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STATE AND CHURCH IN GERMANY. 


During the great debate of March 5, 1874, in the Austrian 
Parliament, the chief orator on the ultramontane side poured 
out his soul in pious effusion over “the apostolic empire,” 
which, according to him, the heathenish modern State is 
seeking to supplant. The whole secret of ultramontanism 
lay in that phrase. It regards. the Church as a system of 
faith subsidiary to a system of empire. Catholic religion, in 
its view, is commissioned of heaven to take the political 
form, and to rule the world, not by influence, but by edict. 
It proclaims an imperialism supernatural in origin and author- 
ity, and would save the world by reducing it to strict per- 
petual subjection. Its Head of the Church is a sacerdotal 
Cesar, more absolute in power than the Roman Augustus 
ever was, or any successor of Augustus; its bishops are pre- 
fects or satraps, ruling absolutely in their dioceses, save as 
subject to the imperial priest at Rome; its clergy are local 
magistrates, with a right of dominion in their degree; while 
it sees in the laity subjects pure and simple, bound to obey 
implicitly in thought and conscience, in word and deed, the 
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“divine” authority set over them. Religion is thus trans- 
formed into a principle of coercive empire, and spiritual faith 
in the Church is subjected to a despotic mode of political 
power, that all political. power without the Church may be 
its subject. Such is the ultramontane ideal. The power de- 
manded is indeed called ecclesiastical, not political; but it is 
a poor eye that cannot see through words to the acts and facts 
they signify. Every institution of coercive sovereignty is 
political in fact, whatever in name; and to the Romanist 
full-blown, the Church is not only such an institution, but 
such in a sense, and under sanctions, to be emulated by no 
other. 

By an extraordinary revolution of sentiment, this spirit has, 
within the present century, arisen newly out of a distant 
past, that had seemed quite dead; has gained in the Roman 
Church a complete ascendancy, and got a commission to 
plague the world for a season. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, the imperial 
pretensions of Rome had become little more than a reminis- 
cence; and when in 1773 Clement XIV. signified his final 
submission to the modern order of things by dissolving and 
abolishing the “Society of Jesus” —ever the knights and 
paladins of “the apostolic empire,” —it seemed that history 
had fairly turned a corner. Wherever one looked, a hun- 
dred years since, one saw only tokens that sacerdotal Cesar- 
ism was to pass quietly away, and disappear forever. 

And such, there is little room to doubt, had been the case, 
but for that portentous social explosion which soon followed 
in France. Strange how alien from their causes great effects 
in history may be! Of all. men, those of ’93—« emancipa- 
tors of the human race,” breaking for it the iron yoke of 
tradition, that it might drudge in the Service, and feel the 
goad of kings and priests no more forever — were to be the 
restorers of the old Church in the old imperial sense. Robes- 
pierre did for it what Loyola could not do; the Jacobin Club 
lent it a service which the Society of Jesus had died in the 
vain endeavor to render. For those wild, terrible years of 
overturn, war, conquest, and ‘carnage, which the Jacobin rev- 
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olution led in, wrought a total transformation in the temper 
of Europe: not for the first time, nor yet for the last, reform 
undid its work by reckless overdoing. The outcast priest- 
hood won sympathy by their sufferings, and learned hardi- 
hood in the school of affliction. The people, harassed, beg- 
-gared, decimated, lost hope by numbers in this world, and 
fled for a refuge from despair to the consolations of religion. 
Governments and statesmen, inspired with a supreme hor- 
ror of revolution, saw its source in Jacobin unbelief, and 
security for the future only in a new “union of throne and 
altar.” So on all sides, in all ranks, there was a turning of 
eyes and desires to the Church. Only in part was it from a 
simple impassioned impulse of religion; motives of political 
prudence, or of class-interest, had their sufficient effect 
therein; but just this spontaneous coming to a focus of 
sentiment and interest made the power of the re-active 
spirit. 

Meantime, toward the Pope personally, as the long war 
closed, there was everywhere a new kindness. Deprived of 
his lands, led captive from Italy, five years a prisoner, he 
had had claims to regard as a brother in affliction. He ab- 
horred Napoleon and the Revolution, which was no small 
virtue, while as Head of the Church he necessarily pos- 
sessed what to the reactionary sentiment of that time 
seemed among the greatest of all virtues, that of being un- 
changeably conservative. What weighed, even in the eyes 
of Protestants, a small matter of theology, or the like, 
against those supreme recommendations? Protestants could 
not sufficiently testify their light heed of such things, in 
presence of topics so much more important, upon which they 
and the Pope were of the same party. Niebuhr, for exam- 
ple, was as zealous for Rome as an ultramontane of our day, 
and scorned all precautions against its power. And thus it 
came to pass that, in 1814, Pius VII. returned in triumph to 
“the Holy City,” amid such a chorus of blessings as the 
divided confessions of Europe had scarce ever united in 
before. The only unhappy were the people of his own 
States. They bad been surfeited with the sweets of priestly 
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rule, and earnestly desired to be excused from a farther 
enjoyment of the luxury. Of course, however, their whim 
could not be indulged by the great powers; the Pope was 
to be a chief bulwark against Revolution, and must be built 
strongly. 

It soon appeared that another spirit had come back with 
him. He had had his severe lesson, had studied it with an 
earnest mind, and had come forth instructed,—as such a 
man, under such conditions, could be. Among his earliest 
exercises of the power so providentially given back to him 
were the restoration of the Inquisition, and of the office of 
the Index, designed for the suppression of all thought and 
knowledge not favorable to Rome. But before these, and 
his very first act, stood one which told, trumpet-tongued, how 
decidedly the tide had turned: the re-constitution, namely, of 
the order of Jesuits, after a dissolution of forty-one years. 
These subtle, secret, incessant agitators and conspirators, 
whose object had ever been the political supremacy of the 
Church, were again to be set at their congenial labor of min- 
ing and intrigue. It is difficult to conceive of another act 
by which the new direction should have been signified more 
definitely or more decidedly. 

Against this ominous procedure, Catholic Portugal, alone 
of all the European powers, protested, the Protestant powers 
all looking on serene. But there were eminent Church- 
men, who saw in it a sure prognostic of evil, and who did 
not fail to raise their voices in vigorous and indignant re- 
monstrance. Foremost among these was the noble-minded 
Von Wessenberg, General Vicar of the See of Constance, 
who deserves mention, not only for the rare beauty of his 
character, and not only as the representative of a spirit in 
the Church now quite extinct there, but also because he 
predicted clearly in 1814 the existing conflict in Germany, 
and predicted it as the consequence of ecclesiastical ag- 
gression. . In a memorial addressed to Metternich, he declared 
that, “with the Jesuitic-ultramontane doctrine of Church- 
right no true Sovereignty and independence of the State 
could consist,” and added: “I£ the order should gain a 
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foothold in Germany, a long and violent contest of light 
with darkness may be foreseen,—a contest that will be 
equally dangerous to the peace of the Church and the tran- 
quillity of the State.’ The order did gain a foothold in 
Germany, and the prophecy one sees has been quite suffi- 
ciently fulfilled. 

A new spirit had come; the apostolic empire was in the 
air; and everything favored the turn which sentiment in the 
Vatican had taken. Those of the clergy, whose culture 
dated from before the Revolution, and who were often men 
of liberal minds, were grown old; and as they yielded to 
years, their places, for the most part, were taken by young 
men, who, children of the anti-revolutionary passion, and not 
seldom of very imperfect culture, had been bred in a period 
when minds were peculiarly concentrated upon the one 
thought of rude, immediate force. To such characters the 
newly revived religion of empire was singularly congenial ; 
and as their numbers grew, and as they began to feel one 
another by sympathetic contact, the set toward ecclesiastical 
Napoleonism became ever stronger. Succeeding Revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848 brought new waves of reaction, upon 
whose crests this spirit rode triumphant. The Jesuits, 
meanwhile, had gone about their work with a clear under- 
standing of its nature. The first labor must be to indoctrin- 
ate the Church, and to secure an entire dogmatic fixity, as 
well as an exclusive possession, to this peculiar spirit. From 
1814 to the present day, their chosen task has been to propa- 
gate in the Church, especially in the priesthood, the ambition 
of power, and to teach that the only way to “save religion” 
is to secure it, in the old unsparing sense, the right of a 
conqueror. Their success has been great, and has not been 
due only to that masterly craft and tireless activity which 
have ever distinguished the order, but still more to the situ- 
ation in which the Church finds itself placed. For while, on 
one hand, this system is sustained by fear, superstition, piety, 
pride, custom, tender memories and reverences, gross am- 
bitions and egotisms, in short, by a multitude of forces, good 
and bad together, which will not soon yield, on the other 
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hand, the Romanist must see every day more clearly that his 
system has got to win by the methods of subjugation and 
constraint, if it is to win at all. On the fields of thought 
and science Rome is beaten, and knows that it is beaten. 
There the day has gone irretrievably against it; hope to 
recover its ancient intellectual supremacy there can be none 
henceforth ; and an equivalent for this must be sought in the 
mere imperative of power. Thus the Church is urged by the 
instinct of self-preservation to grasp at the means of com- 
pulsory action: that avarice of power, which lurks in every 
corporate priesthood, especially in a ruling priesthood like 
that of Rome, but which the laity commonly resist and hold 
in check, here finds the laic multitude driven by a sense of 
peril to seek for it just what it craves for itself. Thus the 
Jesuits, in preaching “the apostolic empire,” have had wind 
and tide in their favor; and hence that tendency toward 
sacerdotal sovereignty, which began anew with the fall of 
Napoleon, has continued and increased, to produce at length 
the aggressive and fanatic zeal of ultramontanism, with 
which Germany is now afflicted. 

A glance at the course of this retrograde revolution, and 
at the series of aggressions, involving distinct breach of 
faith, by which Prussia, along with other German States, has 
been forced into resistance, will, perhaps, best contribute 
toward an understanding of the present controversy. 

Quickly after 1815, in the height of the reaction, the 
States of Germany — Bavaria, Hanover, Prussia, and the 
powers of the “ Upper Rhine Province,” comprising Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, and a dozen more —entered into negotiations 
with Rome, with a view to the better establishment of the 
Catholic Church within their borders, and to an amicable 
adjustment of their several relations therewith. Protestant 
powers mostly, they were eager to put the Church upon a 
good footing, and expected to be met with some recognition 
of their liberal intents. Those expectations, however were 
soon chilled; the friendly forwardness was on the side of the 
civil powers only. They encountered at Ro 
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spirit, that left them to make all the concessions, as all the 
advances, while it stood out for the last attainable advan- 
tage. Genotte, the Ambassador from Wurtemberg, ob- 
served, to his astonishment, that the papal negotiators 
seemed vastly less occupied with the “interests of religion” 
in Germany than with the interests of power in the Vatican ; 
and his astonishment became indignation when he discovered 
what designs in this direction were meditated. ‘The old 
order of the German episcopate,” he wrote home, “ was to 
be destroyed utterly, and an absolute supremacy of the Pope 
established.” He was thought too apprehensive, however. 
It was then scarcely credible that the purpose, which since 
that time has been so completely realized, was seriously 
entertained. 

Despite these unpromising dispositions, Prussia and the 
Pope came to an amicable understanding, their affair being 
arranged permanently, as was supposed, to the immediate 
satisfaction of both parties. In truth, Prussia purchased the 
agreement with a price. The Church in Prussia at that 
time, shattered by the long years of revolution and war, was 
disordered, destitute, in distress: the Prussian government 
offered to restore and provide for it liberally, on condition, 
first, that in future no man not acceptable to it should be 
made a bishop; and secondly, that all else should be passed 
by the Pope in silence,—the government being left to 
exercise at discretion and without challenge all the powers 
with respect to the Church which it then had in use. The 
terms were taken, the treaty went into effect, and Prussia gave 
with no stingy hand the consideration she had promised. 

Now, these powers, of which Prussia, by fair understand- 
ing with a reactionary Pope, was thus left in unchallenged 
possession, were considerably more extensive than those 
provided for by the recent laws, against which such a deluge 
of denunciation is poured out. Under that system, for ex- 
ample, no bishop could communicate with Rome, nor receive 
an order thence, without permission from the govern- 
ment, or otherwise than through its hands. All such pre- 
cautions against papal intrusion—by no means peculiar to 
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Germany — were afterwards given up, and have not been 
revived by the late laws. Somewhat reluctantly, we forbear, 
for brevity’s sake, to enter farther into detail in support 
of the statement made; which, however, could be amply 
sustained did space permit. Suffice it to say that for sixteen 
years, from 1821 to 1837, more than all of that which is 
now cried out upon as a barbarous and unheard-of assump- 
tion of civil supremacy over the Church of God, was in use 
by fair understanding with Pope Pius VII., and without a 
suggestion of protest on the part of his successors; and in 
that period, moreover, the Catholic Church, instead of suffer- 
ing, recovered and became strong, — how to use its strength 
will be seen. 

But why should a civil government have anything to do 
with the choice of bishops? Why not permit the Pope and 
his subordinates to manage that, and every kindred matter, 
quite at their pleasure? Perhaps there is no sufficient rea- 
son why; but before determining finally to that effect, it 
might be well to consider the peculiarities of the case. 

The Catholic Church is a vast organization of power, under 
a foreign head whose authority is absolute. Now, it would 
seem clear that the nation must have a right to determine 
upon what conditions, required for its security, any foreign 
domination whatsoever may be extended within its borders. 
The nation in its political unity is sovereign on its own 
ground ; but it would not be so were it obliged, not only to 
admit another and alien sovereignty, but to admit it uncon- 
ditionally. It were, of course, superfluous, and might be 
unjust, to Impose conditions not required for the security of 
the nation ; but supposing them necessary, the right of the 
nation to prescribe them seems quite out of question. But 
is the Pope a sovereign in any such sense as should render 
a ge : an own devoted subjects mistake greatly 
boasts that a. x ne ee sites cee 
only a phdniee ruler ae Bam ead ‘ aes ie 2 pes 
cada greater power than ae g ea a We” 
tumid brag, to be sure, and pana pe Me 
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but the Pope is a power in Europe, nevertheless, and one 
that, in certain contingencies, might be dangerous to the 
empire, — especially if he could obtain all that control of the 
fifteen million German Catholics, which it is sought to secure 
for him. Moreover, by some, at least, of the German priest- 
hood, he is regarded as their sovereign, not only in the first 
sense, but in a sense very nearly exclusive of all other 
sovereignty. In the bishopric of Paderborn, so long ago as 
1836, the question was raised whether each Catholic Church 
ought to possess a copy of the Prussia laws; and an opin- 
ion officially rendered decided the question in the negative, 
upon the ground that a priest of Rome has nothing whatever 
to do with Prussian laws! ‘The priest,” it was said, ‘ be- 
longs to an exclusive system, whose head is endowed by 
God with a complete and perfect power of legislation.” The 
priest may have nothing to do with Prussian laws; but have 
they also nothing to do with that foreign “ power of legisla- 
tion,” to which he defers? And when Churchmen take 
such ground, may there not be practical occasion for pre- 
caution against dangerous exercises of sucha power? Take, 
again, the case of the bishops. The bishop is a ruler in 
name and in fact. When he is put in place, Rome speaks of 
him as “established in his government”: government is 
always the word, and is clearly the right one. Aside from 
his control of vast properties, from his authority over a great 
number of subordinate officials, and from the power he still 
in Prussia possesses, to punish by fine or imprisonment, — 
aside from all this, his use of the power called “ spiritual” is 
that of a magistrate or lord. A Protestant doctor may say 
to one, “ You will be damned if you do, or fail to do, this or 
that”: It is his opinion, his judgment only; he pretends to 
no personal power in the matter. But the bishop in a like 
case may say, “ You shall be damned”: the Church— and 
he in his diocese 7s the Church — has the keys of heaven and 
hell, to shut or open. But that, it may be said, gives him 
command of men only through their superstitions. Well, 
by what means are the superstitious commanded more com- 
pletely? He that is master of men’s fears needs no more to 
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be their master ; and if the fears arise from superstition, they 
afford but the firmer and more convenient handle. In short, 
the Governor of an American State is a ruler in a very feeble 
sense, compared with a Catholic bishop, whose subjects 
really believe what the priest has taught them. 

Add, now, that the possessor of such enormous powers 
makes oath of allegiance and obedience to the Pope as his 
proper sovereign. In Germany he also swears fidelity to the 
State; but it is expressly held by ultramontanes, and under 
color of words provided, that the oath to the pope comes first, 
and that the other has but the force of a second mortgage. 
Ts not that a circumstance to be considered? Here isa class of 
peculiarly powerful rulers, who rule as the sworn subjects of 
a foreign potentate. We maintain that it is clearly within 
the competence of a nation — practical occasion existing — 
to withhold the rights of citizenship from any such anoma- 
lous class, or even to warn them away as dangerous aliens. 
The State, however, admits them, and to all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by other citizens. Can there be question 
whether it, in doing so, may justly insist upon satisfaction 
as to their personal characters, and may also put their 
powers of rule under the restraints of civillaw? Of-course, 
if such precautions are needless, there is no more to be said: 
what is needless should not be done. But one should not at 
once conclude from the case of America that they are need- 
less in the heart of Europe, and on the part of a nation so 
composed and so situated as the German. To my mind, 
the question were, whether such a State could have a right 
to admit the papal sovereignty without strict precaution 
against its excess and misuse. How could it justly do so 
while the pages of history lie before it? — pages blotched 
with black and red where that power has come in to diffuse 
darkness or shed blood. When has not the sacerdotal lord- 
ship been causing trouble somewhere, if not every where ? 
When has it not been disputing functions with all civil 
government? What considerable State in Christendom is 
not at this day plagued more or less with its 


pretensions ? 
Is it, then, certain that Prussia was wrong in 


saying to the 
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Pope, “ You may here establish your bishops in their govern- 
ments, and they may govern in your name; but this nation, 
as represented by its government, must, in the first place, 
be satisfied that they are good German citizens as well as 
good Roman Catholics, and must, in the second place, insist 
upon setting to their power such limits, and putting its exer- 
cise under such conditions, as a prudent care for it safely 
may require”? 

So, at any rate, the matter was settled in 1821; and a 
Pope warmly zealous for the authority of the Church was a 
voluntary party to its settlement in that way. In accord- 
ance with the treaty, he instructed the electing chapters to 
choose no man for bishop who was “less acceptable” to the 
government; and otherwise, upon fair understanding had, 
said nothing, leaving untouched that old system of precau- 
tions against his power, which, we repeat, went distinctly 
beyond those called into use by the laws of 1873. And a con- 
flict exists in Germany to-day only because ultramontanism 
after a time desired, and was determined to have, not more 
liberty of Catholic religion, but a larger possession of 
power. 

The breach came in 1837, after a peace of sixteen years. 
In November, 1836, died the Bishop Von Hommer of Trier. 
A minority of three young men in the chapter were bent 
upon forcing the government back upon the “Irish veto,” 
that is, upon the mere privilege to erase a name or two 
from a list of candidates which they would hand in; and, 
after some controversy, wrote to the Pope for instructions. 
He replied at once, highly applauding their zeal, and darkly 
intimating that, though bound to choose one whom they be- 
lieved acceptable to the government, they yet had a discre- 
tion as to the mode of arriving at such belief. That wink was 
enough; the majority gave in, and the chapter proceeded 
promptly to believe that Arnoldi, one of the very zealots 
who had made the trouble, was the acceptable man; nor, 
though the royal commissioner, there present, protested in 
the king’s name against such a choice, was their belief at all 
to be shaken! Of such advantage is it to have a faculty of 
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believing well kept in practice! Arnoldi was elected, and 
promptly confirmed by the Pope; and when the government 
remonstrated at Rome, Cardinal Lambruschini, Pope’s Sec- 
retary of State, answered, with cool effrontery, that Prussia 
had only itself to thank for the difficulty: it should in 1821 
have been content with the “Irish veto”! With just so 
much of what worldly men call candor, honor, and upright- 
ness, was the treaty violated in the first instance: nor from 
that day to this has any Prussian bishop been chosen in clear 
accordance with its terms. It would certainly require an 
effort to say that Prussia was in this beginning of trouble 
the aggressor. 

In the same yedr, 1837, arose another difficulty, much 
more serious, and attended by violent popular agitations, — 
the great quarrel, namely, about marriage rights, which the 
learned Friedberg, who has studied the history of relations 
between Church and State as deeply as any man in Europe, 
regards as the direct precursor, or rather as the initial chap- 
ter, of the present contest. A number of years previously, 
an order had been suddenly revived that in all cases of mar- 
riage between Catholics and Protestants, the children should 
be educated exclusively as Catholics. If the parties would 
not pledge themselves beforehand to such effect, the priest 
should refuse the marriage his sanction; in other words, for- 
bid, and render it impossible. Such an infringement upon 
parental rights, and such a device to extort from the affec- 
tions of young men and women the means to a slow but 
sure and incessant encroachment upon other confessions, did 
not accord with lay notions of justice and lawful freedom ; 
the government, therefore, intervened, and after some nego- 
tiation, it was arranged, largely through the good offices of 
Bishop Von Hommer— whose death in 1836, was mentioned 
above, — that in all cases of “mixed marriage” the parties 
should be at liberty to agree together concerning the relig- 
lous education of their offspring. Not long after this, one 
Droste-Vischering was proposed for Archbishop of Cologne. 
He was a bigoted Romanist, and, as General Vicar, had given 
ample evidence of a disposition to usurp power, and use it 
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tyrannically ; but he was also famed for a rigorous, ascetic 
“piety,” and the Crown Prince, afterwards Frederick Will- 
iam IV., whose reverence of “piety” was extreme, urged 
with ardor his claims to the archiepiscopal dignity. The 
old king yielded at length, though with many misgivings, 
to his son’s wishes, and approved the candidate,—to the 
vast astonishment of the powers at Rome. “Is your gov- 
ernment mad?” asked a cardinal of the Prussian Minister. 
The king, however, did not yield before inquiring of the 
candidate whether, as archbishop, he would accept and up- 
hold the existing, equitable arrangement as to mixed mar- 
riages. The question, however, was answered quite to his 
satisfaction; the holy man declared that he would accept 
and uphold it with the greatest willingness. He was elected, 
confirmed, established in his government; ‘and, once in his 
seat, broke his word promptly, and renewed the tyrannical 
order. The government expostulated with him; he was 
immovable; his conscience compelled him. He was then 
requested to resign his office, obtained by promising what he 
did not mean to perform: no, he would not resign; he 
would remain to enforce his order, and save young souls 
from being bred in heresy. And maintain it he did, despite 
entreaties, commands, prohibitions,— all that the civil author- 
ity could say or do. At length, the government, finding 
itself defied as well as deceived, caused him to be arrested 
and imprisoned. Unfortunately, it did so in a rather abrupt, 
bureaucratic way, which gave umbrage to the liberals, who 
were somewhat predisposed to take part against the govern- 
ment, having with it an old quarrel, and, indeed, with real 
cause; though one must own that they were then in a green 
stage of development, and too apt to think more of liberal 
forms than of substantial justice. And upon that strange 
oceasion, against a government which was at once defend- 
ing liberty and punishing perfidy, arose the sympathy and 
half-way alliance between liberalism and ultramontanism, 
which was too long to continue, and to be the cause of 
much harm. 

Meantime, the other ecclesiastics, one and all, had followed 
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Droste-Vischering’s lead in renewing and defiantly enforcing 
the aggressive order. To this act, in itself sufficiently ob- 
jectionable, the Archbishop of Gnesen-Posen added a piece 
of insolence, which was a curiosity in its way. He had 
directed the priests to read the order, on a given Sunday, 
from their pulpits. The government issued a contrary com- 
mand, and imperatively forbade the public reading. Many 
read it, nevertheless; but a number, perhaps the greater 
number, forebore to do so. Thereupon the archbishop wrote 
the government that he would have to punish the latter for 
disobedience to him, their lawful superior, but that out of 
tender consideration for it — the government—he would pun- 
ish them as mildly as his sense of duty should permit! In 
the end, he got himself arrested also, and the popular agita- 
tion received a new impulse,—as he probably wished it 
should. 

The agitation was intense; the Catholic populace was 
wrought up to wild excitement; tumult roared, fanatic pas- 
sion raged, wherever their numbers were considerable, —in 
Cologne above all; pries's were indefatigable in setting fire 
to all the combustible material they could find; Austria, intent 
upon occupying, if not crippling, her rival with internal dis- 
sensions, diligently fanned the flames, and lent aid to the 
clerical incendiaries; the kingdom was in a blaze, and 
though the fire has since smouldered, it has always been 
there, ready to be blown up, as it has been of late. The 
“fanaticizing” of the Catholic population, says Friedberg, 
began then and there. And again in this second breach of 
the peace between State and Church, he that should think 
Prussia the aggressor would obviously do so by force of an 
exacting and impersuasible bias. 

In the year 1840 Frederick William IV. came to the 
throne, and with him began a reign of confused, cloudy 
sentiment, half good and wholly infatuate. This remarkable 
man, richly cultivated, and of fine sensibilities, was saturated 
to the marrow with. the feeling of that “romantic school,” 
which looked back with fantastic reverence to “« the relig- 
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hope for the future, or salvation for an unbelieving, revolu- 
tion-ridden world, only in an artificial renewal of their spirit. 
Protestants by birthright, most of these strange sectaries 
went over in the end to the Roman Church, and there played 
Titania with the ass in a way over which one may laugh or 
lament according to his mood; and though the king did not 
follow them, he had for that Church an exceeding awful 
respect. ‘Holy Church” should be profaned by no laic 
touch; the State should stand before it with hushed voice 
and bowed head. A monarch dominated by such fancies 
could not have come at a worse conjuncture. But there he 
was; and so it happened that in face of a sacerdotal fanati- 
cism newly arrived, and hot with the lust of conquest, all 
the defences of the State were abandoned, and all the means 
to maintain a defence abolished. Everything was given 
recklessly into the hands of the bishops, — the Church prop- 
erty, the parochial clergy, the higher institutions of edu- 
cation, the conimon schools, the common people: they had 
but to mould and make at will. Will on their part was, of 
course, not wanting; there were ready hands to take what- 
ever power the government was ready to surrender, and 
equal readiness to use it for the acquisition of more power. 
By free permission, therefore, they could from that time 
forward, breed the people to blind obedience, could discrim- 
inate in the lower clergy against all liberality of sentiment 
and culture, as against all independence of character, and 
could provide for their use a menial priesthood, ignorant of — 
science, of history, of general literature, almost of Latin, but 
bigoted as ignorant, and arrogant toward the State as abject 
toward their masters. They could do this, and it was indeed 
done. The infection spread to other confessions, and one 
significant effect was that the public schools of Prussia were 
deliberately debased; geography was pushed into a corner to 
make room for the catechism, and it became a more impor- 
tant qualification of teachers in the common schools that they 
should be able to recite fifty hymns than that they should 
have a familiar acquaintance with the rule of three. 

This was the work of a king; but in 1850 the liberals 
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came forward to take their part in the business, and to show 
that parties who mean well may do ill, if they mean it with 
insufficient understanding. It is a common fault of enthu- 
siasts for liberty that they do not clearly enough define what 
it is they would make free, whether honesty or fraud, equity 
or extortion, the good powers which enrich life, or the bad 
powers which take advantage of its weaknesses to impoverish 
and degrade it. Here is an able man holding five hundred 
not-able men in more than slavish bondage, by means of 
their superstitions; he and they are declared free; there 
shall be no interference of the State between the parties; it 
signifies in effect that he shall be free to weave his net about 
them, and to strengthen the superstitions by which he holds 
them bound, while they shall be free to lie helpless in his 
hands. There are some things which cannot be liberated too 
much, and there are some things which devour all rational 
and enriching liberty, if they are not effectually tied up; and 
partisans of liberty, who are so blindly its partisans that they 
will not discriminate, will not organize a means to liberate 
what is really liberal, and bind what makes a vicious and 
destructive bondage, are its partisans without being its pro- 
moters. 

The liberal constitution of 1850 established and guaran- 
teed what is called “the freedom of the Church,” and did so 
quite without discriminating and qualifying terms, such as 
the German liberals assembled at Frankfort in 1848 had not 
forgotten to add. Now this phrase, “ freedom of the Church,” 
is the best weapon Romanism has acquired in the present 
century, and has done more than any other to make room for 
the Roman despotism. A scrutinizing look at it will therefore 
be in place. 

This freedom is not that of the individuals composing the 
Church, but simply that of official power: ecclesiastical 
power shall be free to hold the individuals ef the Church 
in the utmost degree of subjection, which its own means may 
enable it to impose. In a word, it is the freedom of despotic 
authority. ‘“ Freedom of the Church” means that there shall 


be in a bishop’s dio . ee . ; 
p cese one tyrannical conscience, his own, 
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and that when he uses such means as the Roman system pro- 
vides for punishing all other and independent conscience, 
even though he deprive men of their legal rights, of their 
repute, of their subsistence, their all, the State shall look on 
indifferent ; shall not lift a finger to restrain that tyranny 
and succor its victims. When General Vicar Droste-Visch- 
ering would seal up the living mouth of Professor Hermes, 
as good a Catholic as himself, and a better man, scholar, and 
Christian; when Prince-bishop Forster, of Breslau, subjects 
Professor Baltzer to a like illegal and outrageous perse- 
cution; when the Bishop of Ermland requires Dr. Woll- 
mann to violate his personal conscience, and punishes him 
against law for not doing so; when the bishops of Bavaria 
call upon the government to compel the absolute subjection 
of the parochial clergy to themselves ; when a Mecklenburg 
priest denies sepulture in the common burial-ground to the 
body of an Old Catholic, and would cast it out as the carcass 
of a dog,—examples are offered of that peculiar sort of 
liberty which the Church claims. In four of these five cases 
the government had to interfere as the protector of private 
rights, and its interposition was actually denounced as vio- 
lating the “freedom of the Church.” Church, in the mouth 
of ultramontanes, means the Pope, the cardinals, the bishops, 
the rulers of the Church exclusively; and its freedom as by 
them demanded is simply their liberty to reign and rule 
without limit imposed by the law of the nation. 

Is liberalism called upon to vindicate such a liberty of 
despotism? Has it a vocation to place that under the shel- 
ter of political constitutions? The Prussian liberals meant 
well, but they were young, inexperienced, intent upon lay- 
ing down “broad principles,” and not of age to consider that 
the broader a formal principle—that is, the formula of a 
principle — shall be, the less likelihood that it will, and the 
more need that it should, be discriminate, made as well to 
exclude what is bad as to comprehend what is good. “QO, 
Liberty, what deeds are done in thy name!” was long ago 
said in France, as it might now be said in Germany; and 
liberty will continue to mean in effect, and among other 
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things, the liberty of irresponsible tyranny, until those who 
love the word shall think more accurately about the thing, 
ascertaining what it is proper to make free, and what to hold 
in check. Religion, we shall agree, should be free; but a 
vast organization of despotic authority, to be exercised in the 
name of religion, might, one would say, be too free; and I, 
for one, shall never provide myself with a formula, which 
will require me to let it in all cases make free with the just 
liberties of men and communities at pleasure. Men may be- 
lieve concerning their relations to the universe what they 
can; they may worship, if decently, as they will; but when 
it comes to a matter of rule, and that not a civil rule author- 
ized by the nation, then it is clearly an open question how 
far a freedom so to govern can be admitted without detri- 
ment to individuals, and danger to the State. 

In 1850, however, the broad principle, Freedom of the 
Church, was laid down. At once the Romanists seized it, 
made of it a shield to cover the purest despotism the modern 
world knows, and, so protected, went forth to new triumphs. 
There was no resistance. The minister of public culture 
having invited the bishops to a conference upon the proper 
interpretation of the aforesaid principle, they quite declined 
to meet him; they had no occasion to confer with him or 
another; they knew their rights, and had already assumed 
possession. The minister took the snub meekly; they had 
the power, if not the right, and he consulted his dignity by 
drawing back in silence. And now ensued a season of ex- 
traordinary humiliation for the Prussian government, when, 
within large provinces, it did not govern, but took its orders 
from the ecclesiastics, and executed them implicitly. And 
how these gentlemen lorded it in and out of the government 
offices! A minister was asked one day why a certain 
teacher, appointed in form, and paid in fact by the govern- 
ment, had been dismissed. “The bishop desired it.” “ Was 
anything laid to the teacher’s charge?” “The bishop knew ; 
he did not.” “Were then the bishops the government of 
Prussia?” Discreet silence, excused by a shrug. The 


bishop, meantime, had no legal authority whatever in the 
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ease. But the teacher was a Catholic, and the Church must 
be “free.” Not free, observe, to pay its officials and provide 
for itself; the State had liberty in that line; it might see to 
the bishops’ salaries, support their schools, maintain their 
dignity, execute their orders, while they would take pay and 
give orders: so State and Church should each have the 
liberty suited to its degree! 

For once, and for a wonder, Rome was content, and sur- 
prised at its own luck. As Lord Houghton one day asked 
Cardinal Antonelli how England could satisfy the Irish 
priesthood, the Cardinal answered, “That I can tell you in 
a word: pass the Prussian laws.” 

Rome was content, and peace with the Church was gained — 
if at too great a price,—so one might say. Had peace with 
the Church been permanently gained, it would have been 
something, much, and if not reward enough for such gratifi- 
cations, at least all the reward that could have been reason- 
ably looked for. But such was not the fact. The ambition 
of power is not soon satisfied, especially not with easy 
conquests that invite new aggression; and what had been 
so cheaply gained begot, after a brief interval, the appetite 
for more. In 1865 the system established by the constitu- 
tion of 1850 remained unchanged; those “ Prussian laws,” 
which Antonelli had recommended as a model, were still in 
effect, and had been so without interruption; but in 1865, 
at a conference in Rome upon the selection of an Archbishop 
of Cologne, Cardinal Reisach, a German by birth, made it 
clear to the Pope “that the war with the Protestant State 
could not longer be avoided,” and that Ketteler (Bishop of 
Mainz, an able man, and noted clerical agitator) was the 
very man needed to open and conduct it in Prussia. That 
was the outcome of all. Prussia had submitted to be robbed 
of her rights under the treaty of 1821; a king, boundless in 
his veneration of ‘“ Holy Church,” had considered only how 
he might surrender his own and the nation’s rights to show 
it favor; a young doctrindire liberalism had made it inde- 
pendent of the State, while leaving the latter its tributary, 
and had granted its officials the freedom of despotic power 
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until they knew not how to ask for more ; and as the reward 
of such favors and fruit of such policy, Rome was secretly 
selecting its generals for a war to be opened in Prussia 
against the Protestant State in general! 

What else could have been expected? Prussia, despite all 
her complaisance and compliances, was committing two 
deadly sins against Rome: first, by being there, Protestant 
Prussia still; secondly, by growing in political importance, 
and looking to a lead in Germany. With these offences on 
her head, she could be no successful candidate for Roman 
favor; and the more by yielding to the ultramontane spirit, 
she suffered it to become dominant in the Church, the more 
she made that Church her enemy. 

And so when, the following year, the decisive date of 
1866 arrived, the voice of ultramontanism throughout 
Europe was one, and its ery, “Down, down with Prussia!” 
But Prussia went up, not down, and a firm unity of Germany 
impended, If the war upon the Protestant State in gen- 
eral was to be waged with success, that State in particular 
must be crushed, or at least checked, first of all: if this was 
to be done, Rome must have new powers, and to acquire 
these, must give the Church a new discipline,— more mili- 
tary. And so the Vatican Council was resolved upon. 
That was, out of question, a measure of preparation for war ; 
and the Council was shamelessly packed to make sure of the 
desired result. The whole Church was to be wrought into 
the unity and texture of a whip-lash, and so given into the 
Pope’s hand, to be swung at will. Thus armed, he would 
surely be able to scourge back “the Protestant State” into 
its proper menial place,— perhaps to begin that final ex- 
tinction of it, which a gracious Providence must have or- 
dained as to come soon or late! 

Meantime, in France ultramontanism was zealously doing 
its part to bring on a war, whose object would be to reduce 
Prussia, deprive her of territory, and make a Germany united 
under her conduct impossible. As this impended, the ultra- 
montanes of Bavaria strained every nerve to keep back the 
contingent of that kingdom, while in Wiirtemberg the 
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clerical party had for two years been sustaining the Demo- 
crats in a violent assault upon the Prussian alliance. But 
the governments of Bavaria and Wirtemberg kept faith; 
their soldiers fought in line with the rest; and when the 
war was over, Pius IX., his infallibility scourge well in hand, 
found himself confronted with a German empire of forty 
millions under a Protestant head. It was “ta mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence.” But fourteen or fifteen millions 
of the forty were his subjects, and the chiefs of these lost no 
time in showing that they knew their duty. At the first 
meeting of the Reichstag, the clerical party, without a 
shadow of excuse in any action of the government, formed 
themselves promptly into a solid body in opposition. 

All this while Prussia had made no change in her policy 
of extreme concession to the Church. For years war had 
been plotted against her; for years ultramontanism had dili- 
gently sought her humiliation, if not her destruction; she 
had struck no blow, had threatened none in return; nor even 
had sought to disarm the hand that menaced her. Such 
long-suffering certainly exceeds the ordinary measure of 
human patience; with respect to Rome she was the very 
Job of nations. Even yet Bismarck would have peace, if 
possible, and did his best to effect an amicable understanding 
with the Pope. . His overtures fell on deaf ears; the bow 
was bent, the arrow was to be let fly. Unconditional sub- 
mission or war was the alternative. The compelling occasion 
for a choice between the two came soon. 

Dr. Wollmann, instructor in an educational institution 
supported by the government, and holding from it his 
appointment, was ordered by his bishop to subscribe person- 
ally to the new dogma. As a Catholic he could not in 
conscience do so; and as a Catholic distinctively he had 
reason. The Vatican Council, packed and manipulated as it 
notoriously was, had no claim to represent the general con- 
sensus of the Church. Italy had in it two hundred and 
seventy-six representatives, more than all the rest of Europe 
together, while, beside this Italian horde, there were twenty- 
two archbishops and ninety-eight bishops from Asia and the 
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ends of the world, without dioceses, representing nobody. 
The Council was a sham, and its dogma, by the decision of 
greater and fairer councils, as those of Constance and Basel, 
a false one, if not technically heretical. But when Dr. 
Wollmann declined to approve it personally, the bishop at 
once suspended and silenced him, without warrant of law, 
by a mere exercise of arbitrary and illegal power. The 
persecuted professor appealed to the government, whose 
functionary he was, for protection. And now the govern- 
ment had to act one way or the other. Either it must give 
the force of law to the bishops’ lawless procedure; either 
join Rome in a crusade against the consciences of German 
Catholics; either become a party to that curial war upon 
“the Protestant State,’ which’ was aimed at Prussia first of 
all, or it must refuse unequivocally, and afford Dr. Wollmann 
the protection to which he was legally entitled. So pressed 
to a decision it refused, and saved its honor a little late in 
the day. Bismarck said, “It is Rome, not Prussia, which 
has proclaimed the dogma of infallibility; you can believe, 
teach, preach, and propagate it at your pleasure; but if you 
wish to force it upon the acceptance, against the conscience, 
of German Catholics, the powers of this government will 
not be at your service for such use.” Thereupon the bishop 
denied the right of the Prussian government to interpose, 
even for the legal protection of its own functionaries, be- 
tween him and Ais subjects; he set its authority at naught 
in terms and in practice; his brothers in robes joined te to 
take part in the sacerdotal insurrection; the shepherds’ dogs 
all barked loud defiance at the bidding of their masters ; 
that cry was duly raised, which is to .cover every ecclesias- 
tical illegality, injustice, and usurpation — “Freedom of the 
Church,” and the contest had begun. Who began it, who 
was the aggressor, the facts sufficiently tell. 

It was clearly time to appoint to that strang 
some limit of law. And so tardy 
struck at last into the only right road, that of ordering what 
is just toward the Church, and exacting what is just from it 
by independent national legislation. That old eanieoonl 
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business of bargaining with Rome about the internal affairs 
of the State was to be abandoned; the nation would take its 
proper concerns into its own hands, and determine for all 
foreign powers, no longer by compromise with them, what 
degree of power they might put in use within its bounds, 
and upon what salutary, indispensable conditions. Baden 
had already in 1860 done so, and Wirtemberg had followed 
in 1862. With their regulations in view, and with a close 
conformity to their general tenor, the Prussian legislature 
set to work, and brought out those four laws of May, 1873, 
which ultramontanism so hysterically denounces. 

These laws assume, of course, a different system from that 
of America. In Prussia the Catholic, like the Lutheran and 
Reformed Confessions, has the footing of an Established 
Church, endowed, supported in part, specially protected and 
privileged, by the State. We say neither that this is the best 
system, nor that there is. any system best for all countries 
and conditions. But if not the best, it is there; and while 
it is to be there, one can demand only such laws as are good 
and wholesome in consistency with it. I adhere to the old 
school in medicine; my neighbor prefers the “ eclectic” prac- 
tice; perhaps he will be liberal enough to allow me my 
choice, and to consider that I do well from my stand-point by 
calling in, in case of need, a physician who is intelligent, 
judicious, and attentive in the old way. An American will 
not approve absolutely the Prussian system, but he may 
approve laws under it, if, relatively to that system, they are 
good ones. 

Now, suffering the system in this way to pass, an Ameri- 
can who looks into these laws is simply amazed. Can it be, 
he says to himself, that these are the provisions against 
which such:a shriek has gone abroad? The first provides 
for an academical education of the clergy, not of the Catholic 
Church in particular, but of all the Established Churches ; 
and affirms also a right of the government to object to the 
settlement of any one in a clerical office (that is, in an Estab- 
lished Church), if he has not such education, if he is a 
convicted criminal, or under indictment for a criminal 
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offence, or if facts warrant the conclusion that he will make 
use of his position to incite resistance to the civil law, and 
to disturb the public peace. The facts must be definitely 
stated, and thirty days are allowed for a contrary showing. 
The second and third laws provide for a just protection of 
clergy and laity against abuses of ecclesiastical power,— 
leaving to the bishops, however, a large “disciplinary” au- 
thority, notably more than is allowed in Wiirtemberg, where 
there has been no public complaint. The fourth law secures 
to every adult citizen aright to withdraw peaceably and 
without penalty from the Church to which he has adhered, if 
such be his will. And that, the enactment and execution of 
such laws, is the “barbarous persecution of the Church” we 
have all sufficiently heard of. . 

The state of mind which sees persecution in such precau- 
tions is clearly one against which precautions are needed! 
The outery against these laws shows that there was occasion 
for them. When, for example, it is provided that a priest 
may be dismissed by his bishop upon any fair showing of in- 
capacity or misconduct, but that none shall be flung out 
without assignable cause, without regular process and with- 
out a hearing, one would say, Why, if any bishop has a mind 
to do what is here forbidden, the law not only is just, but 
was clearly called for. Well, if the bishops have not such a 
mind, why do they rage against the restriction? Why ery 
out that their “disciplinary power” is taken away, and that 
thereby the “Church” is robbed of its freedom? They make 
their own confession. What they wish a liberty to do is 
shown by what they denounce. If the laws had not been 
denounced, one could have supposed them unnecessary, and 
by implication defamatory, as intimating the possibility of 
designs which it were a shame to cherish, and of action 
which no fair man of the world, much less one eminent in 
the Church, could be guilty of. But they have been in- 
veighed against to make the ears ache, and that invective is 
their justification. 

Six months after the passage of these laws the archbishop 
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ceeded to important acts in open defiance of them. That is 
a sample, and may serve in place of farther detail. 

The government took up with visible reluctance the glove 
thus insolently cast down. Compelled at length to act, it 
tried at first the effect of fines only, hoping to avoid the use 
of severer penalties. That mildness was miscalculated; the 
fines were not paid, or were paid for the offenders by their 
lay satellites, and in either case were laughed to scorn. 
Archbishop Ledochowski was without his carriage and 
horses a day or two, these being taken on execution; but he 
recovered them without loss to his own pocket, and rode in 
state as before, fearfully “ persecuted,” of course, but not in 
a way to recall the solemnities of the Holy Inquisition. 
These measures failing, the sharper penalty of imprisonment 
was applhed by the courts; but a man confined in comfort- 
able apartments, well-dined and wined, and treated with 
ceremony, while out of doors exalted as a hero and martyr, 
with a cardinal’s hat, it may be, awaiting him, and with 
hope to issue a conqueror, may hold out six months, a year, 
two years at farthest; this corrective did not suffice. Then 
the offices of incorrigible offenders were declared vacant, 
and the administration of the temporal affairs thereto per- 
taining made over to civil functionaries until the vacancy 
should be legally filled. But to choose a successor in such a 
case would be to abandon the ecclesiastical insurrection ; 
and of this there is small sign, as yet. A farther step is the 
withholding of the nation’s subsidies from priests who will 
not hold themselves bound by its laws. That is the extreme 
height of the persecution; and it is thought to be high 
beyond measure. The government, it is deliberately main- 
tained, is bound to salary priests in perpetuity, who defy and 
despise its authority. That tells again of a state of mind, 
whose standards of right and duty are to mere worldly sense 
incomprehensible. 

From this slight survey it appears that the breach of 
engagement has unquestionably been with the Church ; that 
the several dates of 1837, 1840, 1850, 1865-6, and 1870-72 
have represented either permitted advances or premeditated 
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ageressions on its part ; that the fault of Prussia has been, 
not to have done, but to have yielded and suffered, too much ; 
and that the nation was forced at last to a point where it 
must either resist, or as good as sign itself a province and 
dependency of “the apostolic empire.” It has been indi- 
cated also that behind this series of sacerdotal aggressions 
lurk vast plans of conquest, levelled first of all at Prussia, 
and that the existence and consequence of that kingdom are, 
in the eye of Rome, its unpardonable offence. Of this last, 
now, there is a confirmation, which leaves small room for 
doubt. In November last, the Voce della Veritd, Pope’s 
organ at Rome, confessed in terms that the present conflict 
had not been caused by Bismarck’s policy, that it would not 
end with his ministry, and that only the extinction of the 
Prussian State would content the Church. ‘The contest,” 
it went on to say, “will continue as long as Prussia exists, 
for its cause lies in the very nature of that State. Prussia 
is in her origin and development in direct contradiction with 
the Church, and therefore she must always be the chief 
and deadly enemy of Rome. Prussia in her present form 
rests on Protestantism and its teachings; she is the wall and 
fortress of Protestant Germany.... With Prussia stands or 
falls the war with the Church in Europe.” That is plain 
enough surely: “The wall and fortress of Protestant Ger- 
many’? must be broken down, and in that necessity, so Rome 
itself says openly, lies the real occasion of the conflict now 
raging. With the frank effrontery of that avowal in mind, 
let one look at those German priests playing the martyr, and 
calling upon all the world to behold and see how wantonly 
they are persecuted! With what standards of holiness 
other than Roman were such a tactic compatible ? 

It is quite true, however, that Prussia is in direct contra- 
diction with the Roman Church,— for the reason that modern 
civilization itself isso. Just at the points where modern 
civilization, or any State representing it, must say freedom, 
just there Rome must imperiously demand subjection. 
Freedom of religion, of intellect, of personal conscience, of 
science, research, discussion, communication of thought and 
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knowledge,— the State is little better. than barbarous which 
does not sustain these high liberties, and the State which 
does sustain them is under the anathema of Rome. The 
State, again, cannot undertake its proper functions, as having 
the public order and welfare in charge, without being from 
the same side declared a trespasser.. It assumes authority 
with regard to marriage, and is imperiously warned off. 
“Civil marriage,’ Rome says, “is concubinage,” while the 
Catholic Professor Stolz, of Freiburg, gently terms it “a 
sacrament of the devil”! It undertakes a systematic educa- 
tion of the people, and again is warned off. ‘The school is 
an appanage of the Church,” said the united bishops of Ger- 
many in their complaint against the government, issued at 
Fulda, in the autumn of 1872. It offers impartial protection 
to all its citizens, without distinction of class, creed, or 
profession, and yet again is met with awful gesture of pro- 
hibition. There are classes of citizens, as Catholic priests, 
professors in Catholic universities, teachers in Catholic 
schools, etc., to whom, as against Catholic bishops, it shall 
offer no protection! We do not imagine cases, but touch 
upon actual points of collison between State and Church in 
Germany. The contradiction exists, out of doubt. Rome, 
however, that has seldom wanted craft, knows where to 
conceal and gloss it over, as in England and America, and 
where, as in Prussia, to insist upon it and force a quarrel, 
under pretence —for such is ever its strategy —of being 
itself invaded and assailed. Which of the two courses it 
will choose in a given case depends upon the advices 
received. If the bishops of a country report that they are 
doing well under cover, but not prepared to quit it, they are 
left under cover; if they report themselves strong enough 
for open conflict, the conflict comes,—always, of course, 
under pretence that the Church is persecuted. And so the 
conflict has come in Germany. 

What is to be the issue of the struggle? it will be asked. 
That will remain a question until events shall answer it. 
Who dares predict any immediate future in the world? 
History is a series of surprises; and in the complicated 
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politics of Europe, especially, so much may come, or may not 
come! Germany stands there alone, the one Protestant 
power, to be named a power, upon the continent,— stands 
resolute, asking peace, but a nation armed, with lightnings 
to dart, if lighten it must; yet combinations might be 
formed against her— and it will not be the fault of ultra- 
montanism if they are not formed—that would test her 
strength. This, however, may be said: Rome in single- 
handed struggle with Prussia makes as yet simply no head- 
way, nor, in the judgment of the present writer, is likely to 
make any. It beats against the rights and liberties of the State 
like a storm-driven sea against a shore of mountain rock ; after 
every rush and concussion, the shore-wall is there as before ; 
it is the Roman billow that has broken in fury and foam. 
We may reasonably hope that the barrier, with all the 
human interests it protects, will still be there when the 
ultramontane tempest shall have blown itself out, and that 
calm have come, which will be at once the peace of Catholic 
religion, and the liberty of German civilization, to find its 
way and do its work without meeting at every turn the war- 
ring pretensions of “the apostolic empire.” 


Davip A. WASSON. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1876. 


As the time draws near for the International Exhibition 
of 1876 in Philadelphia, it naturally awakens increased in- 
terest both in our own country and among foreign nations. 
For a long period it was doubted whether it would prove to 
be anything more than a national or a municipal affair. 
Charges were rife that it was the money-making scheme of a 
ring ; that it had no national endorsement or dignity ; that it 
would be a financial failure; and all sensible people who 
wished to keep their heads or their pockets were cautioned 
to wash their hands of it. . 

In truth, there was much to discourage the undertaking. 
The times were hard, and money scarce, and business con- 
fidence at the lowest ebb. The general government, after 
giving it a semi-official character, stood aloof, perhaps wisely, 
as it was best that in a republican country the people them- 
selves should engineer their own Exhibition. For a season 
it was in suspense whether a private corporation, a city or, 
at the most, a State commission, or the United States, were 
the responsible party to see the enterprise through. Foreign 
powers hesitated, hardly knowing whether they were to be 
the guests of the nation, or were invited to share in a private — 
undertaking. Whence were the millions to come to erect 
buildings so costly and magnificent? was a question which 
everybody asked, and nobody answered... The tone of the 
public press abroad was sceptical, and at home, sneering. 
Such was the outlook in 1874. 

But time, the great scene-shifter, has brought about a mar- 
vellous change. Public sentiment at home and abroad has 
undergone a conversion. The general government, while 
warily steering clear of any general responsibility, have ap- 
propriated half a million of dollars to erect a building of their 
own in the grounds, and make an exposition of the various 
departments of the public service,—a plan hitherto unat- 
tempted in international exhibitions. The Philadelphians 
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have grappled with the gigantic enterprise like heroes, and 
preparations on a vast scale are in successful progress to 
make this the most satisfactory and brilliant of all the shows 
thus far given. It is said by the Director-General of the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873, who is at present the Austrian 
Minister in Washington, that our preparations are six months 
in advance of the work at Vienna at the same season of the 
year. Whatever diplomatic errors may have been committed, 
as it respects the form of invitation given to foreign nations 
(and they have been pressed on the public attention by Mr. 
Jay), thirty-eight of the principal nations of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, have officially accepted it; and most of 
them have created Boards of Commissioners to superintend 
the necessary arrangements. Indeed, the response from 
abroad has in general been even more cordial and emphatic 
than from the citizens of our own country, and may well 
shame our general backwardness. A gradual waking up to 
the importance and grandeur of the occasion has, however, 
been spreading among the American people and press. Our 
papers and periodicals, long wholly dumb on the subject, 
now scarcely send out an issue without at least itemizing the 
Exhibition. So, gradually, through the mist of doubt, mis- 
representation, and inertia, a splendid reality begins to loom 
up, and the Philadelphia Exposition is already what the 
French call an accomplished fact, wn fait accompli. 

In spite of some qualms of criticism and discontent, a better 
city, a better people, or a better park, could not be found 
than in Philadelphia for such a show. Fairmount Park, in 
the immediate proximity to a city of eight hundred thousand 
inhabitants, lying on both sides of the broad, beautiful Schuyl- 
kill, covering in extent three thousand acres, two hundred 
and fifty of which are allotted to the Exhibition, diversified 
with hills and plateaus, ornamented with trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and works of art, laid out in walks and drives, 
crossed by bridges, accessible within a stone’s throw by 
steam and horse-cars, and by steamers and yachts, would 
seem to be the very ideal spot for such a gathering. It is 
pronounced by Baron de Schwarz-Senborn, before quoted, 
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‘to be really a more charming and better locality than that 
of either of the universal expositions in London, Paris, or 
Vienna.” 

Then as to public accommodations for visitors, great 
doubt has been expressed whether the show would be largely 
patronized; and, on the opposite hand, the apprehension 
has been felt that Philadelphia could not provide lodgings 
and refreshments for the thousands and tens of thousands 
of daily visitors. Both fears are, in a great measure ground- 
less. With the travelling habits of the American people, 
leaving foreign countries out of the reckoning, there is every 
reason to presume upon from forty thousand to fifty thou- 
sand visitors a day, and on extraordinary occasions, one 
hundred thousand a day. The danger, too, from lack of 
accommodations is being rapidly provided against by the 
erection of new hotels and boarding-houses, by ships and 
steamers to be anchored in the Schuylkill, by large restaur- 
ants on the grounds, and by the running of fast trains to 
New York, ninety miles, and to other neighboring cities, 
which will bring many thousand visitors in the morning, and 
return them at night at reduced fares. To prevent extor- 
tionate charges, which travellers to Vienna in 1873 suffered 
from early in the season, but which the government after- 
wards corrected, the Philadelphia authorities have wisely 
had it inserted as a proviso in the licenses of public- 
houses, that in 1876 there shall be no advance made 
on customary rates. The city of Philadelphia contains eight 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and within a radius of 
twenty miles it is computed that there are as many 
more; in a radius of one hundred miles, five million, and in 
one of two hundred miles, ten million of people, or more 
than one-fifth of the entire population of the country. These 
are accessible distances, by fast trains, to the Exhibition, and 
within a district so densely peopled and so_ proverbially 
hospitable, it is scarcely possible that any very serious incon- 
venience will befall the guests of the grand festival, or that 
any considerable number will be obliged to go supperless to 
bed, or, perchance, fail of a bed as well as of a supper. 
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The principal buildings of the Exhibition will consist of 
the main hall, the art gallery and memorial hall, the 
machinery hall, two edifices devoted respectively to agri- 
culture and horticulture, and the general government hall, 
which is built by an appropriation by Congress. All these 
buildings are in a state of forwardness, and are to be com- 
pleted and ready for the reception of goods by January first. 
Four months and more will be devoted to mounting the 
Exhibition, which will be opened to the public on May 10th, 
and closed on November 10th; and all articles are to be 
removed by December 31st. 

The main hall affords a space for occupation of twenty-one 
and a half acres, and will cost one million six hundred 
thousand dollars. The art building is a permanent structure, 
erected by the city of Philadelphia, and will cost one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. It is fire-proof, and is 
designed to contain an art and industrial collection like that 
of the South Kensington Museum, and the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, for perpetual exhibition. Its size is indi- 
cated by the fact that it has seventy-five thousand square 
feet of wall-space for paintings, and twenty thousand of 
floor-space for statues and other objects of art. The machin- 
ery hall covers fourteen acres of floor-space, is built at a 
cost of seven hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars, and 
contains two steam-engines, of fourteen hundred horse-power 
each, to drive the main shafting. The agricultural hall extends 
over a space of seven and one quarter acres, costs two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and will also be pro- 
vided with steam-power for machinery. The horticultural 
building and conservatory for plants will cost two hundred 
and fifty-three thousand dollars, and is built in the Moorish 
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cover a space of one acre and a half. It will be devoted to 
articles and materials from the departments of State, War, 
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Navy, the Post-Office, the Interior, the Treasury, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Agriculture, in order “to illustrate 
the functions and administrative faculties of the government 
in time of peace, and its resources as a war-power, and 
thereby serve to demonstrate the nature of our institutions, 
and their adaptation to the wants of the people.” 

The space covered by these several structures is fifty acres, 
affording more exhibition-room than has been supplied at 
any previous occasion of the kind. But this constitutes 
really only a portion of the show. From two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty edifices, besides, will be placed in the 
Park for manifold purposes connected with the Exhibition. 
These will consist of the business offices of the Centennial 
Commission, the head-quarters of the different nationalities, 
thy; buildings of the several States of the Union, the Wom- 
en’s Exhibition Hall, a variety of structures illustrating life 
at|home and abroad, and furnished with appropriate articles,— 
as w laundry building, a New England farmer’s log-cabin of 
one hundred years ago, with all the characteristic articles of. 
food served to visitors, a Palestine camp, a Kindergarten, 
Hungarian and Tyrolese hamlets, Swiss chalets, Chinese 
pagodas, Japanese and Burmese temples, Indian wigwams, 
Nicaraguan huts, French cafés, German beer-gardens, and 
restaurants, villas, casinos, pavilions, palaces, kiosks, school- 
houses, foundries, stamp-mills, a photographic hall,—and 
here we will stop for want of breath. Some of the most in- 
teresting buildings in this “embarrassment of riches” will 
be the representative halls and pavilions of the different 
States of the American Union. Some of these are to be 
quite costly and beautiful, and will recall to the mind of the 
visitor to Vienna, in 1873, the magnificent display of their 
various provincial costumes, and productions by the Austrian 
and Turkish emperors in appropriate houses and palaces. 
Competent judges, the directors of the South Kensington 
Museum, near London, and of the Vienna Exposition, eulogize 
the plans and specifications of the Philadelphia Exhibition 
buildings, as showing great skill and ability, and that ad- 
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vantage has been taken te improve on the experience gained 
before at these fairs, and especially at that of Austria. 

The management is vested by the authority of the general 
government in a United States Centennial Commission, of 
which General Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, is Presi- 
dent, and Alfred T. Goshorn, Esq., of Ohio, is Director 
general, with an Executive Committee, and other custom- 
ary officers, and a Board of Commissioners, consisting of two 
members from each State and Territory of the Union. There 
is also a Centennial Board of Finance, of which John Welsh, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, is President, and Samuel M. Felton 
and J. M. Robb, Esquires, with others, are Directors. These 
Commissions have been most energetically at work in rais- 
ing the funds, preparing the buildings, and engineering the 
conduct of this stupendous undertaking. Then the State. 
governments have, in most cases, organized separate Boards 
of Commissioners to awaken public attention in their several 
districts, prepare the way for exhibitors, and see that 
justice is done to the resources of every part of the country. 
Eminent experts in the direction of such matters are in 
active service in all quarters, hastening on the preparations. 
The day is near at hand, and what is done must be done 
quickly. The great expositions abroad have all suffered dur- 
ing the early part of the season, by not being ready to be 
opened to the inspection of the world at the date of an- 
nouncement. The Philadelphia Commission have antici- 
pated this difficulty, and have taken time by the forelock. 
They have contracted to have all the buildings of the main 
show ready for occupation January 1, 1876; and their plans 
have the promise of fulfilment. 

The judges of award are to be two hundred in number,— 
one-half American, and one-half from foreign countries. 
Suitable apartments will be fitted up for their sessions, and a 
compensation of one thousand dollars will be given to each 
person for his services. 

To supply the funds for such costly buildings, and for such 
gigantic preparations, has been a great anxiety and labor. 


The general government declined the burden, which other 
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nations have assumed, of bearing the chief expense of the 
Exposition. But Philadelphia has nobly subscribed one 
million and a half of dollars, the State of Pennsylvania one 
million, other parties fifty thousand dollars, and stock sub- 
scriptions, at ten dollars a share, cover two millions and one 
hundred thousand dollars more. It is also proposed to raise 
three and a half millions in addition, for the completion of 
the buildings, and the current expenses, which, of course, 
will be enormous, in the way of police, judges of award, 
attendants, printing, music, agencies, steam-power, prizes, 
medals, and the many et ceteras. It is proposed to raise this 
sum by appealing to the general government, to the State 
governments, by donations, by stock subscriptions, and by 
the sale of medals. These medals are of four kinds: in 
bronze at two dollars, in silver at three dollars, small gilt at 
one dollar, and large gilt at five dollars; the four being sup- 
plied in the cases at eleven dollars. They are executed at 
the Mint of the United States in Philadelphia. The mottoes 
and devices of the medals are commemorative of the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the United States, and of the com- 
pletion in 1876 of one hundred years of our national 
existence. The natural presumption is that many persons 
will give them as keepsakes to friends; that they will be 
kept by many as memorials of this great occasion in our 
national history; and that they will often constitute rewards 
of merit in schools, academies, and colleges, and other insti- 
tutions of education, or of industry. The Centennial Com- 
mission of Finance hope to be able, from the sale of tickets 
of admission to the Exhibition, at fifty cents each, during 
the six months it is open, and by the sale of buildings and 
other property of the Commission, to return, at the close of 
the Exhibition, to the holders of the stock-certificates at 
least the amount of their original subscription, if not the 
interest. But if no motive of this sort were appealed to, and 
no expectation were entertained that a dollar would be 
repaid the stockholders, it is to be hoped that there is patriot- 
ism and pride of country enough still active in the hearts of 
our citizens to prompt every man to give something, how- 
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ever small, towards the commemoration of our national free- 
dom and progress for the first century of our history. The 
experience of other nations has been that, vast as the out- 
lay of expense may be in getting up international exhibitions, 
the returns made by means of opening new avenues of trade, 
quickening the invention and industry of the people, 
extending the boundaries of human intercourse and brother- 
hood, and founding new institutions for popular improve- 
ment, have been a more than sufficient compensation. Burke 
said that education was the cheap defence of nations. We 
may claim that the peace of the world will be more secured 
by the good will and cordial understanding produced by the 
commingling of the nations at such peace festivals, than by 
thousands of cannons and millions of soldiers. The effect 
may not be apparent at once; but this is a world of means 
and ends, and the result can no more fail than seed-time and 
harvest. 

The system of classification of goods is a point deserving 
of some consideration. The plan finally adopted at Philadel- 
phia is the invention of Prof. W. P. Blake, of Connecticut, 
and possesses much simplicity and convenience. All objects 
are grouped under seven departments, three of which are to 
be placed in the main exhibition building, viz: 1. Mining 
and Metallurgy; 2. Manufactures; 8. Education and 
Science ; while in memorial hall is to be exhibited, 4. Art; 
in machinery hall, 5. Machinery; in the agricultural build- 
ing, 6. Agriculture; and in the horticultural building, 
7. Horticulture. Then each department is subdivided into 
classes, and numbered by hundreds; thus all objects of min- 
ing and metallurgy, the first department, are reckoned by 
classes, from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-one 
inclusive; all in the second department, of manufactures, are 
classified from two hundred to two hundred and ninety-six ; 
allin the third, from three hundred to three hundred aie 
Pee SO On. This method is suggested by the 

Iphia plan of numbering the houses on the respective 
squares or blocks of the city, all from Seventh Street number- 
ing seven hundredths; all from Eighth, eight hundredths ; 
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even if the intermediate numbers in the hundredths are not 
fully made up. Each nationality or country will be assigned 
a space proportioned to its importance, or the number of its 
exhibitors in the respective buildings. 

But the question now arises, What is the prospect that 
these immense spaces, measured by acres, will be filled with 
articles of use and beauty, the products of nature, or the 
workmanship of man? How can we hope that nations so 
remote from us—and some of them almost ignorant of our 
existence as a people, and many of them living under forms 
of government supposed to be hostile to, or inconsistent 
with, our free republican institutions — will take pains to send 
their goods thousands of miles, and put them at the hazards 
of transportation, and ultimate injury or loss? What proof 
is there that the result will correspond to the note of prep- 
aration, or that the patronage of visitors will be at all com- 
mensurate with what it was at the London, Paris, or Vienna 
Exposition ? 

In reply, it may be stated that the applications for space 
are so great as seriously to perplex the officers of the Com- 
mission. Their difficulty has been to restrict the assignment 
of space within manageable bounds; and they try to im- 
prove the quality of the exhibits by limiting the quantity. 
Thus one hundred and twenty-three thousand square feet in 
the main building were originally assigned to the United 
States; but exhibitors have asked for two hundred and forty 
thousand square feet. To England were given forty-seven 
thousand square feet; but she has asked for ninety-four 
thousand. France, Germany, and Austria have each one 
thousand, or more, applications for exhibiting space. Boards 
of Commissioners, often consisting of eminent men —as 
Castelar in Spain, Laboulaye in France, Owen in England, 
Dr. Ernst, of Venezuela, and the foreign ministers residing 
at Washington,— have been appointed by their respective 
governments to represent their interests at the Exhibition. 
Communication is so rapid and safe with the remotest coun- 
tries on the globe, that there is no doubt that our antipodes 
will be represented as well as our next-door neighbors of 
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Mexico, or the Dominion. We may now rest assured, what- 
ever may have been the apprehensions earlier in the enter- 
prise, that this Exhibition will not only be more extensive 
in room and space than previous ones, but also as fully 
stored with the characteristic productions of every clime and 
land on the globe. In some cases, as in that of England, 
national vessels are already detailed to transport the articles 
proposed for exhibition. The British have forwarded a 
large and valuable collection of paintings. Special exposi- 
tions have been made during the present year in Mexico, 
Chili, Brazil, Algiers, and Australia, the most valuable and 
curious exhibits of which it is proposed to transfer to Phila- 
delphia in 1876. The French have demonstrated their 
interest by publishing a new illustrated paper called The 
Indicator of the Universal Exposition, a large folio sheet, of 
which twenty thousand copies were sold on the day of pub- 
lication. It advertises the list of French exhibitors, and 
strongly urges the people to take hold of the work in all 
departments, as if they were determined to beat us on our 
own ground,— which they will do, no doubt, in many respects. 
All the silk manufacturers that were represented at Vienna 
will be in Philadelphia. Danish, Russian, and Belgian artists 
are applying for large exhibiting space. America is too 
rich and extravagant a customer of the Old World not to 
call the attention of merchants and manufacturers of every 
description to her Centennial Exhibition. Not only the civil- 
ized and Christian countries, but the barbarous nations of the 
Hast, will send their goods to this fair. The pride of Amer- 
ica will receive many a downfall, when she sees that Turkey 
can surpass her in some things, Persia in others, 
others, and that some of the most exquisite manufactures in 
the world come from districts where steam is unknown, and 
manual labor is almost the sole reliance for every species of 
work. From Mexico is to come a large collection of Aztec 
curiosities, and a deputation from the Indian tribes within 
her domain. Brazil makes promise of a splendid exhibit of 
her productions, and the Emperor himself is to be a visitor. 
Russian leather-work and iron, Bohemian glass, 
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Paris fancy goods and jewelry, Swiss wood-carving, and watch- 
work, Japanese lacquer goods, and papier-maché, Turkish 
and Persian silks and carpets, bronzes from Berlin and 
Munich, and the ingenious and beautiful manufactures from 
every part of the globe, will constitute an Aladdin’s palace 
of bewildering magnificence. 

But it is not chiefly as an exhibition of the productions of 
nature, or the works of man, that we are drawn with a fasci- 
nating interest to speak of the gathering at Philadelphia in 
1876. Its social and moral features far outshine any splen- 
dors of art, or treasures of forest or mine. 

One link of the chain of attraction is its Centennial char- 
acter. We, as Americans, may naturally be more sensible 
of this aspect of the Exhibition; but we may well conceive 
that the citizens of foreign countries will not witness entirely 
unmoved the commemoration, not by the pomp and circum- 
stance of military display, but the art of peaceful industry, 
and the productions of use and beauty, of the first century 
of the existence of the American Republic. Especially the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, by orations, poems, and 
appropriate exercises, will call forth an unusual enthusiasm 
in the city of Independence Hall, where our fathers, one 
hundred years ago, pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to their country’s salvation. The great 
family of forty-seven States and Territories, meeting around 
the common altar of the Union, all hatreds and discords 
buried in oblivion, will, no doubt, renew with the deepest 
sensibility their vows of consecration to the mother Com- 
monwealth. The marvellous treasures of East and West, 
North and South,— the gold of the Pacific, the cotton of the 
South, the wheat of the North, and the manufactures of the 
East,— will be but beautiful and costly symbols of the senti- 
ment of patriotism, “Our country, free and united, one and 
indivisible, now and forever.” 

But as a refinement of the taste of our people, as well as a 
heightening of their patriotic ardor, such an Exhibition 
claims a word. We have yet much to learn in this direction. 
However cheap, useful, and of good quality, many of our 
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goods and productions may be, we have yet much to learn 
from foreign nations. The public taste is far behind the 
genius or invention of America. We have not yet learned 
how to live gracefully. As one effect of these occasions 
abroad has been seen to be to refine and elevate mankind, 
and invest both the fine and useful arts with a new atmos- 
phere of culture, we rationally anticipate that on our mer- 
curial and impressible people the lesson will not fall 
unheeded. We shall witness creations of beauty, before 
accessible to only a favored few; and the eyes of millions 
will not look upon them in vain. As in England they date 
from the Exhibition of 1851—the origin of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and the springing up of a new national 
taste, and the wonderful growth of science, which has 
almost made a new kingdom,—so we may reasonably hope 
that an extraordinary advance will commence from 1876 to 
adorn our beloved land with a civilization more beautiful and 
rare than has yet dawned on the eyes of mankind. Fore- 
most as we are rapidly advancing among the great sister- 
hood of Christian nations in power, and population, and 
territory, we shall feel the prayer stirring in our hearts, that 
we may make a new century of our national life far better 
and nobler than the last, in all that can render beautiful or 

blessed our home here on the earth, clorify i i 
Ray a mie and glorify its Builder 
As a school of object-teaching on a great scale, the Exhi- 
bition presents itself as a kind of world-university for the 
education of the people. -A German professor has said that 
“nothing which comes through your eyes into your head ever 
goes out.” The great majority of mankind are instructed 
far more by what they see than by what they read or hear. 
In other words, their sensations and perceptions are far more 
active and acute than their conceptions. Their senses, and 
especially that of sight, are wide awake, but their mane are 
not yet fully aroused. In such a stage of culture and devel- 
opment spectacles and symbols will always exert great power. 
Bleep tirces Gato ecivabuatercen ae oe 
ppeal. Fairs, in all ages and 
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countries, have addressed these faculties of observation and 
curiosity. The great exhibitions held annually at Hurdwar 
in India, on the Ganges, at Novogorod in Russia, and semi- 
annually at Leipsic in Germany, are not simply markets for 
trade, though good in that light, but they are schools of art, 
invention, and beauty, to widen the knowledge, and pique 
the curiosity, of mankind. The Scriptures aptly say, “ Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
Travel, observation, social contact, impressive spectacles, not 
only present to men new objects, but supply the enkindling 
interest and attention to take them in. A picture, or ma- 
chine, about which we read or hear is one thing; but one on 
which we have clapped our own eyes is endued with tenfold 
life and impressiveness. ‘I came,” said Cesar, “I saw, I 
conquered.” Sight was half the victory. What we see, we 
seldom forget. There lies the potency of the imagination, 
that it is the mind’s eye for seeing. In such expositions we 
contemplate the works of the great masters of the race, in 
art, in invention, in construction, and adaptation. The 
brightest minds, the deftest fingers, the utmost skill and pa- 
tience, have here struck their last stroke to awaken the won- 
der and ambition of the world. Call the show at Philadel- 
phia an cecumenical council of experts in their happiest 
moments, and we shall not be far out of the way. Call ita 
propaganda college of the latest and best in art and science 
that mankind can produce, and we do it no more than jus- 
tice. Like the pupils in all schools, some of the visitants at 
Philadelphia will be able to snatch only here and there a 
morsel from the profuse banquet of wisdom and loveliness 
spread before them; while others, better prepared and more 
teachable, will feast to their heart’s content, and bear away 
life-long treasures for future enjoyment and use. 

But we should omit the best part of our moralizing, if we 
failed to dwell on the crowning glory of these gatherings of 
the nations, —their humanitarian influence and lesson. They 
would not, indeed, be Vanity Fairs, if we could sum up none 
other than their commercial, industrial, or pleasurable bene- 
fits. Butin their philanthropic aspects, and their teaching 
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of the possible and practical principle of the brotherhood of 
the nations, they strike a deeper note. We will bethink us 
of the surpassing grandeur of such an occasion, when almost 
literally the swords are beaten into plowshares, and the 
spears into pruning-hooks; when party, and sect, and nation 
are forgotten, and thousands from every clime and kindred 
under heaven meet on common ground, and mingle their 
admiration and fraternity before the same magnificent dis- 
play. These thousands are not armies summoned to the 
wars of a Cesar or Napoleon, or crusaders bound to the Holy 
Land, or devotees hastening on a pilgrimage to some idolized 
shrine; but students in art, spectators of peace and human 
labor and skill, fellow-workmen in the great pursuits which 
civilize and humanize our race. ‘They take the torch of 
knowledge and pass it on to other hands, and send it down 
to coming generations. Surely nothing yet has come so near 
the realization of the poet’s dream of “the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world.” 

Such an exhibition gives new and commanding emphasis 
to the arts of peace, as contrasted with the arts of war. 
True, we shall have on show Krupp’s cannon, and Colt’s 
pistols, and the Damascus blades; but they appear in the 
company of the peaceful industries, like Satan among the 
sons of God. They tell us of the dark, guilty, bloody past, 
when men roamed like wild beasts over this fair earth, 
destroying and destroyed. But these corridors, glancing 
with beauty, and calling forth the admiration of millions of 
eyes, stored with useful inventions, bespeaking on every hand 
the comfort, aid, development, happiness of mankind; re- 
cording the triumphs of genius, revealing the higher and im- 
mortal nature of mind, and introducing feeble man into 
companionship as a co-worker and co-creator with the Infinite 
God, are all eloquent orators of peace. They tell the na- 
tions and the nations’ princes who come to see us, not to fear 
America, not to dread her growing power, her free institu- 
tions, for her mission is a mission of peace. She would glo- 
rify the farmer, the gardener, the machinist, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, more than the soldier. She would 
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gather her own children together from North and South, and 
try in the enthusiasm of a great occasion, and a rebaptism at 
her central shrine of Independence, to help them forget that 
they ever joined battle. She would call men from every 
continent and clime to reassure them of a “more excellent 
way” of settling international difficulties than by the appeal 
to arms, and to make wars henceforth and forever a thing of 
the past. 


A. A. LIVERMORE. 
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THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The entrance on anew year is the natural time for the 
squaring up of business relations, reviewing the past, mak- 
ing an estimate of gains and losses, seeing what is the aspect 
of affairs for the future, and preparing for new enterprises. 

The year’s account in our own country, though spoken of 
so often as utterly a failure, is yet, in its broader range, not 
without some large items which ought at once to be reckoned 
in on the creditor side. Our dealings with the great firm of 
Nature have been quite up to the average amount of profit. 
There has been no stagnation in the wide-reaching business 
operations of the forest and fields. The sun and moon have 
kept right on remitting to us their gold and silver, indifferent 
alike to bulls and bears. The winds have not been inflated 
beyond what was needful for human wants. No avaricious 
speculators have made a corner in the rains and the dew. 
There has been no disastrous strike among the lightnings and 
the thunderbolts. And the earth instead of cutting down 
the wages of its hands, has never paid them more generously 
than during this past autumn. 

So, too, with our Heart and Mind accounts. Those most 
important of all houses with which we have had dealings, 
our homes, have not failed. There has been no depreciation 
in the value of affections. Stocks in schools, and colleges, 
and in the mines of wisdom, have paid a good dividend. The 
treasures of science and literature, a paper currency no one 
wishes to contract, or get rid of, have circulated as freely as 
ever, and in their value been quite up to par. 

And in that most important of all our interests, religion,— 
the promises of God have nowhere gone to protest; the Golden 
Rule, the true specie basis of all mercantile transactions, has 
been accessible at its usual very low rate for everybody 
who wished to use it; the rise and fall of the precious met- 
als in the market have made no difference in the breadth of 
the silver linings to the clouds of sorrow around the beds of 
sickness and the open grave; our nation’s commerce with the 
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Eternal world has been reviving; there has been an increased 
demand, even among our politicians, for the virtues, espe- 
cially for such as were of the more popular styles; and those 
grand old goods, the truths of Right, and God, and Eternity, 
and the Soul, their raw material sent from Heaven, woven 
in the loom of time, with great souls at the shuttle, and 
stamped with the trademark of the Church and the Gospel,— 
never, in all the ages, has the stock of them been richer, or 
the price cheaper, or the use greater, than at this present hour. 

The only thing in the whole round of our human interests 
which has not been active and prosperous the past year, and 
which does not now, to the common eye, seem hopeful and 
encouraging, is what in the stricter sense of the word is 
labelled, Business. That terrible prostration of its affairs 
which began some two years ago, and which the country 
every month has been hoping would end, is resting upon it 
still, at the beginning of the third year, as dark as ever. 
Our commerce is nothing; our railroad stock at a discount; 
our factories shut up, or running only out of charity; the 
markets of our great cities silent and still; the tide out, 
apparently, along all the shores, bays, harbors, and even 
smallest inlets of business and life; two millions of our peo- 
ple, it is said, now in the middle of a hard winter, out of 
work, many of them with their slender means almost 
exhausted. 

There is no denying that in itselfit is a bad state of things; 
no use in writing figures of speech at the foot of a column 
where we want figures of arithmetic. At the same time 
there is nothing in all the year’s record of affairs which is 
more interesting than this of business; nothing which is 
more worthy of study, not only from the financial and eco- 
nomical, but also from the social and moral point of view; 
a lesson on its creditor side waiting to be summed up, which 
perhaps in the end will exceed in value all other entries. 

In trying to get at this lesson the first thing to be consid- 
ered is the cause of the trouble,—what it is that has made 
this long stagnation in every branch of trade. 

There are some who say it is the direct result of our civil 
war; that the billions of dollars’ worth of property destroyed 
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in that fearful struggle were so much taken immediately out 
of our means of doing business; that all our energies were 
stimulated during those five years to the utmost stretch; and 
that now, according to the operation of an inevitable law of 
Nature, we are suffering the reaction which always comes 
from over-exertion. 

The war, however, instead of making the trouble, served 
rather, so far as it had anything, to do with it at all, to delay 
its breaking out. The tremendous destruction of property 
which then occurred only opened ademand for more to take 
its place —tended, therefore, to increase business. ‘The mil- 
lions of men whom it sent forth to the tented field as soldiers, 
so many of them, alas, to remain there forever, only left more 
work and a larger recompense for those at home. The fact 
is, the war, with all its frightful losses, was hardly a moment- 
ary check in our national prosperity —did not prevent us, 
even while it was going on, from an actual increase not only 
in our wealth—real wealth, not currency values,—but also in 
our population. There are more houses, more factories, more 
cultivated acres of land, more articles of luxury, more even 
of the munitions of war, more property of every kind in our 
country to-day, than ever before in all its history. What 
should be remembered, also, as bearing on the point at issue, 
there is the same stagnation of business in countries which, 
through all our struggle, were in a state of profoundest peace ; 
yea, in the very ones, as England, for instance, which were 
supposed to have profited the most by our calamities, — 
France, perhaps, a country which has just had a war even 
more destructive than our own, being. sinoular 
io RE ) g, singularly enough, 

Others ascribe the trouble to our inflated currency, and to 
the fact that we have not got back to a gold and silver basis. 
It is not to be denied that the matter is mixed up with our 
unsettled financial condition, and, especially, that it is agera- 
vated by the continual danger of a fluctuating measure of 
values. Here, however, we are met again by the two facts 
that California and the most conservative gold and silver 
nations of Europe are affected in the same way that we are, 
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and that business was never so active as right in the midst 
of our war, when gold was up to 280, and fluctuating some- 
times at the rate of fifty per cent. a week, and when it was 
quite uncertain whether the next month or the next year we 
should have any country or any currency at all. 

The fact is—and with all the emphasis which is, and 
which ought to be laid on equalizing it with gold, this is a 
fact which ought not to be forgotten — the fact is, we never 
had a currency that for convenience of remittance, for hand- 
ling, and for all the ordinary purposes of trade, was more 
admirable than our present despised “rag money.” Let any 
one remember the state of things before the war, the enor- 
mous rates of exchange between different States, the wild- 
cat banks of the West, the lack of all redeeming power 
behind the issues in case of failure, and the utter uncertainty 
a person was under as to whether anything he was handling 
fifty miles from home was more than empty paper, all so dif- 
ferent from a currency with an equal value in all States, 
receivable alike in Maine and Texas, and with all the nation’s 
honor behind it —let him remember these things, and he can 
hardly help feeling that its good qualities now more than make 
up for all its depreciation below the gold standard, and all the 
danger of its fluctuation. It can hardly be wondered at that 
the West, after all its woful experience of State banks, should 
cling to United States money with such tenacity. It is to be 
ascribed, not to moral obliquity, but simply to an apprecia- 
tion of its real convenience. 

There are others who say our difficulties arise from specu- 
lation and a want of confidence among business men in each 
other’s honesty, caused by their numerous failures, defalca- 
tions, and crimes. It is an explanation which fails equally 
with all the others. Speculation had been steadily diminish- 
ing ever since the war, and had reached its lowest ebb at the 
very time when business began to break down. Moreover, 
imperfect as we still are, I do not believe there was ever so 
much real commercial honesty in the world — commercial 
honesty, not including transactions in whiskey, an article 
somehow, which seems to deprave everything it touches, 
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alike of soul and body, nor the handling of government 
moneys,—ever so much real commercial honesty in the world 
as there is to-day. The number of failures, considering how 
long the stagnation has lasted, and how many the persons 
engaged in trade, has been astonishingly small, with but very 
few culpable ones. And everywhere the moral sentiment of 
the community, the emphasis it lays on honesty, and the 
indignation it visits on dishonesty, are healthy and sound, 
and worthy of the highest praise. 

So, too, with the explanation sometimes given, that our 
economy and frugality are the cause: that our men are 
wearing the old boots, the old hat, and the old coat, instead 
of getting new ones; and our women smoothing out the faded 
ribbon, and turning their last season’s dress — wonderful faith! 
—instead of buying others. It is a thing which may increase 
and prolong the stagnation; but that is all. The facts are 
that these frugalities, so far as they exist, are the effect of the 
dull times, and not the cause of them. The stagnation came 
first — came right in the full run of our extravagance ; and it 
was only when families found their business and their income 
decreasing that they began their economies. 

ae en io ee of the country’s business stupor, recog- 

nize ere an here, is so plain, so directly on th P 
that it is a wonder any one ss fail for a Biter: _ pee 
in, and take in its significance. It is simply that of over- 
production. We are so poor because we are so rich. There 
are two things required to make business and produce 
wealth. One is poverty or need, and the other enterprise or 
the spirit of production; and they both must go together. 
Now we have the enterprise, but not the poverty. Every 
department of industry is fairly glutted with coods. More 
corn and wheat have been raised on our soil the past year 
than even with all our proverbial American waste it is pos- 
sible to consume. * Our railroads are twice as many oo 
have any need of; the recognition of this truth, in fact, 
iy San eatin prema 
wages, notoriously because As sien ce mi ade 
’ ) s é is filled with more of 
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their goods than the people can wear out. The paper-mills 
this last fall found the stock unsold so enormously great, 
that they had to agree with each other to work only on half 
time. Take house-building and the many different kinds of 
labor connected with it,—there is hardly a street in our 
great cities which does not have an excess of stores and ten- 
ements to rent; and in a little country village not far from 
Boston, a fair specimen of others, it was found in the recent 
census, that while the inhabitants had been increasing about 
one-third, the number of dwellings had nearly doubled. So 
with the country’s industries all through. They are stag- 
nated by their very fullness; are slack, not because the tide 
is out, but because it is all in. 

But the question comes up still further, What is the cause 
of this cause? Why should the market be glutted with 
goods just now any more than at any other time? And, if 
there is no money in our hands with which to buy them, and 
no work with which to earn the money, how can this fact, in 
looking over the situation, be set down on the creditor side 
of our account ? 

The answer here is equally plain. It is due simply to the 
introduction, during the last twenty-five years, of such an 
enormous amount of machinery. There is nothing in our 
modern civilization, which is more wonderful, more signifi- 
cant, more a new thing under the sun, and destined to be 
more wide-reaching in its relations, than this use of machin- 
ery. A single pegging-machine will turn out more boots 
and shoes now, than a whole village of cobblers at work in 
their little cubical shops fifty years ago. The cloth woven 
in any one of our large mill-towns is probably equal to half 
of what all the Indies used to produce by the slow hand 
methods of the Middle Ages. Steam-engines alone are 
doing a work which without them would give employment 
to every one of the multitudes of men and women who are 
now lying idle in our country. California a few years ago 
was groaning over the introduction of so much “Chinese 
cheap labor”; and yet, at that very time, most inconsistently, 
was giving a welcome to mowers and reapers and mining 
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apparatus which for cheapness and facility of use made even 
a Chinaman dear. And then, when it is seen how these 
muscles and nerves of iron and steel are employed in every 
department of industry, from carving into shape a shaft of 
iron weighing twenty tons, down to the finishing of a cam- 
bric needle, and from the sewing of a button-hole to the 
sowing and reaping of whole States, who can wonder that 
the market is over-stocked ? 

Of course this increase of facilities for doing work in- 
creased for awhile the amount of work to be done. But such 
a process could not go on forever. There was a limit even 
to the number of stitches which could be put into a lady’s 
dress, and to the amount of wheat which even an American 
family could make way with. And this point has at last 
been reached. The occurrence of our civil war, with it enor- 
mous destruction of property, and its withdrawal of energies 
into the battle-field, put off the day; but the end of the war, 
and their return again into the pursuits of peace, soon filled 
up the gap, and brought us to the point where it was hardly 
possible to consume a half of what was being produced,— the 
point, therefore, where business was obliged to stop. 

And now, as to the bearing of this state of things on the 
welfare of society, and especially of the working-man — bad 
as it may seem that he should be thrown out of employment 
for awhile,— yet, looking at the matter even in the most 
superficial way, can it in the long run be otherwise than a 
blessing, and a blessing especially to the working-man, that 
this gigantic helper should come in, making goods plenty, and 
at the same time relieving him of so much of the mere drudg- 
ery of existence? It does, indeed, help the capitalist by 
extending his facilities of business,—help in a general way, all 
classes of society, but it helps vastly more the poor laboring 
man. It cannot take the place of brain work to any large 
degree, cannot make it mentally any easier to buy and sell, 
plot and plan; but it does take the place of muscle work, 
does make it wonderfully easier to plant and reap, spin and 
weave, dig and delve,— the kind of toil which hitherto has 
fallen on the poor. It does not enable the rich man to eat 
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any more, or wear any more, or ride any more—he has 
always had all of these he could use; if there is only one 
bushel of corn in the granary, it comes to his table; but 
with such an immense amount of goods in the market, some- 
body has got to use it, and the price of it must keep falling 
and falling, till finally —it can possibly have no other desti- 
nation — it falls into the hands of the poor. 

But, more important than all else, relieving human beings 
of such an immense amount of drudgery in the lower fields 
of toil, gives them leisure for study, for the cultivation of 
the higher tastes, and for the opening of those other and 
_ finer fields of toil in which the soul can act. Civilization 
never begins till there is an over-supply of things needed for 
bodily wants, and a class of people withdrawn from the 
necessity of bodily toil, who have the wealth and leisure to put 
their energies into the realms of art, literature, and science ; 
and, other things being equal, it always likely to progress 
just about in proportion as it has these. The great thing 
needed now to take advantage of these new conditions — 
and it is this, not merely the state of our finances which 
ought to come before Congress and society as the question of 
the hour, — the great thing needed is the reduction, somehow, 
of the amount of work that is being put into circulation, and 
its better adjustment to the needs of our population, and to 
the other mechanical agencies which are such a feature of 
the times. Excess of work affects business a thousandfold 
more than excess of currency. The real inflation under 
which the country is suffering to-day is in its hours of toil. 
The efforts made during the last ten years to establish eight 
hours as a legal day of labor, the phenomenon of strikes, and 
trades unions, the repugnance felt to the employment of 
children in factories at ages when they ought to be at school — 
what can be more abominable, in view of this excess of labor, 
than to take boys and girls, eight and ten years old, away 
from their homes, away from the sunlight, and fresh air, and 
all the helpful influences of Nature, away from the blessed 
hour of childhood itself, and shut them up twelve hours 
a day in stifled, greasy mills, all for the mere pittance they 
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earn; what worse economy for themselves, or the State,— the 
struggle of women to open for themselves new fields of 
labor, the establishment and invigoration of colleges and 
schools, the new interest felt in education, the popularizing 
of literature in the community, all these things have a subtle 
connection with each other, all are the operation of one 
great Divine law, all the instinctive impulses of the human 
soul, working blindly and foolishly oftentimes, but not the 
_ less God-inspired, to adjust society to the new conditions in 
which it is placed; and the opposition of capitalists and con- 
servatives to some of these endeavors, to those especially for 
the eight-hour rule, is now having its proper inevitable | 
penalty in the prostration of their business through an over- 
stocked market. 

Just look at this last feature of the case —a matter, to be 
sure, usually given over to labor conventions and crack- 
_brained agitators, but not the less needing discussion among 
sober, disinterested Christian men,— and see how plain it is. 
Suppose that fifteen or twenty years ago, when the sub- 
ject first began to attract attention the hours of labor had 
been reduced from ten and twelve to eight a day, the 
amount produced, therefore, to four-fifths and three-fourths 
of what it is now, who does not see that the market, instead 
of being over-stocked, would have been, if not empty, yet in 
a healthy and normal condition. Suppose that the ware- 
houses were to be entirely freed of goods to-day, and work 
everywhere start up in the old way, using up every energy 
and every moment, how plain that in only a brief period 
there must be another glut and another stagnation! Even 
admitting all the objections that can be urged against a re- 
duction of hours, and all the evils that would come from so 
much idleness, it is evident, unless workmen go back to the 
old way of destroying machinery, that we have got to have 
the idleness in some shape; and the whole question is re- 
Neer vena x, oe Meas best for the laborer, to have 

y ten or twelve years, by force 
and in the midst of poverty, or stop work two hours in every 


ten or twelve hours voluntarily, and in the midst of at least 
a sufficiency ? 
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The grand result, however, in one way or another, less 
work for the body and grander opportunities for the soul, 
the lifting up of our whole civilization another stage, is 
bound sooner or later to come; and this very stagnation of 
business, slowly opening our eyes to the true state of the 
case, is one of God’s ways of helping it along. The first 
effect, of course, with those whose time is set free will be, as 
is so often charged, idleness, dissipation, poverty, suffering, 
abuse, crime. That is always the case with each new bless- 
ing bestowed on our race, from the Garden of Eden down. 
It is a hard matter to re-adjust all the relations of a vast in- 
stitution like human society when they are once disturbed, 
even by the steps of progress, — one in which the welfare of 
a whole generation has sometimes to be sacrificed ; sickness, 
labor, and pain, the experience through which new ages as 
well as individuals are born. It is this part of the process 
that our country now is going through; this that is the 
meaning of our glutted markets and our silent workshops; 
this the time in which there is need especially that Chris- 
tianity should come in, not only with its healing words and its 
gentle charities, but also with its sympathies to the suffering 
poor, and, better than all else, with its large-hearted and 
cheery recognition of the great principles which underlie the 
struggle. It is a sickness, we may be sure, that is not unto 
death ; a prostration that is entirely normal; a travail out of 
which is to be born a new life and a new joy. And in view 
of its cause, in view of the great principles it involves, and 
especially in view of its bearing on human welfare, who shall 
say, not out of any cunning sophistry that would make black 
white, but out of that cheerful Christian philosophy which 
believes in progress, believes that even the darkest scenes of 
human life are but the blackboards of God on which to write 
out more distinetly the lessons of His everlasting love,— who 
shall say, in view of these things, that there is not an element 
of hope to be placed on the creditor side of our business affairs, 
dark as they seem, which offsets all its deficits, and makes it 
on the whole the best account of the year? 


JOHN C. KIMBALL. 
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THE UNITARIAN DENOMINATION AND TEM- 
PERANCE. 


At the National Conference held in Saratoga, N. Y., Sep- 
tember, 1874, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : — 

“ Resolved, 'That remembering with gratitude the earnest and continued 
assertion by our fathers of the essential worth of human nature, and their 
weighty and solemn protest against whatever tends to injure it, and to 
mar and deface the divine image impressed upon it, and having a deep- 
ening sense of the infinite wrong done by intemperance to human nature 
and to society, we, members of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches, affirm it to be our duty to do all we can, by 
voice and pen, by life and example, to arrest and destroy this mighty foe 
of civilization, and to bring society up to that true and high condition in 
which all laws, customs, usages, institutions, and universal public senti- 
ment, shall be promotive of purity and sobriety, and shall minister 
constantly and powerfully in the development of genuine and noble man- 
hood and womanhood.” 


This resolution, which is a statement of principles rather 
than of methods, was made general and comprehensive, as 
well as distinct and positive, in the hope that it might com- 
mand hearty and universal assent, and thus be helpful in 
deepening the interest of the denomination in the temper- 
ance cause, and making its labors in promotion of that 
allimportant movement more earnest and effective. And 
the denomination, so far as represented in the Saratoga Con- 
ference, in unanimously adopting the resolution, pledged 
itself to work for this cause, in its day and according to its 
light, as faithfully and zealously as worked in fommer days 
the noble spiritual fathers and leaders— Channing and his as- 
sociates, — who were no less efficient advocates of temperance 
than they were unswerving friends of religious liberty, edu- 
cation, and universal freedom. It way a sacred, Saenes 
pledge, given without compulsion, and the Unitarian body in 
faithfully meeting the great obligations thus voluntaril 
and cordially assumed, will vividly illustrate the power e 
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practical Christianity, and render inestimable service to 
the country and humanity. 

In the paper read before the Conference, and of which the 
adopted resolution was the conclusion, a plea was made in 
behalf of thorough investigation of the temperance problem, 
and for candor, fairness and justice, that the discussion of 
the momentous problem may be freed from the bitterness 
and consequent misunderstandings and alienations by which 
it has been too often marked :— 

“ All such misunderstandings and alienations are to be deprecated. 
The greatness of the subject, and its vital connection with society’s best 
interests, demand the spirit of truth and justice, comprehensiveness of 
thought, disposition and ability to look from different points of view all 
around. Total abstinence men must try to realize that men who cannot 
satisfy themselves of the soundness of that principle, may yet be sincere 
friends of temperance. And men who take the other ground, and who 
sometimes in their fervor pronounce the friends of total abstinence the! 
worst foes of temperance, must be induced to qualify such language very 
materially, if not to retract it altogether; for surely, on reflection, they 
will admit that there are circumstances in which, and times when, and 
persons for whom, total abstinence from all alcoholic stimulants, and per- 
emptory and absolute prohibition of their use are clearly just and right.” 


And in regard to the province and function of law in pro- 
moting temperance, the ground taken was this: that in 
addition to the educational agencies of instruction, training, 
example, and the moral and religious inspirations and influ- 
ences by which the spiritual and intellectual nature aims to 
become dominant over the animal, “the community needs 
the strengthening influence of wise, just, impartial law.” 


“ All law, call it by what name we choose, is restrictive, and it is for 
every community, every State, to decide for itself what the degree of 
restriction shall be, from simple regulation up to most rigid prohibition. 
And the law will be successful just in proportion as it expresses the 
public sentiment, and as that sentiment is pure, wise and true.” 


In offering this plea for courtesy and fairness, for compre- 
hensiveness and justice in discussion of the great problem, and 
in making this statement of the province and rightful func- 
tion of law in advancing the temperance reformation, the 
desire and endeavor were to do somewhat towards removing 
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obstructions and stones of stumbling, and to present clear 
and clean solid ground, on which all the friends of temper- 
ance within the Unitarian ranks might stand together and 
work efficiently, without suspicion or wasting of resources, 
for the accomplishment of the grand end. The National 
Conference, however, is, of course, not to be held responsi- 
ble for the paper read, but only for the resolution which by 
adopting it made its own. 


At the same session of the Conference, another essay upon 
the subject of temperance was presented by Mr. Wm. B. 
Weeden, of Providence, R. I., an honored and beloved mem- 
ber of the Unitarian brotherhood, whose services in many 
directions, but especially in the ‘“ Union for Christian Work,” 
have moved countless hearts to admiration and gratitude. 
Mr. Weeden’s paper was directed especially to the examina- 
tion of “ The Morality of Prohibitory Liquor Laws,” and the 
following resolution was appended :— 


“ Resolved, That this Conference, while it favors laws to regulate the 
liquor traffic, and would urge on its members the practice and moral 
support of temperance, holds that prohibitory laws are doing more evil 
than good.” . 


This resolution, according to the official record, was 
referred to the Business Committee, who reported it back 
with the recommendation that no action be taken, and the 
motion was laid on the table. ; 

Since the meeting of the Conference Mr. Weeden has 
expanded his essay, which was listened to with close and pro- 
found attention, into a small, beautifully printed volume.* 
This book, which has the same title as the original paper, is 
an important contribution to the discussion of the temper- 
ance problem, an interesting addition to the already large 
and rapidly increasing literature of the subject. It is Ane: 


frank, manly. The writer is evidently deeply in earnest. 


The book is well-written, and there are passages in it of 


*The Morality of Prohibitory Liquor Laws. 


ers. 1875. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
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real eloquence, as for instance this (p. 52) on the nature and 
effect of example : — 

“Our example is not the main test and standard of our lives; itis a mere 
index, which shows what our living is. It must be true, so far as it 
goes, but the proper interpretation of the index is not a social matter for 
the public; it is an individual matter for ourselves. The test—the great 
plummet and plumb line of our living —is in our interior relation with 
God; not conscience alone, but all the factors of which conscience is the 
expositor.” 


And this (pp. 179-180) in regard to law : — 

“Human law is a mighty force; it faintly reflects the ordering power of 
Omnipotence itself. On the infinite side it is little and full of error; on 
the finite side, in our actual life, it is majestic, and is the grandest reality 
we know. It is so great a blessing that generally we are not conscious of 
it, as we breathe and see unconsciously, though light and air are the 
greatest of natural facts. ... The true action of law, that which makes or 
unmakes society, just as breathing affects the body for good or ill, lies 
deep down and embodies our living,— embodies it on the human and 
earthward side, as religion or the spirit of God with us embodies it on the 
heavenward side.” 

Many other passages might be quoted, equally illustrative 
of the intellectual ability and the literary excellence of the 
book. 

The object of the essay, as its title shows, is to inquire 
into the morality of prohibitory liquor laws. The intro- 
duction distinctly says: “It is not an argument for or 
against total abstinence ;”’ and the reader sees that while the 
essayist draws the line distinctly between temperance and 
abstinence, and protests against what he terms “the civic 
attitude” of the abstinents, yet he recognizes and admits 
fully the nobleness and grandeur of the total abstinence 
movement: “The enthusiasm of the abstinents, in its per- 
sonal and legitimate expression, is not to be trifled with, nor 
even argued with. It is a noble passion, ever elevating, 
though sometimes narrowing the man, and is entitled to 
respect and affectionate regard from all of us. The man or 
woman who deliberately abandons liquors is generally 
moved from the depths of the soul. Those who have suf- 
fered, not in themselves, but in the wasted lives of their 
friends, cherish a passion for abstinence, which is beyond 
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and above criticism. We say again, that we honor this 
emotion as one of the grand forces of humanity. The moral 
influence of the abstinents should likewise have the fullest 
play. The personal power of one who refuses an indulgence 
is the strongest motive to influence the self-indulgent. 
Society should favor this power of the individual by every 
means possible.” 

This is well put, strongly put, so strongly that it makes 
really an unanswerable plea, not for temperance merely, but 
for thorough abstinence. For if this emotion in truth be one 
of “the grand forces of humanity,” and if there be such 
measureless power in the self-denial to which it prompts to 
influence, and, by influencing, to save the self-indulgent, and 
if it be the duty of society to favor this most beneficent 

power by every means possible, then, surely, should this emo- 
tion be cherished and this self-denial be practised by all who 
would save the exposed and the erring, by every friend of 
our richly-endowed but frail and tempted humanity. The 
reasoning appears to be sound, the conclusion follows inevy- 
itably from the premise. It is substantially the argument of 
the apostle of the clear mind and loving heart, offered by 
him to his friends at Rome and Corinth. “It is good neither 
to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak; where- 
fore, if meat make my brother t6 offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 
This is an interesting and telling fact, that an earnest and 
vigorous writer, who sees clearly, and states carefully the 
difference between temperance and abstinence—that “they 
are not similar nor convertible terms,” that “they represent 
two distinct principles of living, however they may be 
named,” and who believes and claims that “these two princi- 
ples should be equal before the law of the State,” and who 
regards the former principle as the broader, wiser, and more 
practicable, should, nevertheless, so portray the grandeur and 
nobleness of the latter as to prove its worthiness of universal 
acceptance. 


Turning now to the main point of the essay, intelligent 
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friends of prohibition would doubtless agree entirely with 
the writer, that prohibitory laws, if enacted under circum- 
stances that necessitate their being dead letters instead of 
living. forces, are unwise, useless, wrong. Any law, prohibi- 
tory or regulative, to be a beneficent power, a protector and 
educator of society, must embody and express the best 
thought and the deepest convictions of the community, so 
far at any rate as to ensure its general and hearty enforce- 
ment. And there would be equally cordial agreement with 
the essayist in placing the main reliance for the promotion 
of temperance upon educational agencies—mental, moral, 
social, —and in insisting upon the sanctity of the individual 
mind and conscience. But when it is asserted unqualifiedly, 
(p. 203) that “the law is a lie,” that “ whenever it attempts 
to execute itself it lies and deceives,” or (p. 88) that “it 
starts in injustice and ends in absurdity,” then, of course, 
friends of prohibition dissent and protest. And they do not 
need to look beyond the limits of the essay to find ground 
and justification for dissenting and protesting. Language so 
unrestricted as that just quoted can rightfully be applied 
only to laws that are inherently, essentially, inevitably bad. 
But the essayist himself in one passage distinctly asserts that 
such laws are not inherently false and wrong. Having 
quoted some paragraphs from Austin’s “ Jurisprudence,” he 
says (p. 128) :— 

“Mr. Austin does not state, nor do we mean to claim through him that 
a statute under this class is necessarily bad law. We admit, that if the 
great mass of society were totally abstinent, a statute against the sale of 
liquors as a beverage might be maintained as an administrative expedi- 
ent. There would then be an efficient ‘sanction’ of the law, as the 
jurists’ term runs.” 

And a little farther on the writer says, with characteristic 
frankness :— . 


“Tf people, or the great majority of the people, did not desire to drink, 
then it would be easy to control the selling of liquor. Prohibition or reg- 
ulation would then adjust itself to the positive morality of the law, which 
would become moral in the true sense, in that it would embody the best 
conviction of society.” 
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Now it is evident that there can be no “efficient sanction ” 
of a law inherently bad, essentially false and wrong; and it 
is equally evident that there are communities in which “the 
great mass of society are totally abstinent”; in which “the 
great majority do not desire to drink”; in which, therefore, 
a prohibitory law does “embody the best conviction of soci- 
ety,” and is “moral in the true sense.” Prohibitory laws, 
then, are not essentially lies; they do not necessarily start in 
injustice and end in absurdity; they may be living truths, 
starting in right and charity, and ending in justified wisdom. 
In one community they may embody society’s best convic- 
tion, and their enactment may be demanded by the highest 
wisdom, and soundest, broadest common sense; in another, 
they may be so far from embodying society’s best conviction 
and hearty concurrence, that wisdom and common sense may 
ask for laws rigidly restrictive, rather than absolutely pro- 
hibitory, or for legislative enactments like “local option” 
laws, which recognize and meet these communal varieties of 
thought and feeling. Earnest and intelligent friends of tem- 
perance, whether prohibitionists or regulationists, admit the 
importance, the necessity of law as an agency for protecting 
society, both in its individual elements and in its entirety, 
against the evils and perils of intemperance; they admit, too, 
and not only admit but assert, the right and the duty of so- 
ciety to embody its best convictions in law; they, moreover, 
agree in acknowledging and emphasizing the obligation that 
rests upon all friends of humanity, to labor incessantly in 
bringing society up to that high and genuine civilization, in 
which its best convictions shall be in attestation and promo- 
tion of universal sobriety and purest morality. 

Here is common ground where all sincere lovers of the 
cause can meet, and with no wasting of resources in suspi- 
cions and alienations, can work for the attainment of the 
great end. Standing on this high table-land, without the 
valley-mists of prejudice to dim the eye, and free from the 
passions which bewilder and warp the judgment, they can 
see'the subject in its magnitude and manifoldness of relation, 
consider and discuss it with judicial fairness, weigh well the 
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statements, arguments, conclusions of physiologists and hy- 
gienists, and labor heartily and unitedly in promotion of the 
vital interests involved. 

To show how pressing the need of such labor is, how 
imperative the demand upon every friend of country and 
humanity to devote his best energies to the work, to prove 
how far our boasted and often too-boastful civilization falls 
below the high ideal of a perfect Commonwealth, one need 
not turn to the gloomy statistics of pauperism, vice and 
crime, or even to the many sad histories which have come 
within the range of his own personal observation. <A single 
salient fact tells the whole story, is in itself demonstration 
and illustration —the fact, as asserted by men engaged in 
the business, and who claim to speak from the record, that 
in the city which, if not by universal acknowledgment the 
foremost, is by such acknowledgment among the foremost 
cities of our country in culture, energy, and philanthropy, 
nearly one hundred millions of dollars are invested in ‘the 
liquor-business. We need not attach opprobrious epithets to 
the business, nor impugn the motives of the men engaged in it, 
as if essentially different from the motives which impel other 
men. Sucha fact, initself and of itself, with its involved con- 
sequences, its inevitable results, is sufficient. If comment be 
needed, let it be found in such deliberate, emphatic statements 
as those made by the American Medical Association at Detroit, 
when it put on record its opinion that “ the use of alcoholic liq- 
uors as a beverage is productive of a large amount of physical 
and mental disease, that it entails diseased appetites and en- 
feebled constitutions upon offspring, and is the cause of a large 
percentage of the crime and pauperism in our large cities and 
country”; and when the members of the Association also 
declared that “they believed that alcohol should be classed 
with other powerful drugs, that when prescribed medicinally 
it should be done with conscientious caution and a sense of 
great responsibility, and that they would welcome any change 
in public sentiment that would confine the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors to the purposes of science, art, and medicine.” 

The Unitarian denomination, if faithful to the position 
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taken at Saratoga, and to the obligation voluntarily assumed 
there, will do its part, and no unimportant part is that, 
towards accomplishing the desired change, and hastening the 
day when, through general understanding and observance of 
the laws of life, and health, and of the principles which 
underlie all public and individual well-being, society shall 
be brought nearer to its true and normal condition, and its 
myriad resources of talent, industry, wealth shall be directed 
to right ends, and all the golden grain which makes our 
country’s prairies bloom like the garden of the Lord, shall 
be converted into vivifying food, not into alcoholic poison. 


JoHN H. Heywoop. 


en 
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/ 
EVERLASTING YOUTH. 


A SERMON. BY REY. E. H. SEARS, D. D. 
I. Tuss. v., 16. Rejoice Evermore. 


How very different is the experience of two travellers 
crossing the Alps from opposite sides! The traveller who 
starts in the Italian vales goes at first through vineyards 
and luxuriant fields, under skies of unparalleled softness 
and transparency. All is delightful for awhile. But he 
creeps along up the sunny side of the Alps, and the air 
becomes cold, and the scenery grows barren. He comes to 
the region of eternal snows, passes over the summit on the 
cold northern side, and the Italian scenery vanishes from 
sight. He descends without a guide, wanders through the 
drifts, gets chilled, and finally drops frozen and dead into 
the chasm below. So ends his journey. 

The other starts fresh and vigorous on the Switzer side, 
gets to the summit through toil and difficulty, sees new 
prospects breaking upon him every hour, passes over to 
the southern side, where the air grows balmier, and the 
fields grow greener, and finally comes to the region of Tus- 
can beauty, where Nature has lavished all her charms. So 
ends his journey. 

This is precisely our journey of life, from opposite starting- 
places and to opposite goals. A great many persons start 
on the Tuscan side, where. everything is bright, and the 
sense of enjoyment is keen, and the wine of life is brimming 
and sparkling. But they rise towards the middle summit, 
and the air grows cold, and their enjoyments are less and 
less. They pass down on the northern side, and become 
chilled. They end in being morose and joyless old men and 
women, and drop frozen into the chasm of death. 

There are others who start on the Switzer side, surmount 
difficulties, endure self-denials, toil up the hill with much 
strain of the muscles, grow strong, get new prospects that 
grow soft and brilliant ; and they go down life’s decline amid 
scenery green and sunny as Tuscan vineyards. 
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Religion itself is very often regarded not as that Power 
which gives us the best of now and here, opening within us 
the unfailing springs of delight; but as a kind of savings 
bank, where the means are hoarded up with miserly care for 
happiness in some future contingency, away off in the 
eternities, and as some compensation for the loss of pleasure 
in this world. Gray, the poet, looking overa group of 
children sporting in a summer’s day, saw many of them pro- 
jected down the vista of years, bent with toil, worn with 
care, consumed by some fever within, torn with the vultures 
of the mind. His vision need not have included the boys 
only. Look over any group of happy girls, and you may 
prophesy too truly, that many of them will enter on domestic 
life and responsibility in the brilliancy of the morning hope 
and promise, and before many years have passed, the bril- 
liancy will have all faded, and nothing will have come in its 
place but wrinkles and care. One of our own poets, and 
one of the best of Unitarian ministers, sings to us in this 
strain of the memories of the past :— 

“ When young existence ran 

A radiant current bright and fast, 

Before the storms began, 

And threw the shadow of their wrath 

Across the brightness of our path, 

To cloud the visions sweet and strange 

Of youthful fancy in its range, 

And teach us what a dreary change 

It is—to be a man!” 
All of which is reversing the beneficent order of Provi- 
dence. That would draw us into a plan which makes the 
sense of enjoyment grow deeper and more intense to the last. 

In order to get a full grasp upon this subject, let us follow 
out a twofold inquiry. Why is it that life as it advances 
erows joyless and chill? And what are the simple condi- 
tions of keeping its prospects always more fresh and ereen ? 


I. On the first of these topics there is, I think, a great 
deal of false reasoning. People will tell you of increasing 
responsibilities crushing out the sense of young and abound- 
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ing life, the stern necessity of work lying hard upon them 
with the increasing years. That many persons are over- 
worked is not to be denied. Four hours of hard work for 
the brain, and ten for the body, out of the twenty-four, are 
as much probably as human nature generally is wound up 
for. But we must not forget, at the same time, that the 
greatest workers in the world were the men who went to 
their work with such relish and appetite that the anvil 
strokes were set to songs of labor. Remember that work is 
one thing in a low depressed state of the faculties — quite 
another thing when the faculties are elastic and self-moving ; 
that in one state of mind we can remove mountains and 
make it pastime; while in another state of mind an ant-hill 
becomes a mountain, and the grasshopper is a burden. 
There are causes that le back of all these, and deeper than 
all these. Our life becomes chill, and our enjoyments wane, 
mainly from the possession of unused faculties. What 
powers there are that sleep, or rather smoulder, in a great 
many people without ever rising up into a clear sense of 
spiritual freedom and activity! All our enjoyments come 
from the right use of our faculties. See with what exquisite 
fitness the Lord who made us has arranged this matter! He 
has given us one set within another, to be unlocked and 
opened, and to every one in succession is given a new world 
of objective realities. First and outermost the senses. 
These open earliest, and give us the world of sensuous beauty 
and delight. Then the faculty of doing; then the higher 
and inner faculties — reason, imagination, faith, philanthropy, 
and disinterested love,— each having its own realm to range 
and take delight in. And observe how one set opens and 
erows vivid as a former one wanes and closes. So that man is 
like a gigantic flower, in which, as the calyx, or outer cover- 
ing, peels off and fades, the inner flower-leaves open up to 
the sun, and breathe towards it all their fragrance; and last 
and best of all, the golden fruit hangs in clusters upon the 
stem. 

Now the reason why enjoyment ceases is mainly because, 
in so many people, these inner degrees of our life are never 
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opened. The outer and lower degree opens vividly, and then 
pales and grows dull, and there is nothing left but the em- 
bers and ashes of the sensuous man. Verify this by some 
picture from real life. Can you imagine anything more 
desolate than a collapsed old man or woman— one in whom 
sense has lost its keenness and its relish; one in whom the 
outward graces of person have become marred, but in whom 
the inner faculties have never been stirred at all? They 
have nothing now to talk about, and nothing to think about. 
Feeling itself is dull and flagging, and to all appearance 
they are people whose existence tapers down towards noth- 
ing. I think in this respect men have an advantage over 
women; not as to their native powers, but the opportunities 
of development. Indeed, woman is superior to man in the 
affectional and intuitional faculties, and in the finer execu- 
tive abilities; in these arts, which give expression to the 
inmost spiritual life, whether of poetry or music. Man is 
superior to woman in logic, and intellectual and physical 
execution. There is no need of trying to decide the ques- 
tion of equality or inequality, since we are comparing things 
that differ; only we must say that since affection and 
intuition belong to the higher degrees of the soul, the bal- 
ance, as to original endowment, is clearly on her side. But 
observe again: man’s business calls him out more com- 
pletely; makes him judge, and compare, and concentrate 
means to ends, and marshal the material forces, and get the 
mastery of circumstance, and in this way his work develops 
an energy of character and breadth of intelligence such as 
hers is not calculated to do. This being so, if the years pass 
without touching these inner faculties, and unlocking these 
inner wards of soul, the collapse afterwards will be more 
complete, and the soul’s desolation and solitude more pro- 
found in woman than in man. And so you find it. Compare 
girlhood with womanhood, and compare boyhood with 
manhood, and if the inner faculties have never been touched 
and unfolded, you always find the contrast more complete, 
and the desolation more melancholy, in the case of woman 
than in the case of man. In the first stage, when the senses 
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have opened vividly towards the charms of this world, and 
the whole sensitive nature is in its full delight and flower, 
and rings out in silvery glee, where does natural existence 
glow with such bounding joy as in an innocent and beautiful 
girlhood? But remember that all this is to have its day, and 
pass off and be forgotten; that it all pertains to the most 
external degree of the mind, and that a very few years will 
make it disappear, as the gusts of May shake down the 
blossoms of spring-time. And then if those deeper wards 
of the soul are still closed, absolutely there is nothing left. 
Personal talk is all that feeds the natural craving for 
knowledge. There is only traditional faith, for none higher 
than that comes without intelligent intuition and earnest 
thinking. Everything tends now to the cold northern side 
—for the first set of faculties have opened and waned, and 
none others have been opened upon new scenery and more 
inviting prospects. A collapsed manhood is melancholy 
enough; a collapsed womanhood is more so, because the 
contrast with the first promise is more striking and complete. 
How often have I seen this verified in our American society, 
and our American domestic life! How often do you see 
woman enter the first stage of family responsibility, brilliant 
with external grace and accomplishment, and come out at 
the second stage with these accomplishments all gone, the 
roses all faded, with no other bloom to take their place; the 
animal spirits all exhaled, with no mental and spiritual life 
succeeding —and so there is nothing left but vacuity and 
insipidity,— and the finest of God-given powers are blighted 
and withered before noon. Do not say that this is necessary. 
Industry is necessary and good; and self-denial is good; 
and sorrow is good; and trial is good; and responsibility is 
good; for these are God’s angels that beckon upward; but 
care is that sly, malignant devil, that steals in at the back- 
door, follows woman through every winding passage, takes 
up all the bright Sabbatic leisurely and joyous hours, and 
turns the being nobly-planned into a vacant and withered 
thing. Or,if the demon is turned out and barred out, 
frivolity and moral indolence too often come in their place, 
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and they are about as bad; for then the inner planes of 
being are never reached, and do not even come into the con- 
sciousness; and without these there is no spiritual life, no 
unending progress, no faith, except one which is dead, 
traditional, and imitative. Outward graces wither before 
noon, and leave human nature bare and wintry, and stripped 
of all its foliage. 

Let us not, however, exaggerate the difference. Mere 
executive ability, and the most masterly power of business, 
and combination of means to ends, which men have, do not 
develop a man from very far inward. His highest powers 
are still held in abeyance, and the collapse, though it come 
later, is sure to come at last I say, then, the trouble is 
all owing to unused faculties, and, for this reason alone, the 
path goes over to the northern side, instead of broadening 
among the tropic fruits and glories. Because every new 
faculty that is touched and brought into play is a new fount- 
ain of delight, and gives a new realm for us to live in, filled 
with new ranges of objects. 

An artist grew up quite unconscious of his own genius; 
but looking one day upon some object that had fired his 
admiration, “I was seized,” said he, “suddenly and unac- 
countably, with a propensity to draw it. I caught a pencil, 
and with a few strokes reproduced the picture, with an ease 
and perfection that astonished and thrilled me.” It was the 
revelation to him of a new power, and the exercise of it 
introduced him into a new realm of beauty and joy. So of all 
the powers within us. And they are so arranged, lying one 
within another, that the higher ones come last, and yield us 
the deeper and more permanent joy. So that man is planned 
for his life to grow more full and blissful continually ; and if 
it proceeds according to the Divine order, its currents are 
broader and deeper, its freightage of joy and peace more full, 
and its prospects more bright,-as it flows onward to the eter- 
nal sea. 

. II. We come to our second topic. What are the condi- 
tions of keeping these prospects always more fresh and 
green? I will name three, without pretending to exhaust 
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the subject. First, always be learning something that lies out 
of the routine of daily work, and so keep clear of the ruts 
and the treadmills. The mischief is, that men grow into the 
machinery they use, and are whirled round as one of the 
spokes of the wheel. In this way we fail to carry with us 
through life the child’s curiosity and sense of wonder; and 
the daily miracles that God works in us and about us are 
hidden from our eyes. Think of the people who are rolled 
round every twenty-four hours on the surface of this planet, 
with the stones and the trees, held to it and rooted in it, 
almost as much as they! Farmers there are who are not 
men upon farms, ministers who are not men in pulpits, 
mechanics who are not men in shops, bankers who are not 
men in banks, housekeepers who are not women in the 
house, whose womanhood that is does not rise serenely over 
its work, but goes under it. Always to be learning some- 
thing out of our routine keeps us above it and in command 
of it, without being sucked under by it, and buried in it. 
Yea, we see, by-and-by, how our business stands related to 
higher things, and what golden threads may run into it 
and glorify it, and lift it away from the drudgeries of this 
world. Then we make our occupation the centre about 
which a great deal of knowledge crystallizes, and grows 
clear; and, like Hugh Miller with his sledge-hammer, we 
may lay open a fossil and a chapter of the creation at the 
same time, and with the same blow. Otherwise our business 
grapples us, and we go under it, and our thoughts only creep 
round in its channels, which, like the brooks we angled in, 
erew dull, and sedgy, and nearly dry. That is the history 
of those persons in whom all the young enthusiasm has 
burned out and left them only a human shell, and the world 
has them in its chilling embrace. The outer set of faculties 
is soon to grow dull when the inner set has not been touched 
at all. Always to be learning something out of the routine 
and above it—something that subordinates it and glorifies 
it,—if put at the beginning into the plan of life, would pre- 
vent the work of any household from degenerating into 
drudgery, and keep its leisure hours from the bane of moral 
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indolence. It would save womanhood from its worst col- 
lapse; for when physical life has shed all its adornings, 
what are they to the fresh ones which follow them, if a 
higher intelligence and a spiritual life hold a finer brush and 
chisel, and bring out a richer and more celestial grace? 
And how different will religion become, when woman’s 
deeper and finer intuitions, instead of being smothered, or 
locked in, shall have the culture of such a life-plan! Men, 
left to themselves, are great bunglers in theology. You see 
what work they have made of it, in the scragged and dry 
creeds they have set up. If woman, instead of being 
moulded passively by its priesthood, and accepting its the- 
ology asa tradition, would cultivate her finer and deeper 
intuitions, by giving them a broader and higher intelligence, 
what plastic power might she have over the creeds, and be 
their living soul, and their inspiring song, and sift all the old 
inhumanity out of them. There is a world of truth in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church, but it is truth 
in the fossil; and there is one woman of that Church, who, 
in three of her poems, as I read them, has given us more the- 
ology that breathes and pulses with the inner life, than can 
be found in its sermons and creeds. Always to be learning 
something above our daily work, and which commands it 
and glorifies it, is the first condition, then, of everlasting 
youth. 

There is another: always to be doing something out of and 
beyond the circle of private and personal interest ; not here 
and there, and now and then, and when some agent comes 
along for contributions ; but always, and as one of the cher- 
ished objects of the heart. The poorest man that lives can 
ill afford to keep his scanty treasure all to himself, for his 
sense of poverty wall be twofold, unless he becomes the 
almoner of some charities to others. He must give out his 
life, or he will lose it; and the smaller it is, the more im- 
perative becomes the necessity that it shall go forth and 
return in double measure. For every one must die spir- 
itually, and become at length a withered limb upon the 
social body, if the end he lives for is not out of and beyond 
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himself and his private affairs. And it will be sure to be in 
himself and keep there, unless he choose some good cause 
suited to his powers, and adopt it and cherish it as his own, 
and thus get a link between himself and the race, through 
which come the never-ceasing pulse-beats of humanity. He 
need not go far, nor look long. He will find it in his own 
church denomination, or community, where the work is wait- 
ing for him exactly suited to his unused faculties, waiting to 
break the seal from them and set them free. Hence the 
ereat benefit of being a living member of some church or 
denomination, through which flows the finer life-blood of 
our human nature, if for no other reason, to keep a man from 
the dry rot of selfish individuality and isolation. 

There is one more condition, and one suggested by my 
text. ‘ Rejoice evermore” is the apostle’s exhortation, and 
immediately after, as if having something to do with it, 
“ Pray without ceasing.” Of course he does not mean the 
rite of prayer, which is periodical, but the heart, or sub- 
stance, of it, which is a perpetual opening. ‘This makes the 
thought chime with our doctrine —the unlocking of those 
inner chambers which look towards the east, and give us the 
Lord as our sunrising, and our unclouded peace. Our spir- 
itual faculties lie inmost, and so they are the last to open 
into perfect flower and fruit. And it is one of the rich pro- 
visions of our endowment, that when our natures are 
unfolded in their divine order, as sense becomes more dull, 
the spiritual power, if touched at all, becomes more clear, 
strong, and sight-seeing. So that the prospect ever widens 
and brightens to the last. These belong to the compensa- 
tions of life. If we started on the Switzer side, struggling 
with self, and wrestling with temptation, climbing some- 
times up hills of ice, we are sure to gain the summits where 
the Divine scenery lies soft and sweet upon the soul. And 
this is prayer without ceasing. It is when the stages of 
doubt, denial, and debate, have all been passed and done 
with, when evil has been resisted and cleared away from us, 
and the peace of sin forgiven has been given us, and we ap- 
prehend God, not through blind and traditionary belief, but 
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through the clarified consciousness; and then we join hands 
with the elders before the throne, and the sons of God 
shouting for joy. 

And this is eternal youth, its conditions being threefold, 
learning, doing, praying; not once, but always, and having 
their places in our plan of life. And they will be sure to 
reach all the wards and ranges of our nature, and throw 
them wide open successively to the full enjoyment of their 
objects; from youth, that senses so keenly the things of this 
world, to age, whose hairs grow silvery in the dawn of the 
world to come. I wish this subject could make its just ap- 
peal to those who can now decide for themselves whether 
existence shall be to them a short-lived pleasure, or an ever- 
lasting beauty and joy. I wish its message could reach 
every young person who is given over to moral indolence 
and insensibility. These conditions neglected, they will 
sink under the burden of the day as others have done; or, 
if they have no burdens, sink into vacancy —the soul poor 
and wrinkled as soon as the animal spirits have exhaled, and 
the sparkle of the hour is gone. These conditions observed, 
the mind and the heart will never grow old; the shallow 
gifts and graces of the outward person will fade, only that 
higher and better ones may take their place; life ends, not 
on the northern side, but in landscapes of more than Tuscan 
richness and beauty, where the rose is always fresh, and the 
leaf is always green, and where the body never wrinkles and 
decays, because the soul puts on the bloom of immortality. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


I wish in this article to give some of my first impressions 
on visiting England. I have had no special facilities for ob- 
servation, or advantages of personal intercourse, to assist 
me. I have indeed had the privilege of being brought into 
friendly communication with a few men who, from their 
mental powers, their elevation of character, or their position, 
have great influence in England. But the persons of this 
character whom I have met are few. The ten or eleven 
weeks which I have spent in England have been spent in 
railway-cars, in hotels, in cathedrals, museums, and places of 
public resort. I have been in the midst of the people. I 
have read the morning papers. I have felt the stir of life in 
the community around me. In this way, without any un- 
usual facilities for gaining information, I have been brought 
face to face with the great questions of the day, and led to 
give them a degree of attention, which I never could have 
given to them in my own country. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 


The first thing that struck me in England was the move- 
ment that is going on for popular education. Chester is an 
old town, fourteen or fifteen miles from Liverpool, with 
more perhaps of a medieval aspect than any other town in 
England. Indeed, the wall on which the city prides itself 
more than on anything else purports to have been built 
originally by the Romans, and the city has altogether a look 
of antiquity, as if it might have been asleep for sixteen cent- 
uries, and waked up out of its sleep only within the last 
thirty years. Yet within afew days after I reached Eng- 
land, a great educational meeting was held in Chester to lay 
the foundation stone of a new school-building. The Dean, 
and the Bishop of Chester, and the Duke of Westminster, 
who, I believe, was to give the school-house, were present. 
The late Prime Minister of England, Mr. Gladstone, made a 
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very interesting and suggestive speech on middle-class edu- 
cation. Two or three sentences will indicate the tone of his 
remarks. “It isin the masses,” he says, “of the people of 
this country that, after all, the greatest proportion of useful 
material is to be found; there is less there that is conven- 
tional, there is more that is natural; but, depend upon it, 
whenever you give to a people upon a large scale easy 
access to a good education, the consequence of it will be 
that you will bring out of the ranks of the people —I mean 
of the laboring community —and into a higher rank, a con- 
siderable proportion of those who are your fellow-citizens, 
indeed, but whom I will now describe as your formidable 
competitors. And, therefore, it is high time that the middle- 
classes of this country, who may consider themselves as 
having in a great degree obtained that which others are 
only beginning to seek, it is high time that they, for them- 
selves, and for their children, should consider that much - 
exercise — as in all departments of life, so especially in the 
attainment of knowledge, and the realizing of all the bene- 
fits of education —is needful on their part.” 

A public meeting was held in Nottingham for the extension 
of university education in the populous towns of England. 
The Marquis of Hartington, the leader of the liberal party 
in the House of Commons, presided, and from his speech we 
copy a few sentences to show what is doing for education in 
that direction here in England. The lesson may be not 
without its uses in our country. After referring to the leth- 
argy which had seemed to settle on the English universities, 
the speaker says: “But of late years that has entirely 
changed, not altogether without external stimulants, but 
much more from the energy and public spirit of the younger 
members of the Universities. Great efforts have been made. 
Those efforts first took the direction of improving to the 
greatest possible extent the instructions which the Uni- 
versity could give those who came to them for instruction. 
The range of studies encouraged by the Universities has 
been greatly enlarged. Large sums have been laid out by 


the Universities in the establishment of museums, and labor- 
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atories, and in other appliances of teaching. Members of 
the Universities have been encouraged to devote their ener- 
gies to research in natural science and in philosophy; and 
not only have the Universities so extended themselves at 
home, but have extended their labors abroad. They have 
instituted local examinations, for the purpose of raising the 
standard of education in schools, and they have also intro- 
duced general local examinations; and I say with pride of 
the University of which I have the honor to be an unworthy 
member —the University of Cambridge —that it has gone 
further still. It has taken the lead in this movement of 
University extension, and in conjunction with public-spirited 
citizens of this and other towns, is now making an effort to 
extend a higher system of education to the great centres of 
the country. The University at Cambridge has felt that 
with about three hundred and fifty fellowships — which is, I 
believe, about the number of fellowships held in that Uni- 
versity — the number was excessive for the teaching, or the 
business of the University itself; and I think it does reflect 
the highest credit upon the young and energetic members of 
the University who have gone forth and sought for them- 
selves a new field of usefulness, and have endeavored to 
extend the advantages of higher education to a large number 
of their’ countrymen who have hitherto had no advantage of 
enjoying them.” Other meetings on this great subject were 
held in different parts of the kingdom, and evidently there 
is a general and increasing interest in it. Mr. Forster, 
who has done more for popular education than any other 
man in England, came to the very core of the matter, 
when he said that the time must come when every child 
in England would have within his reach the means of getting 
the education best adapted to his faculties. This single sen- 
tence contains the key for the solution of many of the most 
difficult problems, which are now suggesting themselves to 
some of our most thoughtful minds in America. Our edu- 
cation is too much of one unvarying and stereotyped 
character — giving precisely the same lessons to all. In 
Harvard University, this uniformity has been broken up so 
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as to meet the widely-divergent wants of different classes of 
minds. The same freedom of choice should be allowed to 
the pupils in our public schools, in their more advanced — 
studies, according to their peculiar mental endowments, and 
the calling to which their lives are to be given. 

In our common-school education we are greatly in ad- 
vance of anything that we findin England. ‘The relation of 
the national Church here to the people is a great impediment 
in the way of anything like our common schools. But great 
efforts are making here on all hands for the more general 
and better education of the people. The Universities have 
taken a new lease of life and usefulness, in adapting them- 
selves to the wants of the age. 


THE SENSITIVENESS OF THE GOVERNMENT TO POPULAR 
OPINION 

is a matter that has struck me very much since I have been 
in this country. It may be doubted whether our national 
government is as much influenced by the popular feeling as 
the government here. At the close of the session of Parlia- 
ment, a circular was issued from the Admiralty department, 
which practically required officers of the navy to give up 
any slaves who may have found refuge on board their ships 
in foreign ports, or on the open sea. Immediately the alarm 
was given. The circular was everywhere denounced as an 
attempt to uphold slavery. The press was indignant. Pub- 
lic meetings were called. But hardly was there time to hold 
these meetings before the offensive circular was first sus- 
pended, and then withdrawn. The orators, who had prepared 
themselves to make a violent attack on the government,” 
were placed in a ludicrous position by having nothing to 
contend against. 

Another instance may be given. The Queen’s steam-yacht 
ran down a sailing vessel, and several persons on board the 
sailing vessel were drowned. An inquest was held on the 
bodies of those who were drowned to determine who was to 
be blamed for their death. Before their decision was 
reached, the Queen, in the kindness of her heart, wrote a 
note, expressing her satisfaction with the conduct of her 
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captain, who was in fact on trial at that very time by the 
coroner and his inquest. This was at once regarded as a 
dangerous extension of the royal prerogative. If there is one 
sentiment among Englishmen stronger than another, it is that 
of loyalty to the Queen. But the rights of the people, and 
the impartial administration of the laws, must not in the 
slightest degree be interfered with by her. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS 


is another subject which must press itself on any intelligent 
traveler in England. At first, to us outsiders, the national 
Church seems to be a mighty incubus on the religious 
thought and life of the nation. Its political and social as- 
cendency are very great. Its Creeds and Thirty-nine 
Articles seem like instruments of torture and social oppres- 
sion, bearing with greatest severity on the most sensitive 
and conscientious natures. ‘The national government, the 
universities, the great schools of learning, and the most 
important institutions of the land, are closely connected with 
it. They who live here outside of it have many and seri- 
ous disadvantages. It seems as if there could hardly be 
any true freedom of religious inquiry. And yet, as a matter 
of fact, there is, both in the Church and out of the Church, 
greater freedom of expression, and greater apparent latitude 
of opinion, than among the same classes in the United 
States. The Unitarians as a body are more radical ‘here 
than with us, and more obtrusive, perhaps I might say, and 
dogmatical in the expression of what they do not believe. 
Negations have a much larger place in their daily vocabulary 
than with us. The preaching which I have heard has less of 
positive Christian teaching in it than we should find among 
the corresponding class of preachers among us. 

And this free thinking and speaking is not confined to one 
denomination. The great Church of England is evidently 
moved and shaken to its very centre by the divergent and 
often conflicting opinions of those who minister at its altar. 
As we go among its members, and hear them talk freely on 
the momentous religious questions of the day, we find that 
within the Anglican Church we may go all the way from a 
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Franciscan monk of the Middle Ages to a radical of the ex- 
treme school of our day. And yet they are all bound by the 
severe formularies of their Church. How they do this, how 
they find such liberty within its limits, how they reconcile 
such freedom to doubt with a profession of faith in its arti- 
cles, we cannot easily understand. When a highly-educated 
and able clergyman had expressed to me his views of Christ, 
which coincided entirely with my own Unitarian views, I 
could not help asking, “ How can you, with such views, read 
the Athanasian Creed as a part of your service?” “O, we 
sing it,” he replied, with a hearty laugh. Wonderful in- 
genuity, certainly, is exercised in evading the obligations by 
which the English Church three centuries ago hoped to stay 
all further change or progress in theological inquiry. It 
shows how useless such attempts are; and that it would be 
easier to bind the ocean waves down into one dead level, 
than bind down to one uniform religious belief the restless, 
impatient, inquiring, and progressive spirit, which is moving 
forward the mighty intelligence of the world. 

This freedom of thought is helped onward by the new 
life that has been quickened in the Universities. For cent- 
uries they were little more than vast repositories of learning, 
showing how high the tide had risen in former ages, but 

doing nothing to go forward, or to open new spheres of in- 
- telligence. But now they are waking up to the new life 
and thought of the day. They are placing themselves at 
the head of about every movement of this nineteenth cent- 
ury. In Oxford or Cambridge may be found some of the 
strongest advocates of almost every shade of opinion that 
divides the nation. Youth is the age of doubt. The Uni- 
versity education, in calling the intellectual faculties into full 
activity, leads them into the enchanted land where the mind 
naturally doubts the reality of everything around it. Old 
laws, institutions, habits, beliefs, are subjected to its skepti- 
cal inquiries. I have been told on the authority of a recent 
graduate, who was distinguished for scholarship and integrity 
of character, that only a few of the more intelligent stu- 
dents, whom he knew at one of the great Universities, 
believed in the Christian miracles, and that this was true of 
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thoughtful, religious-minded men. These doubts are no 
longer treated as crimes, but as natural phenomena in the 
healthful progress of the mind from ignorance to truth. 
And we, who have no doubt of the reality of the Christian 
miracles, look on this fact as a hopeful sign of progress in 
the Christian intelligence of the English people. We do 
not regard it as foreshadowing an age of skepticism or un- 
belief, but of free thought, and, through it, of intelligent 
and well-grounded Christian convictions of truth and duty. 
When the young men, who are to be the leaders and teach- 
ers of the coming generation, are free to doubt, the time 
cannot be far off when Christian freedom within the Church 
may have full course, without violating its formularies, or 
occupying a position of doubtful truthfulness and honor. 

I should be glad to speak more fully of the Unitarians. 
But it would require more time and space than I now have. 
Wherever I went I was interested in the enthusiasm and 
steadfastness with which our friends were laboring in every 
good cause. The former generation of Unitarian ministers 
have left behind them in the communities where they lived, 
a good reputation for purity of life, intelligence, and thought- | 
fulness for others; their memory is still a power for good. 
The present generation may not be so remarkable for their 
scholarly habits of calm and thorough investigation; but 
they are earnest workers, and are faithfully doing their part 
to lead the nation on into a higher civilization. The best 
men in the English Church speak of them, and the work they 
are doing, with great respect. If the cause which they 
represent makes but little progress outwardly, as a denom- 
inational movement, it is because the spirit of free inquiry 
and of liberal Christianity is going on with increasing 
power in other denominations. One Sunday morning I 
heard an excellent Unitarian sermon preached to a hundred 
people in a Unitarian chapel; and in the afternoon I heard 
just as liberal a sermon preached to three thousand people 
in Westminster Abbey. The Unitarian churches would be 
more fully attended if the Established Church were more 
narrow and illiberal in its theology. 

J. H. Morrison. 
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EDITORS” NOTE BOOK. 


LS 6: 


The readers of this Review have part in the profound 
interest with which the American people approach the 
opening of the second century of the nation’s life. No 
thoughtful man, indeed, can pass one of the mile-stones that 
mark the years without serious self-questioning; without 
remembrances both joyous and sad, and an onlooking to the 
future that is not free from solicitude, if it be not touched 
with anxious forecast. The things that have been attempted 
or accomplished, the hopes that have been fulfilled or 
blasted, the disasters that have fallen or impended, the 
anxieties and evil auguries that have proved well-grounded 
or baseless, the good that has been bettered or marred, 
the bad that has been conquered or confirmed, the joys 
and griefs that have come or gone,—all these things 
return, and call forth mingled emotions, and bring their 
various lessons, and become the basis on which we compute 
the probabilities of the advancing years. 

So, on the larger theatre of the nation’s life, at the opening 
of this centennial year, we naturally recall the promise and 
the perils of a hundred years ago, the prophecies of good and 
ill that attended the venture of a new nationality and an 
untried form of government. We compare with these pre- 
dictions and expectations the real perils that have endangered 
our institutions in the course of its history hitherto, their 
partial failures to work out all the good hoped for, their 
complete failure to end in the speedy ruin often predicted or 
feared; and in these results we find both 
and warnings, and from them seek to get so 
problems that are pressing now, and 
to shape rightly our future course. 

The question may properly be asked whether the hundred 
years of the American Republic have realized in a fair degree 
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the hopes of the founders of this government. In many 
important regards the answer is ready and emphatic. In 
regard to the development of material resources, it cannot be 
doubted that no predictions at the outset began to anticipate 
the fulfilled results. Samuel Adams nor Patrick Henry ever 
had a vision of what the nation they helped to birth would 
attain to in a hundred years, —of the spread of its popula- 
tion, the wide fields of its agriculture, the wealth of its mines 
and varied industries. Benjamin Franklin, with all the 
seership of his science, could have gone little way in fore- 
casting what the inventive genius of a hundred years would 
do in multiplying the results of labor, and increasing the 
comforts and the power of man. The immense opportunity 
furnished by our vast unopened territory, and by our institu- 
tions, joined with the mechanical facilities and with the 
spirit of enterprise which has pervaded our age, has issued 
in results that outrun prophecy. We have nothing to show 
in the great Exposition at Philadelphia next summer so 
admirable and well worth attentive study as the develop- 
ment of industry itself, and the increase of the nation’s wealth 
and power of creating wealth, in its life of a hundred years. 

In another respect the best prophecies at the outset of our 
national history have been fulfilled. The strength and ade- 
quacy of republican governmentare assured. The capability. 
of man for self-government has been demonstrated. What- 
ever may happen hereafter, a hundred years of successful 
experiment settles that. The capacity of representative 
government to deal with difficult questions, to put down 
insurrection, and settle intestine discord, will hardly be ques- 
tioned henceforth. The conditions of general intelligence 
and moral soundness must indeed be granted, but these are 
precisely the conditions on which republicanism in this coun- 
try has always based its hopes. 

In other important respects it would be easy to show that 
our institutions have kept the promise of their founders,—in 
the efficiency of public instruction, in the agencies of philan- 
thropy, in the voluntary support of the institutions of 
religion. However far these fall short of ideal excellence, it 
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may at least be said that under no other form of government 
are they anywhere surpassed or equalled. 

But there were other hopes centered in the American 
experiment of free government than those which related to 
material development or national security, hopes much more 
closely connected with the real unfolding of human nature 
and the essential well-being of man. Mr. Froude somewhere 
says that after all talk of progress and of institutions, the hap- 
piness and true dignity of human life depend on much the 
same things in all ages, and that these conditions are mainly 
moral. Gains in the average moral status are the hardest of 
all things to estimate. Character is the slowest of all 
growths in a people; beside that the century plant makes 
haste to blossom. Whether, on the whole, character has 
gained in America in a hundred years, whether it has 
not lost in elevation and intensity what it has gained in 
breadth and depth, whether it has not lost in firmness of 
fibre and sturdiness of integrity all it has surely gained in 
richness of sentiment and catholicity of temper, —are ques- 
tions that cannot be decided by any evidence at hand. Men 
will answer them according to their faith or their whim. 

However they are answered, the best hopes of a hundred 
years not only, but of eighteen hundred years, remain in 
large measure unrealized. Individual souls here and there 
catch the promise and turn into it grand fulfillment. Com- 
munities are kindled in the fire of these lives, and moved in 
the direction of some ideal end, or along the line of some 
high reform. Institutions are corrected or improved, and 
the burdens a little eased. But lifting burdens only shifts 
them until self-control and the freedom of righteousness are 
attained. Character is the main factor of a nation’s progress, 
and character is mainly the work of each new generation, 
only helped by the wise influence and inspiring example of 
the best men and women of earlier ages, and by the clearer 
moral atmosphere these have helped to bring. 


There are many problems that the first century of the 


American Republic bequeathes to its successor unsolved, 
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some of which indeed are only now rising into prominence. 
Such is the great question of labor and capital, one aspect of 
‘which, and an extremely interesting one, our readers will 
find treated in an article on the business situation in the 
present number of this Review. 

Another is the religious question, which the recent speech 
and message of President Grant, and the Constitutional 
Amendment, introduced into Congress by Mr. Blaine, have 
brought somewhat unexpectedly into the political arena. 
Mr. Wasson shows us how this question of papal interference 
with the State is being treated under very different govern- 
mental conditions from ours, in a country where it has 
assumed a significance and urgency to which it cannot in 
this country for a long time attain. This is no reason, 
however, why we should not be forewarned and forearmed ; 
and Mr. Blaine’s proposed amendment will have the effect 
to test the strength of Roman Catholic hostility to un- 
sectarian schools, and the temper of political parties in 
regard to this question; and if adopted, to secure the Amer- 
ican system of education from all perils at the hands of 
political schemers, except by the very remote one of revolu- 
tion. The only doubt as to the adoption of this amendment, 
arises from the unreadiness of the public to discuss the 
question, and the natural dislike of politicians to let this 
measure interfere with the combinations they are supremely 
interested in making for the possession and partition of 
official places and spoils. Whatever of perplexity or con- 
sternation it may occasion the latter class, all good men 
should desire none the less to see this touchstone applied. 
Whenever the matter is fairly before the American people, 
we cannot doubt their emphatic judgment in favor of unsec- 
tarian public schools, and against all partition of public 
funds among religious sects. 

. We cannot, however, endorse the recommendation of the 
President, that such Constitutional Amendment shall go to 
the extent of “forbidding in such schools the teaching of 
religious, atheistic or Pagan tenets,” since we believe that 
besides the very needful moral instruction that might be 
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held to be forbidden in the first of these terms, there is an 
unsectarian and well-nigh universal basis of religion, the 
‘recognition of which is strictly in place in the public school, 
or wherever children are taught. However wise and right 
it may be to yield in this regard to local clamor or temporary 
prejudice, the ideal training of the child does not admit a 
strict division between “secular” and moral and religious 
education; and the State ought not to abdicate, by consti- 
tutional enactment, the right to inculcate the virtues funda- 
mental to the life of the nation, and to reinforce these by the 
supreme sanction of reverence for the Divine law. 

Nor, while sympathizing in large part with the President’s 
view of the evils which are likely to attend the extraordinary 
increase of untaxed church-property, are we prepared to 
assent to his proposal of a Constitutional Amendment for- 
bidding such exemption. The withdrawal of this exemp- 
tion in the main (we should except church-edifices, though 
not church-lands), by State legislation, is, we think, desirable ; 
but it is certainly questionable whether the matter requires, 
or even properly admits of, the interference of the national 
government. Certainly, since it is wholly subject to regu- 
lation by local law, and since no State — save, we believe, 
California, in forming its original Constitution —has yet even 
discussed the subject in its legislature, it can hardly be 
statesmanship to adopt the proposed amendment. It may, 
however, be of service to the country to have called its 
attention to the rapid increase of ecclesiastical wealth, and 
the perils of leaving it to grow untaxed. 


The best method of checking and curing intemperance is 
another of the questions which American moralists must 
study in the new century as they have studied it hitherto. 
When we consider the waste and woe caused by drunken- 
ness, and its ravages in every community and neighborhood, 
the apathy which pervades the public mind in regard to this 
subject becomes something inconceivable and monstrous. 


The arithmetical figures which denote the various 


ces cost of 
intoxicating 


liquors are startling enough, but the tragedies 
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of wasted manhood, the record of brutal crimes, the common 
story of disgrace, poverty, and outrage, and the sadder 
stories left untold, but no less surely known to be true, —tell 
of a price in human happiness and honor that would be un- 
speakably dreadful to contemplate were not our spiritual 
senses dulled by habit. That an evil so immense, and so 
largely preventible, and even curable, as intemperance — as is 
proved by the changed condition of many communities in 
New England within the last forty years,—should awaken 
only a threadbare interest, and call forth only scattering 
spasmodic exertions, is one of those evidences of the possi- 
bility of a state of topical spiritual paralysis in a community 
that are the most perplexing and disheartening facts with 
which the philanthropist and the Christian worker has to 
deal. Mr. Heywood’s paper on this subject is the last word 
hitherto of a discussion opened by an essay which he read at 
the meeting of the National Conference at Syracuse. 


We present in Mr. Livermore’s essay on the “ International 
Exhibition,” the first of a series of papers, by several writers, 
on topics that have special interest from their connection 
with this centennial year. Some of these will be historical 
sketches of leading events of 1776, while others will relate 
to the great moral and religious movements by which the 
last century has been characterized, and which have stamped 
themselves on our American civilization. While welcoming, 
as heretofore, to these pages the best results of critical in- 
quiry and Christian scholarship, we hope never to be forget- 
ful that it is the first office of religious thought and research 
to bring forth helpful and inspiring truth for the strengthen- 
ing of Christian manhood, and the elevation of humanity. 
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THINGS AT HOME. 


Our Universalist brethren have been chafing under a home 
thrust given to the denomination in a sermon preached be- 
fore them at their convention in Lynn, by the Rev. Dr. Ry- 
der, who charges them with a neglect of personal piety, in 
language, which, although it may be exaggerated somewhat 
from the heat of great feeling, expresses the vital want in all 
the churches of Christ. Our friends were startled, dismayed, 
when this appeal came flaming down uponthem. One mem- 
ber, burning with ‘a sense of injustice, made a protest in the 
form of a resolution; but the good sense and candor of the 
denomination obliged him to withdraw it. In fact, the Uni- 
versalists have received this address, after the first shock was 
over, with a calmness, modesty, and seriousness, which it 
would be well for us to imitate. We donot believe our Uni- 
versalist brethren need such a rebuke any more than our- 
selves. Weallneedit. We need to be reminded that religion 
is something more than sitting in our pews and paying the 
minister’s salary; that the Church of Christ calls for some- 
thing more than common honesty and respectability. It for- 
bids us to say, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” It beseeches 
us to love one another in Christ, and work together under 
his watch-word, with our time and money ; to pray and sing 
with the spirit and understanding ; to join affectionately in 
the beautiful rites of the Church, and feel her bond of fellow- 
ship and inspiration wherever we go in the world. We do 
not train our young people to love the Church of Christ, and 
when they go from our roofs into other homes, they often live 
for years with no abiding places for worship, no permanent 
religious association, until, perhaps, they need the minister 
to bury their dead, and suddenly find themselves prostrated 
“without hope and without God in the world.” We do not 
wish to make any reflections upon our brethren of the vari- 
ous other denominations; but they are made of 
sions as we,” and we believe the wisest and best a 
deplore the indifference to person 
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ber who make up their congregations. There is no need for 
us to despair. We all, as workers, need a fresh baptism of 
the spirit, that we may be more earnest and faithful in win- 
ning our brothers and sisters to the unspeakable joys which 
are found among the disciples of Christ. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION. 


This is the title of an article which has appeared of late 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, and being the leading one in that 
valuable review, it commands our attention. The writer 
opens his article with this rather startling assertion: ‘ The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead body is essential to 
the validity of Christianity.” Weare tempted to lay the ar- 
ticle down, repulsed by so dogmatic and narrow a statement ; 
but as we go on reading, we find that the writer modifies his 
assertion somewhat afterwards, by his way of looking at the 
earthly organism of man, and that substance which he thinks 
is left behind with it after the “spirit” has departed to the 
other world. He believes, in common with many thinkers, 
that man is composed of body, soul, and spirit. In the brute 
he asserts that all life and sensation go out with the dissolv- 
ing form forever. That is his theory only, for many of us are 
inclined to believe that the quality of soul in them is the 
same as ours, though less in quantity, and thus hope to see 
our humble companions in the next world. The striking 
peculiarity of the writer’s belief is, that he thinks the body 
is not merely sundered from the soul at death, but that 
“there is a painful sundering of soul and spirit.” After the 
parting pang, he says “ the spirit reluctantly bears the separ- 
ation, and waits in expectant hope the coming assured re- 
union.” Here we have an attempt at a philosophical inter- 
pretation of the Old Church doctrine that the dead sleep in 
the ground until the last trump, when they shall be aroused 
to judgment. What incomprehensible theories cling around 
our divine and simple faith, and have done so for ages, from 
a too literal interpretation of Scripture texts! One proof- 
text is perhaps that one of Jesus. The hour cometh and now 
is when the dead shall hear the voice_of the Son of God, and 
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they that hear shall live. Some of our Unitarian commenta- 
tors would interpret the following word graves as graves of 
sin and degradation ; but we see no reason why we should 
not take the verse in its actual meaning of earthly graves. 
But the “now is” takes away completely the idea that Jesus 
postponed the resurrection and judgment to a far-off future. 
“He that believeth not,” he says, “is condemned already.” 
And this is the condemnation, that he hath not believed that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. His worst punishment is 
(whatever other he may need also), that he knows nothing 
and will know nothing of the divine grace and joy and peace 
of being a disciple of Christ and a true son of the Father. 
Jesus, in spite of the strong pictures in some of his parables, 
constantly speaks of eternal life as now, immediate in this 
world and the one to come. Would his Father let his be- 
loved lie in the ground, haunting their eld bodies for “a thou- 
sand years,” longing and struggling, or mutely waiting to be 
united with their better part in heaven? No. He would 
have shed more bitter tears than those he let fall in Gethsem- 
ane if such were their fate. 

We have no criticism to make upon the conclusions of the 
writer in in regard to the future condition of the soul. They 
are spiritual in their character, and such as commend them- 
selves to the minds of all the best Christians. But this terri- 
ble intermediate time, which hangs like a nightmare upon 
the imagination of many old believers—we will not say 
hearts, —for in great sorrow their hearts refuse to accept it. 
This terrible idea, he endeavors to reconcile with the highest 
philosophy. His views in this respect seem to me thoroughly 
Pagan, and are supported by pictorial texts of Scripture, 
which, however grand in exciting the consciences of men, are 
hardly to be used in defence of such theories. He quotes 
Job as follows: “Oh, that Thou wouldst hide me in the 
grave, that Thou wouldst keep me secret until thy wrath be 
Ve ae ares aaa appoint me a set time and deliver 
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that some portion of their friends were there, although they 
knew the body had dissolved? It was a creditable feeling 
for them, and redeemed them from the brute savage, who 
saw nothing beyond the senses. But has Christianity noth- 
ing better to give than this? The early Christians immured 
in the Catacombs — could they have rejoiced at the thought 
_of a future life for ages, part in heaven, and part still in the 
bowels of the earth? Could they have written such a 
touching epitaph as this over a young girl: ‘Sophronia, 
sweet Sophronia! thou livest in God.” 

This view of one writer carries us back still further to the 
ancient Egyptians and Babylonians. He quotes a magnifi- 
cent passage of Isaiah when the prophet speaks of the 
proud King of Babylon going down among the dead, saying, 
“‘ Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy com- 
ing; it stirreth up the dead for thee, even the chief ones of the 
earth.” ... Says the writer, whose sense of poetry is lost in 
his preconceived theory, “These kings were quiet and still 
in their tombs, ‘lying in glory every one in his own house,’ 
and though roused at his coming, they yet fall back in their 
slumber, and this mightiest monarch of them all is denied a 
place among them.” He closes this passage with this start- 
ling sentence, not by way of theory but an actual assertion: 
“The dead sleep, but have occasional wakings in partial 
consciousness.” 

We cannot for the moment answer one word to this. We 
are speechless in pain at such a thought, and then our whole 
being utters a cry against it. It is a melancholy voice from 
the childhood of the world. It was wonderful that the 
ancient Egyptians, considering they were such a sensuous, 
pleasure-loving people, should have groped so for immor- 
tality. But it was only groping compared with the light 
that began to shine on the Hebrew poets and seers, and 
overspread at last with its fullness the face of Jesus Christ. 
We can say with the old church liturgy that we believe in 
the resurrection of the body; not the old garment, but a 
new and more spiritual one that rises from the old —the 
same, and yet not the same... We cannot, therefore, see how 
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the resurrection of Jesus can be a type of our own, as we 
think it is, unless we believe that it was his beautiful, glori- 
fied and spiritual body that rose, or was, in fact, ever present, 
only he had that great vital power by which he was able to 
show himself to those who loved him. If we had an over- 
whelming faith, an utter freedom from the spirit of unrest 
and care, we might, perhaps, see our beloved ones with him. 
We cannot doubt from the testimony of pure souls, reaching 
back to the early patriarchs, that there has been sometimes, 
open vision. These moments have, however, been granted 
in great crises in men’s lives, as in the case of the apostle 
whose great inspiration was the Resurrection; but our poor 
natures could not bear the strain while we stay here. It 
would unfit us for our duties on earth. We must work the 
work for which we are sent here, remembering that if we 
keep his words, ‘‘ we shall never see death.” 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


We have made a fresh start in our schools with a new 
lesson paper modeled somewhat after the same plan as the 
old one, only that two minds can never work in the same 
traces. ‘The new lessons are pointed, practical, and very 
interrogative. Perhaps some teachers would say, too much 
so, as they give the children a chance to answer often in 
monosyllables. The questions, it is true, are simple, but they 
arrest the child’s attention at the outset, and that is a matter 
of first importance. Moreover, the teacher is responsible if 
these questions are used asa dry compendium, — got through 
with in a short time. However simple they may seem, now 
and then comes a searching one which probes keenly the 
daily life, habits, and thoughts of the child. We welcome, 
therefore, gratefully, this new aid to our God-given work. 
We cannot refrain from looking back upon the past lessons 
we have used with a word of recognition. The Sunday- 
school work is always in some measure an ungracious task. 
There are plenty to find fault with its leaders, to call its 
teachers dull, and to say there is no use in having it at all. 


Fortunately those who work in this vineyard have some- 
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thing besides the approbation of men to encourage them, or 
they would long ago have fainted. Was there ever a hymn- 
book that satisfied our denomination? Probably not. Neither 
will there ever be very likely a Sunday-school manual. It is 
“the nature of the creature” — or, we might perhaps be a 
little softer, and say itis the nature of the human creature, to 
be finding fault instead of taking hold and doing. We began 
to speak of our past series of lessons. For ourselves, we 
would like to pay a tribute to their excellence. They were 
rich in suggestive truths, reverent, and yet not timid in 
facing modern thought, taking hold of essentials, and pre- 
senting a graphic outline of the gospel narratives. We feel 
sure that many of our teachers will agree with us, and they 
will also be ready as we are, to give a cordial reception to 
the new series. 


OUR CO-WORKERS. 


Our friend and missionary at the West, in Illinois, Rev. 
Mr. Douthit, has had the satisfaction during the month of 
November of seeing the corner-stone of his church in Shel- 
byville actually laid. We who have long worshiped in 
decorous and perhaps beautiful houses, cannot realize fully 
the joy of a little band out there, who have gathered in little 
places not their own, and who now, at the cost of sacrifices 
on their part, see their cherished hopes approaching toward 
fulfillment. The day was rainy and dark, but their hearts 
were so warm and hght that they did not know it. This 
church is the first Congregational one in Shelbyville. This 
word Congregational is not an especially high-sounding one, 
and it is really the common property of us all; but our 
Orthodox friends got the start of us with it, and the word 
is chiefly associated with them, so that we are rather pleased 
when our churches take possession of it first. It is pleasant 
to read in the Shelbyville paper sent us by Mr. Douthit with 
other pamphlets, that Dr. Mills, of the Presbyterian Church, 
conducted the exercises. He made in his address one pointed 
statement; namely, this: “‘ Every individual who lives and 
dies without an acceptance of the Gospel is a failure.” It 
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may seem at first sight arbitrary, but, in reality, what are all 
the glories of art, the discoveries of science, even, to the 
soul, compared with the joy of that inward harmony with 
God which we have learned how to find through Jesus 
Christ his Son? Mr Douthit made an earnest address, 
which was reported, we think, in the Christian Register. 
He is giving a series of Sunday Evening Talks on various 
graphic subjects like these: ‘““Some Heathen Seekers after 
God”; ‘Some Catholic Saints”; “Luther and his Co- 
Workers”; “The Wesleys”; “Some Noted Infidels and 
Skeptics”; ‘“*Swedenborg and Spiritualism”; “Some Unita- 
rian Worthies.” Without seeming to find fault with what 
has been done, we will say that we wish that the ministers 
around Boston who have so disinterestedly inaugurated a 
series of Sunday Evening Lectures in our country churches 
this winter, would take up another year such subjects as 
these, rather than those, however valuable, which concern 
moral economics. The course begun in Boston this winter, 
which touches on personal religion, we believe will bear 
much fruit. 

Our other missionary at Janesville is supported by the 
Western Conference. Rey. J. Ll. Jones has also sent us some 
circulars showing the nature of his work. He was spared 
from his church thirteen weeks that he might go abroad 
“and preach the gospel to every creature.” We will not at- 
tempt to enumerate the miles he has travelled, nor the towns 
and villages where he has preached. We know he is full of 
zeal and energy ; his spirit is electrifying, and he has found 
everywhere warm friends of our cause. More than half the 
sum required for his expenses he has collected from his audi- 
ences, which is a substantial sign that they are not only 
“hearers but doers of the word.” Let us bear these two 
workers in our hearts, and bid them God-speed, and do some- 
thing more than say to the sheep of these flocks, “ Be ye 
warmed and fed.” 

The Unitarian society in Milwaukee has recen 


anew pastor, and the Wisconsin Unitarian Conf 


erence was 
held there in December. We shall not receive reports of it 


tly secured 
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before going to press. but have no doubt it will quicken 
the life of our brethren, and warm their souls toward one 
another. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 

We have received a copy of the journal sent us by the 
Centennial Society of Philadelphia, with the request that we 
should notice it. There is a complaint that there is not 
enough interest manifested in our towns and villages. We 
think it owing to the fact that we are all tired of seeing or 
hearing about great expositions. We recognize the propriety 
of having the occasion in Philadelphia, but we cannot help 
regretting that so much money is to be spent in great show- 
buildings, when a simple mass celebration of the people, with 
speeches, music, and poetry, would have been so much more 
delightful. We will not croak now, however, but give the 
work our best wishes and support. We trust the committee 
who are so willing that women should get money for them, 
and who are so ready to recognize their abilities in that re- 
spect, will also give them a fair opportunity to show what 
they can do, not only in needle-work and fine art, but in all 
branches of mechanical industry, discovery and invention. 


Wits 925. dbo 
THINGS ABROAD. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes, of some weeks back, contains 
a very interesting article by M. le Comte Goblet d’Alviella, 
entitled “ A Visit to the Rationalistic Churches of London.” 
Weare indebted to the English Inquirer for some knowledge 
of it. The Count appears to include under the word ration- 
alist four different bodies, headed, 1st, Unitarians, 2d, Theists, 
3d, Deists, or Free Theists, and 4th, Comtists, or the Human- 
itarians. He does “not hesitate,” he says, “to include the 
Unitarian Church under the denomination of Rationalists, 
because, although it still merits the name of Christian, since 
it has a community in the history, traditions, and sentiments 
of all the other subdivisions of Christianity, it is not less 
entitled to the term rationalist, as its distinctive character is 
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not to impose upon its members any dogma rejected by the 
individual reason.” He goes on to give an account of some 
of their churches in London which he visited, beginning 
with Mr. Martineau’s; he noticed the fact that there were a 
great many carriages at the door, which indicated that the 
congregation was mostly of the upper middle class. It was 
also made up of more women than men. He visited the 
Independent Church at Clarence Road, Kentishtown, thought 
it charming, and speaks of the congregation there joining in 
with the choir in singing. We think the Count should have 
visited the Unitarian churches also, in the smaller towns and 
villages of England, in order to get a true idea of their 
usages, their social-life, their working forces, and philan- 
thropies. He appears, also, to have overlooked several of 
what we should call good, old-fashioned Unitarian societies 
in London and vicinity. He visited a “hall near the Gower 
Street Station,” where some Unitarians were assembled. 
Their peculiarity was, that after the evening service the 
chapel was transformed into a debating-hall, and the sermon 
on the Miracles was discussed by the audience. Some among 
the Unitarian congregation, he Says, recognize miracle and 
revelation, and celebrate the Lord’s Supper, not in a mys- 
tical sense, but as an act of communion; while others, he 
says, have nothing more of Christianity (so called) in them 
than the name. We must not place too much reliance upon 
a foreigner’s hasty interpretations, but we are inclined to 
think the lines of demarkation in England are not so distinct 
as here. Most of our ministerial] brethren here, we believe, 
who have renounced the usages and beliefs of Christianity, 
have chosen to give up the Unitarian name, although we 
have never asked them to do go. Under the head of Theism, 
he describes Mr. Voysey’s church. He gives an account of 
his withdrawal from the Established Church, speaks of his 
mayased Prayer-book, and thought his sermon on the “ Atone- 
ment” might have been preached by any Unitarian minister. 
He next speaks of Dr. Perfitt’s congregation of “ Independent 
Religious Reformers in Newman Street.” The audience here 
contained more men than women. The Service was a lect- 
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ure, with singing and prayer, but the congregation remained 
seated, and took no part in anything. The Count explains 
their apparent want of success to the fact that they have not 
developed the spiritual life. He speaks of Mr. Conway’s 
society under the name of Deists, or Free Theists. Here 
he found savants, professional men, an alderman, an ex-Lord 
Mayor, graduates of Oxford, and the president of the Royal 
Philological Society, etc., ete. Among them he observed 
dissent in politics, as well as in religion. He visited also 
the little Iron Church in St. Paul’s Road, where the service 
was conducted in very much the same manner as at South 
Place, only the congregation was of a lower class, and more 
devout. He explains this from the fact “that the latter 
came out from a regular and traditional church,” while the 
people at South Place were “made up of religious dilettanti, 
practicing — from the force of reason rather than from con- 
viction — the least complicated and the freest worship they 
were able to find.” 

M. le Comte ends at last his circuit with the Comtists, or 
Humanitarians. He gives a description of a church of the 
Positivists, which in place of the worship of God has the 
worship of Humanity. Its meetings were held in a hall not 
far from the British Museum. The members are few in 
number. We must pardon the Count for being a little 
jocose in quoting the saying of a Broad Churchman, who 
after visiting this church was asked if he had seen one God 
in three persons there. ‘ No,” he answered; “but he had 
seen three persons and no God.” 

Seriously, we do not mean to look at these religious socie- 
ties flippantly, any more than Count D’Alviella. We 
believe there is room for all good workers in the world, and 
we must endeavor to see truths from other people’s point of 
view sometimes, not to make us indifferent to our own 
cherished beliefs, but in order to widen and sweeten our 
natures. Let us all, radicals and conservatives, try to 
remember that he is not necessarily a Liberal Christian who 
believes this, or rejects that, but he who respects all men’s 
sincere beliefs, and is willing to have them saved; that is, 
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purified in the way best suited to the wants and aspiration 
of their own highest nature. 

We cannot refrain from quoting a few sentences here 
from an article in the London Jnquirer on ** Unsectarianism,” 
by Mr. Bartram; particularly at this time, when our Review 
is starting another year, and bears on its title-page the name 
Unitarian: — 


“ When a man, holding what he believes to be truer, holier, and more 
self-ennobling views of God, and of his nature and providence, is not 
anxious that others should enjoy similar views, he is either culpably 
indifferent, or grossly selfish; if those views bring him comfort and 
consolation, it ought not to be to the earnest religious man a matter of 
comparatively slight importance that others hold creeds which would 
entail on him unendurable torment and misery. But if the unsectarian 
man is so far elevated above the plane of his fellows that he cares little 
for party names, there is no great reason why he should yearn for the 
absorption of all party designations in the name ‘Christian.’ Such a 
wish is decidedly sectarian, and inconsistent with his pure unsectarian- 
ism, otherwise indifferentism. And this mention of names leads me to 
the consideration of what is frequently written about our own Unitarian 
name. Personally, I am utterly indifferent as to-what I am called, or 
what the place of worship which I am in the habit of attending is 
named. In these respects I am purely unsectarian, otherwise indifferent. 
But if I am asked what, for the sake of common convenience, I call 
myself, or what the chapel aforesaid should be designated, I confess that 
I think Unitarian is at once appropriate and sectarian, but sectarian only 
in the sense of being descriptive. To tell a man here and nowadays that 
I am a Christian conveys little or nothing to his mind; it might be 
different in Turkey. To tell him I am a ‘Free Christian,’ or a ‘ Liberal 
Christian,’ or a ‘Broad Church Nonconformist,’ gives an equally hazy 
idea; but to tell him that I am a ‘Baptist,’ an ‘Episcopalian,’ a ‘ Wes- 
leyan,’ or a ‘ Unitarian,’ gives him some notion of my stand-point.... 

“Tam persuaded that a purely unsectarian spirit,is incompatible with 
religious earnestness, and I am further persuaded that, within due lim- 
itations, a sectarian spirit is that best fitted to spread the cause of real 
religion. I say within due limitations, for the sectarian man should 
always remember that the truth he has got hold of is relative and limited 
only; that nothing but pure reason can make another see his own reason- 
able faith, 80 that persecution or inducement is equally repugnant to the 
real and lasting spread of his truth; that while names are useful when 
they accurately describe, they cease to have any value so soon as they no 
longer convey a meaning, Within these limits the sectarian man may 
work earnestly, without having the slightest cause to be ashamed of his 
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sectarianism, or feeling that he is in any way acting contrary to the 
spirit of the widest charity or the broadest catholicity.” 


We cannot do better in conclusion than to quote from 
another writer in that paper, Mr. Armstrong, who is speak- 
ing of the ideal Church:— 


“Tt must be a Church where men who love to linger on the memory 
of Jesus, and men who love to peer into the mysterious glories of the 
time to come; men who love to read of the rude strivings after God 
which hallow the page of Hebrew history, and men who love to meet the 
God of to-day in the divinest beauties of the seen or unseen universe; 
men who feel themselves made holier by sitting at the feet of ancient 
prophets, and men who find their truest consecration in the present voice 
of the eternal Spirit dwelling in their hearts,—the living Church of 
future generations must be a Church in which all these can kneel together 
before the everlasting might, or stand up to chant together the everlast- 
ing love; where no man shall say to his brother, ‘Thou art an unbeliever, 
get thee hence’; nor any other, ‘Thou art too orthodox for me; depart 
from my advanced and enlightened communion.’... But let us at least 
work always towards that far on ideal,—many members with many 
thoughts, but yet one body in one Spirit, even the Spirit of that vast God 
who is greater than all thoughts of wisest men, and holds in his eternal 
hand, and cherishes with his eternal love, alike the ignorant and the 
enlightened, alike the superstitious and the free! Amen.” 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Literature in Germany. 


1. Just now every young German theological scholar feels called 
to attempt the interpretation of the Greek myths,to show how 
the stories of gods and goddesses come from the phenomena of 
sea, and land, and sky, and how the divine forces are only a 
poetic name for the forces of nature. Dr. Conrad Bursian takes 
this theme for his festal address to the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Science (ueber den religioesen Charakter des griechischen 
Mythos), and points out the natural origin of many of the relig- 
ious fables in the popular worship and song. Perseus cutting off 
the head of Medusa is the lightning splitting the terrible thunder- 
cloud. Phzdra pursuing Hippolytus is the moon following the 
sun, whose chariot driven across the sky sinks in the sea. Ares 
is the storm-cloud which devastates, while Hermes is the refresh- 
ing rain-cloud. There is danger of pressing this natural symbol- 
ism too far, And Bursian is certainly wrong when he denies 
any ethical character to the early Greek myths. In the Greek 
land, as in all lands where there is mythology, moral ideas find 
expression in fables not less than natural forces. The gods have 
human passions, and are made in the likeness of men as much as 
they are names for the elementary and lower clashings and ming- 
lings. The sun-god has a character. 

2. A remarkable Biblical study, which will tax severely, but 
will probably reward, the patience of the reader, is the Manual of 
Dr. August Koehler, the first half of which has been published in 
a volume of five hundred pages. (Lehrbuch der Biblischen Gesch- 
ichte Alten Testaments.) It begins at the beginning of the 
sacred story, and comes down to the conquest and division of 
Canaan after the return of the tribes, The history follows the 
Biblical narrative, illustrating this by the discoveries of Assyrian 
and Kgyptian scholars, and by geographical observations. Herr 
Koehler is not a radical critic; he believes in the supernatural 
mission and work of Moses and the Patriarchs, and in the truth- 
fulness of the story which they have left. Yet he is too candid 
a scholar to leave aside the apparent contradictions and’ discrep- 
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ancies of the Pentateuch, and consents to the theory that this is 
a compilation of fragments, and not the work of a single hand. 
Only he will have it that the fragments harmonize, and were 
compiled in their present form for the purpose of harmonizing 
them. He assigns as the date of the Exodus the year 1490 B. C., 
neglecting here the judgments of the Egyptian scholars. His 
book, nevertheless, for conscientious research, may be fairly classed 
with the works of Tuch, and Ewald, and Knobel. 

3. Hengstenberg’s work on the book of Job is speedily fol- 
lowed by the work of Prof. Hermann Zschokke, on that 
wonderful poem (das Buch Job uebersetst und erklaert), a goodly 
volume of three hundred and sixty pages. An original feature 
of the book is that the philological and verbal criticism is not 
given with the general commentary, but put into a second part, 
so that the readers who do not care for this may get what they 
want in a cheaper form. The translation is very well done, very 
literal and exact, yet withal in good easy German. Too much 
weight is given to the Latin Vulgate; but in the main the best 
authorities are used both for meaning and commentary. The 
theology is the moderate orthodoxy of Delitsch. If the com- 
mentary is not so original as some others of the great German 
scholars, it skilfully adapts their labors, and is excellent for prac- 
tical use. The mistakes are few. It is remarkable that the Book 
of Job, which, in its general teaching — apart from its prose con- 
clusion by no means harmonizes with the teaching of the 
Psalms, or of the Gospels, should be a favorite book of the con- 
servative commentators. This work of Zschokke is part of a 
Catholic series, intended for the instruction and guidance of the 
Catholic priests and laity. Itis a good sign that Catholic and 
Protestant interchange here their knowledge and their skill. 

4; Our own Dr. Furness is not the only scholar whose life-work 
has been the illustration of the blessed life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
More than fifty years ago, Karl Hase read lectures on this theme 
at the University of Tiibingen; and these lectures, condensed 
into a “Leben Jesu,” had reached in 1865 their fifth edition. 
Now, the venerable Nestor of German Christology, who has re- 
cently celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday, says what is probably 
his last word upon his beloved theme, in a solid octavo of six 
hundred and twenty pages (Geschichte Jesu, Nach akademischen 
Vorlesungen), in which he reviews his former conclusions, adds 
some new material, announces some change of opinions, especially 
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about the authenticity of the Gospel of John, and brings the book 
up to the scholarship of the present time. Hase’s Life of J esus 
has always been a favorite among the biographies of the Christian 
prophet, for its moderation, its freedom from theory, its impartial 
judgments, its clear and flowing style, and its reverent spirit. 
The orthodox have been glad to use it, and the rationalists have 
claimed it. Yet it is as far as possible from critical cowardice or 
time-serving. In all Germany there is no more honest or frank 
teacher than Hase, no one who is more ready to tell what he 
knows and believes, without apology, and without reserve. And 
his eye is yet scarcely dim, or his natural force abated. 

5. There are not afew Biblical students who make Heinrich 
Meyer their oracle, and hold that his method is the true and satis- 
factory method of rational criticism; that all that a critic has to 
do is to tell the meaning of the document and of its writer by the 
words which are used; that verbal criticism, in the best sense of 
that word, is all that is needed, and that more is superfluous, not 
to say misleading. They will be glad to get the ninth “Abtheil- 
ung” of the fourth edition of Meyer’s Commentary, which 
contains the letters of Paul to the Philippians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. Nothing of importance is added to the re- 
marks upon these letters in the previous editions, but evidence is 
given that Meyer had read, up to the time of his death, two 
years ago, what other writers had published on these themes. 
His view of the genuineness of the letters is not changed, or of 
their purpose, or of their date and place of writing. But an ex- 
cellent biographical sketch is given of the eminent professor, in 
which filial piety exaggerates nothing of the qualities of heart or 
head of one who was a critic of the Scripture from his early 
youth, and who was never betrayed by dogmatic prejudice, or 
polemic zeal, into harsh or unjust judgment of rivals or antag- 
onists. Meyer was as unlike as possible to Ewald in the spirit of 
his discourse, more than in his conclusions. 

6. Life is short; and, remembering that stern fact, not many 
will care to read, mark, and inwardly digest the exhaustive trea- 
tise of Kliefoth (die Offenbarung des J ohannes), which, in the new 
third volume of three hundred and fifty-eight pages, nearly reaches 
a conclusion, The ground gone over in this division is the most 
difficult to understand, or explain, including the most important 
of the groups of visions, the “beast” and his mark, the doom of 
the mother of harlots, and the puzzles of the allegory. It is the 
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second half of the second part, and extends from the fifteenth 
verse of the eleventh chapter, the sounding of the seventh angel, 
to the fifth verse of the twenty-second chapter. Of learning in 
this examination of the Apocalypse there is ample store. Of 
fancy there is more than enough. Kliefoth discourses of sia as 
the signal number of the god-forsaken and god-hating power of 
the world, while seven is the sign of perfect deity; six hundred 
and sixty-six concentrates worldly wickedness, multiplying it a 
hundredfold. Kliefoth’s interpretation of the millennial period will 
not suit the arithmetical critics and preachers. He takes this 
number, one thousand, not as exact, but as expressing the idea of 
indefinite duration, longer or shorter, as the case may be. Indeed, 
his method is quite unlike that of Meyer, and it allows large scope 
and play for a fertile imagination. 

7. The significance of the Marseilles priest, Salvian, of whose 
life and works Dr. William Zschimmer has given a monograph 
(Salvianus, der Presbyter von Massilia, und seine Schriften), is 
that he is the first of the Church writers who discusses social 
questions as a Christian philosopher, and leaves aside the theolog- 
ical controversies. He lived in the earlier half of the fifth 
century, at a time when the fusion of classic culture with Gothic 
vigor was beginning to show itself. His principal treatise, on the 
Government of God (de gubernatione Dei), is broad in its scope, 
and strong in its picture of the depravity of the age. More dis- 
tinctly practical are the four books against avarice (adversus 
avaritiam), which he makes in a large sense the root of all evil, 
and proposes to correct by a more austere and abstemious lite. 
Many of Salvian’s wise sayings bear directly upon abuses not pe- 
culiar to that time, and are in place in our age of lavish expense 
and indulgence. Though a Gaul in lineage, Salvian wrote Latin 
in a flowing style, and more purely than the Latin writers of his 
time, enough to be known as a rhetorician. His works have been 
often edited, and he was a favorite with the scholars of the six- 
teenth century. Ebert gives him eight pages of notice in his 
History of Christian Literature. 

8. In these days, when profane iconoclasts are making such 
havoe with the old theologies and the Biblical legends, why should 
we not hear the voice of the “ages of faith,’ — what the medizval 
philosophy has to say upon these vexed topics? Ludwig Noack 
is an eccentric genius. and some of his lucubrations are more 
amusing than edifying; but in his two volumes of translations 
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and interpretation of the famous work of Scotus Erigena, he has 
shown exemplary patience more than erratic fancy. (Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, ueber die Eintheilung der Natur). The periods 
of Scotus are long and involved, and his Latin is by no means as 
classic as that of Erasmus. But Noack has mastered its difficul- 
ties, and has made of the medieval son of Erin almost a modern 
German. The first division of the work is mainly philosophical, 
distinguishing the essential being of the world from its outward 
phenomena, the uncreated from the created. The second division 
is concerned with the Fall and the Salvation of man, and his future 
condition in the world to come. A third part will follow. That 
this book will become an authority in scientific discussion of cos- 
mology, or anthropology, or eschatology, is not probable. But it 
will be more refreshing to an intelligent mind than the lore of 
fables, or the logte of rituals and Apostolic successions. 

9. In the writings of Prof. J. Frohschammer the questions at 
issue between Church and State, between Roman and German 
Catholicism, are treated with a vigor, an incisiveness, a large 
erudition, and a fearless frankness, such as we find in no other 
writer, not even in the works of Déllinger. His latest book, 
(Ueber die Religioesen und Kirchenpolitischen Fragen der Gegen- 
wart) brings together various miscellaneous pamphlets, which 
have appeared within the last ten years, with articles from the 
New Free Press and the Augsburg Gazette. They all bear in the 
same direction. There are twelve tracts in all, making, with the 
preface, a volume of about three hundred pages. The subjects 
are the Vatican Council and its conclusions; the Papacy; the 
Infallibility dogma, and its influence upon Statecraft; the oppo- 
sition to this dogma; the German nation and the Roman Papal 
rule; German Protestantism and the Infallibility dogma; the 
Bavarian policy and the Church question; the Old Catholic pro- 
gramme; the supremacy of the Catholic Church upon the State; 
the Bishop of Mayence as a German oracle; the present crisis; 
Catholicism and the religion of the future. Besides these longer 
tracts there are many shorter articles, explaining the attitude of 
Prussia. The book will have a large number of sympathizing 
readers. 

10. The clever, but arrogant, work of Edward von Hartmann, 
demonstrating the “self-destruction” of Christianity, meets a just 
retribution in the equally clever book of Dr. C. F. Heman, who 
exhibits Von Hartmann’s “ Religion of the Future” as in a more 
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evident state of decomposition, —in fact, as a still-born child. 
The pessimist prophet is paid in his own coin. His own argu- 
ments are turned against him. Heman insists that Hartmann’s 
religion is only a fanciful chimera, resting upon no genuine feel- 
ing, upon no personal experience, upon no solid spiritual reality, 
but only upon a whim, and an idea. Heman is a conservative, 
and plants himself upon the strict historic ground of Christianity 
as an Institution. He justifies Hartmann’s plea as against liber- 
alism, which has in itself the elements of decomposition and the 
tendency to death, but not as against positive Christianity, which 
is indestructible. Heman has the facts on his side. And the foes 
of Christianity are perpetually vexed and baffled by the obstinacy 
of the Christian Church in living on so impudently, and not dying 
as it ought to die, on their principles of reasoning. The pes- 
simists contradict themselves in not committing suicide, and in 
remaining in a world which is so worthless, hopeless, and unsatis- 
factory. 

La Psychologie Sociale des nouveaux peuples par Philaréte 

Chasles. Paris: Charpentier & Cie. 

This volume is a posthumous work; and its last pages were 
written only a few hours before the cholera claimed as a victim 
its brilliant author. It is marked by the wit, the satire, the para- 
dox, the positiveness, the epigram, and the eccentricity, in which 
the writings of this wayward genius abound. Though the plan 
of the book, as stated in the beginning, is to bring together and 
compare the sayings and doings of the progressive peoples of the 
world, that plan is not very closely followed, and the general 
effect upon the reader’s mind is that of jottings and observations, 
joined by a very slender, and often an invisible, thread. The 
prejudices and convictions of the writer cannot be mistaken, but 
the logic is by no means so clear. It is the book of a very liberal 
thinker, who is rationalist in his method, who has faith in the in- 
dividual, rather than in institutions, and who sees in science, in 
analysis, in general education, in the Protestant spirit, the hope 
of the future. For him the world moves in art, in poetry, in ro- 
mance, in music, in esthetics of every kind, in politics, and in 
morals. Movement and change,— these make the phenomena of 
the age; the savage becomes civilized, the negroes are freed, the 
pagan denies his idols, superstition wavers and totters, despotism 
is discredited and baffled. There is material in these criticisms 
and aphorisms for many volumes. - 
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The ideas of the writer are enforced by the stores of an ample 
commonplace book, or a wonderful memory. Few men in France 
read more than Chasles, or had a nicer discrimination of literary 
worth. Not only French authors, but English, German, Italian, 
Greek, American authors, bring to him their treasures. At the 
close of the volume there is a curious alphabetical index of the 
names of the men and women, mostly authors, referred to in the 
volume, more than six hundred and fifty in all. Every letter in 
the alphabet but X appears as the initial of some name. Yet 
with all this citation there is no sign of pedantry, or that the au- 
thors were sought out. Chasles is not over modest, and often 
refers to the wise things that he has said himself in other works, 
and in other places. His book is as instructive as it is brilliant. 
It often reminds one of Emerson, and its sharp discursiveness is 
like that of Bartol, though it has not the affluence of metaphor 
and illustration of that remarkable writer. It is edited by the 
nephew who was with him in Venice at the time of his death. 


Daily Praise and Prayer. pp. 870. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 1876. Price $1.00; red or gilt edges, $1.25. 
We are told that in the fluctuations of the book-trade the 

demand for works of a religious character is steady, and always to 

be relied on, approaching in fact to a constant quantity. It is 
certain that the devotional books of which we have knowledge — 
mainly the publications of the American Unitarian Association — 
are constantly sought for, and that no one of them has failed to 
be pecuniarily a success. A new edition of Miss Guild’s admira- 
bly selected “ Thoughts to Help and to Cheer” was not long since 
issued in response to continual calls for it, and Mrs. Bennett’s 

“Day Unto Day” has found the large acceptance and general 

favor it so well deserves. The same was true, we belive, of the 

“Altar at Home,” published in two series Several years ago, and 

of the “Hymn, Tune and Service Books” prepared for the use of 

congregations and Sunday-schools. This fact. is especially inter- 
esting, as it relates to books for private and family devotions, 
indicating, as It does, that the sentiment of worship and the 
hunger for spiritual things is active and general among us. This 
is not the only evidence which assures us that an age which we 
sometimes deplore as materialistic and external, even in its 
religiousness, is really reverent towards the most inward sanctities 
of the spiritual life, and has its devotees and confessors even 
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among those who are most unobtrusive of their religious habits 
and experience. 

This book of Mr. Shippen’s is well adapted either to family or 
private use, and is singularly free from what he calls in the 
preface “the encumbrance of letter and form.” A single page is 
given to each day of the year. <A Scripture passage, a few 
stanzas from a hymn or devotional poem, a short prayer, the 
whole may be read in two or three minutes, and there is no 
attempt to give complete expression in each service to all devo- 
tional frames, and scarcely more to bind the different portions of 
each into formal unity. The purpose has been well carried out 
“to give every day some expression of the soul’s varied experi- 
ence and need.” The Scripture selections are, we are glad to see, 
for the most part continuous or connected passages.. Perhaps it 
would have been better to have indicated chapter and verse in 
each case. To say that a large portion of the selections of verse 
will be familiar to many readers, is only to say that they are 
selected from our choicest religious poetry. Many of the prayers 
are new to us, but large numbers are from ancient or more 
modern liturgies, those grand, comprehensive collects of the 
Chureh universal, which’ in few words sweep a multitude of 
solemn and tender chords, and are full of the spirit of praise and 
supplication. 

How many can do better than to begin with this book on the 
morning of New Year’s Day, and in the household or, if it must 
be, alone, give at least the few moments required for the reverent 
reading of one of these pages to trim and feed the spirit, as we 
dress and refresh the body, for the burdens and experience of the 
day. Over against the first service, made up of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, the Doxology, and the Lord’s Prayer, the compiler 
of this book has fitly placed this sentence of James Martineau: 
“Nothing less than the majesty of God, and the powers of the 
world to come, can maintain the peace and sanctity of our homes, 
the order and serenity of our minds, the spirit of patience and 
tender mercy in our hearts.” 


1 


Hymns. By Frederick William Faber, D. D. With a Sketch of 
his Life. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1875. Price $2.00. 
It is one of the compensations for the spiritual narrowness and 

essential unreason of the Tractarian movement in England, that it 

has, in several distinguished instances, unsealed the lips of devout 
14 
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praise, and put a new song into the mouth of the piety of the 
English Church. Instead of remaining with Keble in that church, 
Faber followed Newman and Pusey into the ancient fold, and 
many of his later hymns celebrate the special doctrines and usages 
of the Roman Church. These are mainly omitted in this collec- 
tion, which yet contains, in some passages, much of the grossness 
of imagery and hardness of dogma of the extreme sacrificial 
scheme. But there is a depth and purity of devout feeling, an 
abandon of faith, a warmth and richness of religious emotion in 
these pages which make much in them welcome and precious to 
the universal Church. Most of the choicest of these hymns are 
already familiar to our readers, being found in the “ Hymns of the 
Ages,” and other collections; but we have found some, previously 
unknown to us, in this volume which are equally choice, and 
many others that are well worth reading. 


Songs of Three Centuries. Edited by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
pp. 352, double columned. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1876. Price $2.00. 

No man can do the American people a better service than he 
who gathers up for them the poems that are really worth reading. 
As Dana, Bryant, and Emerson, have done before him, the Quaker 
poet has made a collection, which may perhaps be properly enough 
entitled “Songs,” from the prevailingly lyrical character of the 
selections, but which contains poems, or extracts from poems, of 
every form and quality. Less in bulk than the compilations above 
alluded to, Mr. Whittier’s book is still a solid one, and especially 
full in its citations from the poets of the present century. “It has 
been my design,” he says, in the preface, “to gather up in a com- 
paratively small volume, easily accessible to all classes of readers, 
the wisest thoughts, rarest fancies, and devoutest hymns of the 
metrical authors of the last three centuries.” Perhaps it would 
not be an unfair criticism to say that wisdom and devoutness have 
occasionally been considered in maktng up this collection, to the 
disregard of the rareness of the fancy. It would be expressing _ 
our thought more precisely to say that the moral earnestness of a 
poem has sometimes given it a place in these pages, to which its 
properly poetic merit would not entitle it, to the exclusion of others, 
even by the same authors, far superior, and, we cannot help think- 
ing, of far more permanent interest. We are thinking of the stan- 
zas, by no means the finest, taken from Halleck’s noble tribute to 
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Burns ; and, especially, of the selections from the poems of John 
Pierpont, which are, first, “Passing Away,” a feebly sentimental 
piece, and, secondly, the indignant protest “To Congress,” which 
with all its vigor and righteous wrath, is a philippic and not a 
poem, while we miss his “ Pilgrim Ode,” and other familiar pieces 
which have unquestionably the true lyric fire. This is but saying, 
however, that the compiler has followed, in making up this book, 
the characteristic bent of his own genius; and this rich and varied 
collection will be deemed all the more valuable because it is, as all 
such collections must be, in some degree, autobiographical espe- 
cially so far as contemporary poetry is concerned, revealing what 
strains have touched responsive chords in the heart of our human- 
_ity-loving and deeply religious poet. 

The spirit in which these selections have been made is eminently 
catholic; and while we miss here and there a favorite poem, we 
are oftener delighted to find under an author’s name some of the 
pieces we value most. Many of the noblest and sweetest hymns 
are included. Of contemporary poems, the winnowing has hardly 
been sufficiently thorough for our tsste, and there is much of which 
the “critical essayist of the twentieth century” will take small 
account. Yet the “purpose to make a thoroughly readable book,” 
is, perhaps, in this way all the better served. It will doubtless be 
one of the most popular hand-books of poetry ever published in 
this country. 


Silhouettes and Songs, Illustrative of the Months. Twelve de- 
signs, by Helen Maria Hinds. Edited by Edward E. Hale. 
Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 

Speaking of the holydays, nothing has pleased us more than 
the shadow-pictures contained in this book. “The Monthes all 
riding came,” in Spenser’s allegory ; but here they come sporting, 
straying, studying, nutting, and Christmas-keeping, with groups of 
little folks so real and alive, so intent on the work or play in hand, 
that no child-lover can help wishing to join them, and have a 
share in the life which is obviously filling their hearts and brains 
completely. Each silhouette is accompanied by one or more 
poems written for the purpose, or, in a few cases, selected by their 
authors for this book; and the names of the authors are sufticient 
guaranty that the illustrative poems are worthy to be companions 
to these capital groups of spirited, all-alive children in their jour- 
ney through the year.. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Frederick Brooks, late Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. pp. 299. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1876. Price $2.00. 

Letters and Social Aims. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. pp. 314. Bos-. 
~ ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 

Foot-Notes ; or, Walking as a Fine Art. By Alfred Barron. “Q.” 
pp. 330. Wallingford, Conn.: Wallingford Printing Co. 1875. 

Brief Biographies. English Radical Leaders. By R. J. Hinton. pp. 374. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875. 

“Nearer my God to Thee.” By Sarah Flower Adams. With designs 
by L. B. Humphrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1876. 

Mice at Play. By Neil Forest. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 
Price $1.50. F 

Note-Book of the Bertram Family. By the author of “ Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family.” New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Stories from the Lips of the Teacher. Retold by a Disciple. Fourth Edi- 
tion. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875. 


The Pioneers and Patriots of America. GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 
John 8. C. Abbot. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


The Year-Book of the Unitarian-Congregational Churches Jor 1876. With 
Calendar adapted for use throughout the Country. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 7 Tremont Place. 


The Temperance Question. By Rev. Henry Powers. 


Spoliation, Partage Equitable, Union Fraternelle. Tl faut choisir. Ap- 
ees Chrétiens Réformes. Paris: Librairie Sandoz et Fischbacher. 


The Christian in the World. By Rev. D. W. Faunce. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1875. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works. The House of the Seven Gables. The 


Blithedale Romance. The Scarlet Letter. The Marble Faun. Vols: 
and II. Twice Told Tales. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875-6. 


Evangeline. A Tale of Acadie, B¥ Henry W. Longfellow. Snow 
Bound. A Winter Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier. ae Wealth, 
Illusions. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Culture, Behavior, Beauty. By 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price 50 cents 
per volume. 


Famous Painters and Paintings. By Mrs. Julia A. Shedd. TIlustrated 
with Heliotypes, ete. pp. 326.” Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


The Bird and the Bell, with other Poems, B 
Cranch. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1875. ae 
Home Pastorals, Ballads, and Lyrics. a : 
Pie eo yrics. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: J. 

Ballads of Home. Edited by George M. 
lustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 187 


Mabel Martin. A Harvest Idyl. By John G itti i 
Illustrations. Boston: James k. Olean & ee petee ad OO: ie 


The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems. By Henr 
Longfellow. pp. 146. Boston: James R. Osgood @ Co. ire ihe 
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LIFE AND WORK OF ATHANASE COQUEREL, Fils. 


The name of Coquerel is closely associated with the history 
of the French Protestant Reformed Church of the nineteenth 
century. For years the father attracted crowds to the 
Oratoire, where he held them spell-bound by his fervid elo- 
quence, and expounded the doctrines of liberal Christianity. 
His printed sermons and other writings have contributed 
much to the growth of a progressive Protestantism. His 
two sons, Etienne and Athanase, both by pen and speech 
have followed up the work so effectively begun by the 
father. Athanase, the younger, inherited the silver tongue 
of oratory. He was gifted as a writer, and-by the force of 
true consecration, intellectual earnestness, and a deep relig- 
ious spirit, became one of the foremost leaders of freedom 
and progress. Brief mention has already been made in 
these pages, of his life and character. We propose now 
to give an outline of his work, especially in connection 
with the recent struggles in the French Reformed Church. 

The history of French Protestantism is the record of sad 
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disaster, intense suffering, heroic struggle, and sublime faith. 
The persecutions of the early confessors form one of the 
darkest and bloodiest pages of religious bigotry and hatred. 
Three centuries ago Protestantism disputed with the Roman 
Catholics for supremacy, and formed nearly one-third of the 
French population. It has been bitterly smitten, and now 
has dwindled to less than a million. Its present condition is 
a refutation of the old adage, ‘“ The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church.” In its early days of vigor it was 
organized into a compact ecclesiastical system which suc- 
cessively has been the victim of the moods or purposes of the 
civil authorities. At one time scattered and destroyed, it 
fled to the wilderness, until later it was reinstated as a part 
of the National Church. After the overturn of the Revolu- 
tion this Church was reorganized by the first Napoleon, who, 
while retaining its essential ecclesiastical features, made it 
subject to the civil authorities. Since then it has passed 
through various alterations, yet has retained considerable 
freedom and its ecclesiastical structure. , But it has made 
striking changes in its beliefs. Originally the French Prot- 
estants were Calvinists. At the close of the eighteenth cent- 
ury Calvinism had nearly disappeared. The first published 
reports of the English Methodists who visited Protestant 
France after the peace of Amiens, and after Waterloo, speak 
of only three orthodox in all the pastoral body of French 
clergy. Various forces had been at work to produce this 
change. The wit and raillery of Voltaire, the fierce onslaught 
on religion by the encyclopedists, and the wave of atheism 
which swept over the land during the revolution, not only 
had an influence at the time, but also colored the doctrinal 
opinions of a later age. The French preachers of this 
century have studied Strauss, Schleiermacher, Paulus, and 
other continental philosophers, scholars, and theologians. 
Later still, Renan, fresh from Palestine, had printed his Life 
of Jesus. In the nineteenth century the existing latitudi- 
narianism gradually developed into a positive, liberal Chris- 
tianity. This struck its roots among the pastors and laymen 
of the Reformed Church. On the other hand, the opposite 
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tendency, by a well-known law of thought, began to crystallize 
into a definite creed. The influence of English “ Evangelical 
Christianity” made itself felt. Gaussen, Frederic Monod, 
Adolphe Bost, and others of this school, by their lectures, 
writings, and sermons, contributed to the revival of doc- 
trinal orthodoxy. These apostles of ‘“ Evangelical Chris- . 
tianity ” made a deep impression on the conservative French 
Protestants. They yearned for a more distinctive and 
authoritative doctrinal creed. Guizot became their leader. 
In the general ferment of opinion and the overthrow of 
existing institutions, he bewailed the fall of the monarchy, 
and feared even for the very existence of Christianity. 

Thus matters stood when in 1864 Athanase Coquerel, fils, 
was deprived of his pulpit in Paris. The ostensible reason 
for this step was an article he wrote on Renan’s Life of Jesus, 
in which, while refuting some of the opinions of the brilliant 
Frenchman, he earnestly plead for freedom of thought. This 
alarmed and enraged the orthodox. They had already seen 
with regret and dismay the ripened liberal Christianity of 
the elder Coquerel, and grieved because he exercised so wide- 
spread an influence as a preacher and pastor. To offset this 
they were organizing their forces with the intention to 
establish, as soon as possible, a dogmatic test in the Church, 
which would either drive the liberals out or silence them. 
The keen eye of the preacher of the Oratoire had seen the 
approach of the struggle, and he had warned his brethren that 
their weakness in yielding to the clamors and designs of the 
stricter party, whereby they obtained predominance in the 
government of the Church, would finally endanger their 
liberty. The warning did not avail until the crisis came. 
Martin Paschoud, one of the oldest and most devoted of 
French pastors, desired that the younger Coquerel might be 
selected as his colleague. The parishioners of the venerable 
preacher confirmed the nomination. But the Consistory 
refused. No objection was made on the ground of the unfit- 
ness of the candidate. He was known for the fidelity of his 
pastoral labors, the extent of his learning, the power of his 
eloquence, and the consecration of his life. He was rejected 
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simply because he was a liberal Christian. The elder 
Coquerel, notwithstanding his brilliant services, was refused 
three times a colleague because he would not, against his 
conscience, choose an orthodox. The rejection of the son 
brought matters to a point. A violent controversy sprang 
up which shook the entire French Church. The orthodox 
became more aggressive. Through the influence of Guizot, 
M. Jules Simon, Minister of Worship, ordered a General 
Synod. Thiers, then President of the Republic, with the 
prescience of statesmanship, dreaded an ecclesiastical wran- 
gle, and, after long hesitation, reluctantly signed the decree 
for the meeting of the General Synod. The liberals looked 
with distrust on this whole movement because the other 
party secured a great advantage from the proposed basis of 
representation. The members of the Synod were to be 
elected according to the number of settled pastors. The 
practical effect of this will be seen by a glance at the real 
State of affairs. The liberal churches are chiefly in the South 
of France, where the population is more concentrated, and 
the parishes average from one thousand to one thousand five 
hundred people. In the North, the stronghold of orthodoxy, 
the parishes average from six hundred to eight hundred. As 
the smaller orthodox churches of the North outnumbered 
those of the liberals at the South, the former had the numer- 
ical advantage, even though they might be in reality the 
minority. Then again there was a peculiar feature in the 
election of the members of the General Synod. 

According to the structure of the Reformed Church, each 
parish is administered by a Presbyteral Council, formed of 
one or more pastors and a certain number of laymen chosen 
for six years. Then several of these parishes combined 
form a district which is governed by a Consistory, the mem- 
bers of which, in. +, at least, are nominated by the Presby- 
teral Councils. These Gonsistories also choose what are 
called Particular Synods, which form an electoral college, 
composed of five pastors and five laymen, and these to the 
number of twenty-one ¢ ‘h~, the one hundred and eight 
members of the General Synod. In no sense, therefore, can 
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this General Synod be regarded as a representative body. 
Its members did not come directly from the laity. In con- 
sequence of this peculiar method of choosing delegates, a 
minority failed in securing a representation. Thus the 
churches at Marseilles, Lyons, St. Etienne, Nancy, and 
Harvre had not a single delegate. Etienne Coquerel, in an 
article in the English Theological Review, has clearly de- 
scribed this in full, and we are indebted to him for many of 
our facts. ‘In all,” he says, “out of the one hundred and 
three Consistories, there have been twenty-seven unrepre- - 
sented, comprising nearly one hundred and sixty thousand 
Protestants; and in these numbers the liberals stand for 
two-thirds, the orthodox for one-third only.” The unfairness 
of this mode of representation very naturally caused so great 
a dissatisfaction among the liberals that at first they hesitated 
about going to the meeting of the General Synod. Finally 
they decided to join and take part in the deliberations. 

The General Synod thus constituted began its work. The 
orthodox were bent upon establishing a confession of faith. 
But it was no easy matter to get the majority to agree on 
one. Parties were split into fragments something like the 
political divisions in the National Assembly. There were 
not only a right and left, but also a right and left centre. 
The extreme orthodox represented by no means a majority of 
even the conservatives. The liberals desired that each party 
should make a statement of its belief, and then submit it to 
the judgment of the laity. They meant it should be a 
declaration of opinion, but not an authoritative statement of 
doctrine. If each party would thus send forth its manifesto, 
the beliefs of the whole Church could be ascertained. This 
did not suit the orthodox. They were bent on establishing 
an authoritative confession of faith. The left and left centre 
drew up separate declarations which not differ on the 
vital questions at issue. They bo'h objected to any authori- 
tative statement of faith. Both claimed liberty of conscience, 
both regarded the gospels as eontaining the essence of Chris- 
tianity, but emphasized spiri 4!’ ; than dogma. The differ- 
ence between them was chiefly in the shading of thought. 
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On the other hand, the orthodox leaders had a clear, definite 
purpose. They were determined, if possible, to have the 
General Synod prepare a doctrinal statement which should 
be a test, and thus prove a bar to the inrushing heresy. To 
this end they bent their energies. It was no easy task, how- 
ever, to get the various orthodox companies to wheel into 
line and march under a common creed. After a very excit- 
ing debate and the manipulation of the weaker brethren, a 
majority was secured for a brief confession. It proclaimed 
the sovereign authority of the Scriptures, and maintained 
adherence to the ancient sacraments and the Apostles’ Creed. 
The issue really turned on the supernatural authority of the 
New Testament. No explicit mention was made of the 
trinity, eternal punishment, atonement, total depravity, and 
kindred doctrines. At best the confession was a weak dilu- 
tion of orthodoxy. With an adroitness which seemed to 
have marked the orthodox leaders in all their plans they put 
forth the supernatural as the most prominent issue, hoping 
thereby to draw in the more conservative liberals, while on 
the other hand, by emphasizing the sacraments and the 
Apostles’ Creed, they threw out a bait to those who had 
been trained in Roman Catholic traditions. But though the 
majority were brought up to the point of passing this meagre 
Confession of faith, they shrank from doing thorough work. 
They refused to impose this confession either on the electors, 
the elders, the members of future Synods, or pastors actually 
in office. They only succeeded in a vote that all new 
pastors should accept this confession of faith, This was a 
very important step. The first parallel in the advance upon 
heresy was gained. 

This success was followed up when the General Synod 
turned its attention to ecclesiastical organization. The 
orthodox leaders were bent on removing, as far as possible, 
the election of members to ecclesiastical bodies from the 
people and placing it in the hands of the clergy. For the sake 
of concentrating power, they proposed to restore the Constitu- 
tion of Henry IV. The iGerals desired a reconstruction 
which would admit of an introduction of congregationalism 
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by which each parish would have more of the direction of 
its own internal affairs, and also the laity have the election 
of members to the Councils and Synods. The French 
Reformed Church is made up of four bodies: First, the 
Presbyteral Council which governs the parish; second, Con- 
sistories, each composed of a number of parishes; third, Par- 
ticular Synods; fourth, the General Synod. The Presbyteral 
Council, according to the plan proposed by the orthodox, 
should elect members of the Consistory and Particular 
Synods. The Particular Synods in turn should nominate 
members for the General Synod. Again, these various dele- 
gates were to be chosen on the basis of the number of settled 
pastors instead of population. Besides, the General Synod 
was to have the functions of an ecclesiastical court vested 
with dogmatic authority, subject only to the power of the 
State. This plan though desperately fought by the liberals 
was carried in the General Synod. Then the liberals made 
another stand. They tried to have the plan submitted to 
the laity before its adoption. Their opponents defeated 
them on this point and triumphed. 

This was all the General Synod of 1871 could do. Before, 
however, its action became the final law of the Church, it 
must have the sanction of the Minister of Worship, the 
President, and the National Assembly. As soon as the 
General Synod adjourned, earnest protests were sent to the 
government from forty-two Consistories, one hundred and 
twenty-five Presbyteral Councils, and two hundred and ten 
pastors. In consequence of this vigorous opposition, Thiers, 
who from the first distrusted the wisdom of this movement, 
was inclined to let the whole thing drop. At this stage of 
the controversy, MacMahon on coming to power, guided by 
more conservative instincts and advice, sanctioned the action 
of the General Synod. But the complexity of the ecclesi- 
astical system in the French Reformed Church caused legal 
friction, and another General Synod was called in 1873. But 
the liberals, as a body, refused to take part unless the Synod 
declared that the confession of faith should not be obliga- 
tory. The Synod refused to do this, and the liberals kept 
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away. One more step was taken: it was resolved by the 
Synod that henceforth all electors to the Presbyteral Coun- 
cils should be obliged to subscribe to the confession. The 
liberals thus far have refused to do this, and thus the matter 
stands. The future is clear. The French Reformed Church 
is cleft in twain. This is the logic of history. 

The liberals with great reluctance begin to see this. The 
fact gives them pain. They are bound to the ancient 
Church by the sacred memories and hallowed associations of 
the past. This Church is the mother who bore them, and by 
whom they have been nurtured. Around her name is 
twined the noblest principles of freedom and most heroic 
self-sacrifice. Under her banner they hoped to march in the 
advanced columns of progressive Protestantism. Even after 
the younger Coquerel was excluded from the Paris pulpit, 
and succeeded in obtaining authority to establish his pro- 
visional parish, he regarded himself still a member of the 
Reformed Church. In a pastoral letter to his people in 1874, 
he says: ‘We deplore to see what schism has done for us, 
and in spite of us, and against us. We remain what we were. 
You are now as you always have been. You are members of 
the ancient Reformed Church of France, such as it has been 
for three centuries and a half. Still more, if others founded 
a new Church, you have the right to be alone the historical 
Church, the Church of our fathers, the pastors of the desert, 
the martrys and galley-slaves of faith.... You would not 
have this glorious heritage taken from you. The need of 
progress is so urgent you cannot, without criminal weakness, 
become vassals to such a sect, or party, or system.” 

The struggle going on in the bosom of the French Prot- 
estant Church has its origin in something deeper than 
ecclesiastical arrangements or doctrinal statements. It is 
the conflict of the two forces which are fiercely battling in 
Protestantism. It is the fight between the new and the old, 
between freedom and arbitrary authority, between reaction 
and progress, between the past and the future. The pro- 
gressives are not excessively radical. They hold substan- 
tially the position of American and English Unitarians. 
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They claim to represent Christianity in its primitive purity as 
taught by Christ. They are Protestants, as Luther was when 
he fought against Rome the battles of freedom. They are 
attached to the French Reformed Church, because they con- 
tend that it represents the law of progress. But the moment 
this Church is recreant to this, they will cast off its assumed 
authority, saying, “We cannot, without being faithless to 
ourselves and God, admit that a Synod, or even the State, 
can prescribe to the Holy Spirit what it ought to teach, or to 
the soul what it ought to feel or believe.” On the other 
hand, the orthodox claim to be the faithful sentinels of Prot- 
estantism. They think that Christianity is a system of 
doctrines, and to endanger these is to peril the existence of 
Christianity itself. Safety consists in perpetuating the 
“evangelical creed.” Guizot, their leader was a reactionist. 
He had little sympathy with and less faith in the progressive 
tendencies of the age. He lived in his memory, not in his 
hopes. He saw nothing so good in history as to reverse it. 
He was substantially a man of the past; and the same is 
true of the party in the Church of which he was the chief. 
They were bent on making the Reformed Church a barrier 
to intellectual freedom and progressive Protestantism. For- 
getting the struggles and persecutions out of which their 
Church was born, they desired to make the beliefs of the 
eighteenth century the limit of Christianity. By their 
adroitness in managing, and by the possession of the ecclesi- 
astical machinery, they have succeeded in imposing a yoke 
on the members of their Church. The two parties are so 
essentially unlike in their ideas of the scope and purpose of 
Christianity as to make it impossible to live together. Each 
to be faithful must be aggressive, and this involves an 
unceasing conflict. The sooner each goes on in its own 
way and does its own work, the better for both. But there 
are many practical difficulties in the separation which it is 
hoped for the common interest of truth may be adjusted. 
Of one thing we are confident: a purer and more rational 
Christianity will grow up out of this earnest and intense 
controversy in the French Reformed Church. 
2 
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Athanase Coquerel, fils, was the best representative of the 
liberal party. The conflict had not fully ripened while his 
father was in his prime. True, his prophet eye, BB S83 e 
gathered, saw with clearness the coming issue, but his real 
life’s work had been done before the great crisis arose. The 
event which brought this was the act of the Consistory in 
1864. Although for years he had been a devoted preacher 
and versatile writer, although he had labored with quench- 
less intellectual zeal for progressive Protestantism, and was 
tireless in personal charities and toil among the poor, so that 
his name and person were familiar in the obscurest streets of 
Paris, still the wide-spread influence of the father had kept 
him in the background. But his rejection at once brought 
him to the front, and from that time he became one of the 
foremost of the liberal champions. His moral earnestness, 
intellectual force, breadth of thought, and whole-souled 
religious consecration, eminently qualified him to lead and 
inspire men. In the stormy debates of the Synods, in the 
discussions of the newspapers and reviews, in the lecture- 
room and the pulpit, he toiled with a fiery zeal which 
kindled in others a deep enthusiasm. The eyes of liberal 
Christians both in Europe and this country were turned to 
him, and he was esteemed as a gallant leader ina glorious 
cause. From the first, his parishioners sustained him. They 
loved him with a personal affection. When he was sus- 
pended by the Consistory, five thousand at once signed a 
vigorous protest. They afterwards refused to ratify the 
action of the Consistory. The mails from the south of 
France every day were laden with letters to Paris, inviting 
him to preach in their pulpits. Ina journey soon after to 
these churches he was received with intense enthusiasm. 
When he established his Provisional Church, his parishioners 
followed him. From that time to his death he made this 
the centre of his efforts. He carried with him into his new 
church the organization of his old parish, and a glance at 


what he and his Church accomplished will illustrate the 
extent and variety of their activities. 


In ten years he pre- 
pared five hundred 


young men for the communion, and 
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baptized nearly two hundred children. He and his two col- 
leagues lectured in halls to catechumens and their families. 
Services were conducted at the Boys’ Orphan Asylum, which 
was supported by the Protestant Liberal Union, an efficient 
association composed of laymen. Three Sunday-schools were 
established. There was a Union for visiting the poor, a Union 
for making clothing for the poor, where some one read while 
the rest worked. A Boys’ Asylum was maintained, in 
‘which there were thirty-two boarders, and one hundred were 
taught. This was sustained by ladies who raised the money 
by sales or subscriptions. Then there was an Orphan School 
for girls, where fifty-nine were educated, and which for the 
last few years has been supported by contributions from this 
country. To meet the wants of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity, a Bible Society was formed to translate and circulate 
the Scriptures. Portions of the Old and New Testaments 
were rendered into French with an accuracy and precision 
which gained the admiration of opponents. A public library 
was opened every day at St. André, and another at the 
Orphan Asylum. To keep up the church singing, a Prot- 
estant Association of Sacred Song was organized, which also 
provided concerts for the people. The Society for Protest- 
ant Liberal Publications also widely circulated various tracts 
and writings. Then there was a Society for Succor. The 
workmen were induced to meet at each others’ houses for 
lectures and religious conversation. To provide for future 
contingencies, a Society of “Forecast” was also started. 
From this it will be seen what a group of associations gath- 
ered round the church at St. André. It was no easy task to 
provide funds to support these activities. During the war, 
and especially at the time of the siege, they were crippled in 
their resources, yet they were kept alive, and in 1874 
Coquerel was looking forward to the time when they would 
raise annually a million francs to carry on their work. Thus 
the Provisional Church, established by Athanase Coquerel 
and his friends, has lived and worthily held its place. The 
pastor was the animating spirit of the whole movement. All 
this was in addition to his labors as a journalist, an author, 
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and a preacher. He would pass from the sick chamber of a 
poor parishioner, or the bed of the dying, to join in the dis- 
cussions of the Synod, or write an article for Le Lien. But 
even this was not the limit of his work. He was a devoted 
patriot. Before the late war broke out he lifted up his 
voice for peace in an address which has been described as a 
masterpiece of eloquence. When the war began, he threw 
himself into the national cause with all the ardor of his 
intense and impassioned soul. During the siege of Paris he 
organized a system of ambulances which afforded essential 
relief to the prostrate and suffering soldiers. Young ladies, 
inspired by his heroic spirit, mounted these ambulances, and 
drove to scenes of danger and death. The women at St. 
André prepared bandages, and the intrepid nurses, nerved by 
their pastor’s faith, did not even fear the fire of the soldiers 
as they walked among the wounded and solaced their pains. 
Coquerel would pause amid this incessant toil to lecture for 
money to aid the needy. Yet the service of worship was not 
omitted a single Sunday, and Le Lien failed not to appear 
each week with its stirring word of patriotism and faith. In 
all this Coquerel was aided by his two colleagues and his 
brother Etienne. That a soul thus all on fire, and using its 
strength in the cause of patriotism, humanity, and religion, 
should burn itself out is no wonder. A spent ball struck 
him, and he was prostrated by his wound and exhaustion. 
When peace came, he was not only worn in body, but 
straitened in finances. The people were discouraged and 
reduced to poverty. War had stripped them of their sub- 
stance. His charities were languishing from want of 
funds. In this hour of need he turned his face to this 
country. His visit here is too recent to need a notice. We 
were charmed by the beauty of his character, his thorough 
consecration, and his fervid eloquence. The disastrous fire 
at Chicago thwarted his plans. The money of the charitable 
for the time was all poured into the lap of the suffering City 
of the Lake. Notwithstanding this absorption of the hearts 
of the benevolent, he carried home a considerable sum. A 
committee was organized to raise funds for the permanent 
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support of one of his Orphans’ Schools, and the American 
Unitarian Association contributed towards his work in Paris 
after his return. The announcement of his death was 
received here by many with the feeling of personal sorrow 
for the departure of an honored and loved friend. 

We have spoken of Athanase Coquerel, fils, chiefly in his 
relations to his church and the work connected with it. But 
the breadth of his activities covered a wider space. He loved 
art with the depth and intensity of a passion. His book on 
The Fine Arts in Italy abounds in striking thoughts, which 
illustrate both the purity of his taste and the elevation of his 
religious sentiments. He also published Free Studies, and 
Rembrandt and Individualism in Art. The latter work M. 
Charles Blanc, an acknowledged authority in this matter, re- 
gards as the best study which has been made upon the great 
Dutch master. His knowledge of literature was varied and 
extensive, and he pursued the study of science with the zeal 
of adevotee. Among his chief publications were Jean Calas et 
sa Famille, his History of the Reformed Church in Paris, and 
the work of greater research in which he treats of the French 
Protestants who had been sent to the galleys for their faith. 
To these must be added innumerable pamphlets, addresses, 
sermons, and contributions to various journals. The activity 
of his pen was unwearied, and he used it in the interests of 
truth, humanity, and religion. The services he rendered his 
country were equally as valuable as those he gave to litera- 
ture. His address on “Peace Under the Empire,” given 
months before the war began, not only had a wide circula- 
tion in France, but was also translated into many European 
languages. He was once nominated for election to the 
French Assembly, and his name was mentioned as among 
the candidates for the approaching senatorial election. But 
he was best known as a preacher. He consecrated his genius 
and eloquence to the service of religion, and in the pulpit 
his soul was the most profoundly stirred. The last sermon 
he preached was one of the most powerful and eloquent 
which he ever gave, and deserves a place among the great 
discourses of the earlier French preachers. It is not only 
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dear to us as his last utterance, but also is, so to speak, an 
epitome of his ideas, aim, and spirit. It has the lofty 
heroism and prophetic ring of the reformer, who standing on 
the height of vision catches glimpses of the divine face, and 
inspired by the radiant light and glory bears witness to the 
teachings of the Spirit. Taking for his subject “The Church 
and the Spirit,” we have in this discourse a review of the 
great principles which the preacher labored, toiled, and 
prayed to establish among men. Recognizing the severe and 
sharp conflict going on between religious unbelief on one 
hand, and intellectual dogmatism and superstition on the 
other, he plants himself on the ground of liberal Chris- 
tianity. This he regards as the true reconciler between the 
struggling forces of unbelief and fanaticism. In the sublime 
and lofty religion which Jesus taught, he recognizes that 
divine truth which will reconcile science and faith. In the 
controversy between the two parties of the Reformed Church 
this was the key-note in all his discussions. He plead for 
advanced Protestantism as the means of true religious prog- 
ress, and the most efficient ally of vital Christianity. In this 
discourse he goes over the ground and discusses the subject 
with breadth of thought and glowing fervor. Here is a 
passage which will illustrate the séope and tone of the 
sermon: “If the question of our time is the war between 
Ignatius Loyola and the Spirit, it is impossible to deny that 
the battle-ground the most contended for by the two cham- 
pions would be our dear and unhappy country. Protestant 
and wholly Roman Catholic countries would be spared in 
this struggle. France, which is, in reality, neither the one 
nor the other, remains, for her misery and shame, or for her 
glory and moral grandeur, the contested land upon which 
the two antagonists will meet and measure themselves. 
You are, then, at the post of honor and of peril. You are 
the advanced guard of the free religious faith. You cannot 
answer me that you are too small in number, riches, and 
influence. What matters that! Had they more than you, 
those fishermen of Bethsaida, those weavers of Tarsus, those 
poor women of the people who met together in the upper 
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»room of an obscure house of Jerusalem, and who conquered 
the empire of Augustus and Nero? Had He more than you, 
that incomparable carpenter of Nazareth, who has thrown 
such a glory and reflection of holy light upon the infamous 
instrument of his suffering, that the sovereigns of the earth 
place its image upon their crowns to draw, if possible, upon 
their proud but weak majesty, some of the veneration and 
pious gratitude with which Jesus inspires all men? You 
cannot answer that the Spirit speaks only in him and his 
apostles by the power of the Almighty operating in them. 
The Spirit asks only to operate in you, but it cannot work 
in you unless you open yourselves to its influence. You 
count too much upon the justice of that cause, and upon the 
heavenly aid and protection to which no one has a right if 
he leaves all to be done for him.” 

Athanase Coquerel, fils, filled, as we have seen, a prominent 
place in the Reformed Church, and became an acknowledged 
champion for freedom and progress. He was eminently 
fitted for a prophet and leader, both from the constitution of 
his mind and the purity and elevation of his character. His 
intellect was broad and clear, and he carried into his search 
for knowledge a love of truth as constant as it was intense. 
He roamed over the whole field of thought, and welcomed 
what was good and true, wherever found, with the most 
cordial intellectual catholicity. When he reached a convic- 
tion he gave it frank utterance without even thinking to 
ask whether it was popular. His imagination was vivid, and 
so touched with a susceptibility for the beautiful as to 
awaken in his soul the deepest enthusiasm for art. He had 
the open-hearted simplicity of the child joined with a moral 
courage that was never dazzled in the presence of distin- 
guished men, and was dauntless in its resistance to the 
tyranny of majorities. His conscience had a sensitiveness 
that was chivalric. So keenly alive was he to the sentiment 
of honor, that after his rejection by the Consistory, he re- 
fused the most urgent and pressing invitations both from his 
father and from Martin Paschoud to preach in their pulpits, 
because he feared it might be taking an undue advantage of 
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his opponents. His religious convictions held supreme sway 
over him, and had the ardor and force of a passion. This 
gave his pulpit ministrations their freshness and fervor, and 
made him an inspiring preacher. He was all alive and glow- 
ing with his subject, and the fire in his own soul kindled 
fire in others. His faith and devotion clustered around the 
person of Jesus whom he loved with the vividness of a pres- 
ent personal affection, and whose character in turn was the 
quickener of his unwearied charities and profoundest spirit- 
ual experience. He was a man of faith having its basis on 
rational convictions, and when he doubted the popular 
beliefs, his doubt was the result of a higher religious percep- 
tion of truth, and a nobler conception of the character and 
purposes of God. 

As we recall the career and life of such a man, can we 
wonder at the depth of sorrow with which the announcement 
of his death was received on the next Sunday at the Church 
of St. André by those who best knew him? His colleague, 
M. Dide, told the story with a voice broken with sobs. With 
words trembling with grief, he spoke of their irreparable 
loss. He whose conscience was so pure and high, he whose 
stirring and sympathizing words had enlightened and 
strengthened them, the friend of the poor, the consoler of 
the afflicted, the solace of the dying, the Protestant whose 
ardent faith never failed, whose Christian activity was 
unwearied,—this great, true Christian soul, who was at the 
height of every duty, who fought ignorance, want, hypoc- 
risy, injustice, and evil in every form, who had lavished upon 
all around him heaven’s tenderness, and the eloquence and 
courage which God placed in his heart, Athanase Coquerel, 
fils, who had thus passed through a life so valuable, so noble, 
so beautiful, is no more. As words something like these 
were uttered, a cry of grief arose from the hearts of his 
people. Every eye was filled with tears. These words, 
though spoken by a grief-stricken heart in the fresh hour of 
Sorrow, were as just as they were glowing. But these tears 
were even a more just and eloquent tribute. 


S. W. BusaH. 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF “MODERN THE- 
OLOGY” IN HOLLAND. 


SECOND ARTICLE.* 
ix 


Van Koetsveld rather ill-naturedly declares that the “« Mod- 
erns” could not succeed in earning the crown of martyrdom 
which they so eagerly desired. But at any rate they met 
with vigorous opposition, chiefly from the Groningers, and 
from such men as Doedes, Van Oosterzee, and Chantepie de 
la Saussaye, who were orthodox, but not of the orthodoxy of 
Dort. On the Modern side, Dr. A. Pierson soon stepped to 
the front, and wrote very powerfully in defense of the 
Modern School. Pierson was at that time a pastor of the 
Walloon Church in Rotterdam, and had been a pupil of 
Opzoomer’s. Van Koetsveld happily applies to him the 
words uttered of Jacobi: “ His head was heathen, but his 
heart was Christian.” In his Oorsprong der Moderne Rigting 
(Origin of the Modern School) (1862), he ascribes a purely 
intellectual origin to this school, and indeed all but formally 
admits the superiority of the older schools from a purely 
religious point of view : — 

These schools, however, are simply incompatible with our present state 
of intellectual development, and we cannot honestly continue our allegi- 
ance to them. We are compelled to relinquish the old position, and in 
the Modern School we find, as it were, the best religion which it is 
possible to accept nowadays! The imperfections of the Modern School 
are great and obvious, but, perhaps, not greater than those of other 
schools, and the teaching of these others, moreover, is, once for all, 
zmpossible to accept. 

In 1863 this work was followed by another entitled 
Rigting en Leven (“Theory and Life,” or, more prosaically, 


[*See Unitarian Review for September, 1875. We call attention to the following errata 
in the previous article: p. 222, for Francker, read Franeker (bis). p. 229, lines 4 and 5 
from the bottom: for Reformed, read Remonstrant. pp. 232, line 5 from the end of 
the second paragraph: for miraculous truth of Jesus was, read miraculous birth of 
Jesus has. p. 235, line 8 of ch. VI.: for Scholten, read Schleiden. p. 237, line 12 from 
the bottom: for their, read there. Readers of these articles are most earnestly 
requested to make the above corrections at once.] 
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“Theory and Practice of Religion”), a far more powerful 
and fascinating, but hardly a more satisfying, book than the 
other. The controversial portion is marked by the brilliant, 
epigrammatic wit and the clear logical thought which are 
characteristics of the author. We are reminded of our 
obligations to the old Liberals who “boldly raised the banner 
of free inquiry on high—though they never followed it to 
any very noteworthy battle,’-—and we are shown with 
inexorable logic that dogmatically there is no generic differ- 
ence between Romanism, Calvinistic Orthodoxy, and old- 
fashioned Liberalism, which are three branches of the same 
great system, “ which has certainly passed its first childhood. 
Whether it has reached its second, let posterity declare.” 

It is not chiefly in its controversial, but in its constructive, 
aspects, however, that this book deserves our attention. 
Still treating the New School as the result of a critical and 
intellectual invasion, so to speak, of the religious territory, 
and often treading close upon the footsteps of Opzoomer, 
Pierson endeavors to discover the basis of our religious faith, 
and to apply to our conduct of life the principles of the New 
School. He finds an incompatibility, which cannot be har- 
monized or altogether removed, between the demands of the 
religious heart, and the criticism of the cool intellect. 

The “passion for reality” which has taken possession of us, refuses to 
allow opinions to pass, simply because they satisfy our hearts, and when 
the data of the “religious sense” have been thoroughly canvassed, there 
remains only the belief in God, and that he is love, and even these two 
dogmas can only rise to a high probability, not a certainty. “We are told 
that we cannot live on doubt and on uncertainty. Let us not be too sure 
beforehand what we can live on. We must live and make our lives fruit- 
ful.” Since the relation of God to the world involves the unsolved prob- 
lem ob ages, the relation of the Infinite to the Finite, of Unity to 
Multiplicity, we cannot hope to find more than the relative and reflected 
truth of poetry in even the highest expressions of religious life. The 
theologians, however, go to work strangely. It is as if they were to read 
a line of a poet in which he compares a girl to a rose, and were straight- 
way to write down: “Doctrine of a girl. Article 1. She is a rose.” 


peste sensibility and taste, therefore, are of inestimable value; are, in 
act, indispensable in religious education. 


The book is closed by a chapter on church life, and the 
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duty of the pastor in all its branches; and another on the 
“object of life,” which is found in “laboring with sublime 
patience for the establishment of a public opinion which will 
extend over the whole inhabited earth, and will be so power- 
ful, and so firmly established, as to make everything which is 
not good, which is not true, which is not beautiful, impossi- 
ble, and will call into life with irresistible power all that is, in 
the noblest sense, true and beautiful and good.” 

Pierson thus had attempted the greatest task which the 
“modern” theologian can undertake,—to furnish the psy- 
chological and philosophical justification of religious faith. 
He can hardly be said to have succeeded, but his works are 
deeply suggestive, and reflect with a painful and even tragic 
vividness the conflict between faith and reason which is so 
characteristic of our age. Pierson united in himself the 
passionate and dreamy pietism of the mystic with the subtle, 
steel-cold intellect of the skeptic, and in him these two were 
not harmonized. His books derive a fascination, a sort 
of tragic grandeur, from this unreconciled contradiction in 
his nature, and readers of the Rigting en Leven will not 
wonder that since he wrote that work Pierson has succes- 
sively resigned his pastorate, departed further and further 
from his old religious faith, taken to teaching at Heidelberg, 
approximated once more to his former religious position, and, 
in fact, established a well-earned reputation as the literary, 
philosophical, and spiritual sphinx of modern times, — with 
this distinction: that he is, at least, as ignorant as any one 
else of the answer to his own fatal riddle! 

x; 


Hitherto, strangely enough, the battle in the Church of 
Calvin had been fought on the conservative side chiefly by 
advocates of the Free Will, and on the “modern” side by 
staunch upholders of necessarianism, or “ moral determinism.” 
Pierson, indeed, regarded determinism as a part of the very 
foundation and essence of the Modern School, while his 
especial controversial opponents, together with the Gron- 
ingers who were early in the field against the Moderns, laid 
great stress on the freedom of the will. 
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In 1864, however, the year after the publication of 
Pierson’s Rigting en Leven, a work appeared from the pen 
of the Baptist Professor Hoekstra, entitled, Sources and 
Foundations of Religious Faith, being the Formal Part of a 
System of Dogmatics, from the Position of Modern Science. 
We are already acquainted with Hoekstra as a philosophical 
opponent of Scholten in the question of determinism, and 
shall presently see that he formally rejected the empiricism 
of Opzoomer and his school. He therefore occupied a very 
independent and almost isolated position in the camp of the 
“Moderns”; but had, nevertheless, already earned an hon- 
orable place among their leaders. He is a man of deep 
psychological and religious insight, of a reflective and specu- 
lative turn of mind, given to throwing his historical views 
into an abstract and general form which reminds us some- 
what of Ewald, deeply versed alike in classical and Hebrew 
antiquity, and excelling in depth if not always in precision 
of thought, he is nevertheless quite unrivalled, in my opin- 
ion, in power and precision of psychological analysis of 
religious states of consciousness. As a philosopher, a moral- 
ist, a historian of his own church, a commentator, a critic, 
and a scholar, he enjoys a deservedly high reputation among 
his countrymen. 

In 1862 he had written a book on The Development of the 
Moral Idea in History, with an appendiz on the Sinlessness, 
or Perfect Righteousness of Jesus. This elaborate appendix 
deserves a moment’s special notice, as it is of great intrinsic 


interest, and is highly characteristic of Hoekstra’s method. 
The author attempts to show — 


That all the factors of the life of Jesus, 
early surroundings, his practical religion 
supremely desirous to attain), and his historical position, were all such as 
to make sinlessness and perfect righteousness (the negative and positive 
aspects of a perfect life) attainable by him. They were attainable by 
him, but did he attain them? To this question, neither history nor phi- 
losophy can give a certain answer. The assertion, “there has never been 
a man, and there will never be one, except Jesus, who could have attained 
to perfect righteousness under exactly the same circumstances,” is cer- 
tainly undemonstrable, and, probably, quite untrue. The mereete Cori 


e.g, his own disposition, his 
(i. e., the objects he was 
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Jesus had not been born, and had not grown up at that critical epoch of 
history, yet even under other circumstances he would have realized the 
same measure of righteousness,” is almost demonstrably false, for unless 
certain elements are present in any given society, it only admits or gives 
scope to a limited range of moral development. “ But what prevents our 
believing, on the strength of so many historical facts, that the most richly. 
gifted of the children of men, placed under the influence of the mightiest 
of all sin- and world-conquering ideas, and under quite peculiar circum- 
stances in the history of the world, did actually attain to such righteous- 
ness as is attainable by man?—and a higher righteousness we cannot 
recognize as our duty or our vocation.” 


Hoekstra then approached the task of ascertaining and 
expounding the sources and grounds of religieus faith from 
a very different side from that taken by Pierson. At the 
commencement of his investigation, he formally rejects the 
empirical philosophy, and disputes the legitimacy of its claim 
to embrace the mental and spiritual sciences, and deal with 
them according to its method. His own philosophy is 
‘idealistic,’ and its fundamental thesis is, “that that view 
of the world which corresponds to our inner being is the 
only true one.” ‘This proposition is not exactly an axiom, 
and Hoekstra endeavors to prove its truth by arguing — 


That man is either created by an intelligent being, or else is the product 
of the organizing power of Nature herself. In the first case, the funda- 
mental proposition of idealism follows from the fact that we are the 
creations of an intelligent Will, and that our lives cannot, therefore, be 
purposeless; in the second case, man being the mere product of the 
forces of Nature, cannot be out of harmony with these forces. ‘There 
may, of course, in this case, be certain hostile forces present in Nature, 
but there must also be the elements of perfect satisfaction to the soul of 
man, of a complete harmony between our inner being and the order of 
the world. 


The task which Hoekstra undertakes, accordingly, is to 
show — 


That while the difficulties and perplexities of life are the occasion of the 
development of religious faith, the real source of that faith is laid deep 
in the foundations of our own being. Religious faith, even in its earliest 
and rudest manifestations, is the indignant protest of the human soul 
against the apparent fact that man is at the mercy of the brute forces of 
Nature. It is therefore the product, not of imagination, but of our belief 
in the truth and reality of our own existence. 
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There are three stages of religious progress: the carnal, the carnal- 
moral or legal, and the purely moral or spiritual, — corresponding 
roughly to St. Paul’s cuguixds, puzexis, and mvevuatixds. In the first, man 
seeks deliverance only from the physical distresses of life, and though 
there is already present the feeble germ of the idea of a moral purpose in 
the world, yet, essentially, religion at this stage is purely carnal. Relig- 
ion is at first the worship of nature-gods, and has very little to do with 
morality; and morality, on the other hand, springs up upon the soil of 
social and national life, and finds its sanctions in social and national 
institutions. Now religion and morality, when ouce they have reached a 
certain point of development independently of each other, cannot be 
brought into permanent association with each other; and yet neither is 
capable of high development without the other. It seems, then, that 
religion and morality must alike fail to attain their full development, and 
that man must, therefore, fail to accomplish his destiny. The escape 
from this dilemma is found in the special historical circumstances of the 
pegple of Israel, which gave rise to an alliance between religion and 
morality at an early stage of the development of both. This alliance 
rendered both religion and morality capable of development in Israel, 
and the carnal-moral, or legal, stage was reached in which the motives to 
virtue in man are indeed chiefly carnal, or, at any rate, “‘ eudemoristic ” 
(a very useful word, which Hoekstra is fond of employing), but in which 
the purpose of the world, 7. e., God’s motives, are recognized as purely 
moral. Man is urged to pursue that which is good, and flee from that 
which is evil, for the sake of securing rewards and escaping punishment; 
but since God chooses to reward virtue and punish vice, His purpose in 
the universe must be moral. 

This position was ultimately untenable. The negative criticism of 
experience showed more and more conclusively that, as a fact, obedience 
to the law of God did not bring prosperity to Israel; while the positive 
criticism of the moral consciousness made it more and more impossible to 
believe in a divine order of the world in which, as far as man is con- 
cerned, happiness, which is, morally speaking, a matter of indifference, 
should be the veritable object of life, and morality itself simply a means 
of realizing this object. 

J esus, then, rose to the third and final stage of religious development, 
teaching a purely moral or spiritual religion, and so making the supreme 
purpose of God in creation, and of man in life, purely moral. 

Such then, is the history of religion. It begins with a revolt against 
dependence upon mere physical forces, and ends by finding in the moral 
purpose of creation rest and satisfaction for the soul; but in all its 
stages its source is the same, namely: our ineradicable conviction that 
our lives are not purposeless, or hopelessly out of harmony with fact. 

As to the religion of the individual, it is partly dependent, partly 
independent. “He who believes himself to be independent in this matter, 
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and to stand on his own feet, is simply so much the more dependent than 
others, and owes his delusion simply to an excessive degree of blindness 
which prevents his seeing the leading-strings by which he walks, and 
which long habit prevents his feeling. He is most independent who is 
most clearly conscious of the nature and extent of his dependence.” 

We are dependent for our religion in various degrees upon the society 
of the faithful, upon Jesus, and upon the Bible; but yet we must not 
accept our religion upon authority. We must assimilate it by our own 
independent development. To do this, we need not share the highest 
kind of inspiration (corresponding to creative genius), nor yet the second 
(corresponding to reproductive talent) ; but we must feel the third order 
of inspiration (corresponding to discriminating and appreciative taste), 
or, as the old reformers expressed it, we must experience the “testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti,” and must thus make our religion our own. 


This individual and independent religious development follows, broadly 
speaking, the lines of the great historical development. The child 
thinks of God chiefly as providing him with everything he wants and 
taking care of him; then comes a time when he thinks of him chiefly as 
punishing him for sin and rewarding him for virtue; and lastly, for the 
most part after more or less severe mental conflict, during which Chris- 
tianity is the religion of redemption to him, he finds his permanent home 
in the religion of love and sanctification. 


His religion is now independent and his own, but it is not “reasonable” 
until it has stood the test of the negative criticism which assails a host of 
beliefs that he has never been in the habit of distinguishing from the 
contents of his actual religious faith; and the positive criticism which 
examines every proposition that seems to satisfy his religious wants, and 
asks whether these wants are real and permanent, and whether they 
could not be equally well satisfied by some other proposition. To the 
negative criticism, especially, the religious man has, at first, an instinct- 
ive dislike; he yields to it sullenly, and point by point; or sometimes 
suppresses it, and so commits spiritual suicide; but in many cases he 
finally accepts it not only contentedly, but cheerfully, exercises it to the 
best of his power, and experiences a triumphant joy in separating all 
foreign and injurious elements from his faith, and rising above successive 
errors. 

Our faith, then, is purified by criticism, but it is built up by the wants 
of the religious soul in contact with the manifold perplexities and trials 
of life’s experience. 


I have dwelt at some length upon this work, because it 
seems to me the most remarkable and successful of all the 
attempts of the Dutch theologians to establish a true philoso- 
phy of religion. 
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XI. 


The year that saw the publication of Hoekstra’s vigorous 
protest against the empirical philosophy as the guide to the 
sources of religious faith, saw also the appearance of the first 
part of a long promised work on religion, by the leader of 
the empirical school, C. W. Opzoomer. . 

This book was not completed until 1867, and as each 
successive part was freely criticised as it appeared, Opzoomer, 
while developing the succession of his ideas, was at the same 
time engaged in a sort of running polemic in defense of the 
earlier portions of his work. 

The effect is to exaggerate the want of strict arrangement 
and proportion which we have already noticed in Opzoomer’s 
works; but the fault is to a great extent remedied by the 
admirable summaries at the close of each chapter. Now 
everything receives its due prominence, and the proportion is 
restored. 

To say that the book is written by Opzoomer, is to say 
that it is written ina clear and attractive style; that it is 
frequently eloquent, and always flowing; that it gives evi- 
dence of varied reading, of deep feeling, and of earnest 
thought. 

The main positions of this book are already to some extent 
familiar to us as those of the Utrecht School of Moderns. 

Religious faith, which must be observed in its highest not its earliest 
development, is simply the recognition that God rules, and that he is 
wisdom and love; and religion is simply the affection roused in man when 
he is deeply penetrated by this faith. Everything is in accordance with 
God’s will, and therefore everything is good. The distinction between 
good and bad does not exist for God, and is purely relative. The free- 
dom of the human will is a delusion to which science and religion are 
equally opposed. All the attempts to prove the existence of God are either 
entirely futile, or, at best, inadequate. The existence of God cannot be 
proved, because it is a primary fact of consciousness, a datum of the 
religious sense. Religious faith is intimately connected with the whole 
sum of human knowledge, to which it alone gives true unity. Religion 
finds its most perfect expression in Jesus. Faith without dogma, that is, 
dials or eves a centeala. Tn mits of the xine of 
essential part of human sateen nas ‘toe a 

. ry, the law of progress in 
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which is that the representation of God, which man always forms from 
the best object of his knowledge, is borrowed at successive stages from 
higher and higher beings: first from the natural objects about us; next 
from the human body; then from the human spirit, to be finally trans- 
formed, by thinking away all the imperfections of this spirit, into the 
conception of the perfect spirit, of the Father in heaven, to whom a 
purely spiritual worship must be offered.” From this point, religious 
progress consists in the ever closer connection into which religion is 
brought with every branch of human life, and the better understanding 
of the distinction between religious belief and ecclesiastical belief, which 
latter is a set of mingled religious and scientific opinions. Modern 
theology escapes the dangers alike of Deism and Pantheism, while taking 
up into a higher unity all that is relatively true in each. Regarding God 
as a cause of which the universe with all its laws is the effect, it does not 
need to represent him as occasionally breaking in upon and disturbing 
the course of nature. Sin, as part of this effect of which God is the 
cause, must not be regarded as opposed to God; and yet the more we are 
conscious of our oneness with God, the more must we hate and resist all 
sin. Hence our conception of God and his relation to sin must be 
imperfect, for we cannot help attributing to sin more independence than 
it really has. Nevertheless we are right in our feeling that sin must be 
finally done away, the Kingdom of God, must come on earth and in 
each one of our lives, — which lives cannot cease with the dissolution of 
our bodies. God as the perfect Spirit, with all the negations and positions 
which the conception involves, must be the object of our worship, and the 
ruler of our lives in every detail. The task of Modern Theology —the 
reconciliation, that is, of faith and science—was undertaken with the 
utmost zeal, and by the highest talent, in the Scholastic movement of the 
Middle Ages; but it failed because Science was then too weak, and the 
Church too presumptuous. Now, when Science is free and strong, and 
Faith has learned the true boundaries of her domain, the task has been 
taken up under brighter auspices by Modern Theology. This task is 
taken up in the interests of true religion, and is, therefore, a continuation 
of the work of Jesus. It is also true to the spirit of the Reformation, and 
is, therefore, in the best sense, Religious, Christian, and Protestant. 


Such are the principal positions which Opzoomer attempts 
to defend in his “ Religion.” The book is very valuable in 
many ways, and shows, at least, that the “‘ Modern Theology ” 
can inspire a man with that fervent and joyous faith, and 
that absolute firmness and certainty of religious conviction, 
beyond the reach of any breath of doubt, which is sometimes 
supposed to be the peculiar possession of those who find 
support in the divine authority of some absolute external 
revelation. 

4 
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To those who do not accept the author’s views upon the 
freedom of the will, however, the whole of his doctrine of 
sin and evil will appear unsatisfactory, and even contra- 
dictory, while his attempt to justify, from his own point of 
view, prayers for recovery from sickness, and so on, can 
hardly be regarded as successful. Even as to the great 
object of the work — the reconciliation of Faith and Science, 
— itis urged by several critics that this is just what Opzoo- 
mer does not effect; for he only reconciles them by calling 
them off each other’s ground, and making the man of science 
as such a materialist. After all, there seems to remain a 
certain dualism of Faith and Science, and the formula, “ God 
is the cause of everything, the explanation of nothing,” 
leaves Science where it was, and hardly satisfies Religion. 

With this notice we take our leave of Opzoomer. His 
works are far from being final; but his system (which is not 
really so different from Hoekstra’s as would seem) possesses 
merits which will surely receive an ampler recognition than 
has yet fallen to them. No one can study his books without 
coming to a clearer consciousness and better arrangement of 
his own ideas, without carrying away a large store of preg- 
nant thoughts, and feeling strengthened by communion with 
a rich and earnest spirit. 


XII. 


In this same year, 1864, M. Réville contributed to the 
Theological Review a sketch of the “ Past and Present State 
of Dutch Theology,” which is one of the few sources of trust- 
worthy information on the subject open to the English 
reader. It is curious to notice the many changes which 
the ten years that have since elapsed have brought about ; 
and it is especially interesting to run through the names of 
the four great representatives of the Groningen school, and 
opponents of the moderns mentioned by M. Réville. They 
are Hofstede de Groot, Pareau, Muurling, and Meijboom. 
Of these, Pareau has been dead some years, Muurling and 
Meijboom (the former at least in that very year, 1864) have 
definitely passed from the camp of Groningen into that of 
Leiden, and Hofstede de Groot remains “ alone, but with 
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unabated zeal”! He reads all the productions of the 
“modern ” champions, and, until the decease of his journal, 
Waarheid in Liefde, in 1872, he was in the habit of review- 
ing them in it at great length. To judge from the few 
specimens of his work which have come under my notice, he 
laboriously and elaborately misses the drift of his adversary’s 
argument, and evades the real issue, fastening with great 
glee upon some unessential detail, or some merely apparent 
and verbal inconsistency. At the same time, his earnestness 
of conviction and unconquerable faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of truth cannot fail to enlist the sympathy and secure 
the respect of the reader. There is an evident desire on his 
part to understand his opponents, and to do justice to their 
merits, which is difficult to reconcile with the extraordinary 
manuner.in which he misrepresents them. The art of giving 
an impression not only untrue, but diametrically opposed to 
the truth, by means of the unwarranted combination of 
garbled quotations, has, I should think, never been shown in 
greater perfection than in Hofstede de Groot’s account of 
Pierson’s Rigting en Leven. In this case, moreover, the 
temptation to misrepresent was comparatively slight, inas- 
much as a true account of the work in question would have 
served de Groot’s purpose admirably. Nevertheless there is 
often a certain happiness in the manner in which he charac- 
terizes the views he opposes, —e. g., in his description of 
Opzoomer’s dread of miracles already cited, and in his asser- 
tion that the “modern” critic is like a man “ who attempts 
to prove that a tree is not a tree by cutting down branch 
after branch, and plucking off leaf after leaf, and showing 
that not one of them all is a tree.” 

Such a controversialist, with so much apparent candor and 
impartiality coupled with such a marvellous power of misrep- 
resentation, such an evident desire to work in the cause of 
truth coupled with such amazing facility in escaping real 
issues, such imperturbable good temper, seasoned, however, 
with sarcasms which contain just enough truth to make 
them sting, if not a really formidable, is, at least, a very 
irritating opponent, and we can hardly be surprised that 
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even Kuenen’s temper is not always quite proof against the 
trials brought upon it by the veteran of Groningen, while the 
more fiery Scholten occasionally treats him with a harshness 
that would hardly seem applicable to so amiable and estima- 
ble a man, were he not so intensely provoking. 

XII. 


Scholten himself entered upon a new career in 1864. 
Hitherto we have met with him chiefly on the field of dog- 
matics, and it has been hinted more than once that his 
criticism was decidedly behind his general theological posi- 
tion. In 1864, however, he published a book on The Gospel 
according to John, in the preface to which he frankly 
acknowledged that his criticism and exegesis had never yet 
been perfectly free and unprejudiced, inasmuch as he had 
always compelled the Scripture to reflect his own convic- 
tions. This time, however, had passed. ‘“ Exegesis is no 
longer the submissive handmaid of dogmatics, but has lost, 
in her turn, the right to sway the sceptre, as in times of old, 
over the territory of philosophy and dogmatics, and to 
determine what is there to be held as truth.” In fact, the 
writers of the New Testament were not in future to be com- 
pelled to say what Scholten believed, but neither was 
Scholten to be compelled to believe what the writers of the 
New Testament said! 

The Kvangelie naar Johannes, 1864, was followed by De 
Oudste Getwigenissen aangaande de Schriften des Niewwen 
Testaments (Oldest Witnesses concerning the Writings of 
the New Testament), in 1866; Het Oudste Evangelie (The 
Oldest Gospel; a critical inquiry into the composition, the 
mutual relation, the historical value, and the origin of the 
Gospels according to Matthew and Mark), in 1868; Het 
Paulinisch Hvangelie (The Pauline Gospel, 7. e., Luke), in 
1870; De Apostel Johannes in Klein-Azie (The Apostle John 
in Asia Minor), in 1872; and Is de derde Evangelist de 
schrijver van het Boek der Handelingen ? (Is the third Evan- 
gelist the writer of the Book of Acts ?) in 1878. 

Tt is by this later series of works (and by his History of 
Religion and Philosophy) that Scholten is best known 
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beyond the limits of his own country. They have almost 
all been translated into German,* and have earned their 
author a high place among the critics of the New Testament. 
It is impossible here to enter even upon the briefest account 
of the special views supported by Scholten in these works. 
It will suffice to say that while freely applying the principles 
of the Tiibingen school, and treating numerous passages of 
the Gospels as Tendenz-Schriften, Scholten still believes it 
possible to arrive at such a kernel of fact as to enable us to 
trace the form of the historical Jesus in clear, firm lines. 

This series of works represents the last phase of Scholten’s 
activity, and removes the inconsistencies still noticeable in 
his position in 1862, the date of the last edition of his 
Leer der Hervormde Kerk. It is seldom that so complete 
and harmonious a development as that displayed in Scholten’s 
works from his De Dei erga Hominem Amore, in 1836, to his 
most recent publications in 1873 and 1874, can be traced; 
seldom that a man who starts a great religious and intellectual 
movement is to be found forty years afterwards fully abreast 
of the freshest life of the school he has founded, still glow- 
ing with the ardor of youth; with the vigor and versatility 
of his mind only strengthened by the accumulated learning 
of a life-time, surrounded not only by the reverence of affec- 
tionate gratitude, but by the admiration due to a great 
teacher in the meridian of his strength. 


XxeLY: 


In the same year, 1864, Dr. H. Oort, already favorably 
known by his Doctoral Disputation on the History of Balaam, 
published an ingenious and suggestive little work on the 
Worship of Baalim in Israel, which was spoken of highly, 
and translated into English, with copious notes, by Bishop 
Colenso. In 1865 it was followed by a ghastly work on 
Human Sacrifices in Israel, and in 1866 by a delightful biog- 
raphy of Jeremiah written for popular use. 

Oort’s early works were chiefly valuable for their great 
originality and suggestiveness. He would probably himself 


* Quite recently his book on the Free Will has appeared in a German translation. 
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be slow to endorse all their conclusions at the present time, 
and has definitely withdrawn from some of their positions ; 
but they were rich in new ideas, and have not been without 
considerable influence upon the further development of Kue- 
nen’s views on the history of the religion of Israel. Kuenen in 
his turn has had to keep a tight rein on his enthusiastic and 
somewhat erratic disciple, and has compelled him to cry 
peccavi more than once. 

In his Jeremia, Oort gave early proof of his remarkable 
talent for treating the history of Israel in a popular style, 
and bringing out its moral significance for modern life. His 
richness of style, his vivid imagination, his fearless simplicity, 
and deep religious feeling, all render him eminently quali- 
fied for the task which, as we shall see, he afterwards took 
up in a more systematic and connected form. 

Oort was at this time pastor of the Reformed Church at 
Santport. He afterwards removed to Harlingen, where he 
remained until, in 1873, he was appointed Professor of 
Oriental Languages, Logic, and Metaphysics at the Athe 
neum, Amsterdam. He has now just received the appoint- 
ment to the vacant chair of Hebrew at Leiden. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning a few more of 
the younger men who have gained an honorable position 
among the moderns. 

Dr. I. Hooykaas, of whom we shall have to speak again, 
early established his reputation by his Doctoral Dissertation 
on The Chokmah, or Wisdom of the Hebrews. He is a careful 
and accurate scholar, and though he has not been prolific as 
a writer, he never comes before the public without com- 
manding a hearing. After occupying the post of pastor of 
the Reformed Church at Nieuw-Helvoet and Schiedam sue- 
cessively, he accepted a few years ago the invitation of the 
Remonstrant congregation at Rotterdam to become their 
pastor. 

Oort and Hooykaas, in conjunction, have undertaken and 
now completed an important popular work which may be 
mentioned here, though the first volume did not appear till 
1871. It is called The Bible Jor Young People, and is an 
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elaborate attempt to make the Bible itself, together with the 
conclusions of recent scholarship concerning it, accessible to 
the general public. The authors have acquitted themselves 
of their arduous task most admirably; but as the English 
reading public is now in a position to judge of the merits of 
the work, it is not necessary to dwell upon them further at 
present.* 

Dr. J.P. N. Land, a pupil, like the two preceding, of 
Scholten and Kuenen, also excited attention by his able 
Doctoral Dissertation on The Song of Jacob, and is known as 
the author of a Hebrew grammar, and of several interesting 
contributions towards the study of the Old Testament. 
His writings, too, have called for a pretty free use of 
Kuenen’s critical shears! He occupied for some time the 
chair at the Atheneum of Amsterdam, now occupied by 
Oort, and vacated it to take the chair of Philosophy at 
Leiden. 

Dr. J. C. Matthes is known as the author of a popular 
religious work entitled De Miewwe Richting (The New 
School), which first appeared in 1866, and reached a fourth 
edition in 1870. This work treats of “The Bible,” “ Mira- 
cles,” ‘“ Prophecies,” “ Foundations of Faith,” “God,” ‘ Man,” 
“Jesus Christ,” “ The Church,” etc., with the straightforward 
simplicity and fearlessness of a deep and joyous conviction, 
so characteristic of the best popular works of the Dutch 
“Moderns.” It is significant of the position which the 
‘* Moderns” have gained that in the chapter on “God,” in 
this work, there is not a word about the Trinity; but at the 
close occurs this foot-note: “On the antiquated doctrine of 
the Trinity, see the fourteenth note at the end of the book,” 
where, accordingly, the doctrine is expounded and its con- 
fusions pointed out, rather with the calm interest of the 
antiquarian than the eagerness of the controversialist. Dr. 
Matthes, it need hardly be said, rejects the miracles, the 
divine authority of the Bible, the deity of Jesus, and so on, 


* The Bible for Young People, by Dr. H. Oort and Dr. I. Hooykaas, assisted hy Dr. 
A. Kuenen. Translated with the sanction and assistanee of the authors, by Philip 
H. Wicksteed. Vols. I. and II., Williams & Norgate: Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 
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and endeavors to explain in popular but accurate language 
the eternal sources of religion in the human heart and 
mind. 

In connection with the Miewwe Richting of Matthes, and 
Oort’s Jeremia and De Bijbel voor Jonge Lieden, I may men- 
tion a few popular religious periodicals which have had a 
considerable influence in spreading the views of the “ Mod- 
erns”” among the laity. 

As early as 1860, a monthly entitled The Bible-Friend, or, 
New and Old, entered upon a fresh phase of its existence, 
and became a very valuable organ of the new school. 
Kuenen contributed to it a series of ‘*Sketches from the 
History of Israel,” in which he showed his remarkable 
power of arresting and putting into definite shape the 
grounds which lead to the rejection or modification of the 
materials handed down to us by tradition. Hoekstra was 
also a frequent contributor, as were Rauwenhoff and Van 
Bell, of whom I shall speak presently. J. Hooykaas Herd- 
erschée, one of the editors, a man who has done much 
towards popularizing the views of the “Moderns,” was a 
constant contributor. All manner of biblical and religious 
subjects were treated in it; and after a successful and useful 
career it has finally merged in the following work : — 

Lhe Library of Modern Theology, collected by J. H. Mar- 
onier, the first volume of which was issued in 1862, was an 
attempt to introduce into Holland the best popular, or semi- 
popular, religious and theological articles and opuscula of 
Europe and America. Maronier translated, or got trans- 
lated, articles or short works by such men as Scherer, Lang, 
Renan, Réville, Schwalb, Colani, F. W. Robertson, Coquerel, 
Schweizer, Channing, Parker, Nicolas, Pécaut, Deutsch, and 
many others. This Library already numbers nearly thirty 
volumes, and since its amalgamation with New and Old has 
opened its pages to original contributions as well as to trans- 
lations. 

Other periodicals are spoken of highly. Especially the 
Christian Album enjoys the reputation among the ‘“ Moderns” 
of being the best “edifying” periodical published in Holland 
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A considerable number of sermons have been published by 
the “ Moderns,” some in the Christian Album, some in separate 
volumes, and some periodically in a collection entitled Taal 
des Geloofs (Words of Faith), to which most of the scholars 
with whom we have already become acquainted are occa- 
sional contributors. It is only necessary to look into any of 
these books to become convinced that the principles of the 
*“ New School,” carried out to their furthest results, so far 
from being fatal to pulpit eloquence can inspire men with all 
the ardor of the holy ones of old, and can place in their 
mouths a word of God which goes from the heart to the 
heart, and cannot fail to work as leaven in the lives of those 
that receive it. 

The issue of Taal des Geloofs began in 1868. 


XV. 


Several leading periodicals had for some time been open 
to the “Moderns.” In particular, the Gids, a fortnightly 
review, which occupies in Holland something of the position 
taken by the Révue des Deux Mondes in France, had early 
adopted the Modern programme in its theological depart- 
ment; but the great organ of Modern scientific theology, the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift (Theological Review), was first issued 
in 1867. 

Its editors were, and still are, Van Bell, Hoekstra, 
Kuenen, Loman, Rauwenhoff, and Tiele. 

Van Bell has already been mentioned incidentally as the 
author of an important dissertation on the words gurégwarc 
and d&oxédvyic. He was at this time a pastor at Amster- 
dam, and is now Professor of Theology at Groningen. He 
enjoys a high reputation in Holland, but has not written 
much. 

With Hoekstra we are already well acquainted. Among 
the works from him which we have not noticed, his book on 
Immortality, and his Commentaries or monographs on Job and 
the Song of Solomon, deserve mention. He has been one of 
the most frequent contributors to the Review, and has treated 
of a wide range of subjects in its pages. 
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Kuenen’s chief papers in the Review are a series of “ Crit- 
ical Contributions towards the History of Israelite Religion,” 
a notice of some of the conclusions of which I must reserve 
for the next paragraph. 

Loman is a Professor at the Lutheran Seminary at Amster- 
dam. He has contributed some elaborate studies on the 
criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Rauwenhoff is a colleague of Kuenen and Scholten in the 
Theological Faculty of Leiden. He is the master of a beau- 
tiful and eloquent style, full of richness and variety, and far 
excels his colleagues as an orator. His power of, graphic 
delineation, and of making wide generalizations without 
becoming abstruse or too abstract, makes him a charming, 
instructive, and highly suggestive historian; while the skill 
with which he handles the weapons of sarcasm, and com- 
mands both the tears and the laughter of his readers, 
together with his deep insight into the life of the age in 
which he lives, render him a most formidable controver- 
sialist. His most extensive work is his History of Protest- 
antism in three volumes, 1871. His contributions to the 
Review have been chiefly upon matters of contemporary 
interest, and have included articles upon “The Church of 
Scotland,” Mr. Arnold’s “Literature and Dogma,” the 
same writer’s “ Answers to Objections,” and “John Stuart 
Mill.” 

Tiele was, until recently, pastor of the Remonstrant 
Church at Rotterdam, and is now Professor of the Remon- 
strant Seminary at Leiden. His studies have been chiefly 
upon the history of ancient religions, and will call for notice 
presently. 

It is a significant fact that the Reformed, the Lutheran, 
the Baptist, and the Remonstrant Churches, are all repre- 
sented on the editorial staff of the Theologisch Tijdschrift. 
Think of a journal of scientific theology in England edited 
by three Anglican Professors of Theology, at national uni- 
versities, in conjunction with the principals of New College, 
Chilwell College, and Manchester New College! But in 
Holland, ecclesiastical divisions are nothing in the face of 
the great issues which divide the several schools. 
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Among the contributors to the Theologisch Tijdschrift may 
be mentioned Drs. Oort, Land, and Matthes, with whom we are 
already acquainted ; Dr. Blom, the author of a valuable mon- 
ograph on the Epistle of James, which has excited attention 
beyond the boundaries of Holland; Straatman, the author of 
a remarkable book on Paul, just now exciting great atten- 
tion; the Orientalist, Dr. Goeje; the Sanskritist, Kern; the 
Egyptologist, Pleyte ; Van der Wijk, the Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Groningen, and many others. 

This list will be enough to show that the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift need not fear comparison with any theological 
journal in Europe. It comes out every other month, and 
contains, besides original articles, a great number of notices 
of books, in which England, France, and Germany receive 
ample recognition. 

XVI. 

I have reserved Kuenen’s articles in the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift for notice in conjunction with his second great 
work, De Godsdienst van Israel (The Religion of Israel), 
1869-70. 

To understand the bearings of these writings upon con- 
temporary thought and study, especially of the Pentateuch, ~ 
it will be necessary to make a digression into the wider field 
of European scholarship, and a mere general notice would 
have to suffice, were it not that it is just in this very matter 
that a “Dutch School” is generally recognized in Europe. 
I will try to be as brief as possible, and only to mention 
what is absolutely necessary for the understanding of the 
position in which Kuenen and his disciples stand towards 
the German and English critics of the Pentateuch. 

The division of the Pentateuch between Elohistic and 
Yahvistic (Jehovistic) writers is well known to the general 
reader, and it may be presumed that Ewald’s nomenclature 
is sufficiently familiar to need no elaborate explanation. It 
will be remembered that he calls the chief Elohistic work in 
the Pentateuch “The Book of Origins”; and the Yahvistic 
writers are styled by him “The Prophetic Narrators.” 
Ewald’s Book of Origins comprises the chief Elohistic 
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narratives of Genesis, and the Levitie legislation of the other 
books of the Pentateuch. 

Ewald himself assigns a high antiquity and great histori- 
cal value to the Book of Origins, and in common with the 
great majority of critics previous to Graf, regards it as con- 
siderably older than the Prophetic Narratives. Kuenen 
himself, when he published his Historico-Critical Investiga- 
tion, etc., adopted the current theory, though with some 
important modifications. The three chief strata of the Penta- 
teuch, according to this view, were, 1. The Book of Origins ; 
2. The Prophetic, or Yahvistic, Narratives; 3. Deuteronomy, 
and the additions of the Deuteronomist to the other books of 
the Pentateuch, together with his working up of the mate- 
rials of the Book of Joshua. 

Many modifications of minor importance adopted by vari- 
ous scholars must be passed over, and only a single word can 
be given to the labors ef Dr. Popper, who showed, in 1862, 
that at least one large section of the Book of Origins, so far 
from belonging to the earliest portion of the Pentateuch, 
must be brought down, in its present form, to a date consid- 
erably after the Babylonian Captivity. 

In 1865, the lamented Graf published his Historical Books 
of the Old Testament (Die geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten 
Testaments) [dated 1866], in which he attempted to show 
that the whole of the Levitical legislation was of Babylo- 
nian or post-Babylonian origin, and that Ewald’s Book of 
Origins, therefore, was not a single work at all, but that the 
ancient Elohistic Narratives were by one author, and the late 
Levitical Laws by another. 

Graf’s view has been adopted or reached by independent 
research by Dr. Colenso and by Dr. Kalisch, and may, with a 
certain propriety, be called the view of the English school, 
although it was first propounded by the Franco-German Graf. 

Noldeke, on the other hand, as well as Schrader, and other 
German critics, opposed Graf’s theory and maintained the 
unity and antiquity of the Book of Origins, while Ewald, of 
course, bated no jot of his opinions. This view, accordingly, 
may be called that of the German school. 
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There was a third solution of the difficulty possible, however. 
Granted that Néldeke had proved the unity of the Book of 
Origins, and that Graf had shown the late origin of its legis- 
lative portions, why should we not regard the whole work as 
Exilian or post-Exilian in its origin? 

This was just the conclusion to which Kuenen’s indepen- 
dent studies had long been bringing him, when the publica- 
tion of Graf’s work put the finishing touch to his growing 
conviction. Not only was the Levitic later than the Deuter- 
onomic legislation, but the Elohistic were later than the 
Yahvistic Narratives. The integrity of the Book of Origins, 
then, was maintained, but so far from being the first, it was 
the third and last great stratum of the Pentateuch. 

This theory, propounded and partially defended in the 
Godsdienst van Israel, and the connected Critische Bijdra- 
gen, eng (Critical Contributions, ete.), of Kuenen, found im- 
mediate and universal acceptance among the ‘ Moderns” in 
Holland. It seemed to throw a flood of light upon the dark 
places of the religious history of Israel. Kuenen communi- 
cated it to Graf himself by letter, and Graf ansWered: 
“Your solution of the enigma struck me all the more forcibly, 
because it was an absolutely new idea to me, and yet I felt 
at once that it was the true solution.” 

Graf had hardly announced his change of view before an 
untimely death robbed Europe of one of her finest and most 
generous scholars, and Kuenen’s theory lost the support, in 
its main conclusion at least. of the founder of its principal 
rival. 

In spite of Graf’s admission of the truth of Kuenen’s 
view, his English disciples continue vigorously to oppose the 
Dutch school, which has hitherto, I believe, received the 
public adhesion of no great scholar in England. The same 
might have been said of Germany until quite recently; and 
even now, though the works of Kayser, and still more of 
Duhm, have given signs of a change of feeling, yet none of 
‘the older critics have withdrawn their opposition. This is 
no doubt partly due to the difficulty with which men emanci- 
pate themselves from a tradition which has acquired the 
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force of an axiom, partly to the very limited number of 
readers of Dutch critical works, but chiefly to the fact that, 
as yet, no complete, systematic, and detailed exposition and 
defence of the Dutch view has appeared from the hand of its 
founder. When a second edition of Kuenen’s Historico- 
Critical Investigation, etc., appears, his theory will receive 
the elaborate justification it deserves at his hands. 

Meanwhile, his Godsdienst van Israel shows the construc- 
tive aspect of his labors. 

This remarkable book, which is now translated into Eng- 
lish, treats the history of Israelite religion in a manner 
which would be impossible from any critical position except 
that of the author. In the writings of the prophets of the 
eighth century, Kuenen finds his point of departure, and 
testing all historical narratives by them, endeavors to give 
an account of what an American writer has happily called 
“the embryology of Israelite monotheism.” Distinguishing 
carefully between the monolatry, or worship of one God, 
instituted by Moses; the practical monotheism, or assigning of 
all thé functions of Deity to the single God, Yahveh, so as to 
leave nothing for the other gods to do, observed in the earlier 
prophets, and the theoretical monotheism, or formal denial of 
the existence of other gods, and belief in one only God, found in 
the later prophets, Kuenen traces the development of the 
religion of Israel, in its connection with other religions, and 
with the history of Israel shows how the Nazarite, the 
prophet, the priest, and the scribe rose successively out of 
the special circumstances of their times, and what was the 
function of each, triumphantly refutes the theory of a 
gradual religious retrogression from the time of David, or, at 
least, that of Hezekiah downwards, and unrolls before us the 
history of a great religious development which culminates for 
a time in the post-Exilian religion of the Psalms, but finds 
its true completeness only in the preaching of the Prophet of 
Nazareth. 

The Godsdienst van Israel possesses in an eminent degree 
all the characteristic excellences of Kuenen’s work; but 
the reader must expect no dazzling combinations, no passion- 
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ate outbursts of enthusiasm. It is lwmen siecwm which 
streams over Kuenen’s pages, and those for whom his facts 
have no eloquence, for whom the heroes and the literature of 
which he treats have no charm, will find no artificial glow 
thrown over them here. Severe self-restraint is a marked 
feature of the whole book, and it is only here and there that 
the deep feeling which underlies the whole betrays itself for 
a moment. 


XVI 


Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, and Rauwenhoff’s History of 
Protestantism, belonged to a series of monographs on The 
Principal Religions of the World. To the same series, Dozy, 
the celebrated Orientalist and historian of the Spanish 
Mohammedans, had contributed a volume on Islam; Tiele a 
treatise on The Religion of Zarathustra ; while Meijboom 
and Pierson had taken up The Religion of the Old Normans, 
and Roman Catholicism, respectively. 

This series may naturally introduce a few words upon the 
study of comparative history of religions in Holland. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, the most val- 
uable contributions to this branch of theological science have 
been made by Tiele. His great work on The Comparative 
History of Ancient Religions, of which the first volume only 
has appeared, deserves especial notice. The present volume 
(1869-72) treats of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian relig- 
ions (7. e., Egypt, Assyria, Babel, Phcenicia, and Israel). 
The second volume was to embrace the great Aryan group,— 
Hindoos, Greeks, Romans, Germans, etc.; and the third and 
last was to deal with the Chinese, the Aboriginal Americans, 
the Malays, the Polynesians, and the Negroes; but there is 
little prospect of the work being continued. 

It will be seen that Tiele does not use the term “ancient ” 
as applied to religions in a strictly chronological sense. On 
the other hand he finds the distinctive feature of an ancient 
religion in its intimate connection with some nationality: 


The ancient religions cannot spread except with the nation to which 
they belong. Buddhism, accordingly, is a modern religion, for it is con- 
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fined to no nationality; and to become a Buddhist it is not necessary to 
become a Hindoo. 

The volume that has appeared is exceedingly valuable. 
Though Tiele’s views on some important subjects were 
rather wavering when he began his book, they have been 
rapidly consolidating, and such changes as have taken place 
in them do not interfere with the essential unity of the 
work. 

The author has collected and digested a vast amount of 
information from the best sources, and has made a discerning 
and independent use of it. His arrangement is almost always 
lucid and striking, and he does not allow his wide reading to 
tempt him into overloading his pages with details which 
would obscure instead of supporting and illustrating the 
main points to be brought out. 

In his view of Israelite religion, Tiele follows Kuenen, 
but with much independence and originality ; while the side 
froth which he approaches the subject, as a comparative 
historian of religions, gives a peculiar value and interest to 
this portion of his work. 

The student will find collected and systematized and tab- 
ulated in this book what he would have had to traverse 
much ground to find elsewhere — to be more perplexed than 
enlightened, perhaps, when he had found it, —and will grate- 
fully acknowledge that Tiele has so far amply accomplished 
his wish to produce a “a history abreast of our present 
knowledge, and on the level of contemporary science.” In 
the branch of the subject which he is making especially his 
own—that of the religions of Mesopotamia, — Tiele will 
doubtless do far more than this. 


pevaly: 


One more movement demands attention. It is the rise of 
the ethical school of “Moderns.” This movement is one of 
profound interest, not only for Holland but for liberal theol- 
ogy in every part of the world; for in it the Dutchmen 
have brought forward with characteristic clearness and pre- 
cision a set of questions which are vaguely agitating great 
numbers of liberal thinkers who would shrink from discuss- 
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ing them with the frankness and thoroughness with which 
they are treated in Holland. But I must refrain from enter- 
ing upon this field at present. Partly because it marks a 
new phase in the history of modern theology in Holland, 
and would only imperfectly fit into the plan of the present 
article, but chiefly because a recent visit to Holland has 
placed in my hands a considerable amount of fresh material 
relative to this movement, and to work it up would require 
a longer time than could reasonably be allowed to pass 
between the appearance of two sections of one and the 
same article. I must therefore be content to lay down my 
pen for the present; but should the kind hospitality of this 
journal continue to be open to me, I shall hope at no distant 
date to give its readers a sketch of the ethical movement. 


We have now completed our sketch of the rise of Dutch 
modern theology. We have seen Pierson, Hoekstra, and 
Opzoomer striving to lay down the fundamental truths 
upon which an enlightened faith is built up;* in Scholten 
we have learned to know one of the finest teachers of 
modern times, and at the same time a historian of dogmatics, 
a theologian, a philosopher, and a critic of the first rank; in 
Kuenen we have recognized one of the most accurate, 
learned, and original of the Old Testament scholars of this 
generation, and a model of literary and controversial candor 
and generosity. Other names, such as those of Tiele, Rau- 
wenhoff, Oort, and Hooykaas, assure us that the great 
scholars already mentioned are not likely to pass away 
without leaving successors in some degree, at least, worthy 
of them to carry on their work. 

Enough has been said to justify the eager interest with 
which students are at last beginning to turn their eyes 


* Of course it was inevitable that many of the “searchers for truth ’’ who had so 
completely left their old position should temporarily or permanently wander alto- 
gether beyond the limits of what is usually considered the territory of religion. 
This seems to have been the case for a time with Pierson, and still to be the case 
with Busken Huét, and perhaps others. These are rare exceptions, however, and 
the “strong religiousness of spirit” which the late J.J. Tayler found (in 1867) so 
closely combined with ‘“‘remarkable freedom and boldness” in investigation, 
among the Dutch modern theologians, is still as characteristic of them as ever. 
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towards Holland, * enough, I trust, to encourage many of 
my readers to take upon themselves the very light task of 
learning enough of the Dutch language to enable them to 
search for themselves. It is hardly necessary to say that 
many eminent names have been entirely passed over or 
barely noticed in this hasty article. The magnificent series 
of works by the historian Moll, for instance, has not been 
so much as mentioned; but on the one hand the limits of 
space, and on the other the limits of my own knowledge 
of the subject must plead my excuse. 

In conclusion, let me say that though, from the nature of 
this article, I have said little or nothing of the practical 
work and practical results of the new teaching in Holland, 
yet the facts give irrefutable proof that in spite of the great 
intellectual activity of the “ Moderns” their main strength 
has flowed through the channels of the heart; and that their 
‘“‘epistle of commendation” is written not so much in the 
works with which they have enriched the shelves of the 
student, as in the hearts and homes of those whom they 
have fed with the bread of life. 

Puinie H. WICKSTEED. 


WINWOOD READE AND THE MARTYRDOM OF 
MAN.+ 


Some literary ventures cross the ocean by steam. Others 
sail slowly over the waters of the Atlantic. A good novel, 
speech, or political poem is conveyed between the two 
worlds with a rapidity suggesting the submarine cable. A 
work on history travels more slowly. The daring and 
vivacity which characterize Mr. Winwood Reade’s Martyr- 
dom of Man render it matter of suprise that its voyage 
has not been made with greater rapidity. Although repub- 


*The professors of Jena, for instance, have asked the codperation of the Leiden 
professors in their new journal, Protestantische Jahrbiicher. 


+ The Martyrdom of Man. By Winwood Reade. New York: Charles P. Somerby. 
1875, 
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lished in New York some time since, it is only just beginning 
to awaken interest among thinking people here. We must 
add that its peculiar characteristics are so striking, and so 
strongly marked, that the sensation which it creates, and the 
interest it excites, cannot fail to be of a very positive and 
individual order. 

My. Reade’s view of ancient history, embellished as it is 
by the results of studies made in the land of Egypt itself, is 
almost appallingly modern and brilliant. He makes us re- 
member, for the first time, that the Egyptians were men, and 
not mummies; and spreads out their life like a brilliant 
painting, restored by the aid of his industry and imagina- 
tion. Babylon, scarcely less life-like, rises before us with its 
hanging-gardens and majestic palaces; and his descriptions 
of India are also beautiful in the extreme. The horrors of 
war; the luxury and decay necessarily following in the 
train of peace among unenlightened nations; the intel- 
lectual life of the Greeks; the Asiatic career of Alexander,— 
all are depicted with a minuteness which seems to show 
gigantic power of research, and a vividness which incontro- 
vertibly bespeaks the presence of genius. The mercantile 
enterprise of Phcenicia, the achievements of Carthage, and 
the particulars of her mighty struggle with Rome, are laid 
before the reader with as much fidelity and exactness as if 
the writer were detailing the incidents of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, or describing one of the transactions of the Bourse. 
This vivifying of ancient history, this rendering it an affair 
of to-day, and making us feel that human life, which we are 
too apt to regard in the past as if it were a cameo or a bass- 
relief, is ever real and vivid, ever the same in its struggles, 
aspirations, successes, and sufferings, is a new art, and Mr. 
Winwood Reade appears to us to be, thus far, its most adept 
and brilliant disciple. The intensity of his imagination, his 
vast industry of research, and his earnestness of purpose, all 
combine to render him an eminent master of this new 
method which will in time transform the sultry school-room 
into a hall of rapture, and replace the dull study-book with 
volumes more brilliant and entrancing than any novel. 
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Reade’s very geographical knowledge is astonishing, as he 
shows us the dim lands of Africa and Central Asia as clearly 
defined and well portrayed as a view of Newport or Mount 
Desert. 

But to this young man, so bountifully endowed both by 
nature and by art with intellectual wealth,—to this candid 
enunciator of opinions which would once have brought their 
holder to the block, this interesting though fanatical philan- 
thropist, we would say, 

“One thing thou lackest,” 
and that one thing, in the case of Mr. Winwood Reade, is 
faith. It is true that he believes in an all-guiding Mind 
overseeing the affairs of earth, whose turmoils he is so able 
in describing, and thus far he is happy; yet, as history deals 
wholly with the realm of realities, and religion with that of 
idealities, the very qualities which make a man successful as 
a historian may render him very shallow in spiritual matters. 
Mr. Reade’s chapter on religion is thus much inferior to his 
chapter on history. The simplicity of the mission of Jesus 
renders it a puzzle to the writer who can so well describe the 
splendors of the Roman and the wonders of the Egyptian 
empires. He has therefore joined that school of thought in 
which Christ is regarded as a disappointed political aspirant, 
aiming at temporal power among the Jews, and consoling 
himself for its loss by indulging in denunciations of spiritual 
doom against those who had opposed him. The entire incon- 
sistency of this view with the evidence afforded by the life 
and death of one who lived only for the will of God, and 
died in an agony of obedience, need scarcely be pointed out. 

The strictures upon Jesus, and the wholly one-sided inter- 
pretation of his precepts which the book contains, are forgot- 
ten, however, as we pass on to the delightful history of the 
Soudan, and the admirable description of the improvements 
wrought in African life by the substitution of Mohammed- 
anism for the original fetish-worship of the natives. The 
reader sets Mr. Reade down as a man who has never come in 
contact with liberal Christianity, who has been disgusted 
with the deadness of the more antiquated forms of Christian 
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theology, and who does not mean to be very unfair in attack- 
ing an institution which he knows very little about. He 
may think his author rather over-enchanted by the empire 
and power attained in Europe by the faith of Mohammed, 
but he remembers that active minds often worship variety, 
and choose their parties more from love of change than 
perversity ; and again he is charmed into reviving admiration 
by the almost faultless picture which Mr. Reade gives of 
American politics, — of our war-struggle and of the character 
of our people, which, coming as it does from an Englishman, 
is certainly one of the most remarkable features of the book. 

Mr. Reade’s history of the progress of liberty and civiliza- 
tion is, on the whole, singularly correct and beautiful. He 
even assigns to Christianity her historic dues in the work of 
regeneration, it being apparently easier for him to understand 
the branches than the root of the institution. 

But the book now approaches its apotheosis, its transfig- 
uration, and a singular one it is. For our author, so full of 
promise as an historian, suddenly breaks out as a rhapsodist. 
The essayist would gladly become the seer. We have first a 
really Miltonic version of the nebular hypothesis, and after 
this, Mr. Reade bursts into Darwinism. Now, for the first 
time in these four hundred pages, our faith in the solidity of 
the writer’s erudition is shaken. Not that we have not 
known many brilliant and intellectual people who followed 
the faith of Darwin. Not that Reade’s superb pieces of 
historical painting are all to be rejected because he proves 
to be more of a visionary than we had supposed. But when 
we find him dwelling with such rapturous minuteness on 
processes which may never have taken place at all, and the 
authenticity of which is certainly still matter of dispute, we 
begin to wonder whether all those delightfully vivid details 
of Egyptian life and manners are, after all, so true as we 
thought them. Memphis and Thebes fade back into the 
distance. We cannot be so perfectly sure as to what their 
inhabitants had every day for dinner, unless we also accept, 
with like implicit faith, Mr. Reade’s ipse dixit as to the 
politeness of the gorilla and the morals of the chimpanzee. 
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“ Fallible” is, however, a word which we must learn to 
write, sooner or later, over all our acquaintances, literary or 
personal; so we will leave the society of our monkey pro- 
genitors, and, passing on through the author’s excellent 
summary, or bird’s-eye view of the progress of mankind in 
general, stop at the remarkable sketch which Mr. Reade 
gives of the “future of the human race.” 

Here it is that the unsound quality which underlies the 
author’s undisputed genius begins to peep out. We had 
forgotten the pain caused by his sarcastic and unjust criti- 
cisms on the precepts of Christ. We had forgiven his 
onslaught upon Hebrew ideas, and his sneers at some of the 
more eccentric among the prophets. But, behold! our young 
critic and historian now himself steps forth as the Demiurgus 
of a new system of benefiting mankind; and, strange to say, 
develops and plans and hopes for the very same ends which 
he had so belabored the God of the Christians for contem- 
plating. He does not perceive that the All-Seeing Mind to 
which he attributes creative agencies is the same who is 
worshiped by those benighted beings whose creed he pities, 
and whose tenets he rejects; but we see very clearly that his 
aspirations for the good of humanity are the same as ours, 
only disguised and caricatured by the peculiar medium of an 
over-excited brain. It is a generous enthusiasm, it is a phi- 
lanthropy run mad, which has led Mr. Reade to predict a 
self-made immortality which the man of the future shall gain 
by means of scientific appliances. He has the same longing 
for the belief in another life, the same reachings out after a 
deathless existence as we; but he must get it in his own 
way, and is content himself to perish, if he can behold in 
fancy the man of the future dosing himself into a state of 
interminable being. These theories are far from selfish; but 
they are so utterly incapable of holding water as scarcely to 
be worthy of refutation, and even to reflect a certain shade 
of discredit upon the more reliable portions of the book, 
while at the same time they undoubtedly point to the entire 
originality of the mind capable of producing such fancies. 

We will not dwell on the minor suggestions of parallel 
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singularity to be found in this portion of the work, such as 
the possible discovery of processes whereby flour and flesh 
may be manufactured for our consumption, thus sparing 
much unnecessary labor and butchery, or the ability to 
journey from sphere to sphere which he ventures to predict 
for corporeal beings. If these ideas are astonishing, they are 
also strictly original, as we have already pointed out, and 
benevolence is still the key-note, if the results are Icarian. 
We must now pass, however, to the greatest surprise which 
awaits the reader in the whole course of this very surprising 
denouement. It is the announcement that this work, so full 
of varied erudition, of masterly delineation and sustained 
power, this museum of curious data and admirable reflec- 
tions, has been intended by its author, from the very outset, 
as an attack on Christianity! We can scarcely help smiling 
at this singular revelation, since the book contains matter so 
much abler and more abundant on every other subject of 
historic interest, that we are driven to suppose either that 
the author must have “forgotten what he was about” after 
he began to write, or else that the antagonism between 
Christianity and the progress which he describes must have 
been more evident to his mind than it is to ours. We are 


reminded of a lecture once delivered by the good-natured, 
Artemus Ward, wherein, after discussing every imaginable 


subject of social and political interest, he exclaimed: “ But, 
ladies and gentlemen, all this is only what I should have told 
you, if I had not chosen for my subject the Babes in the 
Wood!” 

If Christianity has no more dangerous foes than Winwood 
Reade, she is fortunate indeed. We grant that he hates her 
somewhat, but he likes everything else so well, that his 
desire to strike (if he really began with such a wish, as he 
says) is lost in his love of contemplation. He has forgotten 
to hit his enemy in the pleasure of greeting his friends. He 
recovers himself, and remembers his object too near the end 
of the book to do much toward its accomplishment. The 
real foe to Christianity is not the man who dislikes her 
dogmas, but he who fights against those elevated principles 
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of morality which she inculcates. Mr. Reade cannot be said 
so to fight. He pines and languishes for the improvement of 
the human species, and flatters himself all the while that he 
is the determined enemy of a system whose life-blood is 
philanthropy, and whose pith and marrow are the further- 
ance of the highest good of mankind. He does not perceive 
that it is his own spiritual mother at whom he makes so 
many childish thrusts, and that she smiles and lets him 
storm it out, while she goes quietly on, including him and 
every other mortal in her efforts to assuage the “‘ martyrdom 


of man.” 
JULIA R. ANAGNOS. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JEWISH RACE. 


Nothing in our time is more remarkable than the change 
in the kind of interest which is taken in the fortunes and 
character of the Hebrew race. For ages, Christians have 
had rather an archeological heed of the people who were 
.their religious ancestors, and have limited their concern to 
the religious books and the ancient doings of a nation once 
the people of God, but who forfeited their right by their 
rejection of the Christ, and virtually became heathen. Since 
that fatal act of impiety, the Jews have been as good as dead 
to a vast majority of the Christian world, and have been 
known only as subjects of persecution and outrage of every 
kind, illustrating in their fate the sure Divine vengeance 
upon wickedness. A hundred years ago the praise of a 
Jew by a Christian would have brought suspicion upon the 
Christian, and almost have condemned him as a blasphemer 
and an infidel. In the Middle Age, the Jew was the type of 
all that was mean, treacherous, false, and infamous. His 
squalid garb, his cringing gait, his malignant leer, his ava- 
ricious heart, were the mark of the satirists, and the proof 
for the preachers of the justice of an offended God. The 
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Jew had no rights that Christians were bound to respect. 
He was an outlaw, only tolerated from prudence or policy, 
He could be abused in his person, robbed of his purse, driven 
like a dog from his home, could be spit upon, beaten, burned, 
with no one to defend him, or even to pity him. To call a 
Christian “Jew” was the height of insult. The foot of a 
Christian was polluted in crossing the threshold of a Jew, or 
the barrier of his quarter in the cities. It was sacrilege for 
a Christian to marry a daughter of the hated race. Kings 
and lords might use the rich Hebrews for the necessities of 
luxury or war, but the convenience of their loans did not 
bring more consideration for their lineage. Shakespeare in 
his Shylock, Walter Scott in his Isaac of York, have not over- 
drawn the scorn and contempt which followed the Jew of the 
former centuries. 

But all that is strangely changed. The lost honor of the 
Jews has been restored. The persecutions have ceased. In 
most civilized lands the Jews stand equal with the Chris- 
tians, with the same rights, with the same privileges, with as 
good consideration from the rulers, and less harmed by 
bigotry than the Christian sects around them. They are in 
the high places of trust and power, —ministers of finance, 
ministers of education, peers of the realm, mayors of great: 
cities, senators in the assembly, close counselors of the 
kings. Their worship is recognized as lawful, and even 
supported by largess from the State, as much as Catholic or 
Protestant worship. In the very lands where they were 
once fiercely hated and driven, their synagogues now surpass 
in splendor the most costly of the Christian temples. In 
Berlin, the Hebrew temple to-day is larger than the Temple 
of Solomon in Jerusalem, and has beauties which the Temple 
of Solomon could not show. In America —in New York, and 
Cincinnati, and in many more places, — the synagogues rival 
the grandest of the Christian structures, and they stand 
proudly on the corners of the principal streets. 

The Jews now claim their full share of public duties and 
public rewards. They seek offices and they get offices. 
They supervise the doings of Christians in Boards of Trade 

i 
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and in Boards of Instruction. The Rabbi may be the Com- 
mittee in a school where the words of Jesus and the story of 
the crucifixion are read by the teacher to the pupils. The 
secular and the sectarian journals chronicle the acts of the 
Jews as carefully and candidly as they chronicle the acts of 
any Christian sect; give abstracts of their synagogue ser- 
mons, reports of their solemn feasts and fasts, their Passover 
and Pentecost, and their Yom Kippur, and their joyous 
Purim, as much as of the Christian Christmas, and Lent, and 
Easter. In the almanacs, the Jewish calendar accompanies 
the Christian. The Jewish newspapers abound, and in 
vigor and variety compare favorably with the Christian 
weeklies, and furnish edifying reading to the disciples of 
Jesus. If they have in our land no university as yet, the 
Jews have famous seminaries in other lands, and the sons of 
their race bear off high honors in the Christian colleges. The 
reproach of the name has utterly vanished, and no horror is 
expressed when Christians renounce their faith; when “love” 
makes of the son or daughter of some Christian communion 
an Israelite of the ancient pattern. A change of that kind 
does not degrade the social standing of the person who 
makes it. 

In the novels and dramas that are now written, a Jew is 
oftener the hero than the villain of the piece; his virtue, his 
faith, his magnanimity, are set in contrast with Christian 
selfishness and falsehood. Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise ”’ has 
become the type of nobleness, which is commended in ortho- 
dox works of fiction. Disraeli is not the only famous writer 
who finds pleasure in making the race of Abraham the 
pioneers of civilization, and the arbiters of the world’s des- 
tiny. Writers who have no Hebrew blood, and no filial 
feeling in their discourse, expatiate upon the great service 
of the Jews to the world, in art and science, in letters and 
music, in commerce and discovery. In the current litera- 
ture of Europe, the Jew has a singular prominence, more 
than rivaling that given in America to the negro, its former 
pariah. Japhet is concerned for Shem as well as for Ham; 
and.while enthusiasm for the negro is declining, interest in 
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the Israelite is gaining. Christians are not unwilling to 
look at their own religion as it appears from a Jewish posi- 
tion, and to listen to Jewish judgment upon their claim. 
They are reconsidering the case of the ancient Jews, are 
allowing that the rabble, and even the better class, who 
shouted at the crucifixion, sinned from ignorance rather than 
will, and that many of the Pharisees were godly and faithful 
men. Some prejudice against the Jew may remain, but it is 
not religious prejudice. There are missions for the conver- 
sion of Jews in Moslem lands, —a feeble one in Jerusalem; 
but few expect or care for the conversion of the Jews in the 
Western lands. The least trusted of the race are those who 
pretend to be Christian; and dealing with them is as unsafe as 
of the Jews with the ancient Samaritans. This change in 
the position and honor of the Jewish race is certainly one of 
the most striking social phenomena of our age. It realizes 
the saying of Zechary the prophet: “Ten men shall take 
hold, out of all languages of the nations, shall take hold of 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, ‘We will go with you, 
for we have heard that God is with you.’” 

This new favor which the Jewish race has found, invites 
to a study of its characteristics. Rabbi Jellinek, of Vienna, 
in his admirable treatise, has drawn these very sharply, and 
has said only what the observation of intelligent minds will 
justify. The study of these characteristics is a study of con- 
trasts, for the character of the Jew is a constant paradox in 
its apparent contradictions. The race is at once universal 
and special; enthusiastic and sagacious; conservative and 
progressive ; subjective and objective; proud and humble ; 
passionate and patient; economical and lavish; dogmatic and 
tolerant ;—all these contradictions we find in its character, 
to mention no more. It is a race which justifies by its style 
and its spirit the most opposite estimates. This combina- 
nation of contrasts seems to warrant the theory of the future 
triumph of the race as the synthesis of humanity, harmoniz- 
ing opposites, reconciling discords, and so inheriting the 
promise of universal dominion. The reasoning which infers 
this triumph is rather fanciful, and mistakes association of 
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contrasts for fusion. To the minds of careful thinkers these 
contrasts leave rather an impression of incompleteness than 
of genuine harmony. The dualisms are too evident to give 
the sense of unity. 

1. The first peculiarity that appears in the study of the 
Jewish race is, that it is at once universal and special, in its 
spirit, and in its place in the world. It is everywhere, and 
yet it is a race by itself. It has no particular country or 
home, and yet it is separated from all other races, in what- 
ever country it may be. The Jew is found in all the nations, 
barbarous as well as civilized, and yet he keeps individuality 
of race in all the nations. There are Jews in warm climates 
and in cold, in old nations and in new, in free nations and in 
despotic, in Pagan and Moslem and Christian nations; and 
yet in all these the race is essentially the same. The Eng- 
lish Jew is brother not only to the American, but to the 
Moorish and Egyptian and Persian Jew. The spirit of the 
race is the same under whatever sky. No race better adapts 
itself to circumstances, yet no race more resists circum- 
stances in change of character or faith. The Jew makes 
himself everywhere at home, in great cities or small cities, 
in wealthy communities or poor, yet remains the same person 
in all, not to be mistaken for those with whom he dwells. 
In France, he is a Frenchman, and has French manners; in 
Egypt, he is an Egyptian, with Egyptian manners; in Russia, 
he is a Russian, and lives like a Russian; nevertheless, no 
one mistakes him for a Frenchman, or an Egyptian, or a 
Russian proper, and the sign of dress is the least important 
of the marks which distinguish him. He speaks the lan- 
guage of the nation in which he lives, and correctly enough ; 
but with a peculiar tone and accent, as distinct in Semitic 
and Turanian dialects as in the European tongues. The 
words of a German Jew are different from the words of a 
Spanish Jew, but the tone and the quality are the same. 
The Jew enters as heartily as any into the politics, the civil 
and social affairs of the country in which he dwells. He en- 
lists in its armies ; he votes in its assemblies; he is eager in its 
amusements; he is foremost in its traffic; he does not stay 
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aloof from any social call; he has no conscientious hindrance 
from any civic duty. He adapts himself perfectly to exigen- 
cies of time and place. Yet, after all, the Jews mingling 
with the throngs in London and New York are as truly a 
peculiar people, as in the Ghetto of Rome, or the Juden- 
stadt of Prague, or the huddled hovels of Mount Zion in 
Jerusalem. They are a community by themselves as much 
when they are gay and glittering in the Opera House of 
Chicago, the new Lake City of yesterday, as when they are 
bent and sad-eyed in the ruined lanes of ancient Tiberias. 
This external peculiarity of the Jews is also manifest in 
their spirit. They keep by themselves and are tenacious of 
their ideas, yet no people in the world are more sensitive to 
the opinions of the people around them, or more anxious to 
secure the good-will of the Gentiles. The Jewish authors, 
poets, artists, musicians, do not work only or mainly for 
their own people, but more for the alien races. Auerbach 
writes for Christian readers; Meyerbeer composed for audi- 
ences of the heathen, while his enduring love was for the 
brethren of his faith. The Jewish composers, in music and 
in story, choose their themes outside of their own history. 
Moses in Egypt was the work of the Catholic Rossini; while 
the Huguenots, and John of Leyden, and Robert the Devil, 
were the heroes of the Jewish master. The complaint runs 
back to the time of the Alexandrine Philo that the Hebrew 
people are so greedy of Gentile praise, and so ready to adopt 
foreign ways in neglecting their own traditions; and the 
very Philo, who thus grumbles, shows the fault which he 
rebukes in his own love for Greek speculations. That illus- 
trious ambassador at the Roman Court not only used the 
Greek tongue in pleading for his people, but the very 
phrases of the Greek philosophy. Indeed, Jewish historians 
have marked the close resemblance of the spirit of Jews and 
Christians dwelling together,—how quickly Israel in its 
dealing and its thought borrows the temper and method of 
its neighbors. A noted German proverb runs: “ Wee es sich 
Christelt, so Juedelt es sich” —*“ As the Christian tone is, the 
Jewish tone will be.” The direction of the Judaism can be 
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judged from the Christianity around it. Where orthodox 
Christianity has sway, Judaism, too, will be orthodox; where 
Rationalism is stronger, Judaism will be rationalistic. 

This distinction is even shown by Jewish writers in their 
classification of the Biblical books. The Law is special; the 
Prophets are general. The Levitical precepts are particular ; 
the Psalms are universal. The Pentateuch is a religion for 
one people; the other writings are a religion for all peoples. 
And a distinction is even made in the Law itself, as some 
parts of it are shown to be special, while others are shown to 
be general; the priestly regulations only valid for Jews, the 
decalogue also for Gentiles. Too much stress may be laid 
upon these differences, for there are certainly passages of the 
Psalms and Prophets as intensely special and Jewish as any- 
thing in the books of the Torah. But the contradiction of 
Jewish particularity and universalism remains a fact, which it 
is impossible to deny or to neglect. The Jew has always a 
double nationality, —that of his own blood and heritage, 
and that of the people with whom his lot is cast. His real 
home is the earth anywhere; and yet his other home is 
always that happy land which God gave to his fathers, and 
which holds the graves of his Prophets and his Patriarchs. 

2. Equally marked in the character of the Jewish race are 
the contrasted qualities of enthusiasm and sagacity. On one 
side the Jew is extravagant, while on the other he is keen, 
careful, and close in his scrutiny. He loves hyperbole; and 
the round and exaggerated numbers of the Biblical stories 
are as common in the familiar speech of the modern Hebrews 
as in the time of Saul or Joshua. The Jew is sensitive to 
emotions, —breaks into rapture over fine music, over lyric 
verse, over ardent sentiment; is moved easily to joy or grief, 
and has no bound to his expression of feeling. In his praise 
or in his blame he uses strong language; loves vehemently, 
and hates vehemently. His heart speaks in his look and 
gesture, and his whole frame is eloquent. All branches 
of the Semitic race, the Arabs as much as the Jews, have 
this demonstrative manner, this show of earnestness, in all 
that they say or do. They work with heart and soul and 
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mind and strength. The Jew seems in all that he says or 
does to remember the phrase of his first commandment. 
There is nothing languid in his movement. Even when his 
body is weak his step is quick. Even when his eye is dim 
its glance is rapid. Even when his voice is broken there is 
no drawl init. He talks large, in grandiose style, though he 
may dwell in a cellar. The poetry of the Hebrews has no 
metre, no rules of quantity or rhythm, but swells with its 
theme; and it expresses the spirit of the people, which has 
no limit to its sentiment, whether of wonder or grief. The 
Jew prefers high colors, as well in feeling as in dress, and 
delights more in tragedy than in comedy. He can laugh on 
occasion, but weeping is more natural to him, and lamenta- 
tion is his heritage. The pastime of the Jews in Jerusalem 
is their weekly wail before the sacred stones of the ruined 
Temple; this wail to them is what a bull-fight is to a Span- 
iard, or a horse-race to an Englishman. Goethe calls the 
Hebrew language “pathetic”; it were more accurate to call 
the spirit of the race pathetic. In all the writings of Jews, 
romance, or song, or drama, or opera, there is a sad tone, a 
deep melancholy, even when the talk is of common things. 
A Jewish author may be affected, stilted, fantastic, prolix in 
his extravagances, but he is not dull or dry. His writing has 
glow, even when it is the report of finance or the narrative 
of a journey. One may not fully trust it, but it wins sympa- 
thy by its gushing tone. The Jews write admirable letters. 
Their money-changers can make, like women, the merest 
trifles interesting by much fervor of phrase. This is a char- 
acteristic of the race which no one can mistake. 

But to match this is their equal sagacity, what might per- 
haps better be called their shrewdness, or sharp-sightedness. 
Is there any keener race on the face of the earth, any race 
less drawn away from reason by sympathies, more exact to 
judge, more clear in vision, and more cautious in conclusion ? 
With all those swelling phrases, with all those tearful looks 
of wonder and sadness, with all that pathos of soul, the Jew 
looks at things as they are, takes facts as he finds them, and 
will not be led away by imagination. He has none of the 
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credulity which is apt to go with enthusiasm. He believes 
only what he sees, and he acts from sound reasons. No man 
is less willing to take the bare word of others, or to take 
anything on trust. He must see into everything that he 
believes, —into the propositions of science as much as into 
the motives of men. Ardent as is his manner, there is caution 
in his glance. He is on guard against some secret design ; 
he seems to read something in the soul of the man who talks 
with him which does not appear in the word or look. The 
ancient Hebrews had to use that sharp sight in reading their 
sacred books, where there were no signs of vowels, and the 
right sound of the words was not easy to see at once. A Jew 
who reads his Bible without the aid of the Masora has con- 
stantly to “judge” in his pronunciation of the syllables. 
This shrewdness of the race appears not only in their sharp 
bargains, their transactions in Rag Fair, and on the Exchange, 
but in their love for verbal subtleties, for puns and puzzles. 
The Talmud, which holds their character as much as their 
wisdom, is at once a collection of wild fancies and of shrewd 
aphorisms, of imaginations transcending experience, and of 
quaint sayings coming from microscopic studies. The Jews 
prefer visions to moralizing, and are not lovers of syllogisms. 
They will “jump at conclusions” when they can, but they 
are quite sure of their distance and their footing before they 
make the leap. They are not loose reasoners, and they use 
the French point more than the German period. Jewish 
extravagance is not an expansion of, the argument, but a dis- 
play of light around it—a luminous atmosphere around a 
central core, like the light around the sun. The Jew loves 
to put the truth into a keen question. He is as Socratic as 
the Yankee. His queries are crushing and decisive, and he 
asks them, not for information, but as the utterance of an 
undeniable verdict. All the senses of the Jew are alert and 
active. He is watching and listening, even when he seems 
to be negligent or absorbed in his own thought. His high- 
est rapture never carries him away from scrutiny of what is 
around him. 


3. A third contrast in the character of the Jewish race 
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is that of stable and progressive ; or, to use the larger epithets 
of our time, conservative and radical. The Jew holds fast to 
traditions, yet is inquisitive of novelties and ready to seize 
inventions. He prides himself upon his ancient Law which 
has outlived the laws of civilized lands; boasts that he 
belongs to the oldest time by the statutes which he obeys, 
and the customs which he keeps; that he eats and drinks, 
works and prays, according to the teaching of holy men of 
old; his glory is in the consistency of the present way with 
the former rule. Even the most radical Jew prizes a sort of 
conservatism, and has a respect for antiquity which no specu- 
lations can overthrow. He always feels that his faith is 
well founded, that there is something solid under him, that 
his feet are upon the rock, and that if he changes he is not 
blown about by the wind. He may give up many things 
which the fathers believed, may condense and expurgate the 
mass of his traditions; but in the process he only makes 
their outline clearer and their essence more substantial. He 
may use for practical ends the dialects of the Gentile peoples, 
but his own divine language remains. The Hebrew is not 
corrupted, but is as pure in the synagogue to-day as it was 
inthe Temple in Jerusalem. The Romaic Greek of modern 
Athens, with all the restorations of modern scholars, is quite 
another thing from the Greek of Thucydides or Plato. The 
Latin of the Catholic schools, medieval and monkish, is not 
the Latin of Seneca or of Tully. But the Hebrew which 
the Israelite children hear in Holland and Poland and 
Mexico and Morocco is just as pure as the Hebrew that was 
heard in Samuel’s schools of the prophets., This sacred 
language is fixed, and no improvement will be allowed 
in it. 

And there is no prominent race in any civilized land 
which keeps so much of antiquity in their life as the Jews. 
The Basques of the Pyrenees, the Celts of Brittany, the 
Finns and the Lapps, and a few other small tribes of Europe, 
keep very ancient customs, and have the signs of a prehis- 
toric time. But these tribes are insignificant, and are rapidly 
dying out; while the Jews, with customs still older, are 
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flourishing and increasing, and are a strong force in the 
world. In the flux and confusion of modern agitations, the 
Jews show something stable. The claim of the Catholic 
Church for its doctrine is illustrated in the spirit of this peo- 
ple. They worship ancestors almost as much as the Chinese. 
English and Spanish pedigrees are short compared with those 
of the poorest sons of Israel. The most ancient proverbs 
enter into the common speech, —are the daily discourse and 
the permanent wisdom of the family. Even when Jewish 
sermons are bold in criticisms and denials, they are full of 
the sacred phrases. Jewish stories seem to recall the hills 
and the streams, the vines and the flocks, of the Canaan 
beloved, even though the scene be laid in other lands. In 
all that one reads about this race, the impression of stability 
is constant; every Israelite seems in some sense to realize 
the legend of the “wandering Jew,” holding to life over 
the changes of empires and ages. The very children of the 
race look old, as if they belonged to the past more than they 
belong to the present. 

And yet development and growth have always marked this 
Jewish race, as they do to-day. The Pharisaism of Herod’s 
time was an improvement upon the Ritualism of Solomon’s 
time. The Babylonish Talmud improved as much as it 
enlarged the Jerusalem Talmud. The Jews have had their 
sects as well as the Christians, — their inquirers, their free- 
thinkers. The Caraites keep their synagogue still, as they 
have for more than a thousand years. The history of Jewish 
literature seem to show an ardor for novelties, a quick ear 
for new revelations. If the Jew feels that his feet are upon 
the rock, his eye and his hand are free, and his longing is 
not satisfied by his solid foundation. He has an insatiate 
and irrepressible curiosity. “Prove all things” was the 
word of a Jew, though he coupled with it the other precept, 
“ Hold fast what is good.” This progressive spirit is seen in 
the way in which the Jews handle their Law. They by no 
means treat this as a fetish, to be shrined, and ignorantly 
worshiped. They are perpetually examining it, making com- 
ments upon it, prying into it, bringing it into new relations. 
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No law is more manipulated. It is elastic in their use, and 
each Rabbin is skillful to make it prove his own theories. 
The Law is the same as it was in Gamaliel’s synagogue, but 
its exposition is new, and of the nineteenth century. In 
fact, that Messianic hope, which looks forward and not back- 
ward, compels the Jew to be in some sense a radical. One 
who seeks a better country, a new glory, a restoration and 
renovation, cannot be content with present things. The 
very restlessness of this forward-looking means progress. An 
unsatisfied race must be an improving race. And every Jew 
must believe in progress, not only as he hopes for a kingdom 
to come, but as he compares the condition of his people now 
with their condition a hundred, or a thousand, or even two 
thousand, years ago. The fortunes of the race exemplify the 
doctrine of progress, as they have risen to the honors of the 
courts of kings, and hold in their hand the wealth of the 
nations. 

4, Another evident contrast in the character of the Jews 
is that of subjective and objective, or to use a less scholastic 
phrase, of selfishness and generosity. The Jew is an egotist, 
and never loses his personality, never forgets himself, always 
looks out for his own interest. As Jellinek says, the world 
is his anvil, while he is the hammer. He cares for his 
own fortune, his own comfort, his own destiny. He is not 
content to be a part of the universe, a fraction; he must be 
the centre, the ruler, the shaping influence in the surround- 
ing circumstances. He is very jealous of his freedom and 
his rights, and will not give these up. He has no love for 
abstractions, or for truth separate from personal gain. He 
does not take kindly to organizations in which his individu- 
ality is compromised or merged. As artisan, or merchant, or 
banker, he prefers to be untrammeled, and not to be bound 
by the rules of any guild. If he joins an association, the 
obligations hold lightly upon him, and a slight cause will 
break them. The clannishness of the Jews in questions of 
race by no means implies the loss of individuality in the gen- 
eral interest of the whole. There are jealousies, rivalries, 
and divisions enough within this apparent union. Of each 
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other, the Jews are often unmerciful critics. Their spirit is 
essentially aristocratic; each one is inclined to think himself 
superior to the rest, and to overrate his importance, and to 
get recognition of personal worth. No people make more 
use of the first personal pronoun; no one is more unwilling 
than the Jew to lose credit for his work, or have another 
take his proper praise. They do not write anonymously. 
The thing done is good to the man because he has done it. 

This Jewish egotism is shown in some peculiarities of 
their ancient tongue. For the pronoun “I,” the Hebrew 
has two forms. For the pronoun “we,” three forms. The 
word “self” has several equivalents. Words expressing 
subjective qualities are rich in synonyms. There are twelve 
words. which mean to “think,” twelve words which mean to 
“hide,” eighteen words which mean to “see,” twenty-one 
words which mean to “speak”; while to “speak” and to 
“think” can be expressed by the same word. In every 
thing which belongs to personality, to individuality, the 
Hebrew language is redundant. On the other hand, the 
language is poor in conjunctions, in words which seem to join 
men to the men or things around them. And this linguistic 
peculiarity in seen in the literature of the Jews, which deals 
with personal fortunes more than with general ideas. The 
Jew is interested in the illustration of his own experience, 
and cares little for mere philosophy. That slur of the wise 
Preacher upon mere wisdom suits the Hebrew people still, 
and they have contempt for metaphysical problems. The 
Hebrew would know about himself, when he came, what he 
is, and what will become of him, and has not much heed of 
the philosophy of other things. He rejects, however, most 
energetically, the materialist theory of mind as the product 
of mere sensation,—a sheet of paper on which the senses 
inscribe all that is written. The Jews prefer a philosophy 
which is bound up in the events of a human life. 

Other illustrations might be given of this egotism of the 
Jews, such as the imputation in debate with rivals of personal 
motives, or the tendency to find the ideas of Gentile writers in 
their own books, which sometimes betrays them into anachro- 
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nisms. But the objective character of the Jews, their unselfish- 
ness, is equally marked. First, there is their family love, the 
love of parents with children, of brothers with sisters, as 
strong now as in the days of the patriarchs. The finest style 
of family life is seen in Jewish households. Then there is 
their hospitality, the virtue of an Israelite as much as of an 
Ishmaelite. Then there is their spirit of compassion for the 
poor and suffering. No people care so well for those of 
their race who are sick or old or wretched as the Jews. 
The synagogue is not more important than the hospital. 
Christian mercy is only borrowed from the Jewish virtue, 
emphatically enjoined in the Sacred Books. There are no 
Jewish beggars, not only because the people are too proud to 
beg, but because the want of the poor is met so well by 
brotherly kindness. 

And the objective character of the Jews appears in their 
care for the opinion of other races about them. They are 
not self-sufficient, though they are self-conscious. They are 
gregarious, too; they like to live in neighborhoods, and in 
the neighborhood of other peoples. History tells us of no 
Jewish hermits, and the worst curse upon a Jew is that 
which sends him away from his kind. They go away only 
as they are driven, and their whole exile is a season of com- 
plaining. They have not the spirit of pioneers, and cannot 
be alone with Nature. Jews do not like to live in communi- 
ties where there are no Gentiles. They come back to Chris- 
tian and Moslem cities rather than build cities of their own, 
even when they have ample means to do this. They cling 
to something outside of themselves, and thrive best when 
they deal habitually with alien races. They covet the 
good-will of others when they have no need of help or pat- 
ronage. 

5. Another contrast in the Jewish character is that of 
pride and humility. Their egotism is accompanied by an 
unbounded national pride. The Jew is proud of his blood, 
of his lineage, of his long history, of his divine right, proud 
that his people are the chosen people of God. He is even 
proud of his persecutions, proud that his race have endured 
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such hardness, and yet have kept their purity of faith and 
their identity of life. The Arab vagabond, who wears the 
green turban, is more lordly in his assumption than any 
Pacha, for he has Mohammed for his ancestor. And the 
Jew in Amsterdam or Frankfort can despise the sleek 
burghers who pity him, for he has Abraham for his 
father, while they are men of yesterday. That the Jews do 
not beg, comes largely from this national pride; they are 
afraid and ashamed to disgrace their hereditary dignity. 
Exacting as a creditor, compelling payment of all that is 
“nominated in the bond,” the Jew asks no favors, and 
would rather seem to do them than to ask them. The 
Israelite pawnbroker, who loans on a pledge of five times 
the value of his loan, with an interest of twenty or of forty 
per cent., keeps the air of one who is conferring a gift. 
Every Jew is more or less a Pharisee in this national 
pride. 

But on the other hand, in outward appearance, the Jew is 
the humblest of men. His manner is supple and deferent. 
His gait is bent and shuffling. He keeps out of the way of 
others, and gives them the path. His address is mild, insin- 
uating, full of apologies, excuses, protests of unworthiness. 
He is ready to accommodate, and take the lowest seat. In 
public places he keeps in the background. He walks with 
downcast look, like the publican in the parable. Arrogant 
as he may be in heart, he is respectful in manner ;. his 
arrogance has no noisy boast. Shylock may despise Antonio 
as ‘‘a fawning publican,” but to a looker-on, Shylock fawns 
and apologizes much more than the Christian merchant. 
The words are humble, though they may hold a latent 
satire. A haughty Jew is a rare phenomenon. ° The wealthy 
banker, who handles his millions in London, and ranks with 
nobles of the realm, is as meek in address as the servile 
money-changer in Cairo, who sits at the parting of the ways. 
The Jew may feel like a lord in the heritage of God in 
which he has the right of the first-born, but his very nobility 
constrains him in his intercourse with men to take the sery- 
ant’s place. Jesus was never truer to his nation’s spirit than 
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when he said .to his followers, “Let him among you that 
would be greatest be your servant.” That is the Jewish 
way of gaining position, not in the offensive style of com- 
mand, but in a “voluntary humiliation,” in taking the ser- 
vant’s place, in seeming modesty. -One may notice in the 
cities that the Hebrew tradesmen make much less parade in 
their signs and their announcements than the Christian trades- 
men, do not hang flags across the streets, or put forth mon- 
strous placards. The largest operators are the least ostenta- 
tious. The proud race of Israel, with their pedigree of four 
thousand years, humble themselves before the Gentiles who 
have no ancestry. 

6. And equally marked in the Jewish character, is the 
contrast of passion and patience. While “sufferance is the 
badge of all the tribe,” no race is quicker to take offence, 
and to show anger in look and gesture. The wrath of 
Shylock, learning his daughter’s disgrace and flight, is the 
sign of an enduring trait in his race. A rash humor runs in 
their blood. They may “pocket the insult,” but they feel 
it, and they show that they feel it. Anger is one of their 
national passions, and they share it with their Jehovah, 
whose wrath is real, though it abates so readily. In the 
Jewish ethics, anger is not a sin; even the Christian Apostle 
excused it as a natural impulse. The enthusiasm of the 
race shows itself often in this practical fashion, and even 
policy or fear cannot always suppress the hot rage which 
was royal in the wrath of Saul or Moses. In the Jewish 
quarters of European cities an impression is left upon the 
mind of the foreign visitor of perpetual disputing ; the lan- 
guage and gesture are those of Billingsgate, and one looks 
to see a speedy war of blows follow the war of sharp words. 
In Jerusalem, to-day, the Sephardim speak of the Ashkena- 
zim in tones which are quite other than kindly. A Jew in 
whose heart there were no hatreds, no vexing wrath, would 
not be true to his hereditary temper, would deny the gift of 
his dark-eyed mother. Much of his joy comes in the indul- 
gence of his angers; this gives vitality to his blood, and 
arrests physical decay. Fagin, in the Dickens story, relieves 
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himself in his avarice and his falsehood by explosions of 
wrath upon the instruments of his cunning. The chief 
artistic defect in the character of Nathan the Wise is that 
this passion is wanting, that the noble man never gives way 
to indignation, not only bears injustice, but bears it with so 
much composure. He is too much of a philosopher to be a 
genuine Jew. Elijah, denouncing Ahab and Jezebel; Paul, 
calling Ananias a whited wall, forgetting in his wrath the 
High Priest’s dignity, are more accurate types of the Jewish 
character than the calm sage of the German drama, who not 
only suppresses his anger, but seems never to feel it. 

Yet over against this passion see the infinite patience of 
the race. To no people on the earth so much as this is the 
epithet “long-suffering” rightly applied. They have won 
it by centuries of oppression. If patience were not the 
virtue of the fathers, it certainly would be the virtue of 
the children. The wise Koheleth said that “the patient 
in spirit is better than the proud in spirit,” and the wiser 
son of Sirach exalts this virtue. The proverbs which com- 
mend patience are Hebrew in their origin. The Dutch 
learned their familiar sentence, “ Geduld gaat boven geleerd- 
heid” —‘“ patience goes beyond learning,’”—from the Jews 
who dwelt in their land. The special grace of Job is the 
national boast of the Hebrews. They need no exhortation 
to labor and to wait, for there is nothing which they cannot 
bear, and have not borne; insults, frauds, falsehoods, blows, 
every kind of injustice, are all part of their long training in 
suffering and patience. The duty now is an instinct as much 
as a principle. The Jew, in sadness of soul, may cry, “ How 
long, O Lord, how long?” Yet he will endure and not 
faint, though the Lord should still hold back for a thousand 
years. 

7. The next pair of contrasted traits to be noted in the 
Jewish character are lavishness and economy. ‘The second of 
these is so much brought out in novels and plays that it 
seems almost a paradox to speak of Jewish luxury. Yet 
there is no race on the earth more given to luxuries than the 
Hebrew. We find this in the invectives of the prophets 
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against the feasts of men and the dresses of women. In the 
time of Jesus, indeed, there was an ascetic sect, and his fore- 
runner came crying in the desert in a camel’s-hair cloak and 
a leathern girdle, and feeding on mean food. But for all 
that, asceticism was not in the temper of Israel, and the 
Essenes were eccentric, with but small influence on the 
national character. The modern Jew is certainly not ascetic. 
He loves show, he fills his house with fine furniture, and 
follows close, where he does not lead, the most extravagant 
fashion. Not only are the daughters of Israel profuse in 
their jewelry, but the men, too, wear rings upon their fingers, 
and diamonds in their bosoms. A Jew prefers to spend his 
money for trinkets and trappings rather than for books and 
implements; he may do without the necessaries of life, but 
he cannot spare its luxuries. He must be very poor not to 
have some special indulgence, something to feast his eyes. 
Spectacles of all kinds, balls, operas, concerts, find their best 
patrons in the children of Jacob. No conscientious scruples 
restrain them; and they are willing by their attire and their 
prominence to bear a full part in the show. In the days of 
David and Hezekiah, music and dancing entered into the 
Jewish worship, and no religious prohibition hinders this 
passion, or puts it under ban. The luxury of the Jews is 
not less real that it is so often concealed from the vulgar 
gaze. The outside of the Jewish houses in Damascus is 
blank and forbidding; the walls are sodden and gray, and 
weeds grow in the crevices. But when the doorway is 
passed and the court-yard is reached, there are bright mosaics, 
and plashing fountains, and mirrors in the walls, and damsels 
in rich attire of colors and gold. Solomon, the magnificent, 
presents the Hebrew idea of wisdom; to have such posses- 
sions and displays that the world shall look on with envy 
and wonder. The Jew banker, with his four-in-hand equip- 
age on the avenue in Newport, represents fairly the luxury 
of his race. 

To dwell on the economy of the Jews, which balances 
their luxury, would simply repeat the universal prejudice. 
“ As rich as a Jew,” is the proverb; but the common idea is 
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that the Jew gets rich more by parsimony than by enter- 
prise; that he lays up his money while he uses it. The 
traditional Jew of history and romance is the miser, clutch- 
ing his gold, hiding his gains, rejoicing in his hoards, wasting 
nothing. His congenial trades are those in which there is 
no loss of substance, such as money-changing ; or in which 
refuse is gathered and used, in cloth or in metal. Doubtless 
this Jewish habit is greatly exaggerated. Japhet has its 
misers as much as the race of Shem. The Scot is as canny 
in turning a penny as an Israelite of pure blood; and the 
sons of Abraham find their match in saving among the sons 
of the Puritans. The Jew is sometimes cheated by the 
Yankee. Nevertheless, the Jews are a saving folk, and 
seldom spend more than they have or more than they earn. 
The luxury is within the limit of their fortune. The prodi- 
gal son is an exception in their families, and the young 
Hebrew goes to the far country more to trade and accumu- 
late than to waste his substance in riotous living. For this 
race the Gentile rule of fortunes squandered in the second 
or third generation is not valid; the thrift is transmitted, 
and the hoards are increased in the new generations. Left 
to themselves, and not hampered by disabilities or vexed by 
persecutions, the Jews are sure to grow rich; and they will 
grow rich, even when they are vexed and oppressed. All 
their reading of the cynical sentences of the Preacher about 
the vanity of riches, of the prayer of Agur for the just 
mean of property, cannot weaken their desire to lay up 
store of earthly treasure. They are hard-money men, and 
they believe in coin as the one thing substantial, if not the 
one thing needful. Their aristocracy is also a plutocracy, 
like the English, and the neglect to use the occasion of 
adding to their fortune is a foolish blunder, if not an unpar- 
donable sin. 

8. One more contrast in the Jewish character must be 
mentioned, — of dogmatism and tolerance. On one side the 

Jews are intensely dogmatic. They insist that their own 
' religion is the best, the saving religion; that it is revealed 
and divine; that it came from God, and has a sanction which 
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no other can have. They know that they are right. Their 
doctrine is positive. They have no questions, no excep- 
tions, no hesitation in their assertion, no qualifications. 
Their only apology for their faith is in the works of Philo. 
Neither for the foundation nor for the substance of his belief 
_ does the Jew seek outside arguments, “reasons for believ- 
ing.” The reason and the argument are in the faith itself. 
It it almost as self-evident to him as a mathematical axiom. 
In every Jewish treatise or history this sturdy dogmatism 
appears, not weakened by any doubt, but strict and out- 
spoken. The controversy is not timid, but aggressive. Out- 
numbered twenty-fold as the Jew is in his dispute with united 
Christendom, he is as brave and confident before this vast 
force, in this unequal strife, as was David before Goliath. 
He is a zealot, as ardent as any of the ancient sect, though 
he is more prudent than the zealots who destroyed the 
kingdom in their zeal for the Law and Prophets. 

And yet, with all this dogmatism, the Jewish race is toler- 
ant, and practices toleration more frankly than any Christian 
sect. It never molests other religions; has no spirit of prop- 
agandism ; uses no arts of sectarian increase. It lets other 

‘races get salvation in their own way. It may be said that 
such charity is easy and politic for a race which has no power 
to persecute, which is hopelessly inferior in force; and that 
no one knows what the Jews would do in a changed situa- 
tion, and with a majority on their side. But they never 
were a proselyting people, even in the day of their strong 
empire; and the assertion of Keim that they were, is not jus- 
tified by their authentic annals. Solomon did not compel 
his subjects or his captives to worship Jehovah; on the con- 
trary, he left the natives around him to their own gods, and 
even gave these gods room and welcome upon the hills of 
Judea. There is no evidence that he converted the Queen 
of Sheba to the faith of Israel, or sent her home to give to 
her people the sacrifices of Moriah, or the laws of Sinai. 
The Jews receive only voluntary converts, and use no plead- 
ing or threatening to gain them. They leave other sects to 
stand or fall, each by its own light, and to its own master. 
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The bigotry which is the sin of so many of our Christian 
journals is not conspicuous in what the Jewish journals say 
of the Christian sects. They allow to others the freedom 
which they claim for themselves. If they do not answer 
cursing with blessing, they have no actual anathemas. They 
let their foes alone. The Jew has his own Sabbath, but he 
does not grudge to the Moslem or to the Christian their sa- 
cred days, the Friday or the Sunday, the first or the sixth 
day of the week. He does not wish them to intrude in his 
house, but in their own houses they may act their pleasure. 
These evident contrasts in the character of the Jewish 
' race seem to prove to its loyal children, such as Rabbi Jel- 
linek, that it holds the future of human destiny; that it is 
the reconciling race which shall fulfill the prophecy of joining 
the lion and the lamb, and shall make the synthesis of the 
opposites in custom and faith. More interesting to the Jews 
even than their former story, so full of providence, and deliy- 
erance, and triumph, comfort in captivity, restoration after 
sorrows, is the question of their future destiny. In the heart 
of the people there is a lasting confidence that a new Jerusa- 
lem better than the old shall come; and that the glory of 
the former record shall be pale in the brightness of the com- 
ing kingdom. But where and how shall this kingdom come? 
Shall it be literal restoration to the ancient land so long des- 
olate, a new throne on the hill of the Palace and the Tem- 
ple, a gathering of the people from all the lands of the 
Gentiles to the narrow region which was so “goodly” to 
the eyes of their fathers? This crude Messianic hope still 
clings in the longings of the ignorant; and in the synagogue- 
prayer that the Redeemer may soon come to Zion, they seem 
to see the thronging and jubilant pilgrimage back to the 
deserted seats. But intelligent Jews have ceased to expect 
or wish for any such literal return. They look for a spiritual 
kingdom as broad as the world, and not fixed in any land or 
on any hill. The new temple will not be on Gerizim or in 
Jerusalem, but in the hearts of men. The triumph of their 
race is not to be in its concentration apart, but in its influ- 
ence in moulding the characters and purifying the faith of 
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other races. The joy of the Jews now is in the thought that 
they are as leaven in the civilization of men, and that the 
best human things, the highest moral and religious ideas, 
come through them and their ancient Law. They see the 
Messiah’s advent in the recognition which they are gaining, 
in the respect for their position, in the influence of their in- 
dustry, their genius, and their hope. Their kingdom comes 
as they sustain the cheer and hinder the despair of the world 
around them. While they would hold their purity of blood 
and of race, they have no wish to draw back from that con- 
tact with the Gentiles, which has so enlarged the dominion 
of their ideas, and given them the heathen for inherit- 
ance. The Jewish wise men now teach that the mission of 
their race is to do for the whole earth what it did for Canaan 
after its years of wandering, — to subdue opposing forces, to 
civilize and to bless. Everywhere they are dropping what is 
only narrow and technical, and insisting more upon the broad 
and universal part of the creed. Unlike the Roman Church, 
which stands immovable in the progress of the ages, learning 
nothing from the world’s wisdom, and only iterating the old 
formulas, the Jewish wisdom moves with the age, and adapts 
itself to the world’s spirit. This race belongs to the nine- 
teenth century as much as young Germany, or young France, 
or young America. It springs to the new work of opening 
the resources of continents, and quickening the social forces. 
It is all alive with interest in the things which are present, 
and has small care for mere recollection of former days. A 
few Jews go off to Jerusalem with the pious purpose of find- 
ing a grave with their fathers. But no Jew, who has the 
sense of a living soul within him, or of a work in his own 
age, wishes a home in that land of graves. He finds his home 
close to his place of labor, and he builds his temple there, 
solid and visible, to stand as long as any religious house. 
The avenues of flourishing cities are to him more charming 
than the lanes of Zion, where the holy stones have long been 
trodden under the feet of men. There is more of Jerusalem 
where he can see the evident strength of his race, than 
where he can only read its dim and fading legend. Now 
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that the Jew has become a man among men, a citizen of the 
world, and not its outcast, he does not seek the city where 
his outcast state is inevitably brought to his remembrance. 
When Israel was hated and spurned, it might wish to find a 
home in its former land of rest. But now that the burden 
is lifted off, now that it is free from its task-master, it is better 
satisfied with the new privilege which the Lord has given, 
and finds in its dispersion that it inherits the earth in a wider 
sense than was meant by the seers when they spoke its des- 


tiny and its future glory. 
C. H. BrigHAM. 


AT THE FUNERAL OF DR. SEARS. 


It was my privilege, the last Wednesday, to meet with the 
parish of Weston, in the funeral services of our friend and 
brother, Dr. Sears. The parish was devotedly attached to 
him, and their hearts came out in every possible expression of 
love and reverence. It was beautiful to see the end of a life 
so finished; the sunset of a day so fine; and to think of a 
resurrection morning so glorious. The funeral services I en- 
joyed the more because there was no address, no eulogy, no 
exhortation, —only a Scripture reading, a prayer, and very 
tender, inspiring music. There was no need of a preacher. 
The event, with all its touching solemnities, was eloquent. 
Our silent brother spoke to us, and we all were left free to 
listen, to think, and take lessons of heavenly wisdom. 

It was a rare life that had been so quietly closed, very un- 
imposing to the outside world. It had begun sixty-five years 
ago among the hills of Western Massachusetts. The boy, 
to be father to such a man, must, in his secluded Nazareth, 
must have had deep thoughts and feelings. He was one of 
those who must seek education, and the higher meanings of 
nature and life. He saw his father’s house, his early home, 
right under the top of the heavens. The Berkshire hills 
were sentinels round about. He wandered and mused by 
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the swift streams and leaping cascades, and watched for an- 
gel faces in the rifts of the floating clouds. 

Childhood, school, and college days past, we meet him in 
the Divinity School at Cambridge, quiet, studious, thought- 
ful, and devout. When prepared for the ministry, he first 
turned his face towards the West. It is nearly forty years 
ago that he came to my house in Buffalo, on his way to To- 
ledo, Ohio, where he preached nearly a year. He created a 
very strong religious interest among the few who gathered 
about him in the new city, and earnest efforts were made to 
retain him there. But he returned to New England, and has 
been settled in Lancaster, Wayland, and Weston; in each 
place appreciated and loved as very few men are. Had he 
not been withheld by a feeble physical constitution and a 
weak voice, he would have been a powerful preacher. He 
had the thought, the feeling, the imagination, and the aspira- 
tion to quicken and to kindle; but the body failed. And 
yet we all know how his presence was welcomed in the 
pulpit wherever he was known. If the body was weak, if 
the voice failed, his life preached, and his hearers were edi- 
fied. A spiritual life so intense and full as his gets expres- 
sion somehow. With health so infirm, it is remarkable how 
much he has done. For several years he was one of the 
editors of our monthly magazine, and has kept his heart 
in it through all its course, —in it having a larger hearing 
than in the little parishes to which he ministered. 

For the last twenty years, in his books, he has been mak- 
ing rich gifts to the whole Christian public. First came 
Regeneration, a little book, but it created great interest. 
Its thought, with such poetic imagery, its philosophy, its 
serious tone, its view of sin, and the way to escape from it, 
not quite in accordance with the standard of any sect among 
us, led to conversation, excited debate, and called out sharp 
dissent and strong approbation. But the spirit of the book 
was excellent, and it did a vast deal of good. It was needed, 
especially among our denomination, to hold us from going 
too far, through repulsion to the dogma of native depravity. 

Then came Pictures of the Olden Time. Dr. Sears became 
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interested in the genealogy of his family,—the old roots in 
Europe, and the branches in this country. In some hands 
the study would have ultimated in dates and facts, a skele- 
ton, dry bones; but he clothed the bones with living tis- 
sues, and gave us pictures, —a prose poem of life. 

Then came Foregleams and Foreshadows of Immortality, 
still better than anything that had preceded it. Indeed, 
a very remarkable book. The rich outbirth of poetry and 
prophecy, of law and gospel. Like the west wind, it has 
cleared away blinding fogs, and revealed the open heavens, 
and awakened in multitudes of souls new faith and hope. 

Next came The Heart of Christ—an open vision of 
Jesus, especially as he is seen through the fourth Gospel 
in the higher development and ministrations of his spirit- 
ual life. This book marks the high tide of its authoyr’s life. 
With a loving reverence, he brought his best, his life-long 
study and thought, and put it all into this Heart of Christ. 
It was his labor of love. The whole is fine, poetic, spiritual, 
and there are passages in it as beautiful as can be found in 
our language, — the description of Nazareth, and Jesus grow- 
ing up there, increasing in favor of God and man; the min- 
istries at work in nature, thought, prayer, and aspiration, 
while light, love, peace, and mighty spiritual power, were 
flowing from God to prepare him to be the Saviour of men. 

Another, his last book, contains sermons and short poems 
and hymns. Dr. Sears is most widely known by his hymns ; 
and we may predict that by them he will be known longest. 
The two Christmas hymns, especially, have gone far and 
wide over the lines and fences of sects, and, like 


“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 


will have “the freedom of Christendom.” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says that the hymn 


“Calm on the listening ear of night ” 
is one of the best hymns that ever was written; but Mr. 


Martineau, and I think many others, likes quite as well that 
hymn with a deeper spirit — 


“Tt came upon the midnight clear.” 
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Do we think what a gift to all Christendom, and to each 
one of us especially, are such hymns, embodying, each one, a 
great thought or fact, interfused with poetry and religious 
feeling, and then having the ministry of music to sing them 
round the world? Whoever has written a good hymn to be 
generally accepted, and to live from generation to generation, 
quickening thought, or warming and deepening the com- 
munion of good people, has made a great contribution to 
human welfare. Think of some of these hymns of Charles 
Wesley, like that, 


“ The saints on earth, and those above. 
But one communion make,” 


or of those hymns of Dr. Watts or Doddridge, like that, 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign,” 

which already have been sung all round the globe for a hun- 
dred years, and are not likely to cease in their blessed minis- 
try so long as humanity is on its pilgrimage into eternity. 
And upon a like mission of loving help, these hymns of Dr. 
Sears have started, and devout souls at the feet of Christ 
will keep them sounding through the years, and carrying 
grace to uplifted hearts. 

All these writings of Dr. Sears, what a large bequest they 
are! We are glad for society when we hear and read in all 
the newspapers of large bequests of money to build hospitals, 
or endow colleges, or in any way to help along humanity. 
The more the better of such gifts; and ready thanks be given 
to those who take of their abundance to promote the public 
good. But there is no money valuation for this beneficence 
of our departed brother. Who can set a money-value to 
that book, Regeneration? Ask those whom it has sent 
with serious, searching inquiries into their own hearts, to 
know what in them must be changed, in principle, desire, 
character, in order to their welfare and acceptance with God. 
It is a reiteration of Christ’s words, ‘“‘ Ye must be born again.” 
Indeed, what is Christian progress but perpetual new births 
out of the old sin, or the dead letter and form, into newness 
of life? Go and ask those who have just finished the be- 


10 
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holding of those Foregleams of Immortality, and feel how 
much richer their life is than it ever seemed before. Ask 
them what is the money-value of a book like that, given to 
these generations moving on out of time. Oh, what is the 
value of a book full of such reasons to believe, full of such 
inspiration of faith in immortality ? 

This quiet, suffering man, with so little health and so 
much pain, how hard he has worked, not so much in public 
ways — he could not — but in private, by day and night put- 
ting his thought, his very soul, into these sermons, poems, 
articles, books, to live and speak when he is gone! 

Now when the princely fortune is bequeathed, the trustees 
feel under solemn bonds to make the most of it, and do the 
greatest possible good. In some sense we all are the trustees 
of our brother’s precious bequest. He leaves with us this 
seed-grain of higher life which with such labor and prayer 
he has produced. May it be sown into the fields of our own 
souls, and furnished by us to others. 

Then again, our departed brother makes us rich in the 
memory of his saintly life. He was obedient to the heavenly 
vision that opened in his soul. It was not that he must do 
right, —he loved to doit; that he must obey God, —it was his 
meat and drink to obey; that he must come to the feet of 
the Master, —it was his joy to be there; and his highest aspir- 
ation was to catch and reflect the light of God as it shone 
in the face of Jesus. 

A wise man said, as we were going to the grave Wednes- 
day: “If Dr. Sears was not the broadest man, he was very 
high.” TI think it was so—he was very high. He looked up 
more than around. In the pulpit he was filled with thoughts 
of heavenly presences quite as much as with thoughts of 
hearers about him. He was very high and looking up; and 
his preaching lifted up rather than gave satisfaction to those 
willing to stay below. But Dr. Sears was no narrow secta- 
rist, not a bit of a partisan. His judgments were never 
warped by thoughts of his denomination,— what might be 
best for it, or what it might require. He was not shut up; he 
had wide outlooks, and quick, tender sympathies, which gave 
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him very deep and large communion with the finest natures 
about him. But he was very high. The devout tendency 
was so strong, that it took his thought, feeling, imagination, 
upward. He was one of those who could rise out of dis- 
course into prayer at any time without seeming to break the 
natural sequence. He had strong sympathy with a class of 
minds who have lived on the very heights of spiritualism, 
almost as much out of the body as in it— such as Swedenborg, 
Madam Guyon, and the mystic school, — but always keeping 
his feet, maintaining a rational balance; and so, abiding still 
in our communion, he has been of more value to us than we 
know, holding us up when materialistic influences have been 
active to draw us down. 

So our saintly friend came to the end of earth, —rarely 
beneficent; gentle, yet strong; genial and catholic, yet very 
decided; his heart close to humanity, his spirit in intimate 
communion with God. 

As we were gathered there in his church, and then as we 
stood by the grave, we did not need formal arguments for 
immortality. We saw the “foregleams and foreshadows.” 
We felt it. We could not make our brother dead. He still 
lived. The dead body was only the garment; the sting of 
death a figure; the victory of the grave a semblance. 

Our denomination has met great losses lately: John 
Wells, the just Judge; Governor Clifford, who said, just 
before his departure out of an honored and brilliant life, to 
the corporation over which he presided, when they were 
about to cut down the wages of their workmen, “ Let my 
salary first be cut down before we touch that of the men ;” 
Dr. Howe, who with a chivalric devotion gave his whole life 
to the oppressed and the suffering, — he was eyes to the blind: 
Nathaniel Hall the sanctity of whose life and forty years’ 
labor is a blessed light on those hills of Dorchester; and 
now our saintly friend Dr. Sears. It is much to have had 
fellowship with such men. It is sad to have them leave us. 
But thinking of their lives, amidst all our loss, they make us 
rich in the hope, yes, the consciousness, of immortality. As 
we follow such ones to the farthest verge of time, and see 
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them gathering up their souls, and looking upward, we have 
assurance of life. Then we have passed beyond the need of 
logic and argument. Intuition takes us, and we feel unseen 
realities. Oh, these scenes and experiences on the very 
borders of time and eternity, where especially the mortal puts 
on immortality, — how convincing they are! Said a sharp, 
inquisitive man, who had just witnessed the departure of a 
little girl he dearly loved, “I tell you, there was a look, in 
that dying face, into the future, as if she saw something — 
some person coming to meet her,—that was more to me 
than all arguments I had ever found for immortality.” 

Sometimes, often indeed, disease throws its clouds over 
all, and the great change goes on, and we can see nothing 
but the wasting or the wreck of the body. But again we 
see the soul all up, alive, with unfettered strength,—like a 
young friend of mine who shook off the torpor of typhoid 
fever, and knowing the end was near and his departure at 
hand, talked tenderly to his friends, sublimely, of the coming 
reality. 

Once as I was bending over a dear one in the moment of 
her departure, she said, with her soul in her face, “Shall I 
come now?” and faintly lifted her arms. I thought she was 
speaking to me, though she did not look at me, but was 
looking upward,—and in a moment she was gone! Such 
experiences are not uncommon; they do not surprise me; ° 
they are only the foregleams, and foreshadows of immor- 
tality. 

And so we stand by the graves of loved and honored 
ones, and say, “O death where is thy sting? O grave where 
is thy victory?” ‘Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.” “Whosoever believeth in me, shall never die.” 
“The gift of God is eternal life!” 


G. W. Hosmmr. 
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EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS. 


Tt was far enough from our thought as we read the admirable 
sermon on “Everlasting Youth” in the January number of this 
Review that it would be the last word of the preacher to those 
whom he has so often addressed through the pages of this 
journal. There was a providential fitness in the theme. The 
hour of his departure was nigh, and instead of that youth in age 
which the sermon so eloquently commended and illustrated, the 
dawn of the wondrous day above and beyond earth should 
presently lighten upon him. Mr. Sears—we give him no title, 
because his doctorate was the only gift of his Alma Mater which 
he set small store by and laid away out of sight— died at his 
house in Weston, Mass., on the sixteenth of last month, the Lord’s 
Day, always for him the day of days, the Day of the Resurrection. 
The announcement of his death came to most of us as a surprise. 
We knew that he had been suffering for more than a year from 
the effects of a serious accident; but the last tidings were of 
slowly reviving strength, with a very slight return to service, or 
the hope of service, in his ministry so precious to him, and so 
prized by all to whom he ministered. Whatever added burden 
of disease came upon him was too much for an organism always 

exceedingly delicate and sensitive, and already sadly weakened and 
worn by suffering, and he was mercifully spared from years on 
earth which must have been increasingly burdened with infirm- 
ities and pains. Though we can ill afford to lose him, and know 
that even his waiting might have been worth more to us than 
much which is called working, we ought not to wonder or com- 
plain because a failing mortality has been swallowed up, as we 
trust, of an abounding life. 

The place of Mr. Sears in this large and noisy world was that 
of a quiet country minister in one of the smallest and least 
esteemed and barely recognized Christian denominations. Per- 
haps his bodily strength was never sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of a large parish, though we have often thought that 
any congregation might have profited more from his feebleness 
and his intermittent service than from the strength and continu- 
ous efforts of men less richly endowed. But he did not love 
large churches, and could never feel at ease in high pulpits, and 
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sometimes had the gift of silence in a drawing-room to a remarka- 
ble degree. Moreover, he was never a man to work to order, and 
because at such a time the bell would be rung, and in such a place 
the congregation would be gathered. We think it likely that 
most of his richest sermons were preached to a handful of hearers, 
but some of these hearers had probably driven miles to reach the 
church and enjoy the opportunity. A retiring man, chargeable 
beyond most with what a noted preacher blames as the sin of 
having habitually a small congregation; not much on platforms ; 
seldom announced in the Saturday newspapers in the long cata- 
logue of First Day wonders, his parish homes always “off the 
railroads” —once we remember on a rustic lane,— he was a real 
spiritual and moral force, a truly representative man in and 
beyond our religious community. When he did leave his little 
village pulpit, and even when he came unannounced, there were 
always those in the large church who discerned their oppor- 
tunity. “At first,’ one said, with reference to one of these 
appearings, “I wondered who it could be that stood in our old 
King’s Chapel reading-desk and pulpit, with constraint, if not 
awkwardness, seeming hardly to know what to do with the 
Service Book; but I presently felt that a true master in Israel 
was there.” His word was always with marvelous power and 
singular beauty, and as you joyfully and thankfully listened, you 
could not allow his right to speak only in the ear what was so fit 
to be proclaimed from the house-top. Unquestionably, however, 
there were answering compensations even here. We often fail to 
reach men through our much speaking to them, and the audience, 
fit, though few, becomes the hiding-place of the best and most 
prevailing influences. Still we always wished that he might have 
been more widely heard, for he was a grand and searching and 
uplifting and nourishing preacher, striking, too, in manner as well 
as in matter, as we judged, one to whom the pulpit seemed to be 
“his joy and throne,” as he proclaimed the good news of God. 
Happily for so many who would otherwise never have known 
him, Mr. Sears was a most fascinating writer, as the readers of 
this Magazine do not need to be told. He reached many minds 
and hearts through his books and his contributions of many years 
to these pages. There is no occasion to repeat the titles of works 
which are so familiar, or to name hymns without which any 
celebration of the Nativity of our Lord would be incomplete. 
The exquisite stanzas, beginning “Calm on the listening ear of 
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night,” are most frequently referred to as enough to make a poet’s 
reputation ; but as a lyric, a hymn to be sung, “It came upon the 
midnight clear,” is even more satisfactory —it sings itself, — and 
this last has found a place across the sea in Roundell Palmer’s 
Book of Praise. It is pleasant to remember that the Heart of 
Christ was published —a large part of it—%in successive num- 
bers of this Magazine before it was issued as a book, for orthodox 
and heterodox alike to feed upon, in wonder that Christ, the One 
and the Only to this writer, could ever have been so divided 
as alas! he has been and still is. Through his books, Mr. Sears 
had avery large constituency, and they have done as much as 
any modern religious writings to redeem “good books” from the 
charge of dullness which has been urged against them, often with 
so much reason. We have sometimes found that our friend’s 
writings, especially the work upon the Life and Gospel of St. 
John, to which we have just alluded, had no mean chance of a 
reading, even in comparison with the last novel. e 

Mr. Sears is well and widely known as positively and pro- 
nouncedly Christian in these days when the Gentile and the 
Christian are not always easily to be distinguished. In casting in 
his lot with the Unitarians, he did so with the distinct under- 
standing that Unitarianism is an interpretation of Christianity, 
and not a substitute for Christianity; and though he was from first 
to last a very decided opponent of the Tritheism into which New 
England orthodoxy had so widely and unhappily lapsed, he was 
an earnest believer in the essential divinity of the Son of God, 
much in the line of the teaching of the New Church, and under- 
stood the divine sonship of our Saviour to differ from the divine 
sonship of man, not only in degree but in kind. In other ways, 
too, he was always classed with the extreme right of the Unitarian 
body. And yet he was always doctrinal and dogmatic in the most 
experimental and practical way. His doctrine was the expression 
of his interior and profoundly religious and sweetly humane life. 
It was not that he supposed any virtue to come of saying Lord, 
Lord; it was the Christ within him that was the hope of glory, 
and one could see that much and justly as he prized the letter of 
the Gospel, and would not have it trifled with, he was still led by 
the Spirit, and could be very brave and free, as well as reverent, in 
dealing with the letter. Moreover, his Christianity was for human 
uses, and his faith ever sought to perfect itself in works, and he 
was well abreast with, if not in advance of, his time in all hu- 
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manities. He was not the man to honor the dead prophet, 
and despise and turn his back upon the living one. Witness 
his beautiful recognition — poem and prophecy at once — of 
John Brown, in a day when that name was an offence and 
a horror to so many good men. If one had betaken himself 
to his ministrations “to hear the gospel and not politics,” as the 
phrase ran in that day, he would have heard the gospel and pol- 
itics, and yet always with such due proportioning of topics, and 
in such a sweet spirit, that he was not numbered with the clergy- 
men who found themselves straitened in Christian pulpits, and 
were driven to take refuge upon the platform. He had warm 
friends among those to whom his Christianity seemed antiquated 
and reactionary and uncritical, for the reality which the Gospel 
was to him, and for its living again so abundantly in his life, and 
because what he said was so manifestly not the speech of a cus- 
tomary and inherited and hearsay piety, but the utterance of a 
faith to which manhood and knowledge had been conscientiously 
added. Anybody could see that he was no reactionist, nor 
medivalist, nor dreaming recluse, introverted and silent though 
he often was; he was a child of the nineteenth century, keenly 
observant of its life, filled with its best spirit, glad in its successes, 
encouraged by its hopes; but he was the child of the Christian 
nineteenth century, mastered by Jesus, and rooted in the per- 
suasion that Christ is our light and life even more now than 
ever before. His “Random Readings” in this Magazine revealed 
through their sometimes trenchant, but oftener tender and play- 
fully humorsome style, his close contact with every-day life, and 
you asked yourself how ever did this man of books, this student, 
this close and careful reader, this mystic, this almost pietist, ever 
see and hear so much of men, women, and children? Well, he 
saw what he brought means of seeing, and he brought means of 
seeing much and many things, great and small, because his life 
was so truly centred in the Life of lives, and his being so rooted 
and grounded in love, and so bathed in the Light of lights. We 
have sometimes thought that he would have succeeded as well in 
a novel as in a sermon or an essay, and he did come very near it. 
We wish that we could set down something of his childhood 
and early manhood, and of the way by which he became the Chris- 
tian he was, and the preacher, and the doer of the word. But we 
must leave all this to any — and we hope they may be found — who 
are provided with the needful facts. We must confess too, that, 
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except as we were brought together for years in a common task, 
we never came very near to his personal life, although in the case 
of one whose nature was so transparent we can feel very sure 
what the way of his life, in its strength and in its weakness, must 
have been. Such a life cannot have a story of events, but there 
must be much to tell of one whose spirit was so exalted, and 
whose purpose was ever so high, which may help others to live 
as he lived. May the vates sacer not be wanting, and if any of 
our young men are tempted to complain of limitations, and the 
want of opportunity, let them follow Mr. Sears, compelled by 
illness to leave a comparatively large and important parish to 
which he had been called in Lancaster, back to his little house- 
hold flock in Wayland, and thence to the scarcely larger congre- 
gation of Weston, no one of them places to be found on any 
national map; and let them understand that where there is a 
living man the opportunity is never lacking. Who would not 
rejoice to have done his work, and to have left his record? 

We add to this very hasty notice a few dates which we know to 
be accurate. 

Edmund Hamilton Sears was born in Sandisfield, Berkshire 
County, Mass., April 6, 1810, and graduated from Union College 
in 1834. He completed his divinity course in the Theological 
School of Cambridge, with Dr. Bellows and Dr. Stebbins, in the 
Class of 1887, having entered late in 1834. Feb. 20, 1839, he 
was settled in Wayland, Mass., where he remained till October, 
1840. Dec. 23, of the same year, he was installed in Lancaster, 
Mass., and returned to Wayland, on account of impaired health, 
to be reinstalled in 1848, and to remain until his installation over 
the Unitarian parish in Weston, Mass., in 1867. His last sickness 
began with a fall, Oct. 19,1874. He never resigned his pastorate, 
though he often spoke of doing so. During the years 1859-70 
he was associate editor of this Magazine with the writer of this 
notice, and had charge of the “Random Readings” during 1871 
and 1873. Regeneration was published in 1853, at the request 
of the American Unitarian Association, to be carried through 
new editions, and republished in London and Glasgow in 1863; 
Pictures of the Olden Time in 1857; Athanasia in 1858. The 
enlarged edition is dated 1873. The Heart of Christ was pub- 
lished in 1872; Sermons and Songs in 1874; Christian Lyrics 
appeared during his connection with the Religious Magazine. 
In 1871 he received the degree of D. D. from Union College, 
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and in 1873 he was cordially welcomed in England by many who 
had learned from his books to revere and love him. It appears, 
too, that his father was a farmer who filled various offices of 
public trust in the town and county, and that he worked his own 
way through college with but little help from his family, entering 
the Sophomore Class. 

Mr. Sears himself wrote once :— 


I prepared for college, in part, at Westfield Academy, then in charge of 
Emerson Davis; was educated under old Calvinism, though never con- 
verted to it. I entered my name in the law-office of Thomas Twining, 
Esq., of Sandisfield, with whom I studied law about nine months, especially 
Blackstone, and books on the law of evidence. I owe much to these law 
studies. I graduated under the Wares, senior and junior, and Dr. Pal- 
frey,— most invaluable teachets. My years of ministry are all stored 
with most delightful memories, though I broke down at Lancaster with 
exhausting labor. The partial failure of my voice led me more to the use 
of the pen. My books were not written with any idea of profit; though 
very unexpectedly and providentially they became profitable, and enabled 
me to preach in a small parish, with small salary, to which I was com- 
pelled by failure of voice. 


We may add that Mr. Sears was the son of J oseph and Lucy 
(Smith) Sears, and a direct descendant from Richard Sears, one 
of John Robinson’s congregation, who landed at Plymouth in 
1630. A worthy son of a noble stock. R. E. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


SAINTS AND HEROES. 


We gladly adjourn the publication of our own words concerning 
Mr. Sears to give room for the tributes of those who have known 
him longer, and who have been more intimately associated with 
him in his stronger and more productive years. As Dr. Hosmer 
suggests, the way into the shadowed land is brightened for us often 
of late by the passing feet of one and another whose lives have 
been full of strength and light for our whole community. Many 
of our best religious lessons come from these high and strong 
examples, embodied gospels and living epistles which, more 
directly than any book ever could be, are given by inspiration of 
God. God takes the text of such lives as these that have just 
been withdrawn from among us, and preaches Christian heroism, 
charity, and holiness. Of the last two whose departure has 
especially moved us, one had earned the right to wear the name the 
world long since gave him of Christian hero; the other who has 
been spoken of above in these pages, impressed all of us who knew 
him, and all who have read his books or been lifted by his songs 
of Christian faith, as having more than almost any man we knew 
the lofty and tender piety of the saint. 

We do well when we use the virtues of these lives we know to 
help us in the virtues we need ; to quicken our apprehension and 
desire of Christian manhood; to rebuke the poorness of our aims 
and the coldness of our faith; to invigorate our best. purposes 
and aspirations; and in the lowness of our attainments, and of the 
demands of society about us, to lift freshly and clearly before us 
the nobler ideals of human life. God gives the hero and the 
saint, not for our empty admiration, not to be canonized and set 
apart as of another kind from us, but to be the illustration and 
exemplars of our own duty and possible attainment, the spur and 
cheer of our highest strivings, to show what the mark of our 
calling is, and how high the tides of divine courage and pity, of 
devout aspiration and resolve may rise in human souls when 
fully consecrated to the true ends of human life. 

The generation of men and women who are young to-day do 
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not know so well as a generation that is in middle age the story 
of Dr. Howe’s life, —a story which has not yet been fully told, 
but which begins in chivalrous deeds and goes on to the end in 
generous and difficult service for oppressed or unhappy classes, 
tinged all the way through with romance as real as that found in 
any tale of crusaders or chevaliers of old. The medical student 
who threw himself into the war against the Turk when Greek 
liberty was a forlorn hope; who bore himself so gallantly in 
battle and rescue, in defeats and privations; who showed such 
resources of endurance and helpfulness through six years of the 
doubtful struggle as to earn a gratitude which the nation kept 
fresh and warm for twenty years, so that when he went back 
the populace bore him on their shoulders through their vil- 
lages ; the messenger of mercy taking his life in his hand after one 
and another had failed, to convey supplies to the perishing Po- 
lish army when hemmed in by the triple despotism that had deter- 
mined on the extinction of a nation’s liberties and life, and 
expiating his hardly-gained success in a Prussian dungeon; the 
volunteer for republican France in one of her glorious but unful- 
filled dreams of free government, in conjunction with Lafayette, 
his friend and prototype in burning zeal for universal freedom; 
the tireless missionary of liberty in Europe, gathering funds, 
urging appeals, throwing himself again and again into difficulty 
and danger to relieve the distressed and succor the unfortunate; 
the helper in every effort for emancipation in his own country; 
and when nearly threescore years and ten had passed over him, 
going back to the land of his early adventures, obeying “the 
voice at eve obeyed at prime,” to carry healing and relief to the 
Cretan refugees exiled from their island home for the crime of 
struggling bravely but ineffectively against the same tyranny — 
as Herzegovina is struggling now against it — from which Greece 
had at length broken free, and who were famishing and dying in 
the very streets of Athens,—this is the man who so felt the 
bond of human brotherhood and the majesty of the Golden Rule 
that he made himself the knight-errant of humanity, counting 
not his life or his ease dear to himself so he might help to widen 
the bounds of liberty and light, and bring relief to any suffering 
race or class. 

And this is but the obverse side of this golden record; there is 
another inscription even more purely beneficent still, and not less 
brightly marked with heroic endeavor and splendid achievement. 
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The energy which Dr. Howe threw into the founding and super- 
intendence of the first Blind Asylum in this country; the forti- 
tude and persistence with which he sat down with Laura Bridg- 
man to conquer a soul shut in to the almost impenetrable fastnesses 
of locked and never-opening senses, for reason and culture and 
all the hopes and affections of Christian womanhood, by the single 
blind sense of touch; the almost divine faith with which he la- 
bored to quicken the clouded intellect of idiocy, — the strong, 
refined, restless, and lightning-thoughted man, going down to the 
companionship for days and weeks and months of imbecile and 
vacant minds, and setting his quick intelligence to the slow and 
painful movements of their stagnant and glimmering faculties, 
that he might raise them to the dignity and opportunity of man- 
hood; his untiring interest in humane and reformatory prison- 
discipline, and in helping discharged convicts whom society leaves 
stranded and desperate in its cold avoidance and suspicion — so 
that the cross which had rested on his bier was fitly sent to the 
State Prison as a token of the spirit that cross stands for, uniting 
him to the prisoner in a bond of divinely-helpful pity, — all these 
things and many more that might be spoken of —labors for the 
insane, the dumb, the impoverished — tell of a crusade of philan- 
thropy as heroic, some for a time thought as Quixotic, as his ear- 
lier campaigning for the liberation of the Greek. Wherever he 
saw a work for humanity to be done, he let action wait on im- 
pulse, and were it a neglected and well-nigh impossible work he 
made it all the more heartily his own. 

This is not a knight of old romance of whom we speak, but 
a man who lived among us and died three weeks ago; yet 
as true a knight, as gallant a champion for human relief and 
deliverance from wrongs and ills as any cavalier of feudal 
times, or sworn Knight of Arthurs Round Table. We are told 
that he had his faults and weaknesses, as is very likely; but 
the record of his life-work stands unstained. It is for no mere 
end of eulogy that we hold up that record here, but for the very 
definite practical end of gaining some lessons of generous human 
service from his example, and feeling the glory of a manhood so 
nobly directed and fulfilled. It is something, in our own failures 
and partial faith in good, and in the selfish greed that so largely 
inspires human ambitions, to know that our humanity is capable 
of such high levels of motive and effort, to know that such lives 
have been lived, and that the possibility of such life is the high 
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call and everlasting glory of all our lives. And this is a life in 
which the precepts and parables of Jesus were almost literally 
fulfilled —a life based on the Golden Rule and the story of the 
Good Samaritan, and in the line of the approving declaration of 
the King in the Judgment-scene,— a life in very literal following 
of His example who said that it was the purpose of his coming to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, to 
open the eyes of the blind, and to set at liberty them that are 
bruised. 

How such a life brings us back from our poor and perverted 
ideals of Christianity to see what the substance of Christianity 
is! We read but a few days ago that Christianity is a selfish, 
soul-saving system; and this is an estimate that gains but too 
much color of justice from the prudent or cowardly motives which 
revivalism appeals to, and which much of our meagre moralities 
use, but which vanishes in the light of Christ’s words and life, 
and becomes an inconceivably false and stupid statement when 
we see how this most heroic and devoted life is precisely the fol- 
lowing out of the most characteristic sayings and of the very 
spirit of Jesus. 

It is sometimes said that Christianity is a mild and quiet 
religion, without strength and fire and hardy virtues; but we may 
point to a life like this which fufills the very central and oftenest 
repeated injunctions of the Founder of this religion, and call men 
to witness that the man we can but count foremost for valor, and 
dash, and strong incisive energy, has only obeyed the commands 
of the Leader of the Christian hosts, and walked in his example. 
Such a witness clears away a multitude of sophistries about the 
incompleteness of the Christian ideal. The very directions in 
which Christianity has been complained of as imperfect, show in 
this exact fulfillment of the Christian law the bravest and com- 
pletest manhood. 

We do not say that Dr. Howe’s was a complete Christian life; 
we do not even know whether he claimed to be a Christian at all; 
but, clearly, what we hold to be heroic and beneficent in him, was 
the whole-hearted and thorough following out of Christ’s precepts 
and example. And if this is so, what an opening of our eyes it 
should be to the compass and grandeur of true Christian living, 
and how clearly should we see the mistake and peril of letting the 
feeble and meagre lives of so-called Christian people hide from us 
the largeness and glory of the Christian calling. The appeal that 
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comes from this generous, humane, and self-sacrificing spirit, this 
dauntless, heroic, and beneficent life, should have its influence in 
lifting our hearts, and so lifting our lives henceforth, into larger 
accord with its own higher spirit, purpose, and achievement. 

We would gladly point every young man to this completed life, 
so full of manly daring and.doing, so full of distinguished useful- 
ness and the glory of abounding services for man, so brightly 
reflecting — we dare to say — some of Christ’s own qualities, and 
grandly doing some of Christ’s own works, and say to them, 
“What higher aims have you than these? What ends do you set 
yourselves to accomplish so manly and exalting? What more 
gallant career do you desire? What sublimer work do you 
expect to find? What grander ideal to follow? What so fra- 
grant chaplet of benedictions to deserve? In its broad philan- 
thropy, in its untiring devotedness, in its heroic generosity, it is 
the Christian order of life, it is the way and the work in which 
the Master leads and calls.” 

But whether called Christian or not, it commends itself to our 
best instincts, to our highest aspirations; it fires the blood of our 
noblest manhood. It shows how poor and paltry are the prizes 
which men are scrambling and hustling each other aside to gain. 
The selfish, vain ambitions and lusts of men, how tyrannous, and 
even murderous they are, crowding the weak and the unfortunate 
to the wall, and making society a mob where men tread one upon 
another in the eagerness of their sordid greeds. But what space 
and brightness comes when this higher order of life prevails! 
What ample room and chance for all, when men begin to share 
and cease to grasp, begin to serve and cease to claim! What 
breadth and depth and height, what richness and nobility of life 
when the strength of humanity goes to sustain weakness, and 
knowledge flies on wings of charity and faith to lift up misfortune 
and debasement! Thank God for the hero who inspires us with 
generous aspirations by his own burning purpose, and who by his 
life’s magnificent achievements enlarges our faith in the possibili- 
ties of progress, and greatens our hope for humanity ! 
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LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN HOLLAND. 


We publish in this issue the closing paper of Mr. Wicksteed 
upon the rise and course of the so-called Modern movement in 
Dutch theology. The author of these papers has had unusual 
facilities for becoming familiar with his theme, and writes out of a 
very hearty sympathy with the movement he describes, with a 
thorough conviction of its great importance and a general accept- 
ance of its critical results. We have also been privileged to read 
an elaborate report by Mr. Wicksteed on the ecclesiastical institu- 
tion of Holland, which gives a very complete statement of the 
various parties and denominations of Protestantism in that 
country, and which we commend to the attention of those who 
are interested in its religious history and topography. It is cer- 
tainly a movement of remarkable vigor and interest, and is result- 
ing in a critical school more trenchant and downright in its 
assaults on hitherto received traditions than any other country 
can at present show. It seems to have succeeded largely to the 
somewhat scattered and spent enthusiasm of German rationalism, 
while resolutely keeping its head, maintaining its Christian attitude 
and connections, and refusing to be driven away from the old 
moorings a single step beyond the logical demands of its accepted 
data. These, however, are driving it pretty far; and there is 
something that may be regarded admirable, or shocking — accord- 
ing to one’s mood —in the phlegmatic coolness and cheerfulness 
with which the scholars of this school proceed to cut up by the 
roots the cherished beliefs of the past, and to remove one after 
another the foundation-stones of the temple in which they keep 
on worshiping as assiduously and to all appearance as heartily as 
ever. We cannot avoid the impression that the destructive criti- 
cism of the extreme German school is regarded by the Dutch 
Liberals with far too great respect, and allowed to sway their 
opinions unduly, and that national characteristics have also some- 
thing to do with the hard, dry, and often somewhat meagre results 
that sometimes attend the research and scholarship that are so 
admirable and thorough. We may be told that critical investiga- 
tion is the place to be strictly literal and matter-of-fact; but we 
can never fail to protest that the records of our faith — or any 
other records — can not be fairly dealt with by the logical faculty 
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alone, and that the sharpness which defeats its own end, growing 
critical and minute to blindness or illusive vision, has had more 
than one illustration in recent results of rationalistic interpreta- 
tion. If we had a right to express an opinion where we have only 
an impression, it would perhaps be that the “ Moderns” are prepar- 
ing the way for some measure of that reaction which has over- 
taken the Tubingen criticism, and which we are convinced must 
always attend any pushing of merely critical theories very far 
beyond the solid basis of assured facts, or very far away from that 
broad philosophy which takes in all the elements of the life of a 
religion without letting ingenuity run away with probability and 
appreciative judgment. These surmises may be ill-founded, how- 
ever; certain it is that Liberal Christianity has entered on a 
period of very intense intellectual life in Holland, and that its 
scholars and thinkers are claiming, as they have right, the atten- 
tion of all careful students of religion. The great work of Prof. 
Kuenen on The Religion of Israel has been admirably translated 
in England, and is for sale by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Every autumn, the various sections of this liberal movement 
hold a meeting of the “ Protestantenbond,” which answers fairly 
enough to our National Conference; and last October our untir- 
ing and cosmopolitan Unitarian friend, John Fretwell, Jr., 
attended its annual sessions as the delegate of the American 
Unitarian Association. It has seemed that in connection with 
these papers of Mr. Wicksteed some account of this meeting 
would be welcome to our readers, and we therefore present below 
the main portions of his report. It will be seen that the topics 
treated were largely of a practical character, some of them touching 
questions that are urgent with us as well as abroad. 


MR. FRETWELL’S REPORT. 


I was very fortunately able to attend the Protestantendag at Rotterdam, 
and now have to report to you the result of my visit. I found all the four 
Protestant churches of Holland, the Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, Remon- 
strant, and French Reformed, fairly represented, the two latter, perhaps, 
strongest in proportion to their numbers. The French Reformed Church, 
founded by the Huguenots banished from France by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and supported to some extent by funds left by its early 
founders, was strongly represented in the meeting, and has always been a 
chief supporter of religious freedom in Holland. The late Athanase 
Coquerel, fils, was born at Amsterdam, when his father was pastor of the 
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Walloon Church there. Dr. Albert Reville, now living at Dieppe, a valued 
correspondent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, was until 
lately pastor of the French Reformed Church at Rotterdam; and his 
successor as pastor of the same church, Mynheer van Hamel, is now secre 
tary of the Protestantenbond. His colleague, Mr. Collins, and the pastor 
of the French Church at Utrecht, Mr. I. G. L. Nolst Trenité, are very 
active members of the Bond. From the Remonstrant churches which 
have gone through Arminianism and Arianism, first into a sort of Chan- 
ning Unitarianism, and then by modern critical study into a phase of 
thought corresponding to that of Theodore Parker, I saw Professor C. P. 
Thile, of Leyden, a distinguished Orientalist, and Mynheer Maronnier, 
of Utrecht, who has published a popular liberal theological library, and a 
translation of Frothingham’s Life of Theodore Parker. The Theological 
Faculty of Leyden sent two professors, Rauwenhoff and Kuenen. Amster- 
dam, which like New York (once New Amsterdam) on your side of the 
water, will not follow the lead of Leyden, and so has established its own 
Protestant Association, publishing a weekly organ, Die Vrijheid, sent Dr. 
F. C. A. Pantekoek, and its most popular preacher, Pastor Hugenholz, Jr. 
The president of the Association was Mr. Bergsma, a member of the 
‘Dutch Parliament; the honorary president, Professor Buijs Ballot, of 
Utrecht, a gentleman of European reputation. From Rotterdam I noticed, 
besides, van Hamel and Collins. While I hesitate to use the word Unita- 
rian in regard to people who disavow it because to them it has not the 
same historical meaning for which we cherish it so dearly, it seemed to me 
that the extremes of thought in this assemblage would be represented by 
Dr. Channing and Moncure D. Conway. They were all men of the 
modern school, who desire to reorganize the national church of Holland 
without distinction of creed. 

The discussion at the business meeting was of a very practical charac- 
ter. It was resolved to purchase the Hervorming (Reform), a liberal 
religious newspaper, and make it, under the editorship of Pastor Lohr, the 
organ of the Association. Mr, Maronnier then proposed the publication 
of a form of liturgy, referring with commendation to the forms used in 
the English-speaking Unitarian churches. This subject has been debated 
at the annual meetings in London, Breslau, and Rotterdam this year, and 
is also under the consideration of a committee appointed by the Liberal 
Protestants of Switzerland. It would, I think, be of great use to the 
Dutch if a selection of your Hymn, Tune, and Service Books by various 
authorities were forwarded to the secretary of the Protestantenbond for 
use in this liturgical revision, because while our congregational freedom 
has here and there led to the use of inferior forms of prayer, it has also 
led to the production of the best in existence. Parker’s Prayers are 
already translated; those of Furness unknown in Holland. 

After adjourning for dinner, we met again in the evening at the 
Lutheran Church, where a concert of sacred music preceded an admirable 
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address by Professor Thile,—such an address as Channing might have 
held before the Unitarian secession, at the same time justifying his pro- 
gressive theology, and claiming his right to remain in the Congregational 
churches. From the church we went to the Hotel de Pays Bas, whére, 
amid much tobacco-smoke, Dr. van Loenen Mattinet related to an atten- 
tive audience the experiences of his visit to the Conference of the German 
Protestant Association at Breslau. He said that he had hitherto known 
American theology principally through Pearsall Smith, and through 
Moody and Sankey, and he was glad that the Unitarians had given Hol- 
land and Germany an opportunity of seeing a more rational phase of 
American religion. My observation of Moody and Sankey’s work in 
London, of Pearsall Smith’s addresses in Brighton and in Wurtemberg, 
has led me to think much of the influence which the cultured American 
Unitarian, be he layman or minister, may exercise on liberal religious 
thought here in the quietest way, without any of the machinery used by 
these sensational revivalists. Moody and Pearsall Smith had really noth- 
ing to say which is not far better said in hundreds of Orthodox English 
and German pulpits every Sunday; but they have an effective American 
way of saying it. They have acquired a self-confidence, a readiness 
of resource, a boldness and indifference to petty criticism which 
are peculiar to American education as opposed to that of Europe. 
Men who, like Charles Lowe, by their character and culture gain respect 
for their religious profession, can do a great work here by making 
people acquainted with the best phases of religious life in America. I 
haye noticed that such books as Gannett’s and Parker’s biography illus- 
trating the development of Unitarian thought in America are most 
welcomed here. Next to them come books like Collyer’s Life that Now Is ; 
Freeman Clarke’s Sermons (1 haye, for instance, given away many num- 
bers of the Saturday Gazette containing his discourses), which get trans- 
lated into Dutch, German, and Hungarian. 

On the 27th of October, the great meeting of the Protestantenbond took 
place. Professor Buijs Ballott opened it with an address on the “ Relations 
between Religion and Science,” and then called upon the foreign delegates 
to address the meeting. Pastor Spaeth, of Oldenburg, spoke on behalf of 
the Protestantenverein. Then Rey. P. H. Wicksteed was enthusiastically 
received as delegate from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and spoke in the Dutch language. I send you separately a translation of 
his address; and after him, I made a short address on behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association. When you consider how intimately 
Holland is connected with that event which will be celebrated wherever 
two or three New Englanders meet together on Forefathers’ Day; how 
bravely the Dutchmen under William the Silent defended themselves 
against Catholic Spain; how many oppressed heretics, the Brownists, 
Jansenists, Socinians. Remonstrants, Huguenots, ete., have found refuge 
here; how your American historian, J. Lothrop Motley, has best described 
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the struggles of the Netherlands for liberty, — you may be sure that there 
was material enough for a much longer address than I thought it well to 
make in view of the rich programme before us. What I did say was 
most cordially received, and I was asked to bear to the Unitarian churches 
of America a message of fraternal sympathy from the “Moderns” of 
Holland, and to express their desire for a closer intercourse, and the hope 
that the difference of language would not prevent your travelers from 
coming this way when they visit Europe. It need not do so, I am sure. 
Nowhere on the continent have I found an assemblage in which so large 
a proportion of men and women could express themselves in choice 
English as in the gathering at the Hotel des Pays Bas. I should have 
felt quite at home there without speaking any but my mother-tongue; 
and for purposes of study, he who knows German, can, with the aid of a 
Dutch dictionary, readily make out the sense of Dutch book or newspaper. 
After my address began the Conferences. The first was opened by the 
eloquent preacher of Amsterdam, Hugenholz, Jr., on “ The Duty of the 
Churches in Regard to the ‘ Social Question’ ” — a phrase which means here, 
the condition of the wage-earning classes, — a far more troublesome question 
for us here in Europe than for you. The worst strikes and troubles among 
the workmen of Pennsylvania and New York are a mere trifle to the great 
dangers to be feared from the working-classes here under the evil counsels 
of the social democrats. They seem to me absolutely unapproachable for 
any religious influence excepting the coarse methods employed by Bishop 
Kettler and the Jesuits, who have an immense influence among the super- 
stitious, while the rest belong to the infidel party. The Protestantenverein 
in Germany, the Bond in Holland, the Domestic Mission of the Unitarians 
in England, are all trying, in their small way, to solve this difficult 
question: How to bring the influence of religion to bear upon the work- 
ing-classes, to raise their self-respect, their regard for the rights of others, 
to teach them that it is not by making war upon established authority 
and vested right, but by exercising the robust virtues of prudence, 
economy, industry, and self-denial, that they can raise their own con- 
dition. Ihave watched many earnest attempts to solve this question, — 
that parody of Christianity by which Elder Evans, under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances, has trained a whole community of weak men 
and women to support themselves; the noble dream of Charles Kingsley, 
F. D. Maurice, and the Christian socialists; the theories of government 
interference, by Ferdinand Lassalle; the discussions which took place 
lately at Eisenach among the Catheder-Socialists, as those political econo- 
mists in Germany are called, who stand midway between the Manchester 
school or Cobdenites—equally reviled by the Pennsylvanians and the 
Continental Communists on the one hand, and those who would have gov- 
ernment interference in every thing on the other, and none of them do more 
than cure some of the symptoms without touching the root of the disease. 
Hugenholz’s essay hardly suggested a remedy. He simply exhorted the 
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churches to attempt the solution; and I believe the churches alone can do it ; 
for while William Ellis’ books on the Religion of Common Life are admira- 
ble manuals for the use of those who are amenable to reason, the 
difficulty is to make reasonable the people with whom we have to deal; 
and the great force to do this lies, after all, in religious ideas. The 
address of Mr. Hugenholz, Jr., was followed by one from Mynheer Ph. de 
Kanter, on the question, “ What can the Catheder-Socialists (Catheder 
means professional chair; the phrase, therefore, means the political econ- 
omists of the schools in opposition to the laissez faire men of Mill’s school, 
and the Communists who would take the law into their own hands,) do 
for the solution of the social question?” He had nothing to offer which 
would satisfy impatient reformers,—only the slow methods of compul- 
sory education, public institutions for relieving the necessities of the 
working-classes, and so forth. I believe Europe can learn very much 
from the social experiments by which America has tried to solve these 
questions, and an interchange of experiences on the field of social economy 
is a matter of the greatest importance. 

Dr. F. C. A. Pantekoek, another minister from Amsterdam, read a 
paper on the celebration of Christian feast-days, proposing to expurge 
Ascension Day from the Protestant calendar as being no longer in har- 
mony with modern thought, but to retain Easter, Good Friday, Whitsun- 
tide, and Christmas Day. 

Professor Kuenen’s paper, on “The Importance of Divine Worship for 
Modern Society,” was a masterly reply to John Stuart Mill’s essay on “ The 
use of Divine Worship.” Mynheer A. S. Carpenter Alting opened the 
discussion on the fourth and last question, ‘“‘ What is the duty of the 
liberal (or modern) party in the Dutch Reformed Church in regard to 
Article II., respecting the creeds? Shall they, in short, leave the Church, 
or stay in it and protest against the imposition of creeds?” I refer again 
to Mr. Wicksteed’s pamphlet for an explanation of the position of the 
three parties in the Dutch Reformed Church, —the Orthodox party, who 
would maintain old-fashioned Calvinism unaltered; the Middle party, 
who would have a creed wide enough to let themselves in, but excluding 
the Unitarians; and the Moderns, who protest against subscription to any 
form of belief being made a condition of church membership. The 
Moderns, as represented in the Protestantenbond, are struggling hard to 
maintain their position in the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, as 
Coquerel and his friends did to maintain theirs in the Protestant Church 
of France; but they are in great danger of being turned out. All the 
sympathy and moral aid which the Unitarians of England and America 
can. give to them, will help to strengthen them in the conflict, to maintain 
in Holland the principles of freedom of conscience. Afterwards, we had 
a banquet in the Hotel des Pays Bas, which lasted from half-past four to 
eleven P. M., and differed from similar banquets, in the fact that the last 
speech —it must have been the thirtieth —- was listened to as attentively 
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as the first. The Conference occupied much less time than that of the 
German Association, but seemed to do quite as much business. Hardly 
an unnecessary word was said. All the addresses were clear, brief, and to 
the point; and the members of the Conference were evidently clear- 
headed men of business, whose talking was but the necessary preliminary 
of united action. It was a great privilege to me to be able to attend this 
meeting, and I hope that some members of our body will enter into com- 
munication with our co-workers in Holland. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
THE BELOVED PHILANTHROPIST. 


The departure of our distinguished and noble worker, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, will be elsewhere and more fully chronicled in these pages; 
but we cannot begin our notes of events during the past month 
without first naming this honorable name, for the very sound of it 
is as a clarion voice calling us to put on our armor, and go forth 
to conquer evil in a world which he has left for the sweeter labors 
of heaven. Time would fail us to tell of his courage, his faithful- 
ness, his enthusiasm, his patience, his modesty, his entire devotion 
to his fellow-men, We know not when to admire him most: in 
the ardor of youth, when he sacrificed ease and safety, and threw 
himself into the cause of a foreign land against her oppressors, 
enduring hardships and imprisonments, — or in the hours of eager 
waiting and watching, to bring a ray of light to the mind of a 
poor girl, deaf, dumb, and blind, — or in his hours of wise service 
for the public good, when he was called to the lead in all national 
charities, and received, in later years, a summons from the chair 
of State to arbitrate with neighboring powers. Everywhere he 
was great, because he was single-eyed, unselfish, brave, and full of 
the faith that can remove mountains. Let us not be too sad that 
these noble ones are passing away. God’s resources are boundless. 
Let us rather strive more earnestly in our day and generation to 
do the work which He has given us to do, 

VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 

It is interesting and encouraging to compare the various 
thoughts which come from widely different quarters of the 
religious world through the press, and see how by different 
methods they are aiming at the same result, —the uplifting of 
humanity. 


An article has appeared in the Index, written by Prof. F. W. 
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Newman, of England, on “The Regeneration of Sunday.” It 
does not contain any ideas that are especially startling or new; 
but coming from the pen of a thinking man who, we suppose, 
ranks himself outside of the churches, from a man of so gentle, 
delicate, and courteous a spirit towards his opponents, it wins our 
attention. Many of his suggestions are wise, and they may be 
new in the Church of England, where he was reared; but we 
cannot help thinking that if he were more familiar with the dis- 
senting churches in England, both Orthodox and Unitarian, and 
particularly with those in our own country, he would find a 
pleasure in seeing that his views, with some modifications, are 
often carried out in our churches. Prof. Newman speaks first of 
the Apostolic period, and thinks “nothing can be niore lovely and 
glorious than the ideal picture of Christian goodness,” as we read 
it in the Epistles. When they talked of holiness they did not 
mean an ecclesiastical sacredness, he says, but overflowing love to 
God and man. He thinks, however, that the Church of that day 
was “an exceptional body.” Its object was to “take out of the 
world an elect people.” Not so, we say, in the great mind of Jesus, 
although his followers undoubtedly had at first, and still have, too 
much of that feeling. Mr. Newman believes they did not make 
much distinction between working-days and Sunday, although in 
the fourth century, under Constantine, an edict forbade common 
labor on that day. The Puritanical Sunday he thinks “was 
noble in the mind of the Puritan. It was to be a day nationally 
devoted to teaching, learning, meditation on holy things, to relig- 
ious exercises of the heart in private or public, to philanthropic 
action with the least possible spending of minutes on the needs 
of physical life.” Nationally he calls the day a failure, because 
the time of multitudes is spent in eating and drinking and lying 
abed. The utilitarian, we suppose, would deny that the day was 
a failure, even from this point of view, for the working-classes. 
But Prof. Newman is right; for, as Jesus said, “Man cannot live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” Prof. Newman goes on to ask if “a very high 
account can be given of the time spent in church.” He speaks 
of the long prayers, the weariness, the absence of moral topics, 
and the dry ecclesiasticism in the pulpits. Wesley and White- 
field and Baxter attacked popular sins. None ‘but exceptional 
men dare to preach in this way. Here again we must say, that 
whatever may be the timidity, dullness, or scholasticism of the 
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Anglican Church, we think the Congregational churches of Eng- 
land, and certainly America, are showing great elasticity in 
accommodating themselves to the wants of the age and of their 
hearers. In regard to the weariness of listeners, there is, of 
course, always a portion in every church who are there from a 
sense of duty only; but we believe a larger portion are there 
because they love to be there, —they enjoy being there. They 
are the ones who keep up the institution; and the others are 
drawn in by public opinion. Prof. Newman speaks of the plat- 
form as having contributed to strip the- pulpit of its moral func- 
tions. He is a man, however, of too profound, too poetic, and too 
religious a nature, to be willing that this should be the case. It 
is true, he says, that the platform gives room for retort —for 
hearing both sides of the question; but why not the pulpit also, 
during a part of Sunday, with all its favorable surroundings? 
The church, he says, has the building well warmed; Sunday is the 
day when families are at leisure; a variety of people would gather 
there; solemnity would be easily maintained; the clergyman would 
be the natural chairman, and a free discussion on religious or 
philanthropic topics might be carried on. 

We do not wish to boast, but we cannot help recalling, in our 
own religious communion, many a Sunday-night lecture in our 
churches on Temperance, Education, Political Purity; many a free 
discussion between pastor and people on social and moral sub- 
jects; many,—shall we dare say it?—many a great work of 
philanthropy which was born and reared and sent out into the 
New England world by the Unitarian churches of Boston,— not 
to speak of the work bureaus, and coffee rooms, and diet kitchens 
for the poor; the Christians Unions for the entertainment of the 
young; the lodging houses, the Flower Mission,— all of which 
are carried on in the midst of our churches in Boston and 
throughout the towns and villages of New England, both Unita- 
rian and Orthodox. We wish Prof. Newman would come some- 
time and see for himself. We would give him a cordial welcome. 
We must remember, too, that he evidently has all the time in 
his mind for regeneration, — that noble fabric called the English 
Church, with its glorious cathedrals. We think he loves her a 
little, if not a good deal, and she ought to thank him for his 
suggestions, as we also do. 

He touches upon the subject of the Master’s Supper, on which 
many good Christians in our churches are somewhat divided. 


—" 
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We have long ago, we trust, ceased to think that a minister is 
not a disciple of Jesus, because he does not enjoy the present 
manner of administering the communion; but we think our 
churches cling to this rite, in spite of its imperfections, because 
they love it, and believe in its blessed influences still. He makes 
some suggestions in regard to this service, not very unlike those 
which have come from some revered Unitarian thinkers, at home 
and abroad. He says: — 


What is the exact relation between the love feasts (Jude 12) of the 
early Christians, and the Lord’s Supper as described by Paul (I. Cor. xi., 
20), I do not mean dogmatically to pronounce. But it is clear that the 
supper to which Paul refers was a real and solid meal; and the original 
supper (according to the three first gospels) at which Jesus founded the 
institution, was a meal upon the paschal lamb. The obvious inference is 
that this was originally identical with the Love Feast; but that in conse- 
quence of the abuses denounced by Paul, and, indeed, later by Jude also, 
a modification took place. Some churches probably adopted Paul’s advice 
early, and destroyed entirely the nature of the supper, as a true meal, 
making it a mere shadow or pretense of a meal; this is the form which has 
come down to our day, since ultimately the influence of Paul predominated 
in all the Gentile churches. While it was a real supper, its name (Char- 
ity), I suppose, implies that the expense was defrayed by one or more of 
the richer members. When rich and poor partook of it in common, it 
was a pledge of religious union. The tea-meetings of our Dissenters aim 
at the same mark. 

It is not likely that any British churches will consent to lay aside the 
element, wine, which has been made a sacred emblem; but some of them 
already interpret it (as do very many American churches) to mean the 
unfermented juice of the grape (Matt. xxvi., 29), and treat the use of fer- 
mented wine as a pernicious deviation from the original practice. If this 
interpretation were to become general, it would enable them to revert, 
without danger, to what none can doubt to have been the primitive idea — 
that the supper was a true meal. In any case, the rise of tea-meetings 
displays the desire of recovering the Christian agape. 

If, from any cause, a meeting, or meetings, in the church were pro- 
longed, the agapé would conveniently and beneficially reappear. Indeed, 
when I consider what a weariness (by frank avowal) are the modern 
soirées to roultitudes who attend them, how unnatural the hour, how un- 
wholesome the crowd, how elaborate the coming together, the belief some- 
times comes over me, that sensible people will ask: “* Why not hold an 
agape in church, where we are all gathered for other purposes, instead ot 
a soirée?” After the ordinances of religion, and the business of philan- 
thropy, what more reasonable than to unbend the mind and refresh the 
heart by pleasant conversation. In a country parish, and in fine weather, 
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the open field would be preferred to the inside of a building; but our 
weather does not often permit this. Surely the time will come when that 
superstition will vanish, which forbids the use of churches for a meeting 
on which the blessing of God can be asked. If bread and wine remain 
the type of that extreme simplicity which reduces a meal to its fewest 
elements; if that horrid notion be set aside, that Sunday is the day for 
gormandizing, and that without roast beef and plum pudding neither 
dinner nor life is worth having,—the agapé might itself initiate a 
sounder idea of what a devout man’s eating ought to be. To learn prac- 
tically that hunger may be satiated, and strength sustained on figs and 
bread, or other simple viands, without hot dishes, flesh meats, laborious 
cookery, or fermented liquors, would be, in itself, a more profitable lesson 
than many a long sermon can impart. The friendliness between different 
ranks, which is cherished by the participation of a common meal, is totally 
lost in the modern Lord’s Supper, where each recipient is isolated and 
dumb, and is a communicant in a solitary sense only. 


These thoughts are worthy of consideration; and as far as the 
social element goes, we believe we have of late years shown, 
through our church activities, that we are thorough converts to 
the idea that people of all classes must eat and drink together 
cordially, in order to fulfill the ideal of Christ’s Church. But 
when it comes to the resolving of the communion service into 
these free occasions, there are stumbling-blocks of our poor hu- 
manity in our way, as Paul found, when he told them they must 
eat and drink at home, and not come hungry to the Lord’s Supper. 
We can understand how the little band of disciples, after Jesus’ 
death and resurrection, were so lifted up for awhile, that nothing 
seemed common to them, and-the full meal together was glorified, 
in the presence of their departed but living friend. But in after 
days, the glory passed away; yet not all. There are trailing clouds 
still left, and we must get into their reflection, and we shall then 
forget how the bread and wine are served, and find ourselves “ sit- 
ting in heavenly places” with the Master. M. Pind. 


THINGS ABROAD. 


We quote from a letter which we have received from our Eng- 
lish correspondent in regard to what is doing in England:— 


I thank you for your few words of appreciation of our English out- 
door lay-preaching among Unitarians. Indeed, it is very little that we 
do, and there is still a strong party anxious to frown it down. A number 
of our Unitarian friends think it a most ungenteel affair, which makes 
some of us only the more anxious to encourage it. And I carried off 
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your October number containing these words to a small Unitarian preach- 
ing room on our side of London that they might be cheered by seeing 
that the usefulness of their summer work was recognized even beyond 
their own little island. As I think that it is very helpful to us to hear 
what others are doing, I would venture to suggest that if not considered 
to be beyond the province of your Review, an occasional short report of 
missionary labors among you, of new methods of spreading our doctrines, 
of new doctrines that are gaining ground among American Unitarians, 
etc., etc., would be highly instructive, if I can judge others by what I wish 
to learn myself. 

We have a party who would like to do away with public worship, and 
turn Sunday services into lectures on science and concerts of sacred 
music. Religious earnestness is at the same time increasing; the census 
shows that all sects here are on the increase, and while they pain us by 
their doings, we try to hope that they catch and detain the indifferent, 
who without them would be less religious still. Under this head I class 
some of our own personal Unitarian friends, who go to South Place, 
Finsbury, to hear passages out of the Vedas read in place of the Bible, 
and a sort of meditation in place of prayer, and who are the very people 
who hire Dr. Carpenter to lecture on the Deep Seas to working-men on 
Sundays, and pay the bands to play in the parks. Each of these is, 
perhaps, a very harmless matter; but more objectionable are Bradlaugh 
and the secularists, or socialists, who get up lectures professedly to prove, 
by help of science, that there is no God; and after them, the Comtists, 
Positivists, and others. I agree with you that our Unitarian flag is valua- 
ble as a rallying post for us; and J also thoroughly agree with you when you 
say that the “great work for us to do is to increase the active and spirit- 
ual life among ourselves as a denomination.” So I venture to assert in 
justification of my own bigotry for the name, that experience proves to 
us that in this country the name is a help to us in this matter, since 
almost the whole of our life and° activity are in those congregations that 
hold fast to the name. Among us, the whole country is now becoming so 
liberal that it is impossible for us to get up zeal, and to increase mission- 
ary efforts for that cause alone; and our Free Christian congregations are 
sadly lukewarm. 

I have read with great interest, all through the summer, the accounts 
in the papers that have come before me, of Moody and Sankey’s services, 
wishing to learn how much of the excitement was real. It has been very 
plain, that however much the fact was covered over, they were not 
orthodox in the English sense of the word. There was a good deal that 
was coarse to our ears about “the Blood.” But one part of our clergy 
refused to come near them because of their unsound opinions on the 
sacraments. There was what I may call a Unitarian tone in the way in 
which they urged self-effort; their prayer seemed addressed to the Al- 
mighty Father, and some of their language about safe in the, arms ot 
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Jesus seemed rather a using of the word, Jesus, for our Father himself, 
than as speaking of a second person, as our Church of England and our 
Calvinists do. I think one method by which they attracted people was 
their use of prayer. They took up a doctrine which our very low evan- 
gelicals have been attempting to spread —the answer to prayer,—and in 
this way worked upon many. I am not prepared to say that in their 
long stay in the north of London, close to us, they have any way increased 
the devotion of the.neighborhood; but they certainly have called it out, 
and have revealed to people that they have within themselves longings 
for prayer more than they before knew of. In this way, I think, their 
coming has done good to us Unitarians, and to many who never went to 
listen to them. I think their campaign here has been a great blow to 
ritualism, Their exaggerated earnestness about this doctrine of prayer 
has made some to see that our liturgies are a dead letter compared to a 
mere word spoken from the want of the moment. I hear a good deal 
said against them, but, for my own part, I cannot help believing that 
they have, in this indirect way, done us a great deal of good. 

I want to ask whether you have anything like religious meetings for 
women among your American Unitarians. In this country the Quakers, 
who have always been before their age in some matters, have monthly 
meetings among the women, professedly for church business, but with 
rauch of prayer and religious exhortation. Some of our evangelicals 
have prayer-meetings among the women, but I do not think of a sort 
that would suit us. Ours should be for earnest, and, if possible, criti- 
cal and historical reading of the Bible with prayer. Have you anything 
in your country that might set us an example?—an example of a quiet, 


modest, womanly sort?—for of course I do not mean large meetings at 
which addresses are delivered. 


In answer to this last question, we will say that we know of one 
little circle of women who meet at Wesleyan Hall, in Boston, we > 
think, on Sunday afternoons, to read a portion of the Scriptures, 
have silent prayer, and hear a thoughtful paper on some earnest 
subject. We do not know as they call themselves Unitarians, 
but as their chief leader is a subscriber and well-wisher to this 
Review, we do not think they can be very far apart from us. 

We quote again from a letter which we have received from our 
friend in Paris, the editor of Za Libre Recherche. We will 
not even strike out the personalities in our translation, because we 
desire to have our readers brought into personal acquaintance 
with liberal and devout workers abroad. Neither do we mention 
the gift of money he has received from Boston because the donor 
wishes it to be known, but to incite others by her example, to 
look into the various fields of action which we record in this 
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Review, and give us what they have to spare for these good 
causes : — 
Paris, Saint Marxent, Noy. 1, 1875. 

Dear Madam,—T have received your kind letter with the check for a 
hundred dollars which you have enclosed. I cannot express to you how 
grateful I am to you for the aid which you have brought me through your 
friend, for our work. I have seen my way for some time past embar- 
rassed with obstacles; but I am now, thanks to good Madame F , of 
Boston, relieved of our debt. The coming number of our Review will 
contain a note of thanks to our benefactress. Thanks to her, and to Mr. 
M , of Edinburgh, we are now clear of our embarrassments. 

France is at present too vacillating, too much agitated on religious 
subjects, too little settled on political questions, to enable any of our 
movements to count much on her for support. The loss of our dear 
Athanase Coquerel cannot soon be made good to the liberal cause. It 
has lost, not only its leader, but its central pivot. We still, however, feel 
that we’ must continue to consolidate ourselves in order to oppose that 
audacious and unscrupulous orthodoxy which would deprive us of our 
paternal inheritance. The symptoms are favorable. God means that 
this struggle shall go on increasing in intensity. I have read with great 
pleasure the address of Madame Julia Ward Howe, at Newport, on 
M. Coquerel, which you sent me. I shall translate it for some French 
journal. ; 

In regard to theological discussions in France, there has just appeared 
a fine pamphlet from a remarkable man, liberal, and of the laity, a 
Professor in the Faculty of Laws at Nancy. Iwill send it because I 
think it will interest you. 

Before closing my letter, allow me to make you a sharer in a sad loss 
which we have suffered the last few weeks. We have lost a young 
daughter, taken away from us by a short malady, at the age of ten years. 
We must bow to the will of God, who knows better than we what is 
well for our children, and loves them better than we can love. 

With my grateful and sincere regard, 
Dre. CHARRUAUD. 


We insert a beautiful little poem which we cut from a paper 
(we think the Watchman) of some weeks back. We give it as 
an offering of tears to M. Charruaud, our friend abroad, and to 
those of our readers here, who miss the light of young faces in 
their home :— 

WAIT FOR ME. 
BY MRS. FRANCES DAUGHTER MACE. 
“Wait, children, wait! 
Linger a little by the outer gate, 
I will not keep you long. 
My steps are weary, but my love is strong. 
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Day after day, hour after hour, I climb 
The darkening heights of time — 
Wait, little children, wait! 


“My thoughts on wings arise, 
And, soaring, follow to the upper skies. 
Your vanished faces in the graves I sought 
Awhile, but found you not. 
There while I watched, nor pierced the darkness through, 
A heavenly whisper said, The Lord is risen! 
He who first broke the bars of death’s cold prison, 
Has never shut them down on such as you. 
Upon your closing eyes, 
Fell the full splendor of His paradise. 


“ Often at eventide 


I seem to see you stand at Mary’s side, 
Hearing the tale, you never learned on earth, 
Of the Redeemer’s birth ; 
Or now a glad surprise 
Illumines your sweet eyes, 
As He in shining garments passes by, 
The lover of your souls from all eternity. 
O children, run to meet, 
And lay your precious garlands at His feet! 


“ A vision and a dream — 


Can that which is not seem 
So real, so full of pleasure, and of peace ? 
Let deeper trust bid all my doubting cease. 
From earthly life as far 
As yonder evening star, 
Ye are as near to my immortal sight 
As to my eyes the morning’s welcome light. 
Love, stronger than the grave 
Holds fast in faith, to comfort and to save! 
Wait, children, wait! 


“To you it seems not long, 


Listening, enraptured, to the swelling song 
Of angels in the height, 
Learning new themes of beauty and delight. 
But from that higher heaven which o’er you bends, 
Come rays more dazzling; beaming, beckoning hands 
Call you to higher flights —to holier lands. 
Follow not yet, my own, those starry bands! 
Away from me, that shining path ascends; 
Wait, little children, wait! ” 


ieee le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


' Memoir of Samuel Joseph May. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 1876. Price 75 cents. 


The stereotype plates of this admirable biography having been 
presented to the Unitarian Association, a new edition has been 
issued every whit as attractive as the former ones, and at half the 
cost. In sober earnest, it is a book that no family among us can 
afford to be without; the genial record of a very human but heroic 
life, in courage, in faithfulness, in purity, in sunny and devoted 
piety, complete and full to a degree that it is rarely given to a hu- 
man life to be. In racy incident, in setting forth the wisdom and 
simplicity of unaffected goodness, and the dignity, and persuasive- 
ness of a manhood that goes simply and strongly on in the way of 
its highest leading. Mr. Mumford’s Life of Samuel J. May is a 
rare book, as the career it sketches was one of rare benignity and 
beauty. 


A Memorial of the Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Late Pastor of the First 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. With Portrait. Boston: Eben- 
ezer Clapp, Publisher. 1876. Price $1.00. 


The First Parish in Dorchester has gathered up into a beauti- 
tully printed volume of seventy-five pages the various discourses 
and other memorial words that have been spoken or written 
concerning its late beloved pastor,—true and tender words to 
embalm the memory of a true and saintly man. A not wholly 
satisfactory photograph of Mr. Hall fronts the title-page of this 
book, and one of the church in which he ministered is also con- 
tained in it. 


Famous Painters and Paintings. By Mrs. Julia A. Shedd. 
Illustrated with Heliotypes, etc. pp. 326. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

Short sketches of the lives of most of the distinguished painters 
of modern times, with some account of their works, and remarks 
upon their special characteristics. A catalogue of these works, 
with a statement of the places where they may be found, is added, 
and will be found very useful. The book is well written, and 
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closely packed with information. It will be a useful hand-book 
to tyros in the study of art. The heliotypes from engravings of 
famous pictures add much to the value of the book. 


Rocks Ahead; or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. 

Greg. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

The three papers in this volume treat of prospective dangers to 
the English nation in three different directions, — political, eco- 
nomic, and religious. The gravity of the issue, the array of 
unquestionable facts, the serious earnestness of the argument, 
have naturally called forth much criticism and controversy since 
the first publication of the essays in the Contemporary Review. 
To these, the author takes occasion to reply, in this second edition 
in book-form, defining and defending his position still more 
strongly. 

The first Rock, which is political, is the approaching supremacy of 
the lower classes. Mr. Greg declares that the Reform Bill of 1867, 
transferring electoral supremacy from capital to labor, had all the 
effect of a revolution in transforming the political constitution of 
Great Britain. It gave power to a class less educated, less 
sagacious, less well-informed, and so less competent to decide 
political questions, choose political guides, and wield political 
power; a class easily led by agitators, demagogues, and leaders, 
who wish for selfish purposes to hold power in the State, and easily 
deceived because it has never been taught to reason or discrimi- 
nate, —a class which has at heart two measures in which there is 
much ground for apprehending danger to the country. These 
measures are such as will secure, through legislation, higher 
wages, shorter hours of work, more power of dictating conditions 
of work, and less strictness in interpreting contracts, relief from 
such taxation as increases the cost of living, increase in such 
public expenditures as will create a demand for labor. 

Democracies have a natural and irresistible tendency to become 
oligarchies of the worst sort, for the more numerous the electoral 
body the more wide and despotic will be the influence of wire- 
pullers and electioneers. There is an increasing tendency to 
make elections turn, not upon the choice of particular men, but 
upon the popularity of special measures. The tendency both in 
Europe and America is to hand over political power, and the 
command of legislation more and more to the less enlightened 
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classes. If this practice renders government and laws less saga- 
cious and beneficent, the future prospect is of progressive deca- 
dence in all the higher elements of national life. For many rea- 
sons, particularly lack of time, the apprehended result has not yet 
appeared in elections in England; but there is no reason to doubt 
it will all too soon. Social superiority, and electoral supremacy, 
if divorced, must be ever in a state of conflict. Political power 
lies naturally with intellect and property, and what God has 
joined, man cannot put asunder with impunity. Safety is to 
come from wider diffusion of property. With the possession of 
property will come conservative instincts, and disinclination for 
rash and reckless schemes. 

This is Mr. Greg’s statement of the perils attending the increas- 
ing power of the masses of the English people. It may seem 
merely the feeble cry of one who has been educated to the gov- 
ernment of an hereditary aristocracy, and who is jealous at seeing 
the power that has belonged to it slipping away to others lower in 
the social scale. But it is a real danger, and American history 
shows it is one that threatens here as well as in England. We 
have not the distinction so clearly marked as there between the 
upper and lower classes, but we see the power which should be 
controlled by our intelligent and thoughtful people wielded by 
ignorant and impulsive masses. Universal suffrage, doubtless, 
involves great dangers; but the questions involved in attempting 
its restriction by demanding property or education qualifications 
of electors, are too large and too complicated to be here entered 
into. 

The second, or economical, Rock is the decline of the manufact- 
uring supremacy of England. This supremacy has rested on her 
abundant coal and iron, both cheap and in proximity to each 
other; the indefatigable industry, skill, and conscientiousness of 
her artisans; her enormous command of capital. In all these she 
is losing relative, in some positive, supremacy. Her coal is daily, 
and by natural process, becoming less abundant, and therefore 
less cheap. The same is true of iron. Artisans work shorter 
hours, less steadily, less conscientiously, and the skilled labor and 
enterprise of other nations are improving; and capital, though 
more enormous than ever, is increasingly at the command of for- 
eign countries. 

England has had exceptional advantages which gave her an ex- 
ceptional position. She has made progress and profit by supplying 
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her neighbors, and her traffic must decline when they can supply 
themselves elsewhere, which they will be stimulated to do, as her 
cost of producing increases. Her decadence will not mean ruin, 
if preparation is made in season to meet it, by economizing fuel, 
by saving money that is wasted, and by an improvement of the 
habits, and a cultivation of the intelligence of the working classes. 

The third division of the book treats of the religious situation 
and prospects of England. The author believes there is great 
peril in store for a people, when its religion fails to be in harmony 
with its highest intelligence. Such a religion will not “guide, 
govern, purify, or elevate the nation.” Now in England, he 
alleges, as well as in nearly every country on the Continent, this 
divorce between the religion and the intelligence of the people 
has already commenced, and is rapidly reaching its consummation: 
He acknowledges that this is a statement easy to deny and impos- 
sible to prove. There is no lack of earnestness in controversy 
upon religious topics, and “the faith of Jesus” is still a living in- 
fluence in the community. Nevertheless, there are many indica- 
tions that the ostensible and professed creed of the Church is no 
longer generally accepted by the thinking or the working-classes. 
The most highly educated are ceasing to be believers. The lead- 
ers among the artisans are skeptics intellectually. Among work- 
ing-men there is, for the most part, absolute atheism. “ All concur 
in repudiating the common religion of the nation, the Jehovah of 
the Bible, the Heaven and Hell of divines and priests, the resur- 
rection of the Gospels, and the salvation-formulas of creeds and 
churches.” 

The effects of this condition of the public mind are serious. 
They concern domestic, social, and political life. The wife retains, 
while the husband has lost, sympathy with religion and its teach- 
ers. There is a separation of interests; or, it may be, the domes- 
tic hearth is one long scene of proselytism, which, in the end, 
becomes persecution. Socially, timidity is engendered in the 
higher orders of intelligence, fearing to utter plainly their opin- 
ions, lest they do harm to the weaker brethren. The inferior 
brains impose silence on the superior by virtue of their numbers. 
But, finally, still more serious are the political consequences. 
“ What changes must we look for, and what dangers shall we run, 
when the proletariat, as a whole, shall have ceased to believe in a 
God who has ordained their lot and prescribed their conduct, or 
in a future life which is to redress the inequalities, and atone for 
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the often wretchedness of this?” “What will be the result when 
the poor man is convinced that what he lacks now, will never 
hereafter be made good to him?... Will there not come upon 
him a feverish haste to immediatize all that earth can yield him?” 
“Will there not come a fierce resentment at the inequalities 
around him, till he will hate, as well as envy, those above him, and 
learn to regard their spoliation as an act of righteous retribution ?” 

Can anything be done to avert these approaching dangers? 
The author suggests three remedies without any sanguine hope 
of their adoption. First, the reaction might be toned down, by 
helping to spread the conviction that a good man would shape his 
course the same, whether there were any moral Governor and 
any future life or not. Secondly, we might help to rectify some 
of the extremer contrasts of men’s lots on earth. Or, thirdly, the 
religion of the nation might be modified under the guidance of 
its best intelligence. 

As American readers, while recognizing similar tendencies of 
thought in our own communities, we cannot help noticing the 
peculiarly English aspects of the situation. An Established 
Church and an established caste cannot but make the breach 
between religion and intelligence more manifest, and the polit- 
ical dangers more formidable, than in a country where the 
removal of all artificial barriers allows such radical changes to 
proceed with gradual and pervasive influence. It is, perhaps, 
natural, therefore, that the solemn note of warning should seem 
to spring from a selfish dread of a social upheaval, rather than 
from sympathy with the discouraged multitudes who have lost 
their highest hope. And in the remedies proposed, is it possible 
to avoid the impression of a policy of expediency, rather than 
one which is based upon conviction? The people are to be 
taught to be upright and law-abiding without religion, if may be; 
or if not that, then a reasonable and acceptable form of religion 
should be taught them. Is it of no consequence which is the 
truth ? 

For our part, we have no fears that the sanctions and supports 
of social morality are ever to fail humanity through the loss of 
religious belief; inasmuch as we are convinced that that belief 
rests upon eternal truth, and that its essential doctrines are as 
simple and as reasonable as those our author would like to see pre- 
vail; “the fatherhood of God, his omnipresence, and his love, the 
conviction that his eye is ever on us, and his ear ever open to our 
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pleading, the need of purity and truth in our own nature, and of 
boundless sympathy to our fellowmen, Jesus as our pattern and 
our guide, and the creator and guardian of all, so just, so loving, 
and so wise, that, doing his will, we may leave our future in his 
hands with absolute trust.” . 


The Christian in the World. By Rev. D. W. Faunce. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1875. 


In his will the late Hon. Richard Fletcher left a fund for a 
prize, to be given every two years, for the best essay setting 
forth truths and reasoning calculated to counteract the influences 
that prevent Christianity from exerting greater practical influence, 
and impressing upon Christians their duty so to exhibit the effects 
of their religion as to increase the efficiency of Christianity in 
Christian countries, and recommend its acceptance to the heathen. 
The present treatise is the first that has received this prize. 

The author believes that a man not only can, but ought, to 
carry out the precepts of Christ in his every-day life, with his 
fellow-men. He says that many who reverence the Bible’s lofty 
standard of Christian living, regard its requirements as far be- 
yond what can be expected of a Christian in the world, until 
there is a riper Christian state of society, or else look upon its 
precepts as instances of oriental extravagance in speech; but 
with neither does he agree. Christian living is a duty for all men 
and all time; and, after quoting a long array of texts that see 
forth the duty of a Christian among men, showing that the call 
to holy living is not to monks and nuns, but to men in the world, 
and that as Jesus addressed men, not angels, it follows that his 
precepts may be carried out by men. Holy living is justly made 
prominent in Scripture, because so important to religion itself. 

The first step towards Christian living is when a man asks his 
duty. Man is a moral being, capable of action in view of what 
is right or wrong. He is under moral law, whose standard is 
found in principles, not special instances. The Bible, while not 
full of special precepts, gives applications of Christian principles 
to particular cases, from which inferences for other cases may be 
drawn. It furnishes decisions enough to teach that religion is a 
practical affair, not enough to lead to a disregard of the principle 
in following the precedent. 

The fashion of the day of writing history in the lives of repre- 
sentative men, 1s copied from the Scriptures, where God teaches 
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us in biography, in real lives, good or bad, which, though not 
always exactly meeting our case, help us. In influencing us, the 
Bible also appeals to natural desires, as the love of possession, 
but directing it to heavenly things; the desire for happiness, but 
pointing to higher than earthly happiness; the dread of sorrow. 

To live as a Christian in the world, a man must be governed by 
three principles which furnish the test, which easily and constantly 
applied to his life proves whether he is so living or not. The 
first is that of pleasing Christ; the second, of doing the best for 
self; the third, of doing good to others. To the statement of the 
first we should a little object, while agreeing with it as illustrated. 
We should rather substitute God for Christ, and add, by being 
like Christ. 

The Christian should seek that personal relation with Christ 
which shall make the historical the living Christ. He must have 
that love which leads to imitation; nay, more, seek that transfusion 
of life with Christ’s which shall make it exhibit the principles and 
spirit of Christ, as they would be in his circumstances. 

Under the second principle, the soul’s intimate relation to, and 
dependence on, the body, is shown to require intelligent care and 
consideration for it. Man’s powers are for spiritual life; and 
under the duty of self-development, whatever dwarfs, disturbs, 
injures the inward life isa sin, and must be refused, repulsed, 
forbidden. 

Under the third principle, the natural instinct of human broth- 
erhood, sanctified by religion, which leads us to act through 
Christian love, will become a virtue by resting action on principle, 
not impulse. The final division of the book, comprised in three 
chapters, implies that life is to be divided between devotion, 
recreation, and business. The essential bearing of prayer on the 
Christian life is first treated. Devotion should precede business. 
Prayer is a preparation for the duties of daily life; it is also the 
dictate of gratitude; it is commanded, it is recognized, by every 
form of religion; it influences God; it is a necessity of his being as 
God, that God should hear prayer. 

Religion does not forbid recreation, but it has a word of cau- 
tion about its use, and requires that it should not be the cessation 
of Christian work. In this chapter a strong appeal is made for 
efforts to make the home a centre of attraction for the family, so 
that the members mutually contributing to each other’s enjoy- 
ment may be kept from evil and debasing associations. The 
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three principles already referred to may be applied to recreations. 
In business, his religion should be to the Christian a help, not a 
hindrance. He is to go into business to take off the reproach 
that care for the other world injures a man for this. He should 
strive to illustrate the word honorable, which has a definite mean- 
ing though one hard to define. His business must be honest in 
kind, and in the mode of conducting it. The Christian’s duty is 
to succeed. He should acquire wealth that he may use his profits 
in the interest of religion and philanthropy. Every man, poor or 
rich, may exercise himself in benevolence, and consecrate his 
gains to God. Most religious and benevolent institutions are sup- 
ported by the middle class of the Christian community. In this 
connection the author strongly advocates the support of distinct- 
ively religious institutions of learning. The Christian must look 
.on his business, whatever it is, as God’s appointment, his calling, 
and seek spiritual guidance in it; he must use things temporal so 
that they shall remind him of things spiritual, and see in worldly 
things the irradiation of the great verities of the spiritual world. 
There is nothing controversial in the book, and in its spirit and 
temper there is much to commend. It might, perhaps, have been 
compressed a little; but its many fruitful and helpful instructions, 
showing the possibility of Christian character reaching nearer the 
higher ideal standard, will undoubtedly do good for the purpose 
designed, encourage earnest effort, and faithful striving. z 


Recent Theological Literature in Germany. 


1. It is a pity that Hengstenberg, whose Commentary on Job we 
noticed a short time since, could not have lived long enough to 
use the Masoretic edition, which has just come from the press of 
Tauchnitz, under the careful editing of two of the best German 
Hebrew scholars. (Sepher Jobi, Liber Jobi, Textum masoreticum 
collatis prestantissimis codicibus instauravit atque ex Sontibus 
Masore illustravit S. Baer. Preefatus est edendi operis adjutor 
Franciscus Delitzsch. Cum effigie fragmenti Babylonico more 
interpuncti.) ‘They have used many valuable manuscripts which 
are in the libraries of France and Germany and Russia, and 
especially the ten leaves of the fragment which Strack found in 
the Crimea, in which the marks and points are Babylonish. The 
comparison of this Babylonish style with the common Hebrew 
style greatly helps in determining the true pronunciation. Yet 
the proper sound of the vowels, especially of the Qamets, is still 
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very uncertain.’ Within the present century the sounds of the 
Hebrew upon the tongue have undergone large modification, 
and scholars are as far off as ever from fathoming the mysterious, 
sound of the four letters of the Sacred Name. Neither rabbins 
nor professors have yet learned how to utter correctly, beyond 
dispute, the ineffable “ Jahveh.” 

2. J.C. K. von. Hoffmann is a critic of obstinate stuff, who will 
yield nothing to the force of evidence, when this overthrows his 
conservative prejudice. If any fact of Biblical exegesis might 
seem settled beyond dispute, that fact is the false title of the 
Second Petrine Epistle. Here the Rationalist and the Orthodox 
critics keep happy consent. But Hoffmann cannot so see it; and 
in his second division of his seventh part of his New Testament 
Commentary, he valiantly asserts that the Apostle Peter wrote 
from Rome the second letter which bears his name, soon after he 
wrote the first letter, and not long before his martyrdom there ; — 
which is to him also an unquestionable fact. Hoffmann does not 
take the trouble to refute the arguments which deny his position, 
but prefers to assume it, even though he cannot deny the unlike- 
ness of this second Epistle to the first Epistle in so many particu- 
lars. He also maintains that the letter of Jude is genuine, and 
that it was written by the Apostle Judas, who was either a cousin 
or brother of Jesus. The quotations in that letter from the 
Apocryphal Book of Enoch do not trouble this interpreter. 
Apart from his theories, Hoffmann’s Commentary is not without 
value. It has an ample store of learning, and shows well the 
close relation and dependence between the two letters which are 
considered. 

3. Ernst Bernhardt is one of the most skilled and eminent of 
Gothic scholars. And his latest work, Veulfila, oder die gotische 
Bibel, attests the conscientious care of his study. It is a new 
and thorough edition of the famous Gothic Bible, which the 
Northern nations of Europe prize as the nearest of any to the 
inspired original, superior to any other ancient codex, and worthy 
of the silver letters in which it was written. Comparatively few 
even of critical students of Scripture, are able to read, or compe- 
tent to examine, a work of this kind; but Bernhardt gives them 
an opportunity to test his work by his full notes of explanation 
and commentary as well as by the Greek text which accompanies 
the Gothic text. He also gives a Latin translation of one of the 
appendixes. The Gothic version of the Bible has more import- 
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ance to-day as a philological relic than in the settlement of dis- 
puted doctrine or textual reading. Even a patriotic German 
, Student would hardly prefer it to the Alexandrine or Vatican or 
Sinaitic manuscript as a decisive authority ; and the fact that it 
is Arian in origin hardly makes it the proper version for those 
who deny the essential Deity of Christ. The “Introduction ” of 
Bernhardt tells what most readers will wish to know about the 
origin and character of the version. 

4, Who cares now for the medizval Christology? Yet Dr. 
Joseph Bach expects to find readers for his ponderous work, the 
second part of which is a large octavo of nearly eight hundred 
pages (die Dogmengeschichte des Mittelalters vom christologischen 
Standpunkt). The whole survey extends over eight cent- 
uries, coming down to the Reformation. In the six parts of 
the second volume are specially treated the bearing of formal 
dialectics upon the dogma of the Person of Christ, and the 
reaction of a positive theology. Abelard and his foes; Gilbert of 
Poitiers and his foes; Rupert of Deutz; Hugo de St. Victor and 
the others of his name; and many more renowned doctors of the 
scholastic time; come into the foreground with their fancies and 
their subtleties. It seems a waste of time and brain to enter into 
these puzzling and wordy disputes; and yet is not that controversy 
about the procession of the Holy Ghost coming up again in the 
negotiations between the Greek Church and the “ Anglo Catho- 
lics” and “ Old Catholics” as the basis of a union? Dr. Bach is— 
a very learned man, and he means to be impartial. But occasion- 
ally his Romanist prejudices show themselves, and the study of 
Protestant literature has not shaken the faith of his training. 
He has rather accumulated than fused his material, and his book 
might be one of the penalties of murderers shut up at “hard 
labor for life,” as Lowell has it. 

5. The Germans more than other races love anniversaries, jubi- 
lees, and centennials, whether in the lives of men or in the lives 
of seminaries, The three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
gymnasium at Nordhausen, one of the earliest fruits of the 
German Reformation, gave a fine chance to the orator, Theodore 
Perschmann, to restore the almost forgotten memory of one of the 
early rectors of that school, which he has now made into a thin 
book, very curious to read (Johannes Clajus des Aelteren Leben 
und Schriften). This “John Clay,” as we may translate his name, 
was an accomplished scholar in many tongues, ancient and 
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modern, a prodigious reader, a multifarious writer, a keen critic, 
a sharp satirist, as witty as he was industrious, whose diversion 
was only in variety of literary labor. He was a poet, a preacher, 
a professor, a philologist, and a man of science according to the 
standard of his time. He had a special antipathy to quacks and 
mystics, and his best known poem is a sharp attack upon the 
Alchymists, which he names “ Altkumistika,” or “The art of 
making gold out of dirt.” He wrote divers poems on religious 
themes in Latin and in Greek, and also grammars of the Hebrew 
and Greek and German tongues. He must not be confounded 
with John Clay the younger, who lived half a century later, and 
was also a famous theologian. 

6. The usual association of the name of Servetus is with that 
of Calvin, his murderer. But the enthusiastic licentiate, H. Tollin, 
joins the name with that of the greater and elder reformer (Dr 
M. Luther and Dr. M. Servet). His book is not large, and it can 
be easily read in two or three hours; but it contains the results of 
researches and journeys of seventeen years in France, and 
Germany, and Switzerland, and Italy. To Herr Tollin Servetus is 
a true Evangelical hero, no vulgar heretic, but a great religious 
genius,—to the Protestantism of the sixteenth century what 
Schleiermacher was to the Protestantism of the ninteenth century. 
Luther was his antagonist, indeed, and said harsh words about 
his doctrine; yet the spirit of the men was not alien, and there 
was real sympathy under the apparent antipathy. They were not 
very far apart in their doctrine of faith. Both of them were in 
a sense “radicals,” in their free handling of the Scripture, and 
their preference of the spirit to the letter. They were alike, 
moreover, in their cheerful views of life. This tract of Herr 
Tollin is very cheerful, and the style is so fresh and even spark- 
ling that it is hard to see the trials of the long investigation. 
The work is a “labor of love,” and the writer is like a brother to 
his subject, writing out of a full and warm heart a word which 
he cannot suppress. 

7. If Herr Johannes Marbach can carry out his plan, we shall 
have a full history, with illustrative specimens, of the use of the 
German tongue in preaching in the Middle Ages, which will 
be virtually a history of the progress of the language. The first 
two parts which have been printed (Geschichte der deutschen 
Predigt vor Luther) deal mostly with preliminaries, and bring the 
history down only to the first period, to the year 900 A. D,, or 
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thereabouts. In the eighth and ninth centuries the  preach- 
ing was subordinate wholly to the ritual, and was confined 
rather to explaining and enforcing the ceremonies of the Mass 
and the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, than to the unfolding 
of moral or religious ideas. In subsequent parts of the history 
the richer material will appear, and the three epochs of early 
German preaching be more distinctly marked; first, the period of 
dependence, when the preachers had no voice of their own, but 
could only utter the voice of the Church and Councils in con- 
demning every form of heresy. This period lasted until 1250 
A.D. The next one hundred and fifty years is the period of 
mystic and scholastic discourse, when the preachers had greater 
freedom, and were a voice from the schools and cloisters more 
than from the Church proper. The third period, of the fifteenth 
century, will show preaching as a popular power. We shall hope 
to say more hereafter of this work. . 

8. Herr Ludwig Stiebritz proposes to do for modern German 
preaching what Herr Marbach will do for the time before Luther. 
He will show the pulpit eloquence of the Lutheran Church for 
the last seventy years, in the different schools of thought, and the 
utterances of the best known preachers. And in the first half of 
his work, a volume of three hundred and twelve pages (Zur 
Geschichte der Predigt in der evangelischen Kirche von Mos- 
heim bis auf die Gegenwart), he has brought together an aston- 
ishing number of names and notices of men scarcely heard of out 
of Germany. Here, too, the mystic and favorite number three is 
chosen, The first period of modern German preaching is from 
Mosheim to Herder and Reinhard, about sixty years. The second 
period, of twenty years, reaches to the death of Schleiermacher. 
The third period includes the time from 1830 to the last year. 
By far the larger part of the book is given to this third period, 
and the notices of the other periods are short, with almost no 
specimens of the sermons, hardly more than the titles of the 
volumes. In the third period the notices are longer, and the 
position of the different preachers is fixed and described. It is 
frightful to think of the number of sermons which Herr Stiebritz 
has read to make this book. He disclaims all bigotry, and makes 
the doctrine of Christ the best. 

9. Any attempt to improve upon the version of Martin Luther 
is as hazardous in Germany as a similar attempt in England to 
correct or supersede the Bible of King James’ translators. But 
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as in England, so in Germany there are bold scholars who try 
their hand at it. Herr Carl Weizsiicher is one of these. He 
has made a new translation of the New Testament, quite disre- 
garding the work of Luther, and using his own phraseology, more 
suited to the time, and more accurate as representing the original. 
He takes as his standard the eighth edition of Tischendorf, and 
follows it slavishly. He has not written, according to his own 
confession, for pietists and literalists, but rather for those enlight- 
ened men, to whom the New Testament is “literature,” and who 
wish to know what the text means rather than to hear an 
inspired word of God. He wisely discards the troublesome 
chopping of the text into fragments, which spoil the Scripture of 
its naturalness and coherence; and he retains only so much of 
the division into “ chapters” as the subject warrants. He means 
to make his version literal, yet in some cases his rendering departs 
from the original more widely than that of Luther. Like 
DeWette, for instance, he speaks of Jesus and his followers 
“lying” at the table, instead of “sitting,” though the common 
rendering is both more tasteful and more accurate. 

10. The purpose of Herr Eduard Baldamus is excellent; and 
even with its faults of execution his book will be a great conven- 
~ ience to those who wish to get the latest word of German theol- 
ogy (die Erscheinungen der deutschen Literatur auf dem Grebiete 
der protestantischen Theologie 1870-1874). It is a systematic 
catalogue of the books published in Germany for the five 
years succeeding 1869, on questions of religious science or 
religious doctrine, with a register of names appended. News- 
paper articles are not heeded; but where review articles have 
taken the form of dissertations or treatises, they are brought into 
the survey, as they ought to be. The most solid work of the 
critics and the scholars often appears in their quarterlies. It 
cannot be said that ad/ the best things are here, for several books 
of substantial worth, which have been noticed in our Review, are 
left out of the survey; such for instance, as Hengstenberg’s 
Lectures on the Passion of Christ, and Maurenbrcher’s FRefor- 
mation Studies, and Holtzmann’s Thomas Aquinas, and Wellhau- . 
sen’s Pharisees and Sadducees. But the omissions were probably 
accidental, and not in the interest of any party. There is enough 
left to make reading for a lifetime for the most diligent student, 
and the volume of 186 octavo pages illustrates the terrible 
German industry. 
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THE METHOD OF RELIGION. 


Religion in the broadest sense is the life of the sentiments 
as contradistinguished from that of the understanding, — of 
the sentiments turned from self, and directed to objects 
sought and cherished for their own sake, with no reflex view 
to private advantage. It is losing one’s self in ideas, per- 
sons, things, which attract or command by their own intrin- 
sic, or supposed intrinsic, worth. It is the heart’s response 
to the claims of beauty, duty, honor, man. All genuine 
enthusiasm, all unselfish devotion, patriotism, philanthropy, 
art; all self-sacrificing zeal, whatever its object, partakes of 
the nature of religion. Its essence is: — 

“ Porget, forswear, disdain 
Thine own best hopes, thine utmost loss and gain, 
Until at last thou scarce rememberest now 
If on the earth be such a one as thou; 
Nor hast one thought of self-surrender —no ! 
For self is none remaining to forego.” 

In the narrower and technical sense it may be roughly 

defined as homage paid to superhuman power. And this 
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definition holds good, albeit religions exist in which the 
objects worshiped are not superhuman, but infrahuman ; 
religions in which homage is paid to brute creatures and 
inanimate things. These objects are conceived as super- 
human by the worshiper. When the Negro of South Africa 
prostrates himself before a block of wood, he confesses as 
sincerely a superior to himself as the Parsee when he bends 
in adoration before the rising sun, as the Christian when he 
worships the invisible Lord. He has not yet learned the 
greatness that is in him, and is, therefore, ready to acknowl- 
edge in any creature a greater than himself. The eternal 
Mystery which all souls reverence looks out upon him from 
the senseless block; and that is what he really adores. And 
that is what we also adore, more worthily conceived, but 
can we say more exactly understood? Must we not say as 
incomprehensible to us as to him? 

The motive which prompts this homage is one of the pri- 
mary forces of the soul. There is nothing more radical in 
man than religion, nothing more capable, more commanding. 
Stated or spasmodic, quiescent or flamboyant, in calm or 
storm, it builds by turns, and fires the world; in its pure- 
ness, the ornament and strength of society (decus et presid- 
vum nostrum) ; in its fall and perversion, the scandal and 
scourge of nations. Its scope is the measure of history. It 
supplied the first rudiments of civil society; it forecasts the 
social destination of man. Wherever humanity is found at 
its highest, religion has been the motive-power, —leader in 
all progress; home-guard of all stability; source of revolu- 
tions the most prevailing ; champion and prize of the boldest 
adventures; pioneer more eager than commerce; explorer 
more patient than science. Religion is acknowledged the 
mother of arts; she reared the temples that make Egypt 
venerable, and shaped the marbles that made Greece re- 
nowned. She lighted the eyes of the Sistine Virgin, and 
unrolled the Divina Commedia, and inspired the strains of 
Handel and Bach. In private life she has been the authori- 
tative teacher, comforter ; lifting the soul above the dust, 
purifying the heart by faith, eliciting the spirit of self-sacri- 
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fice by which society subsists, cheering the sufferer in mor- 
tal pains, redeeming and renewing the world. 

While gratefully acknowledging this multifold service of 
the great benefactress, we cannot forget the mischief and the 
woes that have often accompanied these gifts and goods. 
We cannot forget that religion has been a worker of evil, — 
one of the greatest of the workers of evil. No agent that 
has wrought in earthly scenes has been more prolific of ruin 
and wrong. The wildest aberrations of human nature, 
crimes the most portentous, the most desolating wars, 
persecutions, hatred and wrath and bloodshed, more than 
have flowed from all sources beside, have been its fruits. 
The victims of fanaticism outnumber those of every other 
and all other passions that have wasted the earth. Pining 
in dungeons, hunted like beasts of prey, stretched on the 
rack, affixed to the cross,—their sufferings are the horror 
of history. No high-wrought fiction, recounting imaginary 
woes, can match the colors of their authentic tragedy. A 
corruption of the text of the Vedas has cast thousands of 
Hindoo widows alive on the funeral pile. An interpolation 
of two words in the service of the Eastern Church has 
driven whole villages in Russia into fiery death. A sentence 
in the Book of Exodus has been a death-sentence to mill- 
ions of hapless women. And who shall compute the sum of 
the lives that have furnished the holocausts of the Inquisi- 
tion ? 


“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” ; 


In this tale of sorrows we must reckon, moreover, the 
melancholy and madness religion so often engenders, — relig- 
ious mania, which, where it does not impel to self-slaughter, 
oppresses the soul with dull despair, or pierces it with mor- 
tal anguish. It is fearful to think that man, in addition to 
the necessary burdens of life and all inevitable ills, should be 
subject to these ideal woes! That so many fine spirits 
should suffer blight through their own diseased imagina- 
tions! That to so many noble minds the light that is in 
them should be made darkness through superstitious doubts 
and fears! That so many innocent hearts should bear the 
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burden of self-imputed guilt and doom! No region of the 
earth, and no plane of life, is secure from this plague. Bay- 
ard Taylor found in the track of the missionaries beyond the 
Arctic circle the same spiritual ails that have desolated pol- 
ished lands. “The soul,” says Novalis, “is the most active 
of poisons.” Religion is the soul of mortal life; when mis- 
directed or over-urged it becomes, instead of an animating 
force, a consuming fire. 

Considering these harms, one is tempted to question if 
religion, on the whole, has been a blessing to mankind. To 
that question the answer must be sought in the infinite pos- 
sibilities that lie in the idea of God, and the infinite dearth 
of spirit involved in the want of that idea, without which 
life would:seem to be the sport of lawless power; no reason 
in its origin, no meaning in its course, no hope in its end. 
Given that idea, all things desirable are possible. 

Meanwhile our business at present is not with the moral 
but with the historical aspects of the subject. 

The history of religion is the history of man. Not of 
nations, but of man. The chronicles of nations, made up as 
they are of wars and revolutions, political formations and 
decays, dynasties and parties, institutions affecting the tem- 
poral and material well-being of their subjects,— these and 
the like of these, which figure so largely in the volumes of 
historiographers, are properly no part, or a very subordinate 
part, of the history of man. They are accidents, not sub- 
stance ; episodes, not method. The true history, the thread 
on which these are strung, is that progressive life of the 
spirit which binds the nations in’one providential order, and 
which alone gives meaning to man’s being in time. With- 
out this, what we call history is a mere compilation of anec- 
dotes which may entertain the curious, but which leads to 
no rational result. Reason demands, as the end and destina- 
tion of man in society, a state in which the divine law shall 
organize itself in civil polity, and form the basis and deter- 
mine the conduct of social life; in other words, a theocracy 
or kingdom of heaven. 


Such being the end, the history of man. must be viewed in 
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relation to that end; so viewed, it assumes a-sacred charac- 
ter. With all its contradictions and immoralities, which do 
but furnish the antagonism necessary to all development, 
the history of man is the history of religion; the main 
epochs in the one are identical with those of the other. 
Accordingly, it is no one-sided or bigoted view of human 
things which has led Christian nations to date the world’s 
history with their religion. The chronology is true to the 
absolute fact as well as to Christian consciousness. Chris- 
tianity dates, because it determined, the course of time. The 
supreme moment in the ever-proceeding revelation of God, 
it became the confluence of the two main streams of civiliza- 
tion, the Semitic and Japhetic. Uniting these, it forms the 
one river of modern history. Christendom is no provincial- 
ism; it is the world’s highway. 


In tracing the course of religious development, our first 
business is to ascertain the law and methed by which that 
development proceeds. On this point theology and science 
are at variance. Where theology says “revelation,” science 
says “law,” and each supposes an antagonism between the 
two, as if one of these methods precluded the other. In the 
view of theology, the idea of a law of development militates 
with the supposition of the present immediate action of the 
spirit of God. And, on the other hand, science mistrusts the 
term revelation, as seemingly opposed to that constant order 
which it loves to find in all the succession of the ages of 
man. As usual in such controversies, both parties are right, 
and both are wrong. ‘There is a law of development in the 
history of religion, and there is revelation. In the realm of 
spirit, as well as in the kingdoms of unconscious nature, God 
acts by law. His revelation of himself is not spasmodic, 
but methodical, continuous. Christianity, the highest in- 
stance of that revelation, is no episode, but a necessary part 
of the divine method. The old way of treating the subject 
regarded Christianity as an afterthought of Deity, an amend- 
ment of the programme of Providence necessitated by the 
miscarriage of former methods, “an act supplementary to an 
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act,” instead of the original design provided for in the con- 
stitution of things. The Mohammedan poet was nearer the 
truth : — 
“The world’s end and beginning are the same, 
And Jesus entered it when Adam came.” 

All such views of all such subjects are fast disappearing in 
the light of modern thought which postulates law instead of 
arbitrary will as the fundamental reason of things. It is the 
business of science to trace that law; in all that exists to 
ascertain the normal principle by which it exists, and in 
virtue of which it could not be other than it is. Science 
knows nothing fortuitous and nothing arbitrary; she finds 
necessity in the most exceptional as well as thé most stated; 
in a shower of meteoric stones as well as the procession of 
the equinoxes; in spasms of wind and storm as well as the 
regular alternation of the tides; in the flaming aurora as 
well as the motions of the planetary system. In the very 
madness of nature and of nations she sees or divines an over- 
ruling method, and knows that the wildest excesses of either 
must work in the traces of Omnipotent order, as the caracol- 
ing steeds in Guido’s great fresco are harnessed to the 
chariot of the constant sun, and lead the measured dance of 
the Hours. 

We express in one word the characteristic difference 
between the ancient and the modern view of the universe, 
when we say, Law. In every realm of ‘human converse the 
scientific view has replaced the mythical. The world as 
viewed by the ancient mind was the product of caprice. 
Gods and demigods ruled it at will. Egyptian droughts 
were figured as the death of Osiris slain by the hand of 
Typhon. Returning fertility was ascribed to Horus, the 
immortal youth who conquers Typhon, — type of Nature’s 
rejuvenating power. The disproportion of the lunar to the 
solar year was expressed by the threat of Sol to Rhea that 
no month of the year should be allowed her for the birth of 
her child. The difficulty is adjusted by Hermes, who plays 
at dice with the moon, and wins from her the five supplement- 
ary days with which the improved calendar eked out the 
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three hundred and sixty of the original year. The term 
“Milky Way” in sidereal astronomy recalls the mythical 
explanation of the nebulous streak in the heavens so named. 
The word “ volcano” suggests the stithies of Vulcan and the 
Lemnian fires. History was handled in the same fashion. 
Demonic caprice was its motive power; its processes were 
the freaks of Divinity. The progress of civilization from 
Asia to Europe was conducted by Zeus, who crosses the 
Hellespont in the form of a bull bearing the daughter of 
Agenor or Canaan. Semitic culture, conducted by conscious 
intelligence, is Bunsen’s exposition of the myth. Where 
ancient philosophy allegorized, the modern intellect formu- 
lizes. Where the Ancients saw will, the Modern sees law — 
law from whose dominion human agency is no more ex- 
cluded than the kingdom of unconscious life. If there is any 
product of civilization which might be supposed. to be irre- 
sponsible and accidental, it is language. But language is 
shown by modern glossologists to be subject to laws as iney- 
itable as those which regulate all the processes of Nature. 
For this, too, is a process of Nature. It is not a human 
device, but a growth. The Roman Emperor might extend 
to whomsoever he pleased the right of citizenship, but he 
could not naturalize a vocable. 

If, then, history and language are necessary products, if the 
deeds and the speech of men in the gross are subject to law, 
it may be presumed that religion, the gravest and deepest of 
human concerns, the consummate product of humanity, is no 
exception to the general rule. We cannot suppose that the 
progress of religion, any more than the secular progress of 
human kind, is surrendered to accident; that the mind acts 
less methodically in this than in other manifestations ; or that 
Destiny is less concerned in this than in others. We must 
suppose a Providence in it; ¢. e., a providential education of 
the human race in religion, and an ordained method or neces- 
sary order by which it proceeds. That necessary order, 
viewed on the human side, we term the law of religious 
development. That such a law exists as part of the reason 
of God, as a mode of the Divine wisdom, there can be no 
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doubt; the only question is whether it is discoverable by 
man. Can it be ascertained by philosophic inquiry? Our 
answer to this question at present must be an empirical one ; 
we cannot answer it dogmatically. We cannot assume to 
demonstrate the entire law of religious development; we can 
only indicate, as facts observed, or as inferences from them, 
some of the principles involved in it. 


I. In the first place, then, we observe three stages of relig- 
ion answering to the ages of human life: childhood, youth, 
maturity, —a period of the senses, one of sentiment, and one 
of ideas. Each of these stages has its own appropriate faith 
and worship; and so we distinguish three fundamental forms 
of religion: realism, personism, and spiritualism, —the wor- 
ship of things, the worship of persons, the worship of spirit. 

These stages are not sharply discriminated, but overlap 
one another like childhood and youth, or like youth and 
manhood, in the human individual. Accordingly, the several 
religions corresponding with them shade one into another 
by such nice gradations, and are so immixed in practice, that 
the lowest form of Nature-worship is not without some 
gleams of spiritual life, and the purest of historical religions 
is not without some taint of fetishism. All that can be 
fairly maintained is the prevalence of one or the other at 
different stages of human progress. There have even been 
cases of national religion in which the three forms co-existed, 
as in Egypt under the Sesostrids, where the grossest fetish- 
ism alternated with Osiris-cult in the practice of the laity, 
whilst the finished epopt under priestly training at Sais was 
initiated in the truth of pure theism. 

Under the heads which have been named, there are several 
subdivisions and many distinct phases of religious life. Real- 
ism includes fetishism, the worship of earthly creatures, and 
what is called “Sabaism,” the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. Personism embraces the religions of Vedism, Brah- 
manism, Hellenism, and Odinism. Spiritualism compre- 
hends the highest phases of all the revealed religions. 
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II. The threefold division which graduates the religious 
progress of the human race repeats itself in particular dis- 
pensations. Most historical religions have their sensuous, 
their sentimental, and their spiritual or spiritualizing period ;* 
they exhibit phases of realism, personism, and spiritualism. 
Hither of these phases is more or less marked according to 
the general character of each religion, but in none are they 
wholly wanting. No religion is through all its periods 
entirely exempt from fetishism, and none is quite destitute 
of spiritual life. 

Take an example from Judaism. 

In the earlier history of the Hebrew people before the 
establishment of the temple-worship, we read in the national 
Scriptures of a certain consecrated chest, or “Ark of the 
Covenant.” This structure was held to be the dwelling- 
place of Deity; it was borne in solemn procession on great 
occasions, and formed, with the associations and traditions 
attending it, the prominent feature of Israelitish worship. 
This institution the Tribes appear to have derived from the 
Egyptians in whose religion kibotism, or ark-worship, was 
also a leading rite. We find traces of it in other ancient 
nations. They seem to be in some cases reminiscences of 
the preservation of a human pair by means of a box or 
rude craft from the waters of adeluge. There are Greek 
medals representing a chest in which two individuals are 
floating on the water with a dove and an olive-branch, and a 
sacrifice supposed to be offered by the rescued pair after the 
subsidence of the waters. The ark, on one of these medals, 
bears the Greek name of Noah (Noe). Whether or not the 
service of the ark in the countries in which it was practiced 
had this origin, it appears to have prevailed not only among 
civilized peoples, but also to some extent among barbarous 
tribes. Sir Joseph Banks, who accompanied Captain Cook 


*Not always indeed in the chronological order corresponding with childhood, 
youth, and manhood. The origin and earliest childhood of revealed religion is 
spiritual. Christianity, especially, had such an origin, and preserved for a time 
its spiritual childhood. But inits decline and subsequent revival, Christianity also 
exhibits the three phases above named. We note in it sacramental realism, idela- 
trous personism, and restored spirituality. 
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in one of his voyages, found on an island of the Pacific a 
chest resembling the Ark of the Covenant as described in 
the Old Testament, with rings and poles for carrying it. 
It was called by the islanders, “The House of God.” 

Now the Ark of the Covenant was essentially fetish. It 
was supposed to be the medium of divine power and bless- 
ing. When the Tribes crossed the Jordan, it was carried in 
advance, and miraculously divided the waters. It was borne 
in procession around the walls of Jericho, and caused their 
downfall. After temporary disuse, it was brought out 
again in the time of the Judges on occasion of an engage- 
ment with the Philistines. “And the Philistines were 
afraid, for they said, God is come into the camp. Woe unto 
us! for there hath not been such a thing heretofore.” They 
rallied, however, and not only repulsed the Israelites, but 
even took the Ark of God, brought it to their .city of 
Ashdod, and placed it in the Temple of Dagon. The conse- 
quence was that early on the morrow, “ Behold, Dagon was 
fallen on his face before the Ark of the Lord.” At the 
same time, and owing to the same cause, we are told that 
the city was visited with a sore epidemic. Altogether the 
presence of the ark proved so disastrous that the Gentiles 
were fain to be rid of it, and after some consultation brought 
it to Kirjath-jearim, and deposited it in the house of Amini- 
dab, where it lay for twenty years. When David ascended 
the throne, and established the seat of government at Jeru- 
salem, he undertook the removal of the ark to that city. 
The first attempt was unsuccessful, resulting in the death of 
the man employed in its transportation; whereat David was 
so disgusted that he abandoned the enterprise until he 
learned that Obed-edom, in whose house the ark had been 
stored, was miraculously prospering through the influence of 
the charm. He then appointed a new commission, and the 
ark was brought into the city with great pomp, the king 
himself heading the procession with a dance, which “excited 
some remark.” 

This is the last act of homage to the ark in Hebrew his- 
tory. When Solomon’s Temple was completed, it was 
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deposited in the Holy of Holies, where it thenceforth re- 
mained an obsolete sanctity. It perished with that temple, 
and that is the last we hear of it. So completely had it 
dropped from the use and consciousness of Jewish worship, 
that when, after the Captivity, a new temple was instituted, 
no attempt was made to restore it. Ark-worship had died 
out; anew phase of Judaism had succeeded. The presence 
of Jehovah had disengaged itself from the “Mercy seat 
between the Cherubim,” which surmounted that time-hon- 
ored box; it was no longer associated with any material 
thing. The devout imagination had outgrown that concep- 
tion, and replaced it with the notion of a potentate enthroned 
in the heavens. “It is He that sitteth above the circle of 
the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers.” 
The God of this period, though far surpassing the divinities 
of Gentile worship — distinguished from them by onliness, as 
sole governor of heaven and earth, and by holiness, as exer- 
cising a moral jurisdiction over moral agents, —was still 
conceived under human limitations. He is still a national 
God, the God of Israel, with a special affection for Mount 
Zion. 

A third, and the supreme stage of Judaism, begins with 
the settlement of Jewish colonies in Alexandria and Asia 
Minor, where contact with Greek wisdom stimulated the 
action of the national mind, and gave the religious conscious- 
ness its final development. In this stage, the idea of God is 
entirely divested of local and national limitations. The 
Alexandrian translators soften down, as far as possible, the 
anthropomorphic expressions of the Hebrew text. Jesus, the 
son of Sirach, evades the theophanies. It is no longer the 
Lord himself whom Moses saw face to face, “as a man talk- 
eth with a friend,” but only a part of his glory. And where 
the Book of Exodus speaks of the thick cloud in which was 
God, Ecclesiasticus mentions the cloud without affirming 
that God was in it.”* The God of Ecclesiasticus is a God 
whose “spirit fills the earth.” 


*Nicolas. Des Doctrines religieuses des Juifs. 
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III. The progress of religion, like all human development, 
proceeds by action of antagonist powers. The antagonisms 
most noteworthy are those of faith and reason, and those of 
sense and conscience. 

Religion, in its first manifestation, is an act of pure faith. 
The worshiper embraces without question the object on 
which it is directed, be it fetish or person. Whoever pro- 
fesses to represent that object is received as infallible 
authority. Where this principfe is dominant, it begets a cor- 
responding form of social polity,— hierarchy, or theocracy, 
such as we find in the earlier periods of Egyptian history, in 
Brahmanical India, and among the Druids. In this polity 
the priest is before the king, and the State a function of the 
hierarchy. The principle of theocratic or hierarchical gov- 
ernment is implicit faith; its consummation is the institution 
of an hereditary priestly caste, whom the people regard as not 
only mediators of Godhead, but as being themselves divine. 
This institution still survives in the Brahman of Hindostan. 
“The birth of the Brahman,” says Menu, “is the eternal 
incarnation of justice. For the Brahman born for the execu- 
tion of justice is destined to identify himself with Brahm.” 
“The Brahman is sovereign Lord of all beings; all that the 
world contains is his property. By his primogeniture, by 
his eminent birth, he has a right to all that exists.” To this 
day, in Bengal, the lowly Sudra crawls on his knees to kiss 
the feet, or beg parings of the nails, of an individual of the 
priestly class nowise superior to himself except in the article 
of birth. The homage is not rendered to wealth or power — 
the object of it may be destitute of either, —but to the por- 
tion of divinity supposed to reside in the favored caste, 
indicated by the bit of sacred cord which denotes the twice- 
born man. There is no servility in it, but simple reverence, 
pure, unquestioning faith. 

When, in the course of popular development or military 
reaction, faith becomes modified by never so little intellectual 
activity, the secular interest begins to assert itself. By-and- 
by it conquers a position beside, and codérdinate with, the 
sacerdotal, and finally obtains supreme command, subordi- 
nating the sacerdotal, and controlling its functions. 
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The first stage in this process of secularization, is exem- 
plified in the empire of Japan, where the secular and ecclesi- 
astical powers act with parallel function. Also, in Thibet, 
where, if the Dalai Lama is theoretically incarnate Deity, 
the particular incumbent of the office, for the time being, is 
appointed by the secular power; that is, he is one of three 
Khubilkans, or twice-born children, nominated by the Chi- 
nese Court, or accepted by plenipotentiaries of that govern- 
ment residing in Thibet.* 

The next degree of secular encroachment is reached when 
the temporal sovereign assumes the patronage and visible 
headship of the Church, as does the English Crown of the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Great Britain, and as Peter 
the Great put himself at the head of the Orthodox Church of 
Russia. + 

The third and last stage of secularism in civil society is 
entire separation of Church and State, and the irrecognition 
on the part of the ruling powers of any particular religion 
as divine or more obligatory than any other. This is the 
position of the government of the United States, which 
knows no religion as possessing any other claim than that of 
the numerical majority of its disciples for the time being. 
It recognizes the present fact, nothing more. The govern- 
ment appoints chaplains, and the chaplains thus far have 
been Christian, for the reason that the subjects to whom they 
minister are Christian. But nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States forbids the appointment of Mohammedan | 
chaplains; on the contrary, the principles of the Constitution 
would seem to require the appointment of such, or of those 
of any other faith whose disciples should happen to consti- 
tute the majority of the population to whom the chaplain 
was to minister. Ours is, perhaps, the only government in 
Christendom in which Christianity is not formally recog- 
nized, the only one which absolutely discharges itself of all 


* Koppen, Die Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche. 


+ He is said to have thrown his hunting-knife on the table, saying to the assem- 
bled clergy, ‘ There is your Patriarch.” 
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preference, or interest, for any particular religion as possess- 
ing a supreme claim. 


Beside the antagonism of faith and reason, parallel with 
it, is the conflict of sense and conscience, of the outer and 
the inner life. Hence, the distribution of religion in two 
great classes, polytheism and monotheism, or natural and 
revealed. The principle of polytheism is Deity in Nature. 
In Nature, not as God’s handiwork, the witness of his skill, 
but as God’s embodiment, as divine mediation. The princi- 
ple of monotheism is God in the conscience,—moral obliga- 
tion divinely imposed. Accordingly, Mosaism, the earliest 
historic embodiment of that principle, is termed “The Law,” 
and Mohammedism, its later product, takes the name of 
Islam, “ Righteousness.” * 


Religion begins with the worship of things; from fetishism 
it advances to personification of natural forces, and proceeds 
in the direction of personism, until some quickened and re- 
flective soul—in the language of theology, some divinely 
missioned individual, — through predominance in him of the 
moral sense, arrives to the truer conception of Deity, as moral 
lawgiver, and adores the God of conscience above all gods. 
Then commences for the age and people in which such 
prophet appears the reaction of the inner life; the soul as- 
serts its supremacy over nature, religion becomes internal, 
reflective, moral, protestant. Christianity consummated that 
reaction, completely abolishing the N ature-worship and poly- 
theism of the Greco-Roman world. The two main streams 
of ancient religion, Hellenism aud Semitic monotheism 
themselves the débouchures erspectively of other, elder, Pre 
nician, Egyptian, and Persian faiths, found their confluence 
in the Christian dispensation. Hellenism was completely 
merged and lost in it. Semitic monotheism, after delivering 
its “ tribute-wave,” has preserved an independent existence 
and still survives in the Judaism of the « Dispersion ” ; still 


* So Emanuel Deutsch explains the term. 
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flourishes in Mohammedism, one of the most wide-spread of 
existing religions. This, and the elder religions of Central 
and Southern Asia, Brahmanism and Buddhism, still sway 
the major portion of the human race, but with such fixity, 
such incapacity of growth or effective reformation, as must 
needs neutralize their historic influence, if it does not abridge 
their duration. Extensive and prevailing as they seem 
when measured statistically, they are still but bounded pro- 
vincialisms when viewed in relation to cosmopolitan hu- 
manity. 

Christianity is the solvent of other religions, and may be 
regarded as the ultimate religion of man. In Protestant 
Christianity, religion has reached the extreme limit which 
divides it from pure science. In its latest development, it 
seems to portend the union of the two. Further than this 
religion cannot go, in the direction of reason, in the rational 
apprehension of spiritual truth. There can be no progress 
out of Christianity into any new religion, unless, indeed, we 
give that name to some future dispensation of science, apply- 
ing ascertained laws and scientific demonstration to the eth- 
ical and social relations of man. 

Here, then, we have the entire cycle of religious develop- 
ment, the outline and ground plan of the religious history of 
human kind. It begins with the worship of irrational ob- 
jects, and proceeding through the various stages of natural- 
ism, symbolism, personism, ends in the worship of pure 
spirit. 


IV. The transitions from natural to revealed religion are 
mediated by extraordinary personalities—exceptional indi- 
viduals, who accordingly are known as mediators in religion, 
and whose names are indelibly written on their respective 
faiths. ‘ Personality,” says Bunsen, “is the lever of the 
world’s history.” This is true of the secular, but far more 
true of the spiritual, history of man. When we say Moses, 
Zoroaster, Sakya-Muni, Jesus, we enunciate systems, civili- 
zations, cons. 

Far back in the impenetrable twilight of prehistoric time, 
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as reflected in Hebrew tradition, occurs the name of SETH, 
which, whether it stands for an obsolete divinity, as recent 
criticism conjectures, or whether it represents ason of Adam, 
according to the current interpretation, possesses a deep re- 
ligious significance. With this name, as father, or creator, of 
Enos (man), there connects itself in the Biblical record the 
remarkable statement, “‘ Then men began to call upon the 
name of the Lord.” These words shadow forth some irre- 
coverable gospel, some long-perished revelation, some reac- 
tion against primeval superstition, of which but this mystic 
cipher survives; sufficient to show how deep and aboriginal 
in human nature is the protest of the spirit against the aber- 
rations of sense. 

Emerging from this shadow-land of antediluvian tradition, 
the first religionist who meets us on the borders of recorded 
time is the patriarch Abraham, a name of measureless import 
in the annals of humanity, as well as a cardinal date in the 
history of religion. Abraham is the first distinct historic 
personality. Not the first historic personage, for Egyptian 
history was old, and had dragged the chain of its successive 
dynasties through long centuries, when the great Chaldean 
pitched his tent on the plains of Moab. But Egyptian _his- 
tory in all those ages presents no defined individuality, no 
character sufficiently marked “ to point a moral or adorn a 
tale.” The dynasties evoked by the Egyptologer out of the 
dim past, like the phantom-succession of Scottish kings 
evoked from the dim future by the witches in Macbeth, 

“Come like shadows, so depart.” 


Dates and names and shadowy outlines are all that Egypt- 
ology has raked “from coffined clay.” Egyptian history, 
like its perished forms whom we dig out of their crypts, is 
a bloodless mummy, with no expression in its faded linea- 
ments; important only as a measure of time. The first de- 
fined personality, the first live figure, the first blood-warm 1n- 
dividual known to history, is also the first reformer, the first 
monotheist, the patriarch Abraham. It is noticeable, by the 
way, that the reformers in religion, Abraham, Zoroaster, Mo- 
hammed, Luther, are historic characters, whilst the authors 
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of idolatrous systems have left no trace of their personality. 
Or, to put the same thing in another way, the known found- 
ers of religions are all reformers. So much more difficult is 
it to abolish falsity and establish truth than to authorize and 
propagate error. Such work demands a virtue and a force 
which stamp themselves indelibly on their time, and secure 
to the reformer a permanent place in the world’s records. 

Abraham is the first reformer in religion, the first Protest- 
ant. High above the mythical formations of his own and 
subsequent times he lifts his sublime head, and displays the 
deepest faith of the soul, as geology finds on the highest 
mountain-tops the deeper layers of the earth’s crust. 

An anecdote which Biblical tradition has preserved, but 
which, I fancy, has been misconceived, and therefore misrep- 
resented in the process of transmission, reveals the nature of 
the man, and comes to us charged with typical import. Set- 
tled in a land where universal custom required the sacrifice 
of the first-born, whether of brute or human parentage, he is 
tempted, after the example of the worshipers of Moloch, to 
make an offering of Sarah’s first-born, the son of his hopes, 
to the Lord. Buta truer feeling corrects this impulse, and 
stays the filicidal hand. If the piety of custom seemed to 
demand the sacrifice, the piety of the heart forbade it. He 
had courage to believe that the God of his devotion did not 
require the monstrous act. It was not his readiness to make 
the conventional sacrifice, but the courage that refused it in 
spite of custom and tradition, that proved his faith. He 
dared to live by faith, and was counted just in so doing. 

Four thousand years later, when Luther, a pilgrim in 
Rome, in compliance with the painful fashion of his time, 
was climbing on his knees the Santa Scala of the Lateran, 
there rushed on his soul that saving word, “The just shall 
live by faith.” It was the spirit of Abraham come again, in 
the person of a German monk, that moment new born of the 
lineage of faith. 

This, then, is the import of the story, and this is the im- 
port of Abraham to us and to all time,—the voice in the 
soul correcting tradition; thought purifying faith. 


F. H. Heper. 
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SIEGE AND EVACUATION OF BOSTON. 


Can we easily ascribe too much historical importance to 
the siege of Boston? It is true that, measured by the num- 
ber of men employed and the munitions of war expended, it 
was not a great event. It is equally true that no brilliant 
military movements marked its course, unless, indeed, we 
except from this statement the occupation of Dorchester 
Heights. Neither did anything tragic lend to its closing 
hours, pathetic interest. It was its real significance, the 
consequences which hung on victory or defeat, which has 
kept it fresh in the world’s memory. When the army 
under Washington settled down on the hills which girt 
Boston, the question was not, Shall a petty provincial town 
be cleared of military intruders, or shall the little colony of 
which it is a part be permitted henceforth to govern itself 
according to its chartered rights? The problem was weight- 
ier: Should the foundations of this Western republic be laid 
in that generation, or wait a more favorable hour? 

The assertion is a strong one, but it has, at least, in it the 
elements of probability. New England was then, for vari- 
ous reasons, the heart of the revolution. Mercantile in 
grain, a system of medieval monopolies — called on the Eng- 
lish statute book Navigation Laws—had pressed like lead 
upon the neck of her commerce. Long before 1775 there 
was a great and wide discontent within her borders. But 
the people who endured this wrong were of the stock of 
those Puritans who, from religious faith and political con- 
victions alike, held that there were limitations both to 
royal and legislative power. They were of the same race as 
the men who drew the sword at Naseby and Marston Moor 
to defend legal rights, —who sent Charles I. to the scaffold, 
and drove his son James across the narrow channel, to be 
the object of the cold compassion and half-concealed scorn 
of all Europe. Besides, perhaps, on this earth never was 
there so homogeneous a people as that which tilled the 
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rough farms of New England, or clung to her rock-bound 
shores. As a result of all this, when new and intolerable 
burdens were laid on the colonists, and the hour for action 
had come, New England was ready, and she presented an 
united front. The Tories, who southward almost neutral- 
ized the power of the patriots, here were so insignificant in 
numbers and influence that they were swept from the path 
of the revolution without an effort. Add, now, that in the 
town of Boston was a knot of men whose boldness, pro- 
phetic insight, and political decision were well-nigh miracu- 
lous, and whose faculty of arousing masses to resistance 
was only equalled by their gift of imparting to that resist- 
ance order and irresistible method, and you can readily 
understand that New England was ripe for revolution as the 
rest of the confederacy was not ripe; that Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and the long suspense around 
beleaguered Boston, were all needed to weld the widely 
scattered colonies into one people. It seems probable, some- 
times it seems certain, that had Great Britain, at the outset, 
appreciated the nature of the crisis, and put forth the whole 
of her mighty strength, and annihilated or led into captivity 
that first American army, she would have brought a pause 
to the revolution which might have lasted a lifetime. It is 
therefore impossible to award the siege of Boston too high 
a place in the list of those events which have exercised a. 
permanent influence in human history. 

The men of 1775, from Maine to Georgia, understood this. 
The unconscious recognition of the providential position of 
the little Puritan town is one of the most striking features 
of the history of the period. Here was a handful of four- 
teen or fifteen thousand people —not more than enough to 
make a respectable shire town— crowded into a narrow penin- 
sula, whose surface was scarcely larger than a good farm ; 
the inhabitants of a town around whose history no venera- 
ble traditions had gathered; a town not known as a central 
mart of commerce, or as a great seat of learning or art; 
beautiful for situation, but not beautiful from rich, private 
mansions, or stately public edifices; marked only by one 
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proud distinction, —the heroic devotion of her sons and 
daughters to the principles of true freedom. Yet towards 
this little town all eyes and hearts were turned. And when 
the British ministry, by the Boston Port Bill, shut up her 
harbor, destroyed: her commerce, brought her rich men to 
poverty, and her poor men to the verge of starvation, they 
only crystallized sentiments of sympathy into deeds of 
brotherly kindness. Private purses were opened for her 
relief. Neighboring towns offered to her distressed citizens 
the shelter of rural homes. Every town and village in the 
province, and every colony outside it, strained their resources 
for her support. It takes a volume to record the offerings. 
Marblehead, rival seaport, scorns to profit by her neighbor’s 
misfortune. She asks Boston merchants to use her wharves 
and storehouses as though they were their own. Maine 
sends her coasters laden with hundreds of cords of wood. 
Connecticut drives thither great droves of thousands of 
sheep. The Middle and Southern colonies pour from their 
granaries corn and rye and wheat and flour by thousands of 
barrels and tens of thousands of bushels. South Carolina 
from her swamps gathers up a great, generous donation of 
rice, and with sympathy and patriotism, richer yet, sends 
it as her offering of goodwill. Some special instances are 
peculiarly interesting. Weathersfield,Conn., taxes her people 
one penny in a pound to support the poor of Boston. Tem- 
ple, a little village, not ten years old, of a dozen or two 
families, nestling among the hills of New Hampshire, gladly 
gives fifty bushels of rye, the product of farms just won by 
hard labor from the primeval forest. Even the Indians of 
Martha’s Vineyard feel the common pulsation, and proffer 
their gift. While from the adjoining hamlets the most 
varied supplies— fresh vegetables, potatoes, turnips and cab- 
bages, pork, salt fish, butter and cheese, clothing and shoes, 
and even tobacco to cheer the weary hear 
Boston Neck. Never, perhaps, 
there a more remarkable uprisi 
erosity. 


And it is not to be forgotten that at the bottom of this 
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generosity was the feeling that Boston was the vanguard, if 
not the forlorn hope, of liberty ; that in her peril and in her 
utter desolation she was fighting the battle for all the rest, — 
a feeling how well expressed in a letter from a town in 
Connecticut to her selectmen! “As Boston has been the 
first to explain, assert, and vindicate the rights of America, 
and detect and hold up to public view, stripped of every 
color and disguise, the wicked plans devised against her, her 
glory would have been incomplete had she not been the first 
to suffer in the common cause. We presume not to advise. 
We admire and applaud your constancy.” Any review, 
therefore, of the siege of Boston would be incomplete which 
did not recognize the fundamental fact that this was one of 
the decisive events of history. The siege of Sebastopol may 
be forgotten. For, although hundreds of thousands were 
gathered to that feast of blood, and courage and skill were 
lavished without stint, nothing final was achieved. But the 
leaguer of New England’s capital will not be forgotten; for 
the half-armed, half-disciplined militia who starved out, or 
entrenched out, the royal army, then and there settled that 
there was to be an America. 


But when did the siege of Boston really commence? Was 
it in those days succeeding the nineteenth of April, when 
the farmers from all the New England States came hurrying 
seaward, and with no real commander-in-chief, and with 
little or no plan of action, seated themselves upon the hills, 
and with military instinct began to intrench themselves? 
Or was it on that third day in July, when under the historic 
elm at Cambridge there stood a man of grand face and form, 
and took command of these irregular levies, and where dis- 
order had been, introduced method, and reinforced rude 
courage and patriotism with military skill and foresight? It 
would be far nearer the truth to say that the siege began 
the hour that Gen. Gage landed with despotic instructions 
and almost vice-royal powers. For never was he governor 
in Massachusetts one foot beyond the girdle of the flashing 
bayonets of his soldiers, and within that girdle his subjects 
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were bold and defiant, chafing under their yoke, and meeting 
the insults of the soldiery with open resistance. It would 
be far truer to say that the siege began on that first day of 
June, 1774, when the Boston Port Bill closed to honest 
commerce the highways of the sea. For then, with the 
sounds of labor stilled, and the wharves, so lately thronged, 
solitary, the patriots bitterly resolved that though the 
royal navy might rule in Massachusetts waters, the royal 
army should not traverse Massachusetts soil. No visible 
lines of intrenchment were on the low hills which com- 
manded the peninsula; no dark bulk of breastwork or bastion 
frowned down upon it. All the same, the beleaguerment 
was there, unseen but latent, ready at the first hostile 
movement to become manifest and impregnable. Like the 
fabled net of the magician, its meshes were so fine that the ~ 
keenest eye could not see them; so strong that a giant’s 
struggles could not break them. 

That extraordinary episode in the early days of Septem- 
ber! In what clear light it puts this subject! How evident 
not only the dauntless determination of the patriots, but 
their instant readiness! Towards evening on the first day 
of that month, Gen. Gage sent by water a small detachment 
of soldiers to Quarry Hill, in what is now Somerville, 
who brought away from the arsenal* of the province two 
hundred and fifty half barrels of powder. Nota large mili- 
tary incident surely! Not a wonderful stretch of authority 
in one who was sent out with the express purpose of taming 
rebels! Yet so inflamed was the public mind, that all New 
England was ina blaze. In twenty-four hours, three thou- 
sand men were in Cambridge; in forty-eight, the farmers 
of Hampshire, and Berkshire, and the forces of Connecticut 
under “ Old Put,” were on the march; and, had there been 


*The quaint old mill which stands to-day, looking in the distance like a gigantic 
minie-ball, which was built early in the eighteenth century, which in 1747 was 
bought by the colony for a powder-house, and in which the ammunition of Washing- 
ton’s army was stored during the siege, is the most genuine and most interesting 
revolutionary relic now in existence near Boston. We can only echo the wish of 


Drake that Somerville may see to it that this ancient memorial of the fathers be 
preserved. 
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need, in less than a week more men would have gathered 
around Boston than Gen. Washington commanded. And 
while this was going on, and while this threatening array 
was collecting, all which Gage could do, was to cower with 
his soldiers under the shadow of the Province House, to 
build fortifications across the Neck, not to help him out of 
Boston, but to protect him in Boston, and to despatch 
piteous letters to the ministry, begging them to send out 
more regiments. If this was not practically a siege, what 
was it? 

On the eleventh day of October, 1774, the government of 
Massachusetts passed forever from British hands, for on 
that day the Provincial Congress met in Concord and organ- 
ized. That which for months, and perhaps years, had been a 
fact, became now a visible and palpable finality. With a 
calm steadiness which awakened the admiration of all par- 
ties, the new authority divested the royal governor, one by 
one, of all his powers and functions. Appointing a receiver- 
general, it took possession of the purse; organizing a com- 
mittee of safety, it seized the sword; through its committee 
of supplies it became master of all the province and town 
arsenals and munitions of war; by its minute inquiries it 
may almost be said to have counted up every musket and 
fowling-piece, and weighed every ounce of powder in the 
province. Not content with the old militia, it called into 
existence companies and regiments of minute men who 
should be ready at briefest notice to hurry, armed and 
equipped, to the point of danger. It elected generals and 
commissaries; it established military laws and regulations. 
It collected in depots, provisions, clothing, tents, and military 
supplies of all sorts; it purchased powder, muskets, and 
cannon,—and all.to one end: to keep Gen. Gage in 
Boston, and Massachusetts free of his unlawful authority. 
And so he was fettered and held back from action by chains 
whose strength nobody better knew than he. 


The steady courage and preparation of those without, pro- 
ducing nearly all the results of an actual siege, is note- 
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worthy. The unspeakable audacity of those who, in the days 
of uncertainty and danger which preceded formal warfare, 
remained within is still more remarkable. At no time during 
its occupation could Boston have had three thousand able- 
bodied men in it; and these without any organization, and 
half-armed or unarmed. And side by side with them was a 
garrison numbering at different periods from five to ten 
‘thousand men,—the best of England’s soldiers. Yet the 
citizens yielded nothing. They walked among the red- 
coated gentry with proud step as men and equals. Still, in 
the Old South Meeting-House, within earshot of the gov- 
ernor’s home, they held great gatherings to denounce the 
oppressive measures of king and parliament. They refused 
to give aid or comfort to the intruders. Insults they met 
with resistance; blows with blows; and to such purpose, 
that Sam Adams writes, “In private rencontres I have yet to 
hear of a single instance of the officers coming off other than 
second best.” 

What a scene was that which occurred on the anniversary 
in 1775 of the Boston Massacre! The time was March 
sixth, nearly midway between Col. Leslie’s ignominious 
return from North Bridge, Salem, and Col. Smith’s bloody 
retreat from North Bridge, Concord; the place, that Old 
South Meeting-House, which we, children of the fathers, 
would make a place of merchandise; the audience, a town- 
meeting, called in defiance of an Act of Parliament, and in 
scorn of Parliament’s tools. Samuel Adams was there, at 
heart firm as granite, in aspect balmy as a June morning, 
graciously motioning to British officers to occupy the best 
seats. Every pew, every aisle, every niche was crammed’ 
with listeners. To such a place, to such an audience, at 
such a time, came Joseph Warren, borne, as tradition has it, 
on account of the dense crowd, through a window, and 
delivered an oration whose purpose was to denounce the 
laws of the Parliament and the presence of soldiery in the 


town as inconsistent with the rights and liberties of the 
subject. Could bold resolve further go? 


One other scene! Massachusetts had appointed delegates 
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to the Continental Congress. That Congress met to weld 
into a compact unity those scattered elements of disaffection 
and revolt which Gen. Gage had come to disperse and 
destroy. Did these men, bound on such an errand, steal 
quietly away from the presence of the British governor? 
The farthest thing from that! Says John Andrews, mer- 
chant, selectman, and, best of all, trusty annalist, “I am told 
that the committee for Congress made a respectable parade 
in sight of the five regiments encamped on the Common; 
being in a coach-and-four, preceded by two white servants 
well mounted and armed, with four blacks in livery, two on 
horseback and two on foot.” 

This same spirit of defiance and self-assertion ran through 
all classes. ‘The mulish workmen,” as an enraged British 
officer terms them, though themselves half-starved, refused 
to lift a hand to build barracks to shelter the soldiers from 
the inclemency of a New England winter; and Gage had 
to send to New York and Nova Scotia for the needed car- 
penters, bricklayers, and smiths. At one time private 
encounters between the military and civilians seem to have 
been of daily occurrence. Mr. Andrews reports, ‘It would 
puzzle any one to purchase a pair of p Is as they are 
bought up with a full determination to repel force by force.” 
Before us is the record of nigh a score of sharp encounters 
provoked by the military, but met in no craven spirit by 
the people. What a scene is this to happen in what had 
been once the most peaceable and orderly of towns! Fifteen 
British officers dined at a disorderly house, not it is to be 
presumed to the improvement of their sobriety or decency. 
They broke up in squads. The last five coming out met one 
Alva Hunt, a cooper, walking with his wife, and insulted 
her. ‘ Whereat,” we are told, “he aimed a blow at an 
officer’s head and laid it open.” They then laid about with 
their swords and drove all before them, excepting Samuel 
Jarvis, Samuel Pitts, one Fullerton, and a negro fellow, name 
not given, who got the better of them, and took their swords 
away from them. It is to the eredit of Gen. Gage that he 
made these shameless debauchees wait on the selectmen and 
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publicly ask the pardon of the town. Here is a midnight 
—we had almost said, comedy! Young Mr. Molineaux — 
both he and his father seem to have been Sons of Liberty — 
at eleven o’clock at night was seized by two Welsh fusileers 
in the street leading to his father’s house. He shook them 
off, run a few steps, threw off his coat and waistcoat, and 
turning, assumed an attitude of defense, knocking one down, 
and then the other. He continued this lively amusement 
fifteen minutes, keeping them in play, and all the time cry- 
ing, “ Murther.” A lad now appeared on the arena; shortly 
after, Maj. Small, a British officer who was greatly respected, 
and in Trumbull’s picture of the battle of Bunker Hill is 
represented trying to save Warren’s life, and who put an 
end to the assault by arresting one of the soldiers. A third 
fracas appears to have taken place on a main street: a band 
of British officers, as usual crazy with liquor, with swords 
drawn, rush about, cutting, thrusting, with entire reckless- 
ness. Seeing the Providence stage passing, they attack it, 
break the windows, and insult the passengers. But the 
driver, a bold, active fellow, jumped from the seat, seized 
and beat one of them, and apparently put the rest to flight. 
These skirmishes are, perhaps, a little more lively than most 
which are recorded. Still they fairly enough represent the 
stiff resolution with which high and low alike refused to 
submit supinely to any form or act of injustice and violence. 
They needed it all; for while the officers of higher rank 
were disposed to protect the citizens, many of the subalterns 
acted like.“a parcel of children ”; and the soldiers, who, if 
we are to believe Timothy Newell, “ were a set of men whose 
unparalleled wickedness, profanity, debauchery, and cruelty 
were inexpressible,” taking their cue from them and improv- 


ing upon their masters, were ready for any act of insolence 
or brutality. 


On the twentieth of April, 1775, for the first time, 
army began to gather about Boston. 
of four colonies, 
and only by 


an 
Made up of the troops 
there was no legitimate commander-in-chief, 
courtesy was Gen. Ward received as such. On 
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the seventeenth of June the battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought, and with so little military order that nobody to-day 
can say with certainty who commanded, if, indeed, any one 
man did command. On the second of July, Gen. Washing- 
ton arrived. Even at the news of his coming the Provincial 
Congress “voted that the proclamation for a fast be sus- 
pended”; just as in 1630, when a ship-load of provisions 
arrived in the starving colony, straightway the day of fasting 
was made a day of thanksgiving. And so the siege pursued 
its slow course, until that bright morn of the seventeenth of 
March, 1776, when the British embarked in their fleet, and 
dropped silently down the bay. 


The siege of Boston was to both the contending parties a 
true school of arms. Nothing is so surprising as the number 
of persons, destined to play important parts in the war, who 
were present. Not many of the great names are missing. 
Of all the general officers employed in the American ranks 
from 1775’ to 1783, nearly two-thirds were there serving in 
some capacity. Count off the roll of great names. Gen. 
Washington himself had probably never commanded so 
many as a full regiment of soldiers. Perhaps he had never 
seen any other fortifications than the rude log breastworks 
and block-houses of the Indian frontier. It was not because 
he had exhibited capacity on great fields of action that men 
had faith in him, but because on small fields his prudent 
foresight, his modest decision, and his intrepid valor had 
shone resplendently amid the pretentious dullness and 
haughty incompetency of other men. With him, as second 
in command, came from his vagrant wanderings over half 
the earth Gen. Charles Lee. Lean and well-nigh grotesque 
in figure, harsh and repulsive of countenance, his eccentricity 
exceeded his genius. Heralded as a military prodigy, and 
the protecting angel of freedom, he ended a career, began in 
vainglorious boastings, in imprisonment for open insubor- 
dination and treason at Monmouth. The Adjutant-General 
was that other British soldier, Horatio Gates. His powers 
fitted him for a moderate place. His vanity led him in the 
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crisis of the revolution to seek to push Washington from his 
seat, and himself to seize the reins. But the laurels worn, 
not won, at Saratoga faded forever on his brow at Camden, 
and a weak but probably honest career ended in sad retire- 
ment. Nathaniel Greene led to Roxbury the Rhode Island 
contingent. He was Quaker born and bred,—the son of a 
father who was eminent as a preacher, and equally eminent 
for his shrewd management of a great farm, and of a com- 
bined grist-mill, saw-mill, and forge. As a stripling and 
young man he earned his livelihood toiling at his father’s 
forge. But in his hours of leisure he satisfied the cravings of 
an active and powerful mind with the study of Euclid, Locke 
on the Understanding, and Blackstone’s Commentaries. His 
only practical knowledge of war was a brief service as pri- 
vate in the Kentish Guards in piping times of peace; and it 
is no small evidence of the impression which he had even 
then made on his cotemporaries, that in preference to so 
many others, who had a larger military experience, he was 
chosen to command the soldiers of his native province. But 
sober, thoughtful, sound in judgment, and full of resources, 
he soon became the trusted friend of Washington, and, if 
any man was, on tented field or in council chamber, his peer. 
To the scene of action hurried Israel Putnam,—name dear 
to school-boys! Better wolf-hunter and Indian-fighter than 
_ Strategist or tactician! But his bold, bluff, honest ways have 
appealed to the imagination, and will long keep him a place 
in memory. Henry Knox was there as a volunteer. His 
studies had been all warlike, but his business, that of a book- 
seller, peaceful enough. With prodigious energy he dragged 
to Cambridge, in the depth of a New England winter, 
through thinly settled and almost pathless forests, the cannon 
captured at Ticonderoga, and his arrival made Dorchester 
Heights and the evacuation a possibility. In a few months 
he became the first artillery general of America, if not of his 
times. Who can forget John Stark, gaunt, strong, descend- 
ant of the tough Scotch-Irish race? At Bunker Hill, by the 
shore of the Mystic, he played his part bravely, and at 


Bennington he won the most brilliant victory of the war, 
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and secured Burgoyne’s surrender. Benedict Arnold! No 
one can write that name without sadness. He was a man 
without feeling and without principle, but of such resolution 
and of such desperate valor that he seemed made for great 
achievements. Had he been happy enough to have died in 
the hour of victory at Stillwater, he would have left his name 
in the roll of pure patriots. Put in contrast to this brilliant 
wickedness the solid goodness and sound judgment of Benja- 
min Lincoln, who achieved that hardest work, the preserva- 
tion amid misfortune and defeat of the respect and confidence 
of all good men. 

Many of the lesser actors on this narrow arena proved to 
be men of note. Daniel Morgan, stalwart Virginia wagoner, 
marched a company of riflemen and sharpshooters all the 
way from his distant home, and startled the staid Northern 
farmers by the unaccustomed uniform of fringed hunting 
shirts. It was his fortune, standing at bay at Cowpens, to 
put to rout Tarleton’s famous troopers, and to throw the 
first gleam of light across the darkness and sadness of the 
Southern campaign. Major Knowlton, of Connecticut, at 
Bunker Hill, for conduct and valor deserves a place beside 
Prescott. When he died, a few months after in a successful 
skirmish on Harlem Heights, he won from Washington’s 
chary lips the eulogy, “‘ He was one who would have done 
honor to any country.” Recently the statue of Gen. John 
Glover, of Marblehead, has been brought to grace the city 
he helped to save. He was a man of diminutive size, but of | 
fiery energy and efficiency. His amphibious regiment of 
Essex fishermen and sailors was one of the first in the field, 
and one of the best. After the disastrous battle of Long 
Island, they ferried the American army across the East 
River, and saved it from destruction. Five months later 
they only were able to pilot through the swift current and 
broken ice of the Delaware that chosen troop which electri- 
fied a desponding country by the. battle of Trenton. Gladly 
would we run through that long list. Heath and Sullivan, 
Thomas and Spencer, Artemas Ward the incorruptible 
judge, Otho Williams, Rufus Putnam the engineer, and 
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John Brooks, one of Massachusetts’ best governors, these 
and more than two-score others known and followed on 
many a battle-field. 

Nor was the British army unrepresented at Boston. All 
three of the commanders-in-chief, Gage, Howe, and Clinton, 
were there. The versatile Burgoyne, historian, dramatist, 
member of Parliament, spoiled darling of fashion, brave and 
unfortunate soldier, came thither, by his sprightliness and 
wit to enliven the dreary hours of a monotonous siege. Sir 
Robert Pigot was said to have been the first man who 
mounted Prescott’s redoubt in the third and final charge at 
Bunker Hill. He was a good soldier, and in 1778 success- 
fully defended Rhode Island against Gen. Sullivan. Lord 
Rawdon, who on Hobkirk Hill baftled Greene, and who 
nearly half a century later, as Governor-General of India, 
achieved a pure renown, brought his skill and steady courage 
to this trial of arms. In the list you must include the name 
of Gen. Alexander Leslie, who by his expedition to Salem 
appeared in the first scene of the first act of the mighty 
drama of the Revolution; and who, as he surrendered 
Charleston in 1782, stood almost the last actor before the 
curtain finally fell. With him was Nisbet Balfour, who in 
1781 at the same Charleston brought a deep stain upon an 
honorable name by the cruel and needless execution of Col. 
Hayne. 

By far the most striking feature of the siege was the pres- 
ence of these great men in both ranks. At. that siege espe- 
cially were the untrained courage and enthusiasm of the 
_ patriot soldiers tempered by the discipline, by the great 
privations, and by the constant disappointments of a weary 
leaguer, to a finer skill and endurance. Could you have anni- 
hilated the army around Boston and in Boston in the winter 
of 1775, you would have blotted out most of the prominent 
military names of the Revolution, and the larger part of its 
history. Among the events of the siege of Boston let us 
place then, first in time, first in importance, the presence of 
the men who themselves wrought out the Revolution, who 
in a certain very true sense were the Revolution. 
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When we come to consider the special features and char- 
acteristics of the siege of Boston we shall be surprised to 
notice how largely these were predetermined by other causes 
than the courage of the soldiers or the skill of the opposing 
generals. In brief, it may be said that the British com- 
mander did not dare make the campaign one of active hos- 
tilities, and that Gen. Washington could not. Concord, 
and Lexington, and Bunker Hill stood like so many spectres 
in the path of the royal officers, and took all heroism out of 
them. From unreasonable contempt of their foe, they had 
passed to as unreasonable a respect for him. They seemed, 
indeed, to have cherished something like a superstitious 
dread of this part of the country, and of the people who 
occupied it. Gen. Howe, on assuming command early in 
October, writes in this doubtful strain to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth: “The opening of a campaign from this quarter 
would be attended with great hazard, as well from the 
strength of the country as from the intrenched position 
which the rebels have taken, and from which they could not 
be forced without considerable loss on our part; and from 
the difficulty of access farther into the country they would 
have every advantage in the defense of it on their side, be- 
ing indefatigable in raising field-works, which they judi- 
ciously suppose must wear us down by repeated onsets, 
whereas they are so numerous in this part of the country, 
that they would not feel the loss they might sustain.” And 
Gen. Gage, in his last despatch, a few weeks earlier, exhibits 
the same discouragement: “I am of an opinion, that no 
offensive operations can be carried on to advantage from 
Boston. Ona supposition of a certainty of driving the reb- 
els from their intrenchments, no advantage would be gained 
but reputation. Victory could not be improved. The loss 
of men would probably be great, and the rebels be as numer- 
ous in a few days as before their defeat. Besides, the 
country is remarkably strong, and adapted to their way of 
fighting.” Compare these views with those expressed in a 
letter written by a British officer eight months before, and 
you will comprehend the change of feeling. “What you 
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hear about the rebels taking up arms is mere bullying. 
Whenever it comes to blows, he that can run fastest will 
think himself best off. Believe me, any two regiments here 
ought to be decimated if they did not beat the whole force 
of Massachusetts Province.” So at last the British com- 
manders, coming down from their high expectations, had 
settled into the conviction that offensive operations in Mas- 
sachusetts were hopeless. This alone accounts for the fact 
that ten thousand soldiers, the flower of the British army, 
who had confronted with honor the best French troops, 
permitted fifteen thousand raw militia, under country cap- 
tains and colonels, to draw a net of intrenchments around 
them without making an effort to break through these toils, 
—and to do so, when we know by American testimony that 
had they made an attack all the American artillery must 
have been silent, and the infantry for want of ammunition 
could not have fought an hour. 

On the other hand, it was impossible for Washington to 
engage in active warfare. He was hampered in every way. 
Ne had, indeed, an army of green troops, full of courage 
and faith in their cause; but they were not so much 
soldiers as the material out of which soldiers should be 
made. Gathered from all quarters; often poorly armed; 
always imperfectly drilled, and unaccustomed to act together 
in a body larger than a company ; averse to strict discipline ; 
disposed to feel that they had a right to come and go at 
their own pleasure ; containing, too, in their ranks, if we 
are to trust Dr. Belknap, some lewd fellows of the baser 
sort, —they made up a body of men of such natural valor 
and intelligence that they could be depended upon to do 
‘good service in simple skirmishes, or in defense of a strong- 
hold, but were not equal to the complicated and simulta- 
neous movements by which alone a town like Boston could 
be assaulted with any hope of success. Stringent discipline 
might and did remedy these defects; but the term of enlist- 
ment was so brief that the army was perpetually changing, 
and the work was never done. As Washington declared, 
never before had a siege like this been maintained, when 
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one army had been disbanded and another recruited within 
musket-shot of two and twenty regiments, the flower of the 
British army. This was the first obstacle. There were 
others still more serious. One month after Washington 
took command he writes that the existence of the army 
depends upon its situation being kept a profound secret, for 
they have only nine rounds of powder toa man. For seven 
long months, far into the new year, there was not a day 
when the Americans could hope to make a successful 
advance, and scarcely to defend their lines against a resolute 
attack, for want of that very breath of war,— powder. Not 
only had they no powder to put into their muskets, some- 
times they had no muskets to put their powder in, so be they 
had it. Once two thousand men stood utterly unarmed. 
As for cannon, not until Knox with incredible labor had 
dragged them from the shores of Lake George, and Capt. 
Manly had captured the transport Nancy, filled with every 
munition which the Americans needed, could there be said 
to be any proper train of artillery. As the bitter winter came 
on—and it was bitter, — Washington had almost literally 
to apply to the neighboring towns, and, as it were, to beg 
from house to house for blankets to keep his soldiers from 
freezing. ‘ Most houses can spare one ; some of them many,” 
he pleads. As early as November second there was a great 
scarcity of wood. ‘The soldiers of different regiments are 
almost on the point of cutting each others’ throats for a few 
standing locusts to dress their victuals with.” Gen. Greene 
writes, December thirty-first: “ We have suffered prodigiously 
for want of wood; many regiments have been obliged to eat 
their provisions raw for want of fuel to cook it.” In view 
of this destitution of all things needful for comfort or war- 
fare, Washington speaks well-nigh with contempt of the 
complaints that he does not seize commanding points. 
“ What signifies Long Island, Point Alderton, or Dorchester, 
while we are in a manner destitute of cannon, and compelled 
to keep what little powder we have for the use of mus- 
ketry?” He could as well have seized Dorchester Heights 
in August and September as in March; he had as many 
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men; he could have intrenched himself more easily; the 
enemy were no stronger; but he dared not, lest he should 
bring on that general battle, which none so well as he knew 
that he was not ready to fight. Despite his daring passage 
of the Delaware at Trenton, amid the ice and tempest of a 
winter’s night; despite that resolute attack of Howe at 
Germantown, within less than a month after his defeat at 
Brandywine ; despite his flaming wrath at the misconduct 
and retreat of Lee at Monmouth, it has been the fashion to 
emphasize the title of American Fabius, as though that de- 
scribed the inmost temper and genius of the man. If we 
study his first command at Boston, we shall comprehend how 
much of this prudence was of nature, and how much was 
taught by the stern lessons of necessity. Twice during the 
siege he proposed to a council of generals, what nothing but 
the most fearless and enterprising valor could contemplate, 
to attempt to take the town by assault, — once in September 
by boats, and once in February over the ice. It could not 
be. His own better wisdom must have agreed with his offi- 
cers that it must not be undertaken. But the bare proposal 
shows the natural temper of his mind. So, with the whole 
country flushed with recent victory, and full of great expec- 
tations, with his own impetuous nature chafing at the obsta- 
cles, Washington had to sit down and patiently plan how to 
expel the enemy by the slowest and least heroic of methods. 


Thus it was predetermined by the conditions of the case, 
that the taking of Boston should have little of the pomp and 
circumstance of war. No tremendous bombardment, seeming 
to rend earth and sky! No desperate assault! No frequent 
sallies! None of these things! The coil should simply be 
drawn tighter until the enemy yielded or escaped. Very 
early, strenuous efforts were made to prevent supplies of 
fresh provisions, fuel, forage, or munitions of war from go- 
ing into the city. The only lively skirmishes which broke 
the dull monotony of the siege were occasioned by the ex- 
peditions of the provincials to the islands in the harbor, to 
destroy the hay, and drive off the stock, which might be of 
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value to the enemy. That on Hog and Noddle’s Island rose 
well-nigh to the dignity of a battle, for on that occasion 
the Americans not only defeated the troops opposed to them, 
with heavy loss, but took and burned a schooner, carrying 
sixteen guns, which was aiding the attack, and all this with- 
out the loss on their part of a single life. “The Lord mani- 
festly appears on our side,” exclaims a pious Bostonian, 
exultingly. Wherever on the coast the English sought sup- 
plies they met resistance. At Weymouth the whole neigh- 
borhood rose in a body to drive off the invaders. Six trans- 
ports, looking into Casco Bay for hay and provisions, were 
attacked by whale-boats, and five of them taken. The sail- 
ors of Machias captured two sloops which were sent thither 
for lumber and manning the prizes pursued the armed ten- 
der, which came to protect them, and took her also. A ship 
loaded with two thousand barrels of provisions was tolled 
into the Piscataqua River, and became the prize of the fish- 
ermen. This was what was going on all along the coast. 
Not content with simple resistance to invasion, soon armed 
ships and schooners — some public, some private — push out 
from every bay and inlet. Howe writes that he fears for 
his provision transports, — with reason. Four prizes taken 
into Boston Bay, two into Salem, two into Plymouth Har- 
bor, one to Beverly, one to Marblehead,— such are the items 
of news eagerly recorded in diaries, or printed in the little 
dingy newspapers of the period. Even the elements fought 
against the besieged. A great storm in the British Channel 
wrecked as many vessels probably, and destroyed as many 
supplies as the Americans succeeded in taking. 

These perpetual losses began to tell. As early as Septem- 
ber fifth Earl Dartmouth writes to Howe: “The situation 
of the troops, cooped up in a town, deprived of the comforts 
and necessaries of life, wasting away by disease and deser- 
tion faster than we can recruit, and no longer objects of ter-- 
ror to the rebels, is truly distressing.” No fresh provisions 
in Boston; most of the wounded from Bunker-Hill-fight 
dead for want of them; two thousand sick; twenty to thirty 
dying daily ; the bells not allowed to toll at funerals; sol- 
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diers deserting by hundreds, — such were the tales brought by 
citizens who escaped, or by deserters who stole into camp, or 
briefly recorded in journals. In December an officer writes: 
“The distress of the inhabitants and troops is beyond all 
possible power of description. No fuel, no vegetables, pulse, 
or flour; only salt-meat, and that fifteen pence a pound.” 
Plainly, war was taking on the aspect of privation. 

The sufferings of the inhabitants must have been still more 
severe. But with a kind of grim humor one of them re- 
cords that the flesh of an old bull sold for one shilling a 
pound; and Selectman Newell enters in his journal, “ Very 
trying scenes! This day was invited by two gentlemen to 
dine on rats.” - One would think so, especially if the invita- 
tion was accepted. But underneath the grim humor, what 
grimmer sorrows and privations! What a spectacle, when, 
Just before the siege closed in upon the city, thousands of 
men, women, and children, without food, without resources, 
leaving behind their homes, some in wagons, some on foot, 
wended their weary way over Boston Neck, like the patri- 
arch, not knowing whither they went! Who shall paint the 
hardships of those who remained, where the poor could find no 
work, where the rich could collect none of their dues, where 
all were exposed to the open scorn of the refugee Tories, and 
to the brutal insults of a licentious soldiery? What a pite- 
ous sight, when, with the coming of winter, seven hundred 
poor souls, many of them aged, thinly clad, pale with past 
endurance, were thrust out upon the bleak exposure of Point 
Shirley! Nobody would compare for extremity of suffering 
the siege of Boston with many another leaguer. For, after 
all, Generals Gage and Howe were simply kindly gentlemen 
sent on an unkindly errand. But what with the hated yoke 
of martial law galling free necks, and the cruel separation of 
families caused by the sudden closing up of the town, and 
the real destitution and disease, there was enough to blanch 
ruddy cheeks, and bow to an untimely 


: grave vigorous forms. 
The winter wore on, 


; with less and less privation, perhaps, 
to the soldiers, as one and another transport succeeded in 
reaching port; with more privation to the inhabitants, 
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who had no part in the good fortune, and whose resources 
were steadily decreasing. Sometimes, however, stern war 
smoothed its wrinkled front; notably, when old Putnam 
appeared on the scene in the new character of a lady’s man, 
and regretting to learn that Mrs. Gage’s board is furnished 
only with salt beef, politely sends her a quarter of veal to 
vary her diet. A very acceptable gift, we are told, for which 
a polite card of thanks was sent back. 


Meanwhile in the’ American camp the most pressing 
wants had been supplied by the zeal of the neighboring 
towns. Officers were slowly learning their duty; discipline 
was growing more firm and steady, and the whole army was 
settling down into the habits of military life. Every hill and 
projecting point from the Mystic River to Dorchester Neck 
had been made impregnable, stretching around Boston in a 
vast semicircle of redoubts and breastworks of fifteen or 
twenty miles in length, until at last — Knox’s precious 
convoy of cannon and mortar arrived, the almost priceless 
stores of Manly’s fortunate capture transported to camp, 
and a moderate supply of powder gathered up—the deci- 
sive step was taken. One moonlight, hazy night, while all 
along the line the artillery thundered to drown the noise of 
the movement, three thousand men, and three hundred 
ox-carts laden with bales of pressed hay, quietly stole across 
Dorchester Neck, and climbed the steep heights. All night, 
while the enemy slept, they labored. Howe woke to find 
the town, the harbor, the fleet commanded by his adversary’s 
guns. A few futile plans of attack, a few days of uncer- 
tainty, and then a hurried embarkation, and the siege which 
had made so little noise and accomplished so much was over. 


The occupation of Dorchester Heights came to Howe like 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. Evidently he had no fears 
about this vital point, either because long immunity had 
lulled him to false security, or because he felt that he could 
at will sweep Dorchester Neck with his artillery and prevent 
its passage. He assured the ministry that he could hold 
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Boston against all comers. To the British officers it was a 
disagreeable surprise. They were now comfortably settled 
in barracks or deserted houses. Eight store-ships from 
England had reached port in December, and many others 
from the coast. Fuel, fresh provisions, and other comforts 
were plenty. They had turned the Cradle of Liberty into a 
theatre. Plays, balls, masquerades, and grand dinners at 
the hospitable board of Gen. Howe, were all down in the bill 
of fare. It was hard to give it up, and at such short notice. 
Only the day before a lively officer writes: “ For the last six 
weeks or two months we have been better amused than 
could possibly be expected.” On the morning of the fifth, 
he rubs his eyes, and takes in the full meaning of those low 
hillocks, and exclaims,’ “ Adieu. balls and masquerades!” 
Twelve days more, on board a ship riding at anchor in Nan- 
tasket Roads, he lugubriously records: “ Sail to-morrow to 
Halifax, a curséd cold, wintry place, —nothing to eat, less to 
drink.” ‘To the Tories it was the knell of doom. One can 
not but pity them. Often they were gentlemen of high cult- 
ure, thoroughly honest, with loyalty to their king almost a 
religious sentiment. They-left behind stately mansions and 
pleasant farms, to linger, perhaps, in loneliness and poverty 
in strange lands. 

It did not take Howe long to decide, that bright March 
morning, that the new works must be stormed, or he leave. 
He accepted the first alternative. Lord Percy, with twenty- 
four hundred men, dropped down the harbor to Castle Island, 
with orders to make the attack at evening. The British sol- 
diers, remembering that bloody June day, muttered, “It will 
be another Bunker Hill, or worse.” Washington reminded 
his soldiers that it was the anniversary of the Boston Massa- 
cre. But it was to be a war not of man, but of the elements. 
That afternoon a storm lashed to fury the waters of the bay 
and when it ceased the Americans had made their works too 
strong to be assaulted. But to go was as difficult as to stay. 
The transports were too few, and every one of them was at 
the mercy of the enemy. But through the intervention of 
the selectmen there was an unacknowledged but real truce. 
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Washington was glad to save the city from flames, and to 
spare his soldiers’ blood. Howe was ready to escape on any 
terms. 

All was now hurry and confusion. What to take, what 
to leave, was the question. The ships were loaded with lit- 
tle order or method. Cannon were spiked, or their trunnions 
broken. Carriages, pack-saddles, and every imaginable arti- 
cle dropped into the docks. On the tenth of March Howe 
ordered all linen and woolen goods—articles in great re- 
quest among the rebels—to be conveyed on board the Min- 
erva at Hubbard’s Wharf, and delivered to Crean Bush, Esq. 
This was in obedience to the direct command of Lord Ger- 
main. But it introduced a new element of disorder. for 
Crean Bush, a miserable New York Tory, magnified his office 
and went from store to store, breaking them open, and search- 
ing for the required articles. Now all restraint was thrown 
off. Sailors, soldiers, and especially the imported carpen- 
ters, on the thirteenth ranged the streets, axes in hand, in- 
sulting peaceable folks, breaking into warehouses, and 
throwing into the river and docks vast quantities of sugar, 
salt, flour, and the like, and making the town the scene of 
tumult and riot. 

Howe still lingered. It is said that the wind was unfavor- 
able; but Washington summarily ended the delay. On the 
night of the sixteenth, he took possession of Nooks Hill, a 
little rise of land which must have been near the South Bos- 
ton end of the present Dover Street bridge. From thence 
the Neck and the intrenchments could be swept and searched. 
Howe embarked with precipitation, and by ten o'clock on 
the morning of the seventeenth he and all his troops and 
more than a thousand refugees were on the way down the 
harbor. There were watchers on the hills, and almost be- 
fore the British left the wharves, Col. Ebenezer Learned 
threw open the gates of the forts on the Neck, and entered 
with five hundred men. Nearly simultaneously Israel Put- 
nam, with a detachment, crossed the water from Cambridge, 
and landed at the foot of the Common. The evacuation was 
complete. The enemy in his hurry left behind a vast amount: 
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of stores. ‘Twenty-one vessels, mostly scuttled, two hundred 
and fifty cannon, five or six thousand blankets, many thou- 
sands of bushels of grain, and some thousands of tons of 
coal, are among the things enumerated. He scattered the 
Neck with crow’s-feet to retard the progress of troops. This 
recalls a fact, to which allusion has not often, if ever, been 
made: that these two thousand crow’s-feet were ordered by 
Gage very early in the siege, as though he anticipated the 
catastrophe from the beginning. 

Washington quietly visited the city on the next day, and 
returning to Cambridge wrote to Hancock and several oth- 
ers an account of the final hours of the siege. The same 
day he despatched a large force, under Heath, to New York. 
On the twentieth, the city having been thoroughly cleansed, 
he marched in with the troops. The doors and windows 
were thrown open, and the liberated people expressed their 
lively joy and gratitude. But one observer notes that a 
melancholy gloom hung on their faces. Another, that “ by 
means of the hard and savage treatment of the British sol- 
diery,” and the want of comforts and many necessaries, 
“they were become thin, and their flesh wasted.” There is 
a pleasant tradition that Mrs. Washington rode in a carriage, 
and that at one point of the route a babe born on Evacua- 
tion Day was brought out and placed in her lap. Washing- 
ton remained a fortnight longer. We have no full account 
of his doings. He received the thanks of town, State, and 
Congress. Much of his time must have been given to 
strengthening the city against any return of the enemy, who 
still remained in the bay. On the twenty-eighth, with citi- 
zens and officers, he attended a solemn service of thanksgiv- 
ing. One recalls involuntarily that other siege, when 
liberated Leyden — burghers, women, children, soldiers, sail- 
ors, with stout Admiral Boisot at the head — went up to the 
great church to lift to high heaven their offering of grati- 
tude. It is agreeable to recall that John Andrews, to whom 
we owe such a clear and lively account of Boston in 1774-5, 
had the pleasure, at an hour’s notice, of entertaining Gen. 
Washington and lady, together with Gen. Gates and others, 
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at his mansion in School Street. On the fourth of April, 
Washington, after an early dinner, started for New York. 
One more incident, with a genuine New England flavor: on 
the twenty-ninth of March, the whole British fleet still in 
the bay, the crow’s-feet hardly collected out of the streets, a 
town-meeting was held in the Old Brick Meeting-House, and 
town officers chosen. So soon had all come back into the 
old ways again. 


We have the testimony of Washington that though the 
town was much damaged, and many houses despoiled of fur- 
niture, it was much less injured than he expected. Even 
the home of that arch-rebel John Hancock was in tolerable 
order, and all the family pictures left untouched. Other 
witnesses say that the town was in dreadful condition, — 
houses laid waste and filthy; some only heaps of ruins; 
fences and trees alike destroyed “by these sons of Belial.” 
The accounts are perfectly reconcilable. Now that the 
lapse of a century has softened bitterness, we can afford to 
acknowledge that Gage and Howe had no disposition to in- 
crease the necessary horrors of war. That they permitted 
the Old South Church to be used for a riding-school, and the 
Old North and a hundred dwellings to be torn down for fuel, 
does not prove any special hardness. They could hardly be 
expected to cherish any great reverence for that house of 
worship where Adams and Warren had thundered in the 
ears of the people their denunciations of the king and his 
creatures; and it was too much to ask of human nature, 
when troops were “starving from cold,” to keep hands off 
from empty wooden buildings of whatever name. But the 
commanders were poorly seconded by their officers. These, 
for his supposed tenderness to citizens, called Gage “ the old 
woman.” As a result of this contrariety of feeling, there 
was a general preservation of the town, accompanied by 
much special and disgraceful mutilation of it. 


You may ask, now, what did the siege of Boston accom- 
plish? When the British sailed out of Massachusetts Bay 
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they admitted at any rate that the crushing of the revolt in 
the four Puritan States was impracticable. A ghastly ad- 
mission one would think. The siege of Boston took the 
American struggle out of the range of local warfare up to 
the level of a national revolution. The nineteenth of April 
told the unwelcome truth that our fathers could fight after 
the fashion the forest and the Indian had taught them. The 
seventeenth of June proved that on occasions behind breast- 
works they would face boldly the determined assaults of 
veterans. ‘To discerning minds, these conflicts had revealed 
far more, —that whatever the peril in the coming days, the 
colonies would stand shoulder to shoulder. Still, eyes, which 
did not wish to see, saw in these preliminary encounters only 
the rashness of an angry neighborhood. At most they be- 
lieved that only the bordering States would join in the dar- 
ing treason. The siege of Boston swept away such illusions. 
That was a great act of war, achieved in the face of vast ob- 
stacles by the combined efforts of all. Long before its close 
all doubts had passed away. Henceforth the colonies, from 
Canada to the Gulf, would present one united front, and 
throb with one common feeling. The world saw that a new 

nation was born. As Howe embarked on the morning of 
Evacuation Day, that glorious success in the first great and 
prolonged trial of arms had made the Declaniient of Inde- 
pendence, and our recognition as a people by the nations, 
near and certain events. 


GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE EPISTLES. TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. © 


It is hard to see how any one who has in his hands the 
two letters of Paul to the Corinthians can speak of our 
knowledge of the early Christian Church as meagre. These 
priceless: letters carry us over seas and across a continent 
and back through all the Christian centuries into that luxu- 
rious old city, and bring us into the closest contact with 
what we now call our Christianity. As we have already 
urged in these papers, it is better than any study of a com- 
mentary upon our epistles to read the little books themselves, 
as we have done again again and again at a sitting, hoping 
to bring ourselves directly and absolutely within ‘their influ- 
ence, and get some adequate sense of their amazing wealth, 
and of the miracle that they are in religious literature. It is 
not easy to refrain from writing about their contents in a 
way which to very many readers will seem to be extrava- 
gant. The materials out of which one may restore the 
fading picture of the early Christian Church are abundant 
even to some of the minutest details. We read the inmost 
thought of the masterful man who first brought the new 
religion to that city of merchants, the new Corinth, once 
Grecian, now Roman, but, whether Grecian or Roman, always 
dominated by the Prince of this world. We note at once 
the marvelous strength of the new movement and the perils 
to which it was exposed; we are carried into its assemblies 
for worship and conference; we trace the beginnings of the 
Christian ritual; we catch the voice, more or less distinct, of 
the Christian testimony, shaping itself into a Confession of 
Faith, a rudimentary Apostles’ Creed; we hear the rival 
teachers, and the applause or the protest of the disciples as 
they are gathered for instruction; in all ways we can almost 
see the heavenly plant growing; at all events we can note 
the growth of a day, or even of an hour, as an appreciable 
quantity. For ourselves we have no desire to put into a 
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possibly fresh shape what has already been written many 
times about these letters. We have no wish to attempt a 
description of Corinth. We do not propose to engage in the 
inquiry about the different sects, as to who they were, for 
example, that said, ‘We are of Christ,’ —a question about 
which so much has been ingeniously and learnedly set down. 
We want freely to give as we have freely received; to give 
back what has been given to us in such abundance, and our 
chief difficulty is with this very abundance, and how to get 
a frame for our great picture, or to present one part and 
another of what is spread out before our eyes with some 
definiteness of outline and distinctness of touch. Enough, 
and more than enough, is supplied in these letters to plant 
the Church in history. They leave us in no doubt as to 
what it was in faith and hope and charity at the close of its 
first twenty-five years of life in the spirit.. They give us a 
concrete Christianity in the picture which the writer has 
left of himself, of his associates in the work of teaching, and 
his relations to them, and of his own converts and disciples. 
We see his power and its providential limitations. We are 
carried quite beyond and within many traditional and con- 
ventional conceptions of our religion, and meet the wonder 
eye to eye, mind to mind, heart to heart. It may be long 
before we wake up to the sense of words which have lost 
half their meaning for us through usage and custom; but if 
we are patient and persistent, the reality which they express 
grows upon our minds beyond our utmost thought, and 
gradually they come to be to us just what they are, and to 
contain for us just what they do contain. 

We see ata glance, as in reading the other Epistles, that 
the religion with which they are occupied had a historic 
Founder, and it will be convenient to ask first whether 
there are in these letters any facts, 
in the life of this Founder that are 
upon the testimony of others, or 
ence. And we find that in a 
under God to his preaching 
certain good tidings, a 


natural or supernatural, 
reported by this writer 
as a part of his own experi- 
Church that owes its faith 
»he reminds his converts of 
gospel that he had preached to 
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them, which they had received, and which is making 
them strong in circumstances of great trial. He gives as 
follows a brief recital of human and superhuman events in 
the career of one whom he calls Christ. 

In accordance with predictions in ancient Hebrew Script- 
ures, given by inspiration of God, Christ died as in some 
sense an offering or remedy for sin, and was buried. On 
‘the third day after his death he had risen from his burial, 
also in fulfillment of Scriptural prophecies. He was seen by 
one and another, and by all the twelve (the number having 
been completed as we conclude, unless “the twelve” is a 
general expression for the band of apostles), by a larger 
body of brethren — more than five hundred of them, —and 
by all of these at once, and by himself last of all, and as it 
were out of due time, and as a wonder of grace, seeing that 
he had been no original disciple, but, on the contrary, a per- 
secutor of disciples. He makes no distinction between his - 
own seeing and that of the others, though his own was 
much later in time —according to the conjecture of some, 
about seven years after the crucifixion,—and as we should 
add, if we were reading our letter by the light of the Book 
of Acts, and not rather in its own light, subsequent to the 
last manifestation which is signalled as the Ascension. Dr. 
Noyes substitutes “he appeared” for our common rendering 
‘he was seen,” and with good reason; for the Greek carries 
with it an intimation of accompanying glory and wonder, as 
of One shining out upon us from another and higher sphere ; 
in the body and yet out of the body; to be recognized and 
yet dazzling us in the act of recognition; not so much an 
abiding as a vanishing splendor. ‘So we preached and so 
ye believed.” 

It appears from the first letter that the Apostle and his 
followers were entirely agreed as to the reality of the death, 
burial, and resurrection or reappearing of Jesus, and this 
last persuasion is especially emphasized by the contrast into 
which it is brought with the saying of some that there is no 
resurrection of the dead, a saying which Paul vehemently 
censures as inconsistent with the belief that Christ rose 
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from the dead. It is very interesting to note with what a 
firm grasp all held to the “ Appearing,’ —no whisper of dis- 
sent as to that! Moreover, in the judgment of Paul, this 
conviction was not something secondary or accidental. “If 
Christ hath not risen, then is our preaching vain, and vain 
also is your faith.” To him the triumph over the grave 
declared Jesus to be the Son of God with power, no male- 
factor, but the Holy One, and his expectation of a life to come 
was grounded upon and shaped by his belief that the Lord 
had come forth from the grave. We shall not all indeed 
sleep as he slept; but we shall all be changed, — this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality. We see, accordingly, that Paul did not 
preach the immortality of the disembodied soul, and a life 
beyond the grave which has no relation through its organ- 
ism with the life of man on earth. He seems to say, “No 
resurrection from the dead, no immortality.” The two 
things are blended in his conception. Christ is not an 
exception to the law of death and dissolution, but a most 
needed, nay, indispensable, illustration and transcendent 
example of another law of life and transfiguration. He 
leaves no place for any doctrine of immortality save in this 
form. Not to believe in the resurrection of the dead is to 
have hope in Christ only as to this life. This form of the 
great expectation was vital to him, the precise persuasion 
which the rising of Jesus was meant to encourage, the har- 
vest of which that event was the first fruits, the body of 
what else would be a mere shade. The question arises 
here, Did the dissenters only object to the form of the 
doctrine, did they believe and admit that the dying pass into 
life and immortality, whilst they denied only what may 
properly be called resurrection, the taking up of an old and 
dissolving organism into a new embodiment, the clothing 
upon of the mortal? It may be; though in that unbelieving 
age, and in that skeptical Corinth it is not likely; but if so, 
their creed was to Paul a mere ghost-faith all too shadowy 
in comparison with his ardent and definite conviction. 
Strange, too, he implies as the creed of those who had had 
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in their own knowledge of Jesus since he was laid in the 
grave, such a wondrous example of what life from the dead 
may be. If they meant to assert that the mortal cannot put 
on immortality, or the corruptible incorruption, and that a 
proper resurrection of the dead is incredible, they were 
virtually denying —so Paul implies —what they had always 
professed to believe, the resurrection of Jesus. Was not 
that a rising from the grave? Had any ever resolved that 
great instance into a ghost-story? Had any ever produced 
the mouldering remains of the crucified Jesus? They could 
only have said in reply that the resurrection of Jesus was 
exceptional and miraculous, and shed no light upon the way 
of our passing through death; and so they must have said, 
because however they might object to Paul’s conclusions 
from the fact, the fact itself remained unquestioned. It was 
the gospel which they had ever received. In the face of 
their difficulty as to a general resurrection, they not only did 
not deny but affirmed the resurrection of Jesus, and in so 
doing they have put that affirmation before us at the farthest 
possible remove from an idle tale accepted by unreflecting 
and uncritical persons, who felt no difficulty in allowing that 
an organism may be changed from what we call earthly into 
what we call heavenly. And the Church has steadily repeated 
the affirmation of that day. It asserts, as it asserted then, 
the rising of Jesus, soul and body, from the grave. It pro- 
claims, too, the resurrection of the body as a part of the 
Christian creed, but deals less gently than Paul did with 
those who deny such a resurrection, for he seems still to 
have regarded these opposers as fellow-Christians, though in 
grievous error, and likely by their difficulties and denials to 
make shipwreck of the faith. The Church may well find in 
the doctrine of Paul, not only the essence and substance, 
but the very body and form of our persuasion of the life to 
come. The Apostle teaches the coming forth from the body 
of death of an undying germ which creates about itself or 
gathers unto itself the new celestial body, and this teaching 
should be very welcome to all who cannot believe in an 
immortality of unembodied thought as our only heavenly 
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inheritance. Are we not rapidly coming to the dictum 
of Faraday that “the primordial elements are simply 
spherules of force”? The dualism of matter and spirit 
becomes to all who accept this saying, the unity of life 
indestructible and all-pervading, going out in numberless 
varieties, in fashions terrestrial and celestial, now in the 
image of the earthly, and now in the image of the heavenly, 
now in flesh and blood which the grave must swallow up, 
dust to dust, ashes to ashes, now in a form unappreciable to 
outward sense, but not absolutely hidden from inward vision, 
and adjusted to that kingdom of God which flesh and blood 
cannot inherit. In the appearings of Jesus, those transcend- 
ent experiences to which Paul testifies, there was a trans- 
mutation of the corruptible into the incorruptible, so that 
the terrestrial became the celestial, the body that was laid 
in the tomb the imperishable and glorified form of the Son 
of God. So it shall be with all who shall not sleep but 
shall be changed; whilst for those whose dust has been 
resolved into the dust of earth, the new organism shall be 
evolved from some soul-germ, not now transmuting the old 
body, but creating the new body which it pleaseth God to 
give, incorruptible, undefiled, never to fade away, and eternal 
in the heavens. 

We have dwelt so much at length upon this Pauline 
doctrine of the resurrection, that it may be well again to 
draw a deep line between his testimony to the great fact of 
the Lord’s reappearing and what may seem to some the 
fallible inferences of the Apostle from the miracle. These 
reappearings of Jesus as of one very near to them, and who 
is preparing them for his great and final appearing or com- 
ing, are an undeniable characteristic of the first quarter 
century of Christianity. Paul speaks of Jesus as one might 
speak of a friend close at hand to whom he could resort at 
any time for counsel, He calls upon him, not as we pray to 
God, but as we invoke the help of one wiser, better, 
holier, than we are, an example, 
never have been suffered to dist 
tian worship of the Father. 


stronger, 
by the way, which should 
urb the unity of our Chris- 
It has no relation to that 
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supreme act of the soul.. A Book of the New Testament 
which is second only to these letters in the abundant evi- 
dences for its genuineness, we mean the “ Revelation,” sup- 
plies the most various illustrations of this feature of early 
Christian life. In this Book the Lord is represented as ever 
ready to break forth in his supreme glory, or in the perfec- 
tion of his gentleness and beauty. The poet of the Apoca- 
lypse writes as one who sees and is describing what is 
passing before his eyes in that very hour. In a very striking 
passage of his Hnglish Literature, Taine contrasts Milton’s 
pictures of heavenly scenery and persons with Revelations 
i, 12, and following: — 

What a fall! To measure it, read a true Christian poem, the Apoca- 
lypse. I copy half-a-dozen verses; think what it has become in the 
hands of the imitator:— 

“And I turned to see the voice that spake with me. And being turned 
I saw seven golden candlesticks. 

“ And in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of 
man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps 
with a golden girdle. 

“His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow, and his 
eyes were as a flame of fire. 

«« And his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; and 
his voice as the sound of many waters. 

“ And he had in his right hand seven stars; and out of his mouth went a 
sharp, two-edged sword; and his countenance was as the sun shineth in 
his strength. 

«“ And'when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead.” 

“ And when I saw him,” writes St. John, “TI fell at his feet as dead.” 
When Milton was arranging his celestial show, he did not fall as dead. 


And it goes alone with this recognition of One who 
was scarcely hidden and abundant in his revealings that 
the experience of these manifestations was so wide-spread 
and general, not the privilege of here and there a chosen 
and disciplined saint, as of Theresa of Spain, who was so 
sure that again and again she had seen the Lord, but 
of any or all in whom the Word of Faith had found an 
answering faith. Jews might cut short the term of the 
Lord’s mortal years, the cross might rise just before the 
path of earthly life had been half traversed, but such a Being 
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as his the grave could not hold, and the morning of the 
third day gave the Lord again to his disciples to die no 
more. Even those Corinthians who said “there is no resur- 
rection of the dead,” were, in some way past our finding out, 
the disciples of the risen Jesus. 

But we should misunderstand the teaching of Paul if we 
were to conclude that it began only in this testimony to the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, and went forward mainly 
in inferences from the outward fact of his reappearing. 
This has been a favorite modern conception of Christian 
preaching, but it is altogether alien to what we find to have 
been the entrance of the Word into that City of Corinth. 
It was not merely good tidings of a supernatural event, fol- 
lowed by a debate about it, with fresh trials of the witnesses, 
and constant recapitulations of the original testimony. It 
was no appeal to the mere understanding; it was not an 
argument begun and concluded, or supposed to be concluded. 
The new religion was first of all, and beyond all, a spiritual 
and moral experience wrought into each soul, and into all 
souls together by the present God. Apostles, evangelists, 
pastors, teachers, ministers, by whom they believed as God 
gave to every man, spoke to them of Jesus, and their hearts 
burned within them, their spiritual and moral faiths and 
hopes were quickened and instructed, God was revealed to 
them as their heavenly Father, and they came to themselves 
in penitence and new resolve in coming to him; man also was 
seen to be the child of God and their brother, and the 
horizon of their world was indefinitely enlarged. In the 
providence of God the wisest of men—so their teacher 
wrote —had been shown to be incompetent to reason out a 
religion, to reach up to and find the perfect One in the way 
of philosophy, and so it pleased the Father to reach down 
to his children in such completeness of manifestation that 
the truth could scarcely any more be hidden save from the 
obstinate and perverse. Jesus had been sent into the world 
to be the author and finisher of faith. His coming in the 
flesh and his manifestation in the body, and his sublime 
selfrenunciation had supplied the objective basis for a 
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world-religion in which Gentile as well as Jew might have 
part. The instrument had been provided, and the way had 
been opened for the perpetual proceeding of the Divine 
Spirit in the work of revival, reconciliation, and redemp- 
tion. “It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them who should believe.” He had sent forth those 
whose words would be eagerly welcomed and assimilated by 
all souls that had any experience of a sacred hunger and 
thirst. It was a movement the success of which was con- 
ditioned, first, by the abundance of the gift of God (by grace 
ye are saved); second, by the receptivity of man. The 
preachers commended themselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God, and those who heard them might know 
and comprehend the things which were freely given them of 
God. They could have all that they would take into 
honest and good hearts. The everywhere reported, and it is 
likely already partially recorded, life of Jesus was the text 
upon which the Holy Spirit made the commentary. And 
we note especially that it was a religion for plain people, 
and not dependent for its success upon attainments in theol- 
ogy or philosophy, or human learning of any kind. It 
appealed to the common sense, the common conscience, the 
common heart. It would soon have a theology and a chris- 
tology, but as yet it was only a religion. Knowledge should 
be added to faith; truth would presently become reasoned 
truth; acute minds would begin to theorize about the marvel- 
ous facts which the Evangelists were publishing to the world, 
and the wonderful experiences to which they were testifying; 
but as yet there was very little of this sort; there would be 
time enough for this after Christians should have made 
greater progress in every-day Christianity, and by doing the 
will had prepared themselves to learn of the doctrine. Paul 
puts the supreme emphasis upon what he calls the foolish- 
ness or the artlessness of preaching, taught perhaps, as some 
one has suggested, by his slender success in reasoning with 
the philosophers of Athens, where, though he found a syna- 
gogue, he was unable to gather a church. He does not hesi- 
tate to allow, nay, he claims as an excellence, that the truth 
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which he preached was true only to the spiritually-minded, 
not a communication to be passed upon by the senses or by 
the understanding, but appealing only to the spirit in man 
which is the candle of the Lord. Quoting from Isaiah Ixiv., 4, 
he reminds them of “the things which eye hath not seen, 
and ear hath not heard, and which have not entered into the 
heart of man, the great things which God hath prepared for 
those that love him,” —these, he says, God has revealed to 
us by his Spirit, and this revelation must be spiritually dis- 
cerned through the contact of the human spirit with the 
Spirit of God; to the unspiritual it is foolishness. ‘ We 
have the mind of Christ.” Paul laments the hinderances to 
his work which he had found in the unspiritual condition of 
those whom he had been striving to teach, and that on 
account of their want of preparedness he had been obliged 
to seek them on their lower plane, giving them only the 
rudiments of the Gospel. He complains that instead of 
rising into its great faiths and hopes they were already per- 
verting it to the purposes of sect, and magnifying the differ- 
ences which lay upon the surface instead of going down to 
the roots of the great matter, and seeking to appropriate its 
inmost life. One can well understand why it should have 
been so in such a city as Corinth, and among a people so 
dominated by sense and passion. 

We gain additional light upon the way of God in his deal- 
ings with this early Church when we find that the revelation 
which he is making to them through Christ and the Apostles 
is committed to men who though inspired are yet fallible, 
and still wait for more light, and do not claim to speak with 
absolute authority. In a certain sense they are all learners 
together, the teachers as well as the taught. The Apostles 
are stewards of divine mysteries who are striving to be faith- 
ful. They are all making their appeal to the life of Christ. 
They have those unsearchable riches to draw upon. They 
have that sure foundation to build upon. Some of their 
work will stand, some will not. They must wait for a 
final approval until the Lord shall come again in judg- 
ment, and apply a test which will be controllingly moral. 
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Paul does not in the exercise of apostolic authority draw a 
hard and fast line which might include all Christian truth 
in all its bearings and applications. Other foundation, 
indeed, can no man lay than is laid which is Christ, and 
his own growth was rather of the spirit than of the intellect, 
distinctively Christian. There are certain great facts and 
deep experiences which abide; but the religion is still a 
movement, a growth, a drawing near of God to man and of 
man to God, of which they have experienced only the begin- 
ning, and which is so determined by spiritual and moral 
conditions that it cannot be hastened. And the ministra- 
tions of Paul seem to have been more than usually hindered 
by peculiarities of mental and bodily constitution. He had 
his way to make, like other preachers, to the souls of his 
hearers, and it was often, because of his weakness and his 
fears and his much trembling, a hard way; and when:he got 
the victory and was cheered, as he continually was, by a great 
success, it was a demonstration of the Spirit, the flowing in 
upon his heart and the flowing out from his heart of the 
very life of God. It is difficult to see that he had any real 
advantage over modern apostles and missionaries save in his 
nearness to God. He made a better figure, he himself tells 
us, as a writer than as a speaker, and we may be sure that 
he brought men to God chiefly because he himself was so 
utterly and absolutely bound up in God, as he had found 
Him in Christ. It was purely a moral and spiritual triumph. 
As between himself and the other Apostles, Paul is ready to 
assert his authority and magnify his office. Are they minis- 
ters of Christ, so is he; but in the nearness and immanence 
of the Spirit, the Giver of an unexhausted and inexhaustible 
Revelation, all ministers of the Gospel, however gifted, are 
quite secondary. The religion is grander than any interpre- 
tation of it, even than his. The time has not come for 
saying who understands it best, whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or those who, it may be, refusing to resort to any 
intermediate teachers, claimed to be directly guided by 
Christ himself. Wait until the divine Person shall again 
appear. It has not been written out. It has not been 
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formulated. It is all entrusted to persons and, chiefly and 
beyond all, to Him. It is not a matter of symbolic books, of 
articles of faith, of sayings from the lips of Jesus which 
admit of only one fair and rational interpretation; it is not 
so much truth commended by so much miracle, or by the 
word of one who claims to speak with absolute authority. 
It is, that all of us together, teacher and disciples, we are 
mastered by the Crucified, sharing now his humiliation and 
his suffering, and hoping ere long to share his glory. The 
sign which the Jews required was not given, no sign we 
mean that was to them conclusive. The wisdom which the 
Greeks sought was not offered. However accompanied and 
illustrated, the supreme influence was inward and spiritual, 
wrought through the story of a divine Sufferer, as it came 
from the lips and was seen in the lives of men to whom he 
had become all in all. We may picture the Christian world 
of that day as occupied with. the everywhere recounted 
story of Jesus, rich to overflowing with his precious sayings, 
each one ready to hear and tell some new thing about him, 
the abundance not to be set down in books, evangelists 
every where, the gospel fashioning itself upon the lips before 
it became a record, the original eye-witnesses and hearers 
eagerly sought for and questioned by a multitude of pil- 
grims, the minds of men ina state of marvelous religious 
exaltation, God-encompassed and God-possessed, not weigh- 
ing probabilities, sifting evidence, arguing, defending, but 
only careful to understand and use aright the most unques- 
tioned and abundant revelations. 

And here there is room to note the writer’s recognition of 
a substantial agreement between his teachings and those of 
of other apostles who directly or indirectly had fashioned 
the Christianity of the Church in Corinth. Differences 
there were between the doctrine of Peter and that of Paul, 
but not antagonisms. They taught the same essential truths. 
We saw in the Epistle to the Galatians that the the writer’s 
difficulty with Peter related not so much to what he 
preached, as to his failure to conform his practice to his 
preaching. We found that if there was any Judaizing fac- 
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tion in the early Church, James and not Peter was the head 
of it, and that the troubles at Antioch, to which Paul refers 
in writing to the Galatians, were made by certain who 
came, or, it may be, only claimed to come, from James. And 
in these letters Paul only emphasizes his title to their 
special allegiance as their first teacher, and asks as his right 
an attentive hearing for Timothy, his disciple and delegate, 
who will explain to them anew his ways in the churches. 
He writes like one who with due regard to others has also 
a just respect for his own convictions, and an assurance of 
his own fidelity. Nevertheless there is a puzzling reference 
to opponents who are seriously hindering the work of the 
Apostle in Corinth, and in the name of the Gospel are defer- 
ring its triumphs. Who are they? We cannot say. They 
are Hebrews; they claim to be in some sense apostles; they 
preach the Gospel; they expound the Scriptures; they seem 
to be making sacrifices for the cause in which they, are 
engaged; they bring letters of commendation; they make a 
brave show; but Paul does not hesitate to denounce them 
as impostors, evil-workers disguised as angels of light, adul- 
terating the word of God. What could have been their 
object? Had the Church already made such progress as to 
gather in much base material? Were there some who had 
accepted it in a superstitious and altogether superficial way, 
and were perverting its pure doctrines to selfish purposes ? 
It is hard to see how this could have been the case. But to 
our minds the insoluble difficulty gives a reality to the 
picture of Christian life in this ancient city. Here, too, 
the truth is making its way against the obstacles which 
belong to our human condition. The Gospel is not thrust 
in upon men, nor so pressed upon the world’s acceptance as 
to preclude all opposition. The heavens do not so open over 
the head of Paul as to signal his apostleship beyond all gain- 
sayers. He must again and again plead and exhort. It is 
the work of the Divine Spirit which is going forward, but 
always through men, who are now strong, now weak; and 
even the signs and wonders and mighty deeds wrought 
among them do not make unnecessary the persuasions of the 
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devoted Apostle. And these strange and almost inexplica- 
ble hinderances are occasions for bringing into the light 
the singular endurance of this early Christian teacher. We 
see what his religion is costing him, and his sore trials 
become measures of the impression which his Master had 
made upon heart and conscience, whilst his cheerfulness 
under them witnesses for the abundance of those visions and 
revelations of the Lord of which he is half glad and half 
ashamed to boast. We can scarcely understand how flesh 
and blood could have borne such hardness. Save for these 
letters we should never have known what a price this man 
then so obscure was ready and happy to pay for the privi- 
lege of Christian apostleship. His own graphic story, wrung 
from him by we know not what fickleness and folly of these 
childish converts, enables us to picture his long career of 
martyrdom, and hardly leaves room in all those years, of 
which we have no other record, for anything save for “stripes 
above measure, prisons frequent, deaths immanent.” Five 
times he had received from the Jews the legal forty stripes 
save one, thrice he had been beaten with rods, once he had 
been stoned, thrice shipwrecked, and once cast out upon 
mid-ocean. And we must add to this story of what seems 
to have been but the least part of his hardships, that he was 
a man of sensitive, anxious temperament, pursuing, too, a 
narrow way which must needs be much his own, and ap- 
pointed to a foremost place among those who never quite 
understood, perhaps never altogether trusted him, but were 
continually tempted to reconvert his very converts, and by 
their half sympathy even gave color to the cruel charge of 
certain unscrupulous opponents, that he, the greatest martyr 
of them all, was a crafty and self-seeking person. No small 
part of these letters is given up to a defense of his character 
and motives, and an earnest assertion of his claims to bea 
true Apostle, and the guide to whom, so far as to any 
human teacher, they were bound to defer beyond all others. 
We cannot help asking ourselves what is it that has engaged 
this Hebrew of the Hebrews in this warfare at his own 
charges with his own countrymen? Wherever did he find 
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in the Scriptures of his people just such a Christ as he 
declares this Jesus to have been? If he be not wise beyond 
the rest, he is the maddest of the mad. Every one seems to 
be against him, even those whom he claims as brethren, and 
who do not disown him in terms; he gathers congregations 
and wins followers beyond any teacher, and chiefly through 
him the new religion is spreading far and wide among the 
Gentiles, and the care of all the churches comes upon him ; 
but every new convert is a fresh perplexity, a possible per- 
vert or backslider, for all is crude, a seething and fermenting 
and chaotic mass, a community just waking into religious 
and moral consciousness, talking deliriously, hanging as it 
were between two worlds, and the best must be dealt with 
as children, and are hardly as tractable as savages, for it is 
always more difficult to deal with a broken-down civilization 
than with a savagery which has never known the way of 
light. The faith and courage that sufficed to fashion such a 
world to order and beauty did not spring from the commu- 
nities to which this teacher was providentially sent. He 
brought the life with him, and it was, as he tells us, the 
gift of God in Christ, and not his own. It is best explained 
as the result of a revering and all-absorbing love for a 
Person who was the unfailing fountain of a still increas- 
ing life and a direct influence. Paul holds on and holds 
out as one who has a friend always at his side, in whose 
strength he can do, and in whose patience he can bear 
all things. It has been customary to trace all this new 
stream of religious tendency to the universal belief among 
Christians of the resurrection of Jesus. But to our minds 
as we read these earliest records of our faith, even that 
mighty sign seems but the outward accompaniment and 
illustration of a work which from the day when Jesus began 
to preach had been going forward in the souls of men. We 
cannot but recall the words of Jesus, “If they believe not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” We do not mean that the 
fact was created by the faith; but we are just as sure that 
the faith was not created by the fact. The fact was rather 
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an object for faith to feed upon, and by which it might grow 
and be instructed. It all depended in the last resort upon 
the person of Christ himself. They only who were touched 
and blessed by him were brought within reach of the helpful 
wonders which were wrought by him and in him. To men 
dominated by their senses and understanding, the evidence 
for the resurrection could never have been absolutely con- 
clusive. They would still have spoken of Jesus as one who 
was dead, but whom Paul affirmed to be alive. Are we 
questioning the reality of the resurrection? Nay, we are 
emphasizing the reality of the operation and influence of the 
Holy Spirit to which beyond every thing else these letters of 
Paul bear witness upon every page, and almost in every line. 
Shall that reality of realities be treated as shadowy, a super- 
stition of those days of enthusiasm? How could that be 
called the teaching of a present God which was simply a 
conclusion from a well-attested and not-to-be-forgotten mir- 
acle? The inward man, the man that is to be when earth 
shall have come to an end, had far more to do than outward 
sense with the beholding of the Lord in his risen and trans- 
figured state. Thomas, spite of his difficulties, was. still 
within the mastery of that life of God in Jesus, and was per- 
mitted to see what was hidden so far as we know from 
Gamaliel and the rest, who calmly watched the new move- 
ment, but somehow were never lifted into that river of God 
which is so full of healing waters, or above the blinding 
mists of earth. . 

. We may pass now from the study of our religion in its 
impressions upon this great revealer of its thought and life, 
and attempt some estimate of its divine energies as they are 
to be traced in the spiritual and moral condition of this 
Corinthian Church. What kind of men and women were 
these who already in this great commercial city and in the 
rush of this busy world had begun to profess and call them- 
selves Christians? In endeavoring to answer this question 
ib 1s necessary to heed the oft-repeated caution, that our 
letters should be read and interpreted according to their 
main drift, and not piecemeal. Detach some passages from 
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their connection, and you would say, It is a glorious Church, 
without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. Fasten your 
eyes upon other chapters, and you may exclaim, It is no 
church at all, and these people in Corinth can hardly be 
distinguished from the votaries of mad and unclean super- 
stitions that are rushing in from the East upon Grecian and 
Roman cities to the dismay of the civil authorities. We are 
almost ready to admit that Tacitus was not wholly without 
excuse when he wrote of Christians as “ per flagitia invisos” 
—hated on account of their moral enormities, — and of their 
religion as an “execrable superstition, most likely to be 
brought to a city into which all atrocious and shameful 
things are sure to flow.” And even when we study the 
letters as a whole it is not easy at once to bring into one 
picture the sharp contrasts which are registered as the writer 
turns hither and thither, fastening upon this or that, and it 
may be writing from his own changing moods and alterna- 
tions of anxiety and hope. Let me recall to the reader some 
of these contrasts. In the opening of the First Epistle Paul 
writes that he always “thanks God on their behalf for the 
grace which is given them by Jesus Christ, that in every- 
thing they are enriched by him, in all utterance and in all 
knowledge, and that they come behind in no gift.” And yet 
on the other hand they “are carnal, and walk as men,” and 
among them are “envying, and strife, and divisions,” and 
some of them are puffed up, and call for the rod rather than 
the spirit of meekness. But this is by no means the worst. 
There were those who carried complaints against fellow- 
believers to the heathen tribunals in disloyalty to all true 
brotherhood, and for some the Supper of the Lord to which 
we shall hereafter have occasion to refer had become an 
occasion for gluttony and drunkenness, whilst, shameful to 
set down, professed disciples had sunk lower than the Gen- 
tiles into vices which might scarcely be named. But, again, 
repentance and reform have followed upon faithful reproof ; 
they are, as before, Paul’s rejoicing as he looks forward to the 
day of the Lord Jesus; and when he reminds them how they 
sorrowed to repentance, and were filled with anxiety, indig- 
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nation, fear, vehement desire, revenge, and had approved 
themselves clear in the matter laid to their charge, we nat- 
urally look to see them addressed as ‘established and alto- 
gether trustworthy disciples. What means then the writer’s 
earnest pleading for himself, as it were afresh, in the closing 
portions of the Second Letter? What means language which 
is almost stern and minatory? Why does he hint that the 
more abundantly he loves them the less he is loved, that he 
“fears lest when he comes he shall not find them such as he 
would, and that he shall be found unto them such as they 
would not; lest there be debates, envyings, wraths, strifes, 
back-bitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults; lest when he 
shall come, his Ged will humble him among them, and, worse 
than all, he shall bewail many which have sinned already, 
and have not repented of the uncleanness, and fornication, 
and lasciviousness which they have committed? Indeed, so 
violent and pronounced are these contrasts that one might 
almost conclude that the Corinthians had become Jews first 
by way of preparing themselves to be Christians; for of all 
people the Jews have been at once the best and the worst; 
the most devout and the most stiff-necked and untoward; at 
once and in the same persons seemingly a savor of life and a 
savor of death, as so conspicuously and almost beyond all 
finding out, in their great King and Psalmist David, criminal 
of criminals, and penitent of penitents. 

It is, on the whole, a rather disheartening picture of a 
Christian Church. It may well startle and offend some who 
have assumed that the first fruits will be the most perfect, 
and that a primitive company of disciples will be an example 
for all time of unity and simplicity in doctrine, and purity in 
life. But if we are brought back somewhat roughly and 
painfully to the realities of early Christianity, and see that 
then as now evil and good were strangely blended, and that 
the progress of the Church, from infancy to maturer years, 
was no exception to the rule of slow growth, we are all the 
more impressed with the abundance of spiritual and moral 
power which could ensure even go much 


Christianity as we 
find in such a city as Corinth. 


For we must steadily bear in 
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mind that when Paul went there in the fullness of the bless- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ, he found a corruption which 
more than justified the proverbial ill-repute of the more an- 
cient community, and showed that it had suffered a decline 
even from the low moral plane of its earlier days. Roman 
freedmen had taken the places of freeborn Greeks; the city 
was given up to the accumulation of wealth, and swarmed 
with a homeless population gathered from various lands, and 
more likely to join for evil than for good. It was a world 
from which an evangelist might almost have thought it right 
to turn aside, strengthening himself with the remembered 
warning of the Master, “Cast not your pearls before swine, 
lest they trample them under their feet and turn again and 
rend you.” What hope to plant and nourish up a Christian 
Church in such a besotted city! What chance here for even 
babes in Christ! Shut out from the synagogues of the Jews 
by their bigotry, what remains for the preachers save to go 
to the next city, and leave this seemingly God-forsaken peo- 
ple to their dismal fate? And Corinth would have been 
passed by, and there would have been no church in Corinth, 
and no Epistles to the Corinthians, had it not been the day 
of God’s power. It was a necessity to Paul to preach the 
Gospel even then and there, and the entrance of that word 
was as when creative Light first shone in upon chaos. The 
result is just what we should look for when a transcendent 
religion is bold to utter itself in God’s time indeed, but as it 
seems to us, out of place and out of season. Largely it will 
be the Light shining in uncomprehending darkness, and 
yet there will be those who will receive and profit by the 
word. You shall- have a church; but it will not be a little 
band of holy persons engaged to walk in ways altogether 
excellent; it will be a company of sorely tempted and ex- 
ceedingly human men and women who will give to the 
evangelist no end of anxiety, and will supply sadly frequent 
cccasions for the exercise of the strictest discipline. Paul 
did not gather his church, as we, though of this nineteenth 
century of the Gospel, are tempted to do, in the respectable 
quarters of Corinth, and visit the remainder of the city only 
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under the escort and protection of such police as may then 
have been provided; perhaps the best people, if there were 
any, would hardly have listened to one who seemed to them 
only a vagrant and fanatical Hebrew; but it is likely that 
the best were only, more cultivated than the worst. He 
could only plunge into the darkness and the corruption, and 
in the face of .the most appalling discouragements create the 
world he would have. I measure the Christianity of that 
day, and the fullness of the being and the magic of the 
personality of its founder by what I see in this city. I 
am moved to admire the measure of success which had 
attended the planting of Paul, the watering of Apollos, the 
steady, uncompromising protest of this writer against the 
short-comings and grievous faults that are unhesitatingly 
brought into the light in his censures; and how, even where 
all things seem to be against him, he proposes no aims short 
of the highest, and to a people just emerging from the 
grossest heathenism declares not indeed as the possibility of 
the day, but as the promise of the future, the more excellent 
way-of charity. It is clear enough that such a religion did 
not in any sense go out from them, but must have come to 
them. Undoubtedly, too, the Christianity of Corinth would 
have been more consistent and complete had its disciples en- 
countered more opposition; for there is no evidence that they 
were much hindered in their profession of their new religion 
except by the Jews, and the Jews would not have been 
allowed to interfere with any except their own countrymen. 
Their apostle had met with trouble of every sort, and had 
found that when he was weak he was strong; but these con- 
verts of his had not as yet awakened the jealousy of the 
Roman government, which in its calm judicial way was still 
engaged to secure to all orderly persons the rights of citizen- 
ship; and even under the shadow of the cross they were 
living a life of luxury, and trying to be Christians in the 
blaze of worldly prosperity. Nothing can more strikingly 
witness for the marvel and the mystery of Christianity than 
the fact that such a community should have received into 
its heart the living germ of the new religion, and be en- 
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gaged, however imperfectly, to live the new life of faith, 
hope, and charity. And the Church was there, not indeed 
mature, but in its infancy, and only exercising itself in its 
new graces, and struggling out of the miry clay and up into 
the light. The old evil forces sometimes recovered their 
sway, but the power of the religion was too great that any 
considerable number should fall back into heathenism and 
become thoroughly apostate; they declined rather into a de- 
generate and perverted Christianity which at least witnessed 
for the Hand that had once rested so mightily upon them. 
And we are not to suppose that the abuses which all seem 
to have been ready to tolerate could be laid to the charge of 
more than a handful of the community. Paul blames their 
lax discipline and their allowance of membership and fellow- 
ship to any, more or few, and most likely they were few, 
whose gross conduct made it plain that the spirit of Jesus 
was not in them, and whose manner of life must bring 
reproach upon those who were nothing and ‘vorse than 
nothing if not holy. Doubtless thére were many sincere 
and pure Christians among them, and, as the apostle 
hints, these needed only the fires of persecution, for which 
they had not long to wait, to separate the wood, hay, and 
stubble from the pure gold. It is easy enough to see, how- 
ever, that this ancient Church could have been no pleasant 
religious home to a fastidious Christian impatient of super- 
stition and a half-instructed conscience, and more ready to 
exclude from the fold all who seemed to be unworthy than 
to give them, if possible, the knowledge of a better way, and 
fill them with faith and courage to walk in it. It was rather 
a Church to work in than to take comfort in; it was no 
saints’ rest and pavilion from the strife of tongues. It cor- 
responded very closely to the kingdom which the Lord 
described in his parables of the leaven and of the mustard 
seed. Paul gives us in these letters much insight into the 
mystery, all the more precious because it is so plainly a 
transcript from his own experience, the open secret of his 
own redeemed and consecrated life. The Wonder of Judea, 
that recognized Presence of the living God in Jesus of Naz- 
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areth, that more than fulfillment of Jewish prophecy and 
Gentile expectation in the Son of Mary, was everywhere 
repeating itself in the thoughts of many hearts and in the 
religious consciousness of whole communities; and it was a 
Life to live by, to grow into, a redeeming, renewing, uplift- 
ing spirit, a spirit which as it made Jesus the Christ made 
men and women Christians, Christ being in them, a new 
faith, hope, charity. This blessed Power invaded and _ per- 
vaded and possessed one city after another, as men of 
humblest lineage but destined to a divine fame went about, 
their hearts filled to overflowing with heavenly love, and 
their lips clothed with truth and peace, telling what they 
had seen and heard and felt and knew. It was a ministra- 
tion which must needs be multitudinous in its sweep. Men 
and women who were scarcely prepared to profit by it were 
nevertheless open to the new influence, and received into 
their souls the law of a higher life. In the first glow of 
awakening ‘feeling they might rise above lifelong habits of 
animalism; but soon they would find that in the struggle to 
be indeed a Christian a man’s foes are they of his own 
household, the passions with which he had once been at peace 
because their ends and his were the same, and himself of 
the earth earthy. The result is just what we find in Cor- 
inth, a world travailing with a mighty life, slowly and pain- 
fully developing from within into a better likeness to the 
Divine Lord, and through all conflicts and short-comings 
saved by hope. “But we all with unveiled face beholding 
in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as by the Lord, the Spirit.” 

Can any one think that the mere story of a remembered 
life, however wonderful and gracious, though recounted by 
those who heard the words of authority and saw the miracles, 
could so work in the world? Are we not almost compelled 
to allow that the apostles must have preached, and that the 
disciples must have received a living and present Lord, 
veiled, indeed, from their eyes and beyond their touch, but 
rich unto all who trusted in him and called upon him? 
The evangelists proclaimed not Jesus only, but that “Jesus 
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is the Christ,” the Mediator of a new covenant, the Recon- 
ciler of man to God and of man to man, the Shepherd who 
is still seeking and folding his sheep, the representative 
man, the head and heart of a living, growing body, the 
Word still becoming flesh, and dwelling among us, and man- 
ifesting his glory. With this glory these letters are resplend- 
ent. We see in the apostle what the Master was, and he 
tells us that there were not wanting those who followed him 
in his following of Jesus. In his letter to the Galatians, we 
read of the time when the Son of God “was revealed in 
him,” and how that light rose upon his world, and gave to 
his life a wholly new meaning. Since that day the revela- 
tion had been repeated in numberless souls, and was quickly 
spreading from heart to heart, and in that way from land to 
land, so that in these letters written not long after the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians he speaks of what is shining “in our 
hearts,” and becoming a light of the world, and a life of 
men, as Jesus said it would. He had even hoped that from 
Corinth, as a missionary centre, evangelists should go out to 
make further conquests for the new truth, and the city gain 
a better report from a world which in times past it had done 
so much to corrupt. 

Before we leave this branch of our subject, let us try to 
put together in a few words the facts in the life of Jesus, 
and in the history of the earliest disciples, with the leading 
articles of Christian faith, as they are registered in our two 
letters to the Corinthians, unquestioned documents, it will 
be remembered, and original and genuine exponents of the 
religion of Christ, as it was in the beginning, and whilst as 
yet the life of the Founder was chiefly to be gathered from 
the teachings, and seen in the lives of his followers. In 
these letters Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, the Lord 
of glory, and the Foundation upon which all is to be built. 
Ye are Christ’s. This Lord is the Judge who will come in 
due time, and for whose coming they are always to be look- 
ing and preparing. And God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, and from the Father by the Son the 
Holy Spirit ever proceeds; and by this Spirit the hearts of 
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men are renewed, and the minds of men are instructed, for 
they are all temples of the living God; and the new religion 
is distinguished from the old, in this as in so much else, that 
it is a ministration of the Spirit, a creative power in our be- 
ing. This Jesus who is the Head, was “crucified through 
weakness, but liveth by the power of God,” and “ was be- 
trayed,” having in the same night instituted “the Lord’s 
Supper” to “shew forth his death till he come,” a death 
which was inflicted by “princes of this world” (Herod and 
Pilate?). Moreover, Christ died for our sins, rose on the 
third day, and on five occasions was manifested to his disci- 
ples, and will return to judge the world, which, in knowledge 
or unwittingly, is waiting for the Great Day. In Jesus as 
the suffering and crucified the power of the new religion is 
laid up. It is their privilege as disciples to have part in his 
sufferings. In him they all died to the world, and in this as 
in all the other experiences of the Christ he is to be the 
type of redeemed man. In a spiritual sense they are all to 
be conformed to him, sharing his life in an endeavor to be 
perfect, his death in dying to sin, his resurrection in rising 
into a purer conversation, and a release from spiritual and 
moral servitude, his ascension in drawing near to the 
Divine Presence, and the return of the spirit to God who 
gave it. And this we may fairly claim to have been the best 
religious mind of the people called Christians, in a city which 
but a few years before was without any knowledge of a way 
so blessed. 


Rourvus Ets. 
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NATURAL SELECTION IN RELATION TO MAN. 


The manna, which fed the Israelites in the desert, and 
which, being a honey-like exudation of certain trees, was of 
earthly origin, the Jews believed fell from heaven. They 
called it the bread of heaven. They intimated to Jesus that 
he had not done so much as Moses did. Moses, they said, 
gave their fathers bread from heaven to eat. Jesus replied, 
‘Moses did not give the bread of heaven. Your fathers,” 
said he, “ate-the manna in the desert and are dead; but they 
who eat the bread which has now come from heaven will 
never die.” 


There is food, then, that comes from heaven, as well 
as food that comes out of the earth. The food that the 
earth produces is perishable, and serves only to maintain, 
for a limited period at the best, a perishable existence. The 
bread of heaven is imperishable, and sustains an existence to 
which there is no assignable limit. Both are necessaries of 
life; for both we must struggle. The necessity is upon us, 
an inexorable law; it cannot be evaded. 

In the earliest ages, before man became conscious of any 
other needs than those of his mortal existence, when he was 
a brute among other brutes, the food that comes from the 
earth was, of necessity, his one absorbing aim. Then was 
there the Struggle for Existence in its utmost severity. 
The stronger survived and the weaker perished. 

From those times, ages back, up to this hour, wherever, 
and so long as, there has been no consciousness of any wants 
save those of the perishable body, the same struggle for 
existence has continued. One after another whole tribes 
and nations of men have been forced to give up the struggle, 
and been driven out of existence by other and stronger 
nations. The law of Natural Selection has thus been as 
fully demonstrated in the case of the human race as in the 
case of other and inferior races. 
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But the effort of man to maintain himself, has been, and 
continues to be, something more than a bare struggle. It is 
a powerful and searching discipline. Contending with the 
elements, with other animals, and with his fellow-man for 
life, he has had powers awakened in him, evolved, if you 
please, of which he dreamed not that he was possessed, 
and by which the great Law has been made tributary to his 
triumph. By the use of fire and the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, he has bid defiance to the winter’s cold. There are no 
more impressive evidences of the power which has been 
called forth in him than he has given in his conflict with 
the elements, with the fiercest winds and waves. The sub- 
jugation of the huge ocean is his grandest physical victory. 
By snares and traps and cunningly devised weapons, he has 
made himself lord of the brute world. ‘The strongest and 
fiercest of his fellow-creatures,” to borrow a few words of 
Sir John Herschel’s, “the whale, the elephant, the eagle, and 
the tiger are slaughtered by him to supply his most capri- 
cious wants, or tamed to do him service, or imprisoned to 
make him sport.” By observation of the methods of Nature, 
he has cast seed into the ground, and made his granaries 
fortresses against famine. 

Thus skill, forethought, inventive power, have been found 
to belong to man as plainly as teeth to the tiger and talons 
to the eagle. These are his weapons in the battle for life. 
By these his struggle for existence has been a constant series 
of more and more brilliant victories. At every step new 
and costlier trophies have decorated his triumphal way. 

He has, moreover, not only maintained life, with what 

wealth of ornament has he loaded it! Ever higher needs, 
finer appetites, have been felt, a hunger which demands for 
its gratification poetry and music and architecture and 
sculpture and painting. 

And what is more, vastly more, while he has had to con- 
tend, not only with the elements and 
but also with his fellow-man, social affections have been 
developed in him into vigorous and ever-widening activity. 
Men are not merely gregarious ; they are social. The indi- 
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vidual readily learns to identify his welfare with the welfare 
of others, of many others, severally and collectively, and to 
labor for them as for himself, and to find his advantage in 
so doing. In the struggle for existence he discovers that 
he can best maintain his own being by struggling for the 
maintenance of those who appeal most powerfully to his 
sympathy, and stimulate it to the greatest activity. In the 
case of the lower animals, when the weak are hunted by 
the strong, the fleetest of foot escape, the feeble and the 
lame fall behind and become the prey of their pursuers. 
But in man, sympathies come into play that prompt him to 
provide for the protection of the infirm, and to watch over 
their well-being as over his own. 

Here it is that we begin to catch a cheering glimpse of 
the way in which the working of the Darwinian law of Nat- 
ural Selection and the Survival of the Fittest is modified in 
its results, as man is the subject of it. 

At first sight what a merciless look the law has, like some 
frightful engine ceaselessly at work, crushing individuals 
and-‘whole races without number! And this other phrase 
which I am using, and which science has made popular, 
Struggle for Existence, — how harshly it sounds! As if all 
the forces of Nature were leagued in a conspiracy against life, 
and were sworn to make it impossible! As if all that is, — 
and so much is so delicate and fair and seems to spring from 
love delighting in beauty,— were born of an agony, a con- 
vulsive throe, and all creation were laboring under the 
curse, which according to the legend was of old pronounced 
upon woman! 

Relentless as the law looks, we cannot fail to perceive 
that in its operation upon the inferior orders of animated 
existence, — upon plants and animal, its ultimate effect is 
beneficent. Its result is to stock the world with the 
healthiest and best of every kind. It secures this advantage, 
it is true, at a high price, at the cost of myriads of the 
defective and the weak. Still, in respect of the lower 
forms of life, it is working towards the perfection of the 
universe. 
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While it is working thus, without pity, favoring the 
strong by a wholesale slaughter of the weak, in its action 
upon the human race its repulsive aspect undergoes a 
change. There comes over it an expression of benignity. 
The countenance of the sphinx, turned upon man, is the 
countenance of a woman. It takes the weak under its pro- 
tection by summoning to their aid those sympathies of our 
nature that render it a necessity for the strong to help and 
defend the weak as they themselves would come off conquer- 
ors in the struggle, and vindicate their fitness to live,—and 
to live forever. 

In laboring for others as for himself, man finds that his 
struggle for existence is twofold. As he must work for the 
food that comes out of the earth for his body, he must work 
also for the food that comes from Heaven, for the sustenance 
of that higher life, of which the exercise of his sympathetic 
affections renders him conscious. As he must struggle for 
both, so is it possible to labor for both without prejudice to 
either. To toil faithfully for daily bread, or for the wealth 
that furnishes the means of exerting a beneficent influence 
upon all human interests, is to be gathering nutriment for 
the higher life at the same time. By fidelity, by benevo- 
lence, perhaps without being aware of it, a man is nourishing 
soul as well as body. He is maintaining a deeper life than 
that of the mortal flesh. As his consciousness of this other 
life deepens, he learns that the outer life is best sustained by 
keeping watch over the life within, and using all the offices 
of life, however humble, as so many opportunities for the 
nourishment of his better nature. “Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,” said our great Teacher, “and 
all needed things will be added to you.” That is, let truth, 
rectitude, unwearying charity be your highest aim, and all 
else will go well with you. Should aught be withheld, you 
will be able to do without it; it will no longer be one of the 
things needed. ; 

It is no private opinion, no doctrine of theology, that I 
would fain make plain, but a fact, a law, evident in our very 
nature, as real as any fact in science. Were it realized in 
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our daily living, it would be apparent to the feeblest intelli- 
gence that this, this is the way in which the law of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest is working in its 
dealing with man, the way in which the struggle for exist- 
ence is to result in victory for the weakest of the race. 

As things actually are, however, blinded by our animal 
passions, regarding the food that comes out of the earth as 
our only sustenance, at best we only dimly and occasionally 
discern how the case stands. We see it only as through a 
glass darkly. It is not so clear to us that the existence of 
the strong is inextricably wrapt up in the existence of the 
weak, but that we still give our chief regards, and direct our 
main efforts to the amassing, fairly or unfairly, of material 
good. The struggle for existence in which we are engaged, 
is still a struggle for this mortal existence mainly, and conse- 
quently we see what we see: the few enjoying a life fenced 
and padded all around with comforts and luxuries, insensi- 
ble to the cost of human happiness at which their luxuries 
are purchased, and vast masses of men struggling on to.the 
death with want and ignorance and all their attendant ills. 

Thus, so long as the selfish appetites for wealth, position, 
and power predominate, it must needs be; it is an impossi- 
bility in the nature of things that it should be otherwise ; 
the law of natural selection must have its way as ruthlessly 
with the human race as in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. 

In this state of things, the best that our philosophical 
philanthropists have to propose as feasible, is that poor 
aim, “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” as if 
the happiness of all were quite out of the question, and 
some must necessarily go to perdition; as if any number, 
however large a proportion of our race it might be, could be 
made as happy as they are capable of being, so long as there 
should be any number, however small, that were hopelessly 
wretched. Rather let the cry be, The greatest happiness of 
the meanest individual breathing ! 

It cannot always be so. I trustin Truth, in Nature, in 
God. As intelligence, knowledge, wisdom increase, as they 
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must, a better time will come. Nothing can stop it. Truth 
is omnipotent. 

So long, however, as that which only pampers the lust 
of this perishable flesh, the love of animal ease and pleas- 
ure, has such an overruling charm for us all, the conse- 
quences must be such as we witness: these abounding evils 
which our benevolent agencies, numerous and busy as they 
are, may palliate, but cannot cure. The absorbing pursuit 
of material good, the struggle for this physical life alone, 
interferes with and obstructs the growth, the evolution, to 
use a scientific phrase —it means precisely the same thing 
as the grace of God, or the influence of the Holy Ghost, in 
Scriptural language; it is significant of the same fact, the. 
same mystery,—the absorbing struggle for this physical 
existence, obstructs, I say, the activity of those social affec- 
tions by which we are made aware of the indissoluble unity 
of mankind, and apprehend the all-reconciling fact that, 
while one member, the very weakest, is suffering, all the 
members are suffering with it; that, in the great struggle for 
existence, so long as one, only one, is in peril of losing his 
foothold and being borne down, the whole great procession 
of the human race halts in its onward march, the whole 
creation groans and is in travail, waiting for the manifes- 
tation (the evolution?) of ason of God in that one strug- 
gling soul. 

Not only is the growth of our higher affections thus 
impeded, made as we are, how is it possible for any mortal 
man to give himself, body and soul, to the accumulation of 
material good without constant and imminent exposure, to 
be swayed by the feelings, motives, principles, or rather 
no-principles, which engender distrust, contempt, hatred, 
oppression, and war? How can he help being embittered 
and made hard by ill-will and jealousy and envy when he 
sees or fancies that others are more successful than he? 
What temptations to unfairness and fraud, or utter reckless- 
ness, Swarm in his path! When discontent and contempt 
and malice are thus sown broadcast in the hearts of men, 
then are the weak despised, wronged, oppressed, and the 
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struggle for existence goes on as pitilessly as among the low- 
est savages. 

I turn gladly to the bright alternative. Let the food that 
comes from heaven be the great object; let truth, not only 
in thought, but in conduct, be the prevailing aim; let the 
sacred claims of the mind have due recognition, — then the 
severity of the struggle abates, and there comes the time 
when there will cease to be any struggle at all. Already, 
now, wherever only one is conspicuously of this high char- 
acter, devoted to these good ends, all within the range of his 
influence are cheered and strengthened for the conflict, not 
only by his arm always extended to help the weak, but by 
the inspiration of his presence which they breathe in as their 
lungs inhale the air. 

Such a man cannot be soured by ill-will. Neither can he 
be tempted by envy to question the providence of heaven, 
because he sees others excelling him in what he most covets, 
in wisdom and virtue, morally and intellectually far richer 
than he. Rather does he take a most particular delight in 
better and greater men. Manifesting the beauty and truth 
of God, and so kindling his dust into life, they come to him 
as very angels, announcing the Eternal Providence over the 
weak as over the strong. Material good we amass at the 
cost of others. But when the opulent in genius and wisdom 
appear, no man is impoverished; all are enriched. There is no 
conflict here between Capital and Labor. Faith is confirmed, 
—faith in man, faith in God. Hope is animated. In the 
struggle for existence there is no mightier help than that 
which these will keep pouring forth, until it reaches the re- 
motest extremities of this great indivisible body of humanity. 

If to abound in material wealth be our highest good, then, 
so few thus abound, the ways of Providence may well seem 
unequal. It is no wonder that they who are defeated in the 
struggle for what they consider the chief good, think the 
struggle cruel, and doubt whether there be a Providence 
at all. 

Hold wealth of wisdom and goodness to be the supreme 
blessing, and then, all hail to the inspired ones, the men of 

10 
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genius, who illumine the world with great ideas, of which 
they themselves are the incarnation! All hail to the saints, 
the poets, the philosophers! They come, “the sacramental 
host of God’s elect,” Nature’s selectest persons, living 
pledges of the Infinite care over all. Blessed truth! In 
the world of moral and intellectual being the many are not 
sacrificed to the few. On the contrary, the strong become 
strong by the communication of their strength to the 
weak. They do not dwell high, apart; but like the giant 
of ancient mythology, their strength comes from their con- 
tact with earth. They are not far above us, like the stars, 
or if they are, then, like the stars, but far more power- 
fully, they create in us the aspiration of our immortal 
nature for the Immeasurable and the Infinite. Science 
tells us that the great sun there in the firmament is wasting 
its light and heat, and the time will come when it will go 
out in darkness. But wisdom and virtue, incarnated in 
persons, will forever increase, and increase by expending 
their vivifying influences. 

Thus the success of the strong in the struggle for that 
existence which is not of the flesh, but of the mind, is in- 
separably united with the success of the weakest. The life 
of the most vital member of this wonderful human kind is 
incomplete so long as the life of the humblest member is so. 
As, if one member suffers, all the members suffer with it, — 
and here we have the other side of the great truth, — so if 
one be gifted of God above all others it is not at the cost, 
but to the quickening, to the honor, to the rejoicing of all 
others. 

I have thus endeavored to state what appears to be the 
working, in its relation to us human beings, of the law of 


Natural Selection as set forth by those eminent men, Darwin 
and Wallace. 


Whenever 


Science has made any remarkable advance 
there has aris 


en the cry of hostility to religion. It was so 
when Newton published the law of gravitation. The wisest 
of his time pronounced it atheistic. It is so now. That 
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science and our popular theology should be at war, we can 
easily understand. “A theological system,” as that wise 
churchman, Dr. Jortin, has said, “is too often a temple con- 
secrated to implicit faith, and he who enters in there to wor- 
ship, instead of leaving his shoes, after the Eastern manner, 
must leave his understanding, at the door, and it will be well 
if he find it when he comes out again.” By the law of Nat- 
ural Selection, theology in opposition to science must needs 
go to the wall. But as there is truth in religion, and truth 
in science, there can be no misgiving. Omne verum vero 
consonat. Religion and science must be reconcilable. Rec- 
oncilable! Each has than the other no more devoted friend. 
They are blood relatives, twin sisters, if indeed they will not 
be found to be one. So surely do the discoveries of science 
prove auxiliary to religion, that when we hear the cry of 
irreligion and atheism raised against science, we may be 
certain that the development of a purer religious sentiment 
is at hand. And religion, on the other hand, so far from 
quenching the ardor of scientific inquiry, will furnish it with 
its most animating stimulant, assured that truth, “ever 
lovely since the world began,” can never be otherwise than 
welcome. 

Here, for example, in the subject of this article, science is 
laying bare to the light, in our nature, the broad foundation 
upon which we may rest our faith in the continuance of our 
conscious existence after death. 

Since, as we have seen, the development of the loftiest 
powers of the highest race of animated existences is depend- 
ent upon the elevation of the humblest member of that race, 
there is an absolute necessity for other stages of existence 
beyond the present. The race needs other opportunities for 
its full unfolding. As far as we can see, numbers, greater 
or less, of the races inferior to man attain, here and now, to 
the utmost perfection of which they are capable. Those 
races may live hereafter for aught we know, — there is room 
for them in the illimitable, — we do not grudge them immor- 
tality, — but they do not need a continued existence as 
the human race needs it. Not a single member of this race 
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can ever reach the perfection possible to him, so long as any 
are left to despair. 

A life beyond is needed, moreover, for the dumb myriads 
that, in long gone ages, have passed away without the op- 
portunity or possibility of arriving even at the faintest con- 
sciousness of those higher faculties, which are of the very 
essence of our common humanity. 

That these loftier faculties are innate in every human 
being, however imbruted he may appear, is intimated most 
pointedly even by the structure of this mortal body, by the 
highest organ of the body, by the brain, the organ of the 
mind which, “in the lowest savages is little inferior to that 
of the highest types in man, and immensely superior to that 
of the higher animals.” * 

Thus this mortal frame, fashioned beforehand for a higher 
life than man in the infancy of the race becomes conscious 
of, points with prophetic significance to the improvableness 
of the lowest of human kind. The development of the 
highest type of man from the very lowest savage, provided 
time be allowed for it, can present no difficulty to our men 
of science, who deduce all forms of life now existing from 
a single shapeless cell of mucus. Were it not so, if man of 
the primeval times, if prehistoric man even, is to have no 
opportunity for the development of his nature, if the uni- 
verse, boundless and diversified as it is, with eternity at its 
service, is not able to afford him conditions for that, then, 
as when one member suffers, all suffer with it, the possible 
growth of civilized, moral, religious, intellectual man is 
defeated, and Nature, successful in all else, fails of her 
loftiest aim. 

What is it that prevents our full acceptance of this cheer- 
ing view of man’s nature and destiny,— a view which Chris- 
tianity takes for granted, even as it assumes the being of God, 
and which science justifies? Is it the physic 
death that appals and paralyzes our faith ? 
But I cannot believe that any mere phys 


al mystery of 
It is a mystery. 
ical event, any 


* Wallace, 
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mechanical or chemical forces, although they reduce the 
body to impalpable dust, can overcome, nay, can withstand, 
the force, the energy, the vitality of man’s moral and intel- 
lectual being. ‘This must rise triumphant over all material 
changes, and enlist death in the service of life. 

The reason why we do not appreciate this blessed revela- 
tion of our immortality in our nature, is, that engrossed with 
the struggle for this mortal existence, we have yet to learn 
what a fathomless deep of life and power there is in every 
one of us. As yet we have but the feeblest consciousness of 
it. How can we believe that that is to live hereafter which 
is hardly living here? If, in our better moments, our faith 
rises to the height of the great fact, it only flickers, for in 
the all-surrounding skepticism it has no air to live in. It 
has none of the vigor which it would derive from universal 
sympathy. It is a dream, an aspiration at the best. 

Since, being as we are, it can be nothing more, it is well 
for us if it be so much as this. Aspiration is Inspiration, and 
we may be saved by Hope, helped onward to a perfect con- 
viction of our undying existence. At present we are not 
equal to the sublime faith. 

As Heaven is true and cannot be defeated, the thirst for 
truth and righteousness shall increase and gain its rightful 
ascendency, and be all-commanding. Then there will be no 
more fruitless prying into futurity. We shall never more 
gaze into the pale countenances of our dead, and agonize to 
hear those closed lips speak. We shall not look to death to 
disclose its secret, nor complain that none come back to tell 
us of the life beyond. We shall find ourselves, here and 
now, inhabiting Eternity, with God, subsisting on imperish- 
able food, in the full enjoyment of never-ending life. We 
shall cease to turn with vain regrets to the past, or with 
longings as vain to the future. All sanctity shall be con- 
centrated on the present; and our profoundest religious 
concern will be to use the present well, as the one priceless 
opportunity, over which we have power, and which, whether 
we use or abuse it, when it has parted from us, we shall 


never meet again. 
W. H. FURNEss. 
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THE THEISM OF MILTON’S “PARADISE LOST.” 


By his recent commentary on Paradise Lost, David Mas- 
son has associated his name forever with the name of John 
Milton, and has earned a title to immortality not unlike that 
of the skillful engineer who cuts a path for the pedestrian to 
the summit of some “ old poetic mountain.” His assistance 
becomes almost a necessity, if we are to rise intelligently into 
the classic domain, and interpret the monumental sublimities 
of the great poet. The tourist from Germany to Japan can 
as well afford to dispense with Cook’s Evcursionist, or the 
traveler on an English railway with Bradshaw’s Guide. 
The labors of this distinguished scholar claim for him a rank 
much above his erudite predecessors in the same path of let- 
ters. Indeed, the attentions which many have bestowed on 
Milton remind us of the work of Lord Elgin, who brought 
away the sculptures of the Parthenon, not the Parthenon it- 
self, leaving the visitors of the Acropolis and the British 
Museum to doubt whether they should more lament the 
temple which he has denuded, or the ornaments which he 
has transferred. On the contrary, there is about Mr. Mas- 
son’s work a grand completeness which is in keeping with 
his author. He has not brought down to us a broken carv- 
ing, or a mutilated limb, but, patiently removing stone by 
stone, he has translated the whole of the stately edifice out 
of the sublime solitude in which our later civilization was 
fast leaving it, and has reérected it, so to speak, in the com- 
mon thoroughfare, where all can walk round and survey its 
majestic outlines under a new and brighter atmosphere. 
While many are engaged in renewing their acquaintance with 
Paradise Lost by the aid of this valuable commentary, it 
may not be out of place to make a few remarks on what has 
often occurred to us as one of the most important character- 
istics of this immortal poem. 

In all Poetry one of the first questions which we ask is, 
What view of Man does the author give us? How far 
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has he fulfilled bis high office as an interpreter of Nature, 
and still more of Man? Generally speaking, in so far as he 
succeeds in delineating human nature and human character, 
we assign to him a higher or a lower place among the poets. 
This question takes another form when we come to Epic Po- 
etry. Here the mind of the writer unchains itself for a larger 
circuit, a loftier flight, and passes beyond what is local into 
what is universal. He sheds over the common forms of the 
natural the presence of the supernatural. He views the 
visible and the human which we view every day, but from 
the other side, and presented, as it is to his eye, under the 
immediate agency of something superhuman. What in other 
poetry was remote is now brought near, as the Poet lays 
open to our gaze the untraveled regions of the spiritual 
world, and tries to explain its hidden affinities with our own. 
He sees not only the things which are on earth, but sees 
these in their extended relations to the things which are in 
heaven, or, at any rate, to some invisible chain of causes, 
withdrawn from our mortal sight, but revealed to his poetic 
vision. Thus Homer, Dante, Goethe, and after these, Tasso, 
Camoens, Bailey, with others, enter the region of the mar- 
velous, and introduce the supernatural machinery so neces- 
sary to the movement of the Epic, and to that elevated 
thought and feeling which should pervade it. In this class 
of poetry, therefore, another question arises, — not only what 
is Man, but What is God? What hints or outlines of God 
has the poet wrought into this supernatural background? 
What poetical incarnation of the Deity does he give us? 
This is one reason why the Epic Poet should be more ex- - 
empt than any other from that selfness, or individuality, 
which presents through a distorting and discoloring medium 
the features of the presiding Power in his imaginary world. 
Now of all epic poets none is so intensely egotistic as Milton. 
His muse is the antithesis to that of Shakespeare. Where 
the one is receptive, and draws everything to itself, the other 
is communicative, and throws itself over everything. In 
this way the author of Paradise Lost reverses the canon laid 
down by the greatest poetical critic among the ancients, who 
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tells us that in epic writing the poet should be seen less 
than the poem. It is otherwise in Milton, where the person- 
ality of the poet, like the subject in a fugue, passes with its 
all-pervading music through every part of his poetry. That 
individuality, so grave, so solitary, so majestic, rises every- 
where strong and unsubdued. The poet is more than the 
poem. What he has seen, what he has felt, what he has 
done, what he has suffered, are quickly transferred from his 
personal and political life, and woven into the groundwork 
of his poetry. It is to one result of his strongly communica- 
tive character, and this as exhibited in only one, but never- 
theless the greatest effort of his genius, that we shall now 
address ourselves. 

It would seem impossible for Milton in the construction 
of his supernatural machinery of the Deity and angels to 
infuse his sublime inspiration without in some way introduc- 
ing his strong individual character and experiences. It has 
often occurred to us, while following the heroic endurance, 
and the lofty, impassioned utterances of his fallen angels, 
that we are looking not at the impersonations of diabolical 
cunning and malignity in hell, but at the fallen leaders of 
the Puritan Parliament in London. So far from anything 
repulsive and contemptible about his demons, the poet has 
imparted to them a colossal grandeur, a moral sublimity, a 
silent and heroic patience, a “ deliberate valor,” which makes 
us feel, as we stand under the cope of Pandemonium, that 
we are listening to his brave and vanquished companions of 
the Commonwealth. They are not Satan and Beelzebub, 
Moloch and Belial, who speak, but Pym and Hampden, 
Iveton and Ludlow, Cromwell and Milton, — men prepared 
to live on through their days of darkness and defeat in the 
self-centred calm of a higher intellectual life, who would 
scorn the delights of a royal court, and the servile homage 
paid to a second Charles, or follow, if need be, 
Fathers into their voluntary exile. 


Lost, as he did, in an hour when R 
Monarchy ro 


of his inne 


the Pilgrim 
Writing his Paradise 
epublicanism fell and 
se again, Milton seems to us to throw the shade 
rmost life over his outcast angels, and uncon- 
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sciously to sympathize with their lot, till, in the fancy of the 
reader, the newly discovered coast of that infernal world is 
rather the barren shore of Massachusetts; the heaven from 
which they are shut out is the palace-garden of Hampton 
Court; the obedient angels are the obsequious bishops; and 
the Deity on his throne is the triumphant monarch of his 
monarch-loving England. The effulgence of his Paradise is 
shaded here and there by this unconscious obtrusion of his 
personality. Behind the vast outlines of his portrait of the 
Sovereign of heaven, we trace the occasional hints of his 
political experiences. Perhaps this is the best way of 
accounting for the painfully distorted views of the Divine 
character which are presented throughout the poem. A 
petty spitefulness and a persistent malice, worthy of the First 
and Second Charles, are the attributes of that Deity who sits 
as a sullen tyrant in a heaven of slaves. At times, the stern, 
unrelenting justice of Milton’s God descends into a fiendish 
vindictiveness, which is not content with hurling his rebell- 
ious children into a hell, prepared with the utmost refine- 
ment of cruelty to be as intolerable as infinite ingenuity can 
create for them, but pursues its victims through their 
sufferings, and goads them to renewed hostilities, in order to 
give the King of Paradise an additional excuse for accumu- 
lating fresh torments on his unfortunate foes. 

A few examples will suffice. If Satan succeeds in reach- 
ing the shore of the burning lake, there is a special purpose 
in this Divine permission. We are told that 

“The will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs ; 
That with reiterated crimes he might 


Heap on himself damnation.” 
(Bre L213) 


Or, as “the apostate angel” expresses it, when he says that 
his conqueror has 
“Left us this our spirit and strength entire 


Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 


That we may so suffice his vengeful ire.” 
(Bk. I, 146.) 
11 
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For the same reason, the whole crew of rebel angels is 
reserved for eternal correction. Belial asks in the debate in 
Pandemonium : — 
‘‘ Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 
To give his enemies their wish, and end 


Them in his anger, whom his anger saves, 
To punish endless ?” 


(Bk. IL, 155.) 
Hell, moreover, is not so much a state of moral suffering, the 
inevitable result of a certain moral perversion, as a great 
inquisitorial torture-chamber, contrived and created by the 
Almighty, who is the immediate author of it: — 


“ A universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good,” etc. 


(Bk. II., 622.) 

Not satisfied with the creation of such a hell, Milton’s Deity, 
in a fit of irritation, resorts to a few smaller devices for 
making the pain of his captives more exquisite. We are 
informed that at certain intervals all the damned are trans- 
ported into a frozen continent of the lower world, and in 
their passage to it they are carried across “ Lethe, the river 
of oblivion,” in order to aggravate their sufferings : — 


“They ferry * over this Lethean sound, 

Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 

The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 

In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 

All in one moment, and so near the brink; 

But fate withstands, and to oppose the attempt 

Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford, and of itself the water flies 

All taste of living wight, as once it fled 

The lip of Tantalus.” 

(Bk. IL, 604.) 

The Deity betrays the same inventive genius for inflicting 
on his arch-adversary a few paltry annoyances of a similar 


description. In his flight from limbo to the earth, Satan 


*4. €., to cross over. Intransitive verb. 
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has occasion to pass within sight of his lost heaven. From 
its battlements down to the jasper sea below, there is hung 
a moveable staircase, which can be drawn up or let down at 
pleasure. Such an opportunity for teasing an exiled angel 
is too strong a temptation. Accordingly, as he coasted 
along — 

“The stairs were then let down, whether to dare 


The fiend by easy ascent, or aggravate ~ 
His sad exclusion from the doors of bliss.” 


: (Bk. III., 523.) 
Thus to provoke his fallen enemies into deeds of more daring 
rebellion, to intensify their distress, and protract the allotted 
period of their pain, are continually mentioned as among 
the high aims of this benevolent Power. With two more 
examples we leave this part of our observations. In a 
speech supposed to be delivered by the Father to his assem- 
bled angels, man is warned “to appease betimes the incenséd 
Deity”; but failing to do this, he is doomed as follows : — 
“This my long sufferance and my day of grace 
They who neglect and scorn shall never taste; 
But hard be hardened, blind be blinded more, 
That they may stumble on and deeper fall.” 
The sentence of death pronounced on Adam after his fall is 
conceived in the same spirit of retributive cruelty, which 
seeks to draw out the suffering to the uttermost : — 
. “This day’s death pronounced, if aught I see, 


Will prove no sudden but a slow-paced evil, 
A long day’s dying to augment our pain.” 


It was not enough for the unhappy Damiens to be taken 
from a rack to a burning bed of steel; his flesh must be torn 
out with red-hot pincers. The King of heaven is not much 
better than the King of France. Satan is only rescued from 
the gulf of fire and the abyss of nothingness to be made 
the subject of new tortures.and mockeries. The lost are 
treated to their double trip over Lethe to tantalize them to 
their full powers of endurance. Whether dealing with the 
living or with the dead, the sublime purpose of this Creator 
in the chastisement of his children is, as Milton informs us, 
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to augment their sorrow and their pain. Such a theology has 
not wanted its admirers in all ages; but it has no counter- 
part in the world of truth, unless it be in the Roman Emperor, 
who went home from the butchery of Christians to amuse 
himself in the evening with impaling flies; or in the Eng- 
lish King, who once made his way into the home of the old 
bard in Bunhill Fields, that he might taunt him with his 
blindness and poverty. 

From this vindictiveness we pass to note a few other 
characteristics of Milton’s imaginary God. It is impossible 
to imagine how a Deity or a demigod can be described as 
expressing his will in words, without his assuming in some 
degree the qualities and attributes of a man. So long as 
the supreme Being is represented as determining or acting, 
the task is easy ; but the moment that the Deity gives utter- 
ance to some hidden thought or purpose, the severest test is 
applied to the pure spirituality of the poet’s creative imagi- 
nation. In the Third Book, Milton’s Deity breaks the awful 
silence of the upper world. A transformation scene ensues. 
' The throne of Omnipotence dwindles to a chair of theology ; 
its divine occupant is a grave and reverend professor; his 
ample realms of light contract and darken down into a secta- 
rian seminary. God has disappeared from the seat of the 
universe, or has metamorphosed himself into a ponderous 
expounder of the five points of Calvinism. We see the 
desk and the black-letter folio of Geneva before him, and 
a pile of dusty tomes underpropping the heavy divine. 
Heaven is a lecture-room; the angels are awe-struck and 
obedient probationers who meekly prostrate themselves to 
each well-weighed sentence of their spiritual dictator. The 
angels in heaven above, and the angels in hell beneath, are, 
all of them, members of theological debating societies. This 
striking defect in the Miltonic Deity is noticed by Pope in 
his imitation of Horace’s Epistles : — ' 


“Milton’s strong pinion now not heaven can bound, 
Now serpent-like in verse he Sweeps the ground; 
In quibbles angel and archangel join, 
And God the Father turns a school divine.” 
(BEI. Ty 
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While, on the whole, the texture of Milton’s religious 
thought and feeling may be called Hebraistic, yet he departs 
occasionally from his rule, and inserts in the midst of the 
sombre hues of his poem some lively piece of Hellenism. 
At times such deviations are very incongruous, especially 
where the Being, whom we have been reverently contem- 
plating as the Jehovah of the Jew, suddenly exchanges 
Horeb for Olympus, and reappears as a Pagan Jupiter, 
bound by the decrees of an unalterable destiny. According 
to Hellenic theology, the Parce, or Fates, were the sovereign 
disposers of events, the wielders of the fortunes of gods as 
well as men. Even Jupiter himself was not exempt from 
their imperial decisions. He, too, must bow to the will of 
the eternal and inexorable sisters. The father of the deities 
must submit to fate. Now to transfer such a view from the 
heathen Zeus to the Jewish Jehovah, and to circumscribe 
the one living and true God with such lmitations, is to deny 
the omnipotence and to destroy the real character of the 
Deity of Holy Writ. In the following passage the King of . 
heaven assumes, in the poet’s imagination, the character of 
Olympian Jove, weighing in the balances of destiny the 
fates of Achilles and Hector before they close in mortal con- 
flict. Gabriel and Satan are about to engage, when “the 
Eternal” hangs forth the scales, in which he “ponders all 
events ” : — 

“Tn these he put two weights, 
The sequel each of parting and of fight; 
The latter quick up-flew and kicked the beam.” 

Another prominent fact in Milton’s theism remains to be 
mentioned. Except in mere name the Fatherhood of God is 
left entirely out of sight, and in place of this there is intro- 
duced a hard, magisterial Deity, a God who chasteneth — 
not the Father who pitieth—his children. In all his rela- 
tions, whether to his Son, to his angels, or to men, this is a 
prevailing thought. God the Father and his Son are not 
one, but two partners in the great celestial business, each ap- 
propriating to himself one or other of the Divine attributes ; 
the one all sternness and justice; the’ other all gentleness 
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and mercy; the one seated on the bench of a magistrate, the 
other pleading before him with the feelings of aman. In 
the countenance of the one are written legal exactness, math- 
ematical precision, ever-watchful punctiliousness ; in those of 
the other, intercessory mildness and womanly submission. 
The relationship between God and man is in full accordance 
with this false representation of the Creator. Men are not 
the children of a heavenly parent, but subjects under a king, 
criminals before a judge. The Creator and the creature 
advance half-way toward each other; each occupies his well- 
defined sphere of obligation; each is bound to, and acts on, 
the other by the fixed conditions of an evenly balanced 
covenant. ‘The benevolence of the one and the obedience 
of the other are as nicely adjusted and weighed as players 
in a game of see-saw. “If you will do your part, I will do 
mine.” Obedience is the continually repeated word, the 
overruling idea of the relationship of the human and the 


Divine; while with the keen eye and the iron hand of the 
detective the Deity dogs the steps of his victim, waiting for 


the first trespass to strike and arrest the offender. Thus 
Raphael dwells with solemn emphasis on what he explains 
to be the foundation principle of all religion. “If,” he says, 
| “ye be found obedient,” and adds: — 
“That thou art happy, owe to God; 

That thou continuest such, owe to thyself, 

That is, to thy obedience ; therein stand.” 
The Paradise Lost is a monument raised over departed obe- 
dience; the mission of the poet is, as he tells us, to sing “of 
man’s first disobedience.” Of Love, as the essence of the 
Deity himself, as the impelling power of all his operations, 
as the one source and fountain of all our religion and life, 
nothing is said or sung by the great bard of eternity. In 
this respect nothing could be more marked than the contrast 
between the poet of Protestantism and the poet of Catholi- 
cism Nowhere in the whole course of his dreary pilgrim- 
age through the regions of the lost does Dante suggest that 
their torments are due to the immediate action of the Crea- 
tor. It is only at the portal of Hell that an allusion to the 
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Deity is made, and there, as if to mitigate the awful severity 
of those penalties which are devised and executed by other 
powers than Divine, we are told that Eternal Love under- 
lies the whole fabric of this terrible prison-house of woe. 
Over the gate is the well-known inscription, concluding 
with these words : — 
“To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom and primeval love.” 

Though Eternal Love may be thus introduced as tempering 
and controlling punitive justice, yet so far is the Divine 
Being himself left out of our view as the direct author of 
each more awful phase of retribution, that as we follow Dante 
and his guide through the wide waste continents of ever- 
lasting night, we feel the presence of this one life-destroy- 
ing thought, namely, that the presence of God is nowhere 
felt or found; that He has utterly and forever withdrawn 
every ray which might relieve the darkness, every vestige 
or landmark which might cheer the desolate hours of 
irreversible doom. He is not found, as in Milton, con- 
tinually presenting himself for the express purpose of 
exasperating his baffled enemy, of exulting over the 
helplessness of his exiles, of resorting to some mean 
and paltry artifices which may add a sharper sting to 
their torments. But retiring behind that veil of changeless 
midnight, God is hardly known as an existence, till we 
emerge from the dismal shades of hell and begin to ascend 
the Mount of Purification. Then it is that slowly rising 
through each grade of moral transformation and renewal, we 
catch the nearer and brighter glimpses of the Divine, who 
breaks out in streams ofsintenser light and glory, as we pass 
from the summit of the earthly paradise and voyage upward 
through the fields of ethereal space, till from the radiant 
recess of his inmost empyrean sanctuary we see the triune 
blaze, the dazzling and commingling splendor, which none 
may approach, but which pours down over his adoring 
heaven the kindling beams of love. 

The theism of the Italian poet differs widely from that of 
the English poet, and especially in this: in Milton the sole 
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bond of relationship between God and man is obedience, in 
Dante, it is love. Throughout the stern, sweet song of the 
latter —from the opening door of hell, up to the full-orbed 
daylight of heaven—there broods over all, now less, and 
now more distinct, the presence of creative and superintend- 
ing Love. oa 

But we have extended these remarks beyond our original 
purpose. It is enough to remind the reader, as we close, 
that in our study of Paradise Lost, the theism of its author 
can never be separated from his poetry. Almost every great 
poet has reflected the religious spirit of his times. In some 
instances, this is more strikingly the case than in others. 
Homer is the poetical expression of the old Greek mythol- 
ogy; Lucretius, of the Epicurean philosophy ; Goethe, of the 
Kantian doctrines; Tennyson, of modern religious thought ; 
and Milton, of Calvinistic and Puritan theology. If such 
views of the divine Being as those which we have mentioned 
were faults in Milton’s poetry, they were the faults of 
Milton’s age. Deeply and eternally imbedded in the rugged 
surface of his marvelous poetry, they have not passed away. 
The theology of the great religious poet has melted into and 
pervaded with its fast, undying colors the theology of 
almost all our Protestant Christianity. Another generation, 
however, is pressing fast on the steps of that worn-out and 
retiring system of religious belief, which once presented the 
portrait of God drawn and colored according to the pattern 
shadowed out in the sublimest poem of all ages; and when 
the spirit of a deeper, broader, and healthier Christianity 
has been breathed into the churches, when charity, tol- 
eration, and. mutual respect for their religious differences, 
shall have softened and then destroyed the hard, rough 
creeds of a militant past, then will men turn away in disgust 
from such a caricature of their divine Father as we find in 
this masterpiece of Milton, and will confess that the Deity 
of Paradise Lost is not the God of the Christian religion. 


HENRY CARPENTER. 
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EDELORS NO PESBO OK. 


REV. DR. HORACE BUSHNELL. 


We feel that we are scarcely crossing the boundaries of 
our religious household in calling attention to the encourage- 
ment which the Christian Church may derive from the work 
of Dr. Horace Bushnell during the last thirty years. Eccle- 
siastically indeed he was a Trinitarian Congregationalist ; 
but if there had been more such Trinitarians a half century 
ago the Congregational body of New England would never 
have been divided. Hardly to be kept within any denomi- 
national lines himself, he would not have been a party to the 
attempt to draw them about his brethren. He had that 
indulgence for a free handling of Christian facts and truths 
which springs from a strong confidence in them, and a hearty 
persuasion that they are not of the things which are to be 
shaken, but of the things which are to remain. The Verities 
he held with a firm grasp, but hke Paul, as one who had not 
received ‘them of men, not even of Apostolic men, but of 
God in Christ. And so he was just the man who was needed 
to criticise the religious methods of the New England Congre- 
gationalists in the matter of Christian nurture, the training, 
or the failure to train, the young in the Gospel, the undue 
reliance upon revival efforts; just the man to insist that 
Christianity is not a bundle of notions and propositions, an 
argument concluded, a debate in which to avoid confusion 
one must hear only one side; just the man who should 
endeavor, at least, in the economy of the Church to substi- 
tute inclusion for exclusion, and to escape any charge of 
narrowness in signing one creed by his readiness to subscribe 
any number of them as recognizing in each an element of 
truth. Unitarianism could not live by the side of his church 
in his city of Hartford, not however because he warred 
against it, but because he knew how to absorb into his 
doctrine so much of its truth that his hearers were not com- 

12 
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pelled to go elsewhere to find it,— and those who might not 
accept all his teachings knew him to be of the truth, a true 
man, not after some traditional and dying fashion, but in a 
living, growing way. It will seem to most persons who read 
his theological addresses and treatises that he was rather 
ingenious than successful in attempting to make the old 
language speak the new thoughts. He spent a great deal of 
force in this way which would have brought much more to 
pass in efforts more simple and direct. The world at large 
has no ear for theological refinements. It must be one or 
the other they say. The decision must be sharp and swift. 
But the very desire of Dr. Bushnell to speak the old words 
proceeded from a heart so filled and fired with the form of 
Christianity which had come to him by tradition from the 
fathers, that even its phrases were beyond all price to him, 
and, spite of its limitations and defects, this early Christian 
training was invaluable. It made him a thoroughly Chris- 
tian preacher, his word always a word of Christian faith as 
well as a word of practical wisdom. 

He had a great hold upon thoughtful men, and men who 
in the multitude of their thoughts had lapsed into some 
misgivings. He was able to help them. I do not know of 
any one who has set forth the miracle of the character of 
Jesus as clearly and forcibly and fully as he has done in his 
book entitled The Natural and the Supernatural. No one 
could say after reading that delineation, “Jesus fades as we 
move along the track of the Christian centuries ;” that 
picture presents him unfading, and more real than ever. 
His theology belongs to an age of transition in the things of 
faith, and it will pass away. His religion, and especially his 
manly and unbound Christianity, have been so living and 
healthy and suggestive that though he had come to the 
days which were for him days of sickness and weariness, 
and longed to go, we part with him as with one who might 
still have spoken very helpful words. Such a man is a very 
cheering representative of that great movement in which 
Unitarianism is but a single wave, a movement that is 
bringing the Christianity of Christendom swiftly and 
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steadily nearer to the religion of Jesus, showing us that 
all true doctrine is vital, experimental, light of life, and so 
much of the heart that the mind of man can hardly formu- 
late, or the tongue of man utter it. And when we know 
that this sincere and brave thinker, this wise and moving 
preacher, this writer whose thoughts and words were so 
much his own, born from within, not borrowed from books, 
was aman greatly revered and tenderly loved, may we not 
be encouraged to speak more hopefully of the future of a 
world in which he has been spending his threescore’ and ten 
years? Has such a man been working in vain? Dr. Bush- 
nell’s best words are to be read in his volumes of sermons. 
He will live on in the lives of those who heard them, and in 
the lives of their children, and children’s children. The new 
generation of New England theologians—and theology is 
not dead — will go far beyond the author of God in Christ, 
Nature and the Supernatural, and the two books on the 
Atonement, in the lines of thought upon which he only 
began to move, not always steadily. Let us hope that their 
advance will be under the same bright and open heavens, 
and in the fulness of a spirit as revering and as charitable 
as his. There is abundant work in the Church for such as 
Dr. Bushnell to do, and we can only pray that as our 
prophet is taken from us his mantle may fall upon some 
elect follower. It may be interesting to know that both 
Edmund Sears and Horace Bushnell were sons of New 
England farmers, in narrow circumstances, and were com- 
pelled to make their own way in school and college. 
Bushnell worked in a manufactory as a youth, and was 
twenty-five years old before he had finished his undergradu- 
ate course at Yale. Rak. 


THE DETROIT HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


The Detroit House of Correction has long been noted as a 
model institution of its kind, unsurpassed in the country for 
its successful management, its freedom from abuses, and its 
care for the physical and spiritual health of its inmates. 
Visitors from the Old World come to see it, and leave their 
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emphatic testimony of its superiority to European penal 
institutions. In the first place, itis much more than self- 
supporting. In spite of the depressed business, and the low 
price of manufactured products, the result of the work of 
1874 showed not only that all the expenses had been paid 
by the labor of the prisoners, but that a surplus of profit had 
been earned, amounting to $23,070.68. In the next place, 
the bodies of the prisoners have gained in weight and 
strength. The whole number of prisoners in confinement 
during the year 1874 was twenty-eight hundred and forty- 
five. Of these, fourteen hundred and eighty-three were 
weighed at their entry and discharge, nine-tenths of whom 
had increased in weight during their residence in prison, the 
average gain being about 5; pounds, the average time of 
confinement being a little less than three months. Of the 
whole number, only twelve died in the prison, and six of 
these came there with fatal disease, and two. committed 
suicide, leaving only four deaths from disease contracted in 
the prison,—about one death for seven hundred persons ! 
There was no epidemic in the prison during the year, and 
there were very few cases in the prison hospital, where the 
attendance and nursing are as good as in any outside hospital. 
The building is thoroughly drained by efficient sewers; the 
light in the workshops is sufficient and cheerful; the cells 
are all perfectly clean; frequent bathing is required, and the 
food 1s of good quality. No prisoner can complain that he is 
starved while he is compelled to work, or that he is fed on 
garbage. 

But perhaps the most remarkable peculiarity of this 
prison is its care for the intellectual and moral culture of its 
inmates. Less than two-thirds of those who are committed 
to it know how to write, and about one-fifth cannot read. 
But on Monday and Thursday evenings there is a writing 
school, and on Tuesday and Friday evenings there is a 
school for reading and arithmetic. Only those who are in 
the prison on a sentence of three months, or for a longer 
time, are allowed to attend the schools, mainly from lack of 
accommodation in the size of the rooms. The writing- 
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school, for instance, will only allow a hundred at the desks. 
In these schools, the pupils are ranged in classes, and the 
teachers are also prisoners. They enjoy their position, and 
are eager in its duties, even after the hard manual toil of the 
day in the shops. Some of the prisoners are allowed to 
pursue in their cells special studies, and of a higher grade. 
One prisoner for life, a murderer, is studying law under the 
direction of another prisoner for seven years! All who wish 
it have the conveniences for reading in the evenings in their 
cells, a table and a candle; and the prison library, which has 
nearly one thousand volumes, well selected and in good con- 
dition, furnishes them with material in addition to magazines 
and papers. Every Saturday books are given out from the 
library. And on Saturday afternoons, during three months 
of winter, there are lectures in the chapel by gentlemen who 
are invited, on the various topics brought before lyceums ; 
and these gentlemen are surprised to find an audience so 
attentive, so sympathetic, so quick to appreciate the best 
parts of the discourse. The absences from these lectures are 
very few, and the handsome chapel is completely filled by an 
audience more compact than most lecture-rooms ever contain. 
The women are in the gallery above, but are as comfortably 
seated as the men below. The subjects which are preferred 
are of a -biographical, historical, and geographical sort, and 
especially stories of travel. A considerable number of the 
prisoners are foreigners, and love to hear of foreign lands. 
Ireland last year contributed four hundred and eighty-six of 
the number; England, one hundred and thirty-one; Scot- 
land, fifty-four; Germany, one hundred. In Canada, two 
hundred and fifty-nine were born. 

The religious wants of the prisoners are met by a service 
on Sunday morning, conducted usually by one of the clergy- 
men of Detroit, aided by a choir and an organ, with the 
prisoners for performers. Attendance upon this service is 
voluntary, and there is no attempt to force the conscience 
of any prisoner. A full half of the prisoners are usually 
Roman Catholics. There were only four Jews in the prison 


in 1874. 
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Most of the inmates of the prison are there for short times, 
for one, two, three, four or six months; yet some have been 
there for years. The “second comers” are less than half, 
and comparatively few come back often. Yet there were 
two in 1874, who came there for the twentieth time! All the 
aids to reformation cannot change some fixed habits, or cure 
fully vicious propensities. How many are practically regen- 
erated in the Detroit House of Correction it is impossible to 
tell. But if they go away as bad as they came, it is not for 
the want of effort to make them better. All philanthropists 
who visit Detroit should see this prison. CLHSB: 


THINGS AT HOME. 


In answer to a request from us, we have received from Miss 
Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, an interesting report of a “Union 
Church” in that neighborhood. Miss Grew is a lady well known 
in those parts for her disinterested services given to the Vineland 
society in the past, and our good Brother Ames can testify to her 
wise and efficient ministrations at present, wherever there is work 
to be done,—not to speak of many friends at the East who 
have long known and appreciated her worth. The society of 
“Friends,” sometimes called Quakers, have ever led the way in 
allowing women to do what appeareth to them good, and we are 
indebted to their traditions for many an apostle, both among men 
and women, who say the thing that “seemeth right in their own 
eyes,” heeding the inner light regardless of the prejudices of the 
world. 

We quote first from an informal letter from Miss Grew of some 
weeks back in regard to this union movement in Cheyney : — 


Dear Mrs. Lowe,—I send you, herewith, the sketch which I promised 
of the Cheyney Church, or rather the Wayside Church, at Cheyney. If 
you think it worth while to use any part of it for the Review, you are 
heartily welcome to it. 

Some of us here think that this little church is a beautiful result of 
Christian liberalism, and we are deeply interested in its life and pros- 
perity. For myself I can say that I have seldom found the work of 
preaching more absorbing and interesting than I did in preaching to this 
church. 

Oh! why cannot the Christians residing in many a small village or 


rural district thus unite their energies and money, and support one 
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healthy, prosperous church, instead of wasting their strength in attempts 
to keep alive four or five puny, struggling churches? What an impetus 
such unions would give to Christian work and its blessed result in win- 
ning men to faith in the religion of Jesus! 

This evening I expect to attend the installation services of Mr. Joseph 
May at the church which we still call Dr. Furness’. They are happy in 
securing such a man for his successor. 


Very cordially, your friend, 
Mary Grew. 


We insert now her valuable.report of this Union Church :— 


At Cheyney, a small place about twenty-one miles from Philadelphia, 
there is a church which is known by the attractive name of “The Wayside 
Church.” It has recently been my privilege to visit it, and to become 
acquainted with its interesting history. The problem of uniting in one 
church organization Christians of widely differing creeds is difficult of 
solution; and many heads and hearts in these later years of the Christian 
era have labored earnestly and hopefully upon it, and relinquished it in 
despair. The experiment of “The Wayside Church” has, thus far, 
proved so successful that it justifies faith in its permanence. 

A few years ago a lady (an Episcopalian) who had removed from Phil- 
adelphia to Cheyney commenced in her parlors a Sunday-school for her 
children, to which the children of her neighbors were invited. She made 
her teaching and the school exercises so interesting that the number of 
scholars increased to fifty or more, and overflowed the parlors. On one 
occasion a festival for the pupils was planned which was to be self- 
paying. The interest with which the children and their friends entered 
into the plan was so hearty that more money was raised than was needed 
to defray expenses. Another experiment of similar kind produced a 
similar result; and the question arose, What shall be done with the 
surplus money? The lady who had established the school proposed that 
an edifice for church worship and for the use of the Sunday-school should 

‘be built, and that this money should be the first contribution thereto. 

As there was no church within two and a half miles from the place, the 
proposal awakened enthusiastic responses from many true-hearted men 
and women in the neighborhood. These persons belonged to different 
denominations of Christians, and if they were to organize a church, it 
evidently must be on a basis of very large liberality and Christian love. 
It appeared that their desire for social worship and for the preaching of 
the Gospel of Jesus was stronger than their attachment to their respect- 
ive rituals or the differing points of their respective creeds; for they 
organized the church and built a house large enough for their purpose, 
and furnished it comfortably and neatly. 

One year ago last May it was dedicated to Christian worship and Chris- 
tian work, and the manner of its dedication, I think I may say, was new 
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in these United States. Five clergymen of different churches, and one 
minister of the Society of Friends, occupied the pulpit together, and took 
part in the services of the occasion. They were: Rev. Dr. Spear, of the 
Episcopal Church; Rey. Abel C. Thomas, of the Universalist ; Rey. Mr. 
Lynn, of the Presbyterian; Rev. Mr. Gaul, of the Methodist; Rev. Dr. 
Worrall, of the Baptist; and Mr. Darlington Hoopes, of the Society of 
Friends. All of them were willing to merge their lesser differences of 
creed in their larger love to God, and in their Christian love for one 
another. Did not the hearts of that congregation burn within them as 
they thus dedicated their house of worship and themselves to the service 
of God and man? An illustration of the practical nature of their relig- 
ion is the fact that when they entered their church-edifice on the day of 
its dedication it was entirely free from debt. 

Rey. Dr. Furness, of the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, was 
invited to preach to them on one occasion; and their pulpit is supplied 
from week to week with preachers of different names and creeds. 

Another evidence of their appreciation of the genius of Christianity is 
that their pulpit is open to women, and that men and women are equally 
represented in the offices and work of the church. They seem to have 
learned that love is the chief of the three Christian graces, and that in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female, but all are one. 


Mrs. Jones, the wife of our missionary of the Western Confer- 
ence, gives some good suggestions about missionary work in a 
letter to us of a few days ago. She says: — 


A man must have patience. He must not expect that the second or 
third time he preaches in a place that the people will be ready to organize 
and give him a call; nor need he think because he has preached to them 
five times, ten times, or even fifteen times, that his labors have been 
wasted. The good seed he has sown must surely bring forth fruit, and 
good, precious fruit, too. Mr. Jones is more and more convinced of the 
value of sowing seed broadcast every time he runs across the tracks left 
by those true, sainted men, Codding and N. A. Staples. Every little 
while he comes upon some neighborhood where one or the other of these 
noble souls has preached, perhaps only once; and yet the whole commu- 
nity seems to be permeated with the glorious gospel they gave them. 


We like the ring of this letter. It is full of good cheer, and 
shows that our worker, Mr. Jones, and his wife have great faith, 
which is the next door to success. 

We have received a letter from our friend and earnest worker 
at St. Louis, Rev. Mr. Learned. In speaking of the wants of the 
West, he says :— 

T have come now to feel how difficult, 


Thay. if not impossible, it is for people 
living in the atmosphere of Boston + 


0 do entire justice to phases of 
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theological thought which I am made aware of every day. Even minis- 
ters who have spent half a life-time in the West, but who have had no 
working connection in the last five years, either forget what it was, or 
their lot was cast in some New England coterie, or they are unaware of 
the immense changes which come to us as surprises. Five years ago in 
St. Louis, our daily press was conservative or evangelical. To-day it is 
radical. The recent position on the Sunday question, its unanimous sup- 
port of the Sunday Lecture Society, by editorials as well as by generous 
reports, are but a specimen among many indications that might be given. 
In some of the best attended lectures offered here, where formerly it was 
noticeable that liberal or freethinking sentiments were faintly responded 
to, now they challenge the heartiest applause. And the change has come 
from the universal sale and circulation of scientific literature more than 
from any one cause, if I can judge at all. The trouble in St. Louis is 
not so much that the “masses” or the lower classes are not reached by 
the churches. It is they who fill the pews chiefly; but it is the cultivated 
thinking people that are not reached. 


Granted the truth of this state of things which our friend has 
so clearly pictured, and about which he is in a situation to judge 
so much better than we,—are the Sunday lectures as at present 
organized in St. Louis just the ones to hit these people in 
the right spot? We hope we are not so bigoted or narrow 
as to think a lecture on science or literature on Sunday is 
wicked. But here are these audiences, confessedly cultivated, 
whose heads are full of the last speculation in regard to the 
nature of the universe, and the improbability of the immortality 
of the soul,—do they not need above all to have their religious 
natures quickened, their consciences aroused to a sense of their 
responsibilities to God and their fellow-men? What better time 
to do this than in a hall on Sunday night, if these people cannot 
be got into the churches? How can we Unitarian Christians, East 
and West, if we believe in the supremacy of love, duty, and 
truth, over all the intellectual ‘theories of the day which often 
come and go like miasmas between us and the sun —how can we 
let slip this Sunday, this traditional day, when people from ennui, 
or a sense of leisure, are swept into the lecture-room in the after- 
noon or at night, —how can we let these closing hours go by 
without speaking to men of “righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come”? 

We have received glowing accounts through our papers of the 
Conference at Cincinnati, which took place a month ago. Every 
one present seems to have been inspired by it. The union of the 
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two churches there, under the Rev. Mr. Wendte as their leader 
and pastor, promises good things for the future. Mr. Collyer’s 
sermon at the installation services was a grand one, closing nobly 
with these words : — 


You have a grand opportunity in this noble city, in which the arts are 
springing into such fair promise, to make your church, so far as one true 
church may be, a centre of that life, the arts of themselves have been 
powerless to inform and inspire. Every true church of every name will 
give you God-speed in this grand work. They will tell you, what you 
know, that it costs, but pays : — 

“ As shall this Western Goth, 
So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 
Find out some day that nothing pays but God, 
Served whether in the smoke of battle-field, 
In work obscure, done honestly or late, 
For truth unpopular or faith maintained, 
To ruinous connection or good deeds 
Wrought for good’s sake, heedless of heaven or hell.” 


A WOMAN’S TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


Our readers are undoubtedly familiar with the story of the two 
sisters, Misses Julia and Abby Smith, of Glastonbury, Conn., who 
have refused to pay their taxes in that place. Whatever may be 
our opinion of the wisdom of the attempt to change existing laws 
in this manner, we think most fair-minded persons would concede 
that it is unjust that two highly-educated women, whose father 
was a generous and public-spirited citizen of the place, and who 
pay the largest tax in Glastonbury, should not be allowed any 
voice in the use of their money in the government of the town. 
We like very much the course which Lydia Maria Child took, 
who paid her taxes a year or more ago, and accompanied the pay- 
ment with a dignified protest against the demand. But we are 
not proposing now to speak of municipal or general suffrage for 
women, but of what one woman has done in the department of 
Biblical criticism. 

A writer in the New York Sun gives an account of a visit to 
the two sisters. He found them living in a large, old-style white 
house, with farm lands all around them. The parlor was full of 
old-fashioned furniture, and every thing in the room showed a 
dignified homestead of several generations back. He talked with 


them sometime about their taxes, the selectmen, the town-meet- 
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ing, and the sale of their beautiful Alderney cows. They had 
received letters from all over the country encouraging them to go 
on in their resistance to unjust laws. Mr. Amos 13. Lawrence, of 
Boston, sent them a draft for fifty dollars to help them to conduct 
the litigation in which they were involved. Miss Abby, it appears, 
had been the ruling spirit in the “woman question,” and Miss 
Julia considered the Bible translation as her specialty. On being 
asked what was the characteristic feature of her translation, she 
said :— 

“ First, its literalness. I have rendered no single word or passage freely, 
but have invariably sacrificed grace and ease in my close adherence to the 
originals.” 


She goes on to say :— 


“T had studied Greek and Latin when a girl at school, and found the 
translation of the Greek not difficult. The translation of the Hebrew 
text I was at first not so sure of attempting. I knew nothing of the 
Hebrew, having never studied it. I wrote to Prof. Jarvis, of Middletown, 
— Prof. Samuel Farmer Jarvis. He was a son of the former bishop of 
the State, and was a man of great learning, and had a very fine and large 
library. I was well acquainted with him. He lived with his family in 
Middletown, where he died a few years ago. Well, as I was saying, I 
wrote to him about my translation, and he wrote back, “ Why not study 
Hebrew, and make a translation from the first of all the texts? It is a 
very simple language, and soon learned. The Bible is the only pure 
ancient Hebrew extant, and that is all you need study in the language. 
You would then be able to see with your own eyes, and not with the 
glasses of your neighbors.” Then he wrote about the cognate languages 
—Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, —and advised me what books to pur- 
chase. Well, I acted upon his advice and set to work studying Hebrew 
from the elements. I used Stuart’s grammar, and the lexicons of Park- 
hurst and Gesenius. I found Prof. Jarvis was right. I had no difficulty 
in studying the language.” 


She was asked if she meant to say that she then made a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew and also of the Greek of the Septuagint 
and the New Testament. “Yes,” she said, “and also a com- 
plete translation from the Latin of the Vulgate.” She began with 
the Septuagint about 1848. It took her eleven months to finish 
that. It gave her intense pleasure. Every Sunday they met Miss 
Emily Mosely—an old friend, of the family,—her sisters (there 
were five then), and herself. The other sister, Abby, then went 
upstairs and brought down the manuscripts. The Hebrew took 
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her one year and seven months. The Vulgate occupied her two 
years. She was not so absorbed in it as with the Septuagint, and 
worked ‘more leisurely. “And yet you allowed your translation 
to rest fifteen years?” the visitor said. “Oh, yes,” she said; “I 
had no intention of publishing it at all, until this tax question 
arose; but our friends now advise me to do it.” On being asked 
if they thought it would pay, the sisters said they did not know, 
and did not care much for that. It would cost nearly four thou- 
sand dollars, about what they had laid away in the bank at Hart- 
ford. They had no relatives, and if they disposed of the money 
in this way, the Glastonbury people could not tax them on it any 
longer. This is to our mind a very striking spectacle in this 
centennial period of our liberties —these two intellectual women 
sinking their money in the expensive machinery of the press, 
rather than pay it into their town treasury, which, under existing 
laws, has a right to tax them. We will not, however, call it sink- 
ing their money. Every earnest work on the part of man or 
woman brings its results to the world, whatever may be its 
outward success, and the love of the workman for his work 
has its own great reward. Miss Julia was asked if she had 
consulted any commentators, She answered, “No.” It was not 
man’s opinion that she wanted, but only the literal meaning of 
every Hebrew word. She only proposed to publish the Hebrew. 
All the italicized words inserted in King James’ version she had 
omitted. She would leave the reader to fill out the meaning 
himself. She wanted the reader “to see the exact original, and 
nothing else through her rendering, as through a glass.” This 
style of translating may defeat its own object by attaching literal 
and arbitrary meaning to words which are capable of expressing a 
variety of ideas. But in these days of “ mythical,” and “natural,” 
and “tendency,” and what other theories, there is something 
rather refreshing in such a method of going to work. The world 
is perhaps tired already of new translations of the Bible. We 
are all sufticiently agreed on its primal truths to be saved, if we 
wil | ey For daily devotion we are not likely yet to give up the 
old version. But we ought to welcome the labors of any new 
hand and brain in this department of study, and we trust the 
public will not give an inhospitable reception to the work of this 
New England woman, at a time in our history as a people, when 
every citizen is bringing forth treasures new and old, and show- 
ing what humanity has accomplished in this new world. 


Mo P. Le 
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THINGS ABROAD. 


Our readers have undoubtedly seen the interesting accounts of 
the farewell meeting in England, given to the Rev. Brooke 
Herford on his departure for this country. We know not whether 
to pity our friends across the water most because they have lost 
him, or congratulate ourselves most on this side that we have 
gained him. But there are no real losses in the world of mind 
any more than of matter. While we shall be gaining in new 
methods of action and new inspiration from our friend here, they 
over there will feel the fresh breezes of his buoyant spirit, exhil- 
arated by change of scene and new fields of labor, wafted to 
them across the water to strengthen and cheer them in the work 
‘they have to do. We are sorry to see that the Rev. Mr. Gaskell 
has also retired from the editorship of the Herald. His services 
have been so long and valuable that we ought not to be unwilling 
that he should have repose from editorial labors. But the good 
he has accomplished will leave an abiding impression on many 
hearts and lives. The Rev. James Black and the Rev. S. F. 
Williams will now have charge of the Unitarian Herald. Mr. 
Black is a man of fine scholarship and wide familiarity with differ- 
ent church organizations. Mr. Williams published not long ago 
a volume of literary and philosophical essays which were very 
favorably received, not only by his own denomination, but by 
distinguished men of letters. We offer our best wishes to the 
new editors. 


UNITARIAN WORTHIES. 


We like to keep ourselves familiar with the names of good men 
and women who pass away from time to time among the ranks of 
our Unitarian brethren abroad. In spite of the general prejudice 
against obituaries on the part of editor and reader, we confess to 
a liking for them ourselves. It may be said, “Why do we not 
appreciate these good people while they live, instead of writing 
paragraphs about them when they are gone?” We do appreciate 
them; but they are people who want to work, and love, and not 
be talked about. When death comes, all that is changed. The 
veil of delicacy is removed. A rush of tenderness and emotion 
unseals our lips; we must needs speak out and tell the world what 
they were and are. 

Daniel Gaskell, an old man of ninety-three, has recently passed 
away from Wakefield, England. The testimony of his own 
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county paper is better than a denominational one. He lived at 
Lupset Hall, and was the first Member of Parliament for that 
borough. He did not know what old age was until he was ninety 
years old. He was a generous supporter of all good movements 
in his own town. He subscribed to hospitals and asylums, helped 
restore the parish church, founded schools, and made munificent 
private gifts, beside regular ones to the poor. In politics he 
belonged to the advanced liberal party. His name was generally 
found in connection with Joseph Hume and George Grote. In 
1836 Mrs. Grote writes to Mrs. Gaskell: — 

“Our party now is thinned down to about twenty. How glad I am 
that Mr. Gaskell stood by Roebuck about the “resolutions ” against the 
Canadians.” 

Mr. Gaskell retired from politics in 1837. His great charm was 
his serene and sunny temper. Every form of human life, every 
institution interested him. He was always ready to put a chari- 
table construction on a wrong act. No hasty judgment ever came 
from his lips. His whole life was spent in unostentatious charity. 
This sympathy with misfortune, and goodness of heart, show, as 
Lord Houghton, his relative, has justly said, “what influence can 
be exerted in private life by the most unassuming of English gen- 
tlemen.” After his wife’s death, in 1848, he rarely left home. He 
had an intense local pride in his town. He could remember the 
time—as we do with our country towns now — when it was the 
centre of an attractive society, before London with its dust and 
fret came to disturb it. His hospitality was unbounded, and his 
“noble and serene form,” says the writer, “will be long missed 
from these streets.” His funeral was attended not only by many 
Unitarian ministers, but by mayor, aldermen, town clerk, borough 
member, vicar, and a long line of magistrates, honorable secre- 
taries, and members of institutions. A hundred gentlemen walked 
three abreast in the procession. We mention these facts, not 
because they have the same local interest to us as to our English 
brethren, but as simply showing not only what our denomination 
is producing in England, but also the recognition of its men of 
note by the public at large. They do not forget that this good 
man was a Unitarian, but simply forget their prejudices; for the 
Wakefield paper says : — 

“Tn religion a Unitarian, to which cultivated sect his ancestors belonged, 


Mr, Gaskell’s habit of thought was a protest against sectarian feeling, and 
the jealousy of contending dogmas.” 
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REV. WILLIAM JAMES. 


Since writing the above notice, we have been pained to hear of 
the death of the Rey. William James. For nearly thirty-five 
years he was pastor of the Unitarian Chapel, Lewin’s-Mead, Bris- 
tol, England. He was a beloved and devoted minister. He was 
an eloquent preacher, and his sermons were full of careful thought, 
and indicated a wide range of reading, while at the same time his 
ministerial labors were very arduous. He came to this country 
about two years ago; but his health was such that he was obliged 
to remain quiet in a few places, and we doubt if he was much 
known among our people. We sincerely sympathize with our 
English friends in their great loss. 


HENRI LANG. 


Still another sad loss comes to us across the water as we are 
closing our sheet. Henri Lang, the liberal thinker, active 
worker, and inspired preacher of the Church of St. Peter at 
Zurich — that beautiful town called the Athens of Switzerland, — 
has passed away. The Alliance Liberale comes to us deeply 
bordered in black, showing the great respect which he had inspired 
in the community. His loss to them is akin to that of our beloved 
Athanase Coquerel at Paris. Our space will not allow us to 
speak of his life and character at this time, but we truly appre- 
ciate the great loss which our Swiss friends have sustained. 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. By Edward Buck, of the 
Suffolk Bar. Revised edition. Boston: Congregational Publi- 
cation Society. 

The intimate connection which has existed between Church and 
State in Massachusetts from the earliest settlement, and has been 
severed only step by step, in comparatively recent times, has been 
the cause of much legislation, and of a multitude of decisions of 
ecclesiastical questions in the courts, which treat nearly all the 
difficulties likely to arise out of the complex relations between 
town and parish, religious society and church, or parish and pas- 
tor. No other State has such an array of ecclesiastical decisions, 
because in no other have religious questions been of such para- 
mount importance, or the subject of such fierce and unrelenting 
controversy. Many of our present ecclesiastical laws and usages 
are shown to have been of English origin. 

From the multitude of statutes and reports in which they are 
embodied, Mr. Buck has gathered the ecclesiastical laws of the 
State, and woven them into an essay, or series of essays, illustrated 
by the decisions which interpret the meaning and purpose of the 
lawgivers, or the sense in which their words are to be taken. The 
mass of decisions has been so classified that there is no difficulty 
in ascertaining the particular one which contains the opinion of 
the court on any point concerning which the inquirer seeks en- 
lightenment. 

The first edition of this work, published some years since, was 
at once recognized as a work for every lawyer and minister, and 
the present, revised and somewhat enlarged, will command equal 
favor. 

The established religion, so to speak, of Massachusetts, having 
been Congregational for so many years, the majority of decisions 
are of special interest to that body; and now when Congregation- 
alism is on trial, and its power over the churches embracing it in 
doubt, in a neighboring State, it is interesting to see how it has 


been administered in our own, what authority has been allowed 
to its Councils, and what assistance the law 


has given to enforce 
their results. 


But the decisions of the courts have not been con- 
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fined to the affairs of this denomination alone. At some time or 
other, nearly every denomination has been before them, so that 
their decisions are of interest to all. Still, the author believes 
that the judges have helped, by their generally wise decisions, to 
make the churches of the future, what he believes it eminently 
desirable they should be, Congregational. 

In the early chapters we are shown that parishes and towns 
were cGo-extensive, no distinction between them being known in 
the early laws of the province—the term town denoted both 
ecclesiastical and civil boundaries, — and it was not until near the 
Revolution that parishes were transformed into towns, and subse- 
quently towns divided into two or more parishes. Parishes were 
originally territorial and poll, —the latter including persons with- 
out reference to contiguity of residence. <A later modification of 
this latter form, called religious society, now bids fair to super- 
sede it. j 

Every man was obliged to contribute to the support of some 
parish, and generally to that of the one in which he lived, unless 
specially exempted and transferred elsewhere. By degrees, inhab- 
itants were permitted to select the church they would support. 

The support of the Gospel was made obligatory upon the towns, 
which had to be supplied with a minister, a meeting-house, and a 
parsonage (for whose support all the inhabitants were to be taxed), 
and to pay penalties for neglecting to supply preaching to the 
people. 

Until 1641, the minister was elected by the church, without con- 
currence of the parish. This was sanctioned by the Cambridge 
platform in 1648. In 1692, for the first time, towns appear by law 
to have been allowed a part in the election of ministers, and for a 
long time the churches voted for ministers, and the parishes sanc- 
tioned the vote. 

This custom was invaded, in 1820, at Dedham, where the town 
chose a minister against the remonstrance of two-thirds of the 
church-members, who subsequently withdrew, formed another 
church, claimed to be the true church of Dedham, and to hold the 
church property, which claim the courts refused to allow, deciding 
that churches apart from parishes have no legal existence, and that 
churches separating from parishes, for any cause, lose their exist- 
ence. The decision of this case involved the triumph of Unita- 
rianism. Many similar decisions were given during the Unitarian 
controversy. Looked at from this distance of time, when the hot 

14 
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passions of the moment have subsided, it would seem that though 
they may have been good law, they violated the principles of 
strict justice. The question is one on which much has been said 
and written; it has certainly two sides, and is still open. <A de- 
cision of 1852 seems to recognize the church as a body capable of 
holding and managing its own property, so long as it is connected 
with the parish. 

In the olden time the dignity of the minister was very high, 
and in questions before them the courts have always held to in- 
terpretations that evinced a high sense of ministerial office, and 
of the desirableness of permanence in ministerial settlements. 
They have recognized the validity of ordination in all denomina- 
tions. In the absence of special limitations to the contrary, a 
minister is assumed to be settled for life; he can be summarily 
dismissed only for gross and wilful neglect of obvious and essen- 
tial duties, grossly immoral or criminal conduct. A substantial 
and essential change in doctrine is cause for dismission by a Coun- 
cil. The privileges of a settled minister are that he is free from 
jury duty, and can sooner than a layman obtain a settlement, or 
right for himself and his family to a place in the almshouse. 

Chapters are given to the constitution of churches; the organi- 
zation of religious societies; the ownership of meeting-houses, of 
pews, of the precincts of the meeting-house; to the laws concern- 
ing charities, marriage, observance of the Lord’s Day, blas- 
phemy; and three chapters to Councils, their authority, character, 
and results, 

An appendix contains the statutes referred to in the text, the 
preamble, constitution, and resolutions of the Unitarian Conven- 
tion at New York, in 1865 (to which, as matter of record, it is to 
be regretted that the articles subsequently passed, are not added) ; 
the declaration of faith adopted by the Congregational Conven- 
tion at Plymouth, June, 1865; the address, creed, and covenant of 
the Church, in Andover Theological Seminary; the mode of or- 
ganization and incorporation of religious societies in other States. 

A very full index, and list of cases cited, completes the book. 


H.F. J. 


Ballads of Home. Edited by George M. Baker, with forty full- 
page illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1876. 
This book is handsomely printed and bound, and the selections 
are for the most part choice. Some of the illustrations, which 
are profuse, are not so good as they should be. 
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The Inn Album. By Robert Browning. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1876. 


We cannot say that we think this book will add anything to 
Mr. Browning’s reputation. It will probably estrange him from 
those tardy readers who were beginning to penetrate through the 
rough husk to find the kernel; and his admirers will be truly out 
of patience with him,—that a man who has been able to write so 
many fine things should be willing to put upon the world such 
an intolerable book. The story is loathsome, the characters high- 
strung and unnatural, the conversations stilted, and all is worked 
up into the most atrocious versification that was ever penned. 
Here and there there are gleams of noble thought which let us 
perceive that the writer has not quite lost his balance, that the 
poet’s mind is not really gone; but if he goes on in this way a 
great while, we are afraid it will be, or that his audience will at 
least be gone. 


Madame Recamier and her Friends. From the French of Mad- 
ame Lenormant. By the translator of Madame Recamier’s 
Memoirs. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


We think this book in many respects much more valuable than 
the last. However charming the other was, we cannot resist the 
feeling that it must have been injurious to women of society with 
us, in giving them a longing after unreal pleasures. Whatever 
we may say about Madame Recamier’s simplicity, we know that 
brilliant men of the world are not likely to waste their emotions 
long upon a married woman, unless she give them a secret 
encouragement. They may be unconscious of it, but the delicate 
snare is none the less laid. Madame Recamier sighs for the 
domestic happiness of her niece. But although she sometimes 
suggested the idea of a divorce from her husband, as we recall in 
the other volume, we do not believe she ever wished to obtain it, 
or to confine herself to the attentions of one man. She knew too 
well that few husbands would be so long-suffering as M. Recamier, 
and give her support, and the dignity of his name, when her 
thoughts were entirely away from him. We believe in the friend- 
ships of men and women. But when the blandishments and 
artificialities of fashionable society come in, there is danger that 
the dignity of the sentiment will be lost in the passion of love. 
This second volume shows more of this true kind of friendship. 
Madame Recamier was in misfortune; she had lost her health ; 
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she showed patience, courage, disinterestedness for her friends. 
We are taken captive like all the rest of the world. Her devotion 
to her niece was touching; her power of loving beautiful. Her 
friends are noble men, like Camille Jordan and Mathieu de 
Montmorency, the one warning her against coquetry, the other 
recommending to her the joys of religion. Chateaubriand does 
not inspire our respect, and she betrays again her early love of 
conquest in keeping the young and passionate Ampere so long at 
her side. We must not, however, compare Madame Recamier 
with our highest American or English ideal of what a woman in 
distinguished social position should be, but with the voluptuous 
and ambitious women of her day and race, and we shall see her 
standing forth a bright and charming and beloved vision, far 
transcending them all. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works. The House of the Seven Gables. 
The Blithedale Romance. The Scarlet Letter. The Marble 
Faun. Vols. I.and II. Twice Told Tales. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1875-6. 


Uniform with the dainty volumes of the “Little Classic” series, 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. are issuing a complete edition of Haw- 
thorne, thus increasing the obligation under which they have 
placed the country by furnishing the best portions of recent 
literature in an elegant, portable, and inexpensive form,—an 
obligation, we are glad to learn, which the public has not been 
slow to recognize. The writings of Hawthorne hold their place 
in general interest beyond most other books of American fiction ; 


and in these volumes his airy and delicate genius seems fitly 
enshrined. 


Hwangeline. A Tale of Acadie. By Henry W. Longfellow. 
Snow Bound. A Winter Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Power, Wealth, Illusions. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Culture, Behavior, Beauty. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. “Price 50 cents per volume. 


After the “Little Classics” come the “ Vest Pocket Series,” 
more diminutive still, but with the s 


ame clear type and open 
page. 


Just the books for the summer excursion or the voyage, 
enabling one to become a walking library without serious imped- 
iment; not unfit either for the fireside, relieving the arm without 
taxing the eyes unduly. The publishers promise in this series 
the choicest productions of an attractive list of authors. 
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The Masque of Pandvra, and other Poems. By Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow. pp. 146. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1875. 


The classical story which occupies a large portion of this little 
volume will hardly command general attention, we fear, notwith- 
standing its exquisite finish and the many beautiful thoughts scat- 
tered through it. It is too slight and colorless, although those 
who give it study will find it a charming re-telling of the ancient 
fable. “The Hanging of the Crane” was published a year or two 
ago in an illustrated volume. The interest of this book will cen- 
tre in the semi-centennial poem, “Morituri Salutamus,” read at 
the Bowdoin Commencement last summer, touching the popular 
heart as it does more closely than any other of Longfellow’s recent 
poems. The Sumner stanzas are also worthy of a place with the 
best things he has written. Not his own countrymen alone, but 
the English-speaking world has a warm regard for the author of 
“ Evangeline,” and the “ Voices of the Night,” and multitudes will 
be sorrowful when his last poem is written. No man could have 
been more fitly selected to write the centennial ode of our national 
independence. 


Lissays Aisthetical. By George H. Calvert. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1875. 


Mr. Calvert always writes like a gentleman and a scholar, with 
refinement and culture. These essays deal with the beautiful, 
poetry, style, national drama, art, and with several great writers, 
and are marked by delicate insight and just discrimination. The 
papers on Carlyle and Sainte Beuve breathe a sincere and well- 
trained spirit of true criticism; and that on Dante contains origi- 
nal versions of some fragments of his immortal poem, which seem 
to us to achieve the impossibility of translating the great Italian, 
on the whole, more nearly than any other version with which we 
are acquainted. 


The Lakeside Library. Chicago. 1876. 


We welcome cordially this effort to redeem our cities from the 
flood of bad literature pouring upon them. This Library is 
issued three times a month. The first publication is “Sermons 
out of Church,” by Miss Muloch, sold for ten cents by news- 
dealers. These sermons are excellent, and in this cheap form 
cannot fail to do a great deal of good. 
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The Bird and the Bell, with other Poems. By Christopher Pearse 

Cranch. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

The codperative touch of artist and poet has given in this book 
a result as enjoyable as it is peculiar and choice, —more elevating 
and satisfactory than that poetry which seeks pretentious themes, 
or is richer in color, and more passionate in tone. The accord 
with Nature, the quick appreciation and delicate expression of her 
moods—the sympathy of eye and ear and receptive mind,— 
reveal the true poet. This quality is shown, not in the poems on 
natural subjects alone, but permeates the phraseology, the figures 
of speech, and parallels, so that each thought out of the deepest 
soul is out of the heart of Nature as well. 

The poem which stands first, and gives the pleasing title to the 
book, is not the best, though it is full of power and of fine thought. 
The poet is listening to the song of a bird in Florence when the 
clang of the church-bell drowns it with its discord, and so intrudes 
into his meditations the thought in how many ways the Church 
has contradicted the beauties of Nature with its artifice, and 
thrown its unwelcome control over the freedom of the spirit. 
“The Century and the Nation” is very strong and fine. So is 
the “Ode to Margaret Fuller.” Among the poems of Nature, 
“October,” “In the Pine Woods,” and “ Bird Language,” are quite 
charming; and of the poems of reflection and feeling, we have 
enjoyed “ Veils,” “Why?” “The Mountain Path,” and especially 
“Compensation.” A religious sentiment prevails in all that is 
real, rational, earnest, and pure. 

We may leave to O. B. F. to repudiate the injustice to the 
church contained in the compliment in the first sonnet addressed 
to him : — 

“To you, rejected by the church which most 
Vaunts its own outgrouth from the older creeds.” 


It is not possible O. B. F. harbors any sense of “rejection” from 
the church in which he was born. 


He so much more adequately 
portrayed in the second sonnet :— 


“Alone you stand, a herald of the morn 
Of reason, faith, and large humanity.” 


stands content in the place assigned him by 
his destiny, “colossal and apart.” He w 
whatever separation may h 
is the result solely of his 0 


his own choice, or by 
ill not pretend but that 
ave come between him and the church 
wn mental action, and truth to himself. 
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La Vie morale des prémiers Chrétiens. Par M.¥. de Pressensé. 
Paris. 1875. 


The title of this essay (which was read by its accomplished 
author at a meeting of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, and is published in their transactions) gives no idea of 
the essay itself. It is rather an essay upon the Christian Cata- 
combs of Rome, their purpose, their structure, and the teaching of 
their art and their emblems. Pressensé rejects the theory that 
the Catacombs of the third century were constructed to be used 
as chapels. He holds that they are only places of burial, though 
they may have served as hiding places in the time of persecution. 
The wall-paintings and the implements found are not inconsistent 
with this supposition. The phials supposed to hold the blood of 
the martyrs are, more probably, vases used in the Eucharist. The 
Catacombs show the positive faith of the Christians in the Resur- 
rection, in the equal value of the souls of all classes, in the fra- 
ternity of men, in the sacredness of the family relation, in the 
dignity of labor, in the duty of submitting to the laws, in the 
right of woman as the companion of man, in the angelic nature of 
little children. They illustrate the Gospels and the Beatitudes. 
They do not teach asceticism nor the spirit of rebellion. They 
refute the slanders of the Pagan historians. Their signs are the 
signs of cheerfulness and hope. 

A fact which Pressensé neglects to bring out fully in his essay 
is the remarkable absence from the Catacombs of anything which 
shows the doctrines of the orthodox creeds. On these walls there 
is no hint that Christ is God, or has any of the names and attri- 
butes of Deity. His humanity is always in the foreground. The 
doctrine of vicarious atonement is not here. There is nothing to 
intimate the native depravity or the eternal damnation of men. 
No one can read the Nicene or Athanasian creeds from these 
subterranean designs, or even the simple sentences of the Creed 
of the Apostles. If these natural and spontaneous inscriptions 
are, as Pressensé asserts, to be taken as indications of the real 
feeling and opinion of the early Christians, then, certainly, ortho- 
doxy, as it has since been understood, was not the faith of the 
Church. These guileless testimonies confute the logic which 
draws strange and hard dogmas from the phrases and subtleties 
and allegories of the fathers. We find on the walls of the tombs 
no such argument as that of Clement, and of Cyprian, and of 
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Ireneus. The opening of these mortuary chambers has done 
more than anything else in our time to overthrow the assertion of 
the Church, that the formulas established by the doctors and the 
councils only publish the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
whole story of the Catacombs will not be told until the proofs of 
this falsehood are clearly brought into light. 


Home Pastorals, Ballads, and Lyrics. By Bayard Taylor. 

Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

Popular as an author, a man of measureable scholarship and 
immeasureable travel, of remarkable fertility and facility as a 
versifier, Bayard Taylor’s poems put few hooks into the heart; 
they seldom produce deep vibrations, deposit strong influences in 
the memory, or leave quotable utterances on the lips. Is it 
because he is more versifier than poet? The poems lack charac- 
ter and color, are not brought from the deep places of life. They 
come like shadows, so depart; and often the chief impression they 
leave is one as to their manufacture. This frank confession that 
we do not find the pleasure that many evidently do in this author 
is with no purpose of prejudice, nor with any thought that it can 
have such result. The author’s constituency is large, his admirers 
are many, though we are not of them. This book is for them. 
They will find in it some of his best and ripest productions. The 
three “Home Pastorals,” besides the Proem and L’envoi, are 
“ May,” “ August,” and “November,” — of which, the last is best. 
They are in hexameter, a measure which grows a little wearisome 
if long continued. The “Ballads” are graceful and pleasing, — 
some of them, like “John Reed,” effective and pathetic. The 
“Lyrics” are lyrical, —the “Two Homes” a true figure of human 
discontent, and well-drawn. The “Odes” are stately, and some- 
times rise to grandeur, power, and beauty. 


Materialism’s Last Assault. Does Matter do it All? A Reply 
to Prof. Tyndall’s Latest Attack on Spiritualism. By Epes 
Sargent. Boston: Colby & Rich. 1876. 

Mr. Sargent has answered Mr. Tyndall very well; but we do 
not think he has been guiltless of the charge of sarcasm and dis- 
courtesy towards his opponents, which he lays upon Prof. Tyndall. 
We know how hard it is for theological men to keep their tem- 
pers In a discussion, and we cannot wonder that scientific men 


are no better able to govern their tongues. But nothing is 
gained to science or religion by satire. 
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Recent Theological Literature in Germany. 


1. The attempt of Herr Bernhard Duhm to set in order the 
teaching of the Hebrew prophets about God is praiseworthy. 
But success in such a task seems improbable, not to say impracti- 
cable. In the first place, the chronological order of the Hebrew 
Prophetic Books is by no means settled, and the changes which 
Herr Duhm makes, putting Zechariah early and Joel late in the 
list, will not be allowed to pass without question. Then the 
locality of the prophet,in Ephraim or in Judea, influences his 
opinions. Then the swelling imagery of the prophet cannot be 
taken as exact in the statement of doctrine. How shall the 
shades of thought be distinguished in this fervor and exuberance 
of phrase? And where the doctrine is so simple as that of the 
Israelitic theology, and the reform desired is more of act and 
practice than of opinion, how shall one mark off the differences 
between Isaiah, and Jeremy, and Micah, and the rest, and show 
just what each of these seers has declared of Jehovah and his 
ways? The prophets cannot well be separated in the account of 
their theology, except by the political changes which may bring . 
in new elements to the word of their prophecy. This mathemat- 
ical exactness in the interpretation of poetry is not fitter in the 
Hebrew literature than in the Greek. The full title of Duhm’s 
work is Die Theologie der Propheten als Grundlage fir die 
innere Entwichelungs-Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion 
dargestellt. 

2. Prof. O. Zoeckler, in his full and elaborate investigation of 
more than five hundred pages (das Kreuz Christi), gives a 
Staurology which leaves little to be desired. His plan is system- 
atic. He brings out from Pagan customs and legends a wealth of 
information concerning the pre-Christian cross, its good and its 
bad significance, sometimes finding it where the resemblance to 
the cross which we know is faint and doubtful. The proper cross 
of Calvary is examined in the Third Division of the book; and 
from this, going on, Herr Zoeckler discusses the story of Con- 
stantine’s .conquering cross, and Helena’s discovery of the true 
cross, both of which stories he finds to be without good founda- 
tion. The Fifth Division, on the cross in the Middle Ages, is 
very rich in details of its use in ordeal, in terror, in agonizing, 
and in mystic dreaming. The Sixth Division shows the office of 
the cross in the Protestant Church; and the Seventh Division 

15 
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shows its office in the future. A large number of special essays 
bring out the literature and esthetics of the subject, —the cross 
in hymns and legends, the cross as an ornament, and the different 
forms of the cross, etc. The volume is not free from questionable 
and hasty assertions; but, apart from these, the material is so 
abundant that it will become a book of reference on a subject 
which ritualism has made important and fascinating. It ought to 
be translated. 

3. Dr. K. Pietschker, an industrious scholar, has in hand a large 
work on Calvin and the Libertines, which he intends to publish 
by-and-by. In the meantime he sends out as a sort of pilot 
balloon, a historical study which he calls the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion in Geneva (die Lutherische Reformation in Genf). This 
name expresses at once the idea and the weakness of the book — 
the theory that the Reformation in Geneva was in the beginning, 
“Lutheran,” and that Calvin’s work was only a reform and a 
development of Luther’s work in Geneva. Such a theory con- 
tradicts the statements of all the historians, and has no mark of 
likelihood, when the situation, the language, and the character of 
the people in Geneva, are considered. It will require very ingen- 
ious special pleading to bring this free Swiss city into the union 
of the cities of Northern Germany in a religious league and 
covenant. Pietschker divides his essay, which is all in a hundred 
pages, into three parts. The first treats the political history of 
Geneva to the time of the Reformation. The second treats of 
the ecclesiastical opposition to the accomplishment of the Refor- 
mation, The third treats the defeat of the Catholic worship and 
its banishment from Geneva. Apart from his strange hypothesis, 
the author’s assertions ‘are careful, and are based upon a candid 
study of his ample materials. His own sentiment is liberal, and 
Sympathetic with the modern theology of Geneya. 

4. The passage of recent church history, in which Pastor 
Johannes Juengst tells Americans something about one of their 
Own misslonaries, and about one of their own sects of which they 
know very little (Amerikanischer Methodismus in Deutschland 
und Kobert Pearsall Smith), will interest readers outside of the 
a aha es aa from this book the origin, the num- 
Sopot, ete ie aoe = in doctrine and practice of the 
a eae a cer s the rb by ‘which German Wesleyans 
ete a mes ih person — the genius of that 
oe eo ous vangelist, Smith, of no sect, only 

g oly Spirit, are admirably described. The good 
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Pastor Juengst does not like to question a movement which is 
evidently from the Lord and for the salvation of men, but he 
evidently sees the adsurdity of Pearsall Smith’s mission in Ger- 
many, that a preacher who cannot speak German, and must 
preach through an interpreter, should expect to change the theol- 
ogy of the Lutheran millions, and make them Methodists after 
the Oxford pattern! The Germans are not ready to say that 
regeneration is full sanctification, or that conversion makes it 
impossible for the convert to sin any more. Pearsall Smith may 
be an earnest and good man, but he has undertaken a task beyond 
his powers. The quiet and implied sarcasm under the grave 
reasoning of this book is refreshing. It says virtually to Smith 
and his party, “Let us alone! Do your work in America.” 

5. General Wilhelm Heinrich von Rouvroy offers his answer to 
a difficult question (die Religion der Zukunft), in what he mod- 
estly calls a “study.” He thinks that a great crisis is impending, 
that a reconstruction of religion is needed and is inevitable, that 
the tendency of the time is bad, and that the Church must cast 
off its excrescences to hold the thought and the force of the com- 
ing time. It must cut loose from metaphysical dogmas. It must 
give up the impossible dogma that Christ is God. It must dis- 
card the miraculous element. It must declare only the loving, 
all-wise Father, whom Jesus revealed, as the God to be worshiped, 
and not limit either his Personality to any human dimensions. It 
must exhibit this God as the religious ideal to which the soul can 
gradually rise. It must go back to the actual historical Christ, 
the Galilean teacher and healer, such as he is shown in the narra- 
tive of Theodore Keim. It must insist upon the future life of 
the soul, but not attempt to show the place or conditions of that 
future life. Otherwise, the atheism of Strauss and the pessimism 
of Hartmann will seize the future, and religion will be lost. 
General Rouvroy writes with unusual clearness and vigor, but the 
materialists will fail to hear a wisdom from the camp which 
solves the puzzle of the schools. He sees the danger and the 
folly of the old beliefs, but has not really told the remedy. 

6. Dr. Karl Friedrich Rinne calls his treatise (Der orthodoxe 
Glaube und die orthodoxe Kirche im Hinblick auf das Hvangelium 
vom Reiche) a “Reconciliation of Christianity with the Culture 
of the Spirit.” But his deluge of eloquent words often overwhelms 
his few and simple ideas. In the opening chapters of his book he 
glorifies the orthodox faith and the Catholic Church as ardently as 
any devotee could pour out his soul; but his picture of the abuses 
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and lies and miseries which orthodoxy has brought is equally 
graphic and startling. The central doctrine of the treatise is that 
faith is identical with Jove, and that love in its widest sense — love 
of kindred, of friends, of the nation, and of mankind, —is the talis- 
manic word of Christ’s kingdom, and the synonym of Spirit. God 
is Spirit, or “Spirit is God”; God is love, and Christ is God 
because he represents the perfect love of man. Dr. Rinne holds 
that the true broad Church is the State, when it shall guarantee 
human rights, and make equal laws, and organize human brother- 
hood. Strangely enough, he thinks United Germany the model 
Christian State, the hope of the future, the best specimen on the 
earth of what the broad kingdom of Christ ought to be! Though 
he would gladly see the orthodox creed, Trinity and all, burned 
up, as Luther burned the Pope’s Bull at Wittemberg, he has still a 
profound reverence for the Scripture, and the former work of the 
Church as a preparation for the new kingdom. 
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‘ Wyre hides, di. ro Choda 

Upon what we are to rest for the foundation of our relig- 
ious belief is the most important question of our time. The 
old ways of accounting for that belief, which has hitherto 
given to human life a holy purpose and an immortal hope, 
have become largely discredited, and none entirely satisfac- 
tory have yet been offered to take their places. 

The earliest claim was of a miraculous communication 
from heaven. <A belief running back beyond memory or 
history naturally suggests a source prior to humanity. So 
the tradition of a literal message handed from the clouds 
upon the Mount, and a subsequent endorsement by verbal 
inspiration in the minds of psalmist and of prophet, has 
been accepted as the authority for religious teaching by our 
portion of the civilized world, until a comparatively recent 
period. 

It would be too much to say that the claims of such 
authority for the teachings of the Bible have yet been wholly 
discarded. But they have of late years ceased to be pressed. 


‘4 
( RELIGION A REVELATION, NOT A DISCOVERY. 
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The difficulty of authenticating such a miraculous communi- 
cation, the varying literal meaning of the record, and the 
necessity of a capacity in the receiver for accepting such 
truth, have imperceptibly led to tracing this claim ,to a 
source somewhere in the nature of man. While the special 
authority of the Bible revelation has continued to be main- 
tained, scarcely any attempts have. been lately made to 
explain the grounds of that authority, otherwise than upon 
the basis of a native human instinct or sentiment, in common 
with other forms of religion. We have become accustomed 
to accept the fact of the existence of such a sentiment in 
human history and. experience as sufficient authority for the 
truth to which it testifies. 

But we have lived to see the validity of even that author- 
ity now called in question. It is acknowledged that the 
thousands of years of religious experience do indeed prove a 
religious element in man’s nature; but it is denied that they 
prove the reality of those religious truths, the belief in which 
is prompted by that element. The testimony of a sentiment, 
it is said, is indefinite, inconclusive, and unreliable. The 
teachings of religion arose from the early efforts of fancy to 
explain the origin of the world and the operations of Nature. 
But they have served their provisional purpose as a support 
to the affections and a spur to the conscience. We have 
hitherto walked as children lured on upon our way by a pleas- 
ing fiction, but must henceforth find our support upon the 
solid realities of the world in which we live. 

Tt is to be feared that with an important portion of the 
community there has already come to pass a more or less 
settled conviction that we must relinquish the old belief in 
a Guiding Love, and base the conduct of life upon wholly 
secular considerations. Hard as it may be, say they, to leave 
the old hope and face the stern reality, yet it is the part of 
wise men to accept things as they are. Doubtless life will 
still have its incentives and encouragements. At least, let 
us be true. 

This condition of mind has undoubtedly been brought 
about by the triumphs of the scientific method in the discoy- 
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ery and establishment of truth. Added to what have always 
been the obvious facts of observation, there has grown up, 
by the exercise of the same powers of sense and of reason, a 
gradually perfecting system of knowledge, about which there 
can be no doubt. A whole world of early illusions has 
vanished as the morning mist; and among them many of 
the explanations of the operations of Nature prompted by 
the religious sentiment. So that the impression has pretty 
generally gained ground that all truth whatsoever is to be 
derived through the powers of observation, and that there is 
no other basis of certainty.: It is held that all that is true 
can be visibly demonstrated to be so; and that whatever 
object of belief has not taken its established place in the recog- 
nized system of knowledge has no foundation in fact, but only 
in fancy. 

So general has become the acquiescence in this theory, 
which denies all alleged truth not found in the category of 
knowledge, that the defence of religion is now beginning to 
set in the direction of establishing a scientific basis for its 
teachings. Not only are there thousands of restless hearts 
to-day looking for that outward evidence by which they 
shall be able to say that they know, rather than believe, that 
there is a God, and that immortality is true, but there are 
also able and earnest sympathizers with this longing who 
are contributing the resources of their learning and the 
power of their logic to afford them an undisputed founda- 
tion for these most important of all truths. It seems to be 
confidently hoped by many, that by-and-by, instead of merely 
believing and trusting in the truths of religion, we shall be 
able to say that we know them, and rest in future relieved 
of all possibility of doubt; that we shall be able to reply to 
any inquirer, by saying, “Lo, here!” or “Lo, there!” as 
confidently as the astronomer has but to turn to the starry 
heavens as an open witness of his established system. 

It is with the profoundest conviction that these expecta- 
tions are doomed to disappointment, that we are moved to 
set forth what we believe to be the secret of their failure. 
We are confident that the restless and discouraged faith of 
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to-day can in no way find relief so well as in being made 
aware of the wrong direction of its search, and being in- 
duced to fall back upon its eternal inheritance of security. 

The position which we endeavor to oppose is that the 
truths of religion are of the same character, furnished by 
the same faculties, and proved by the same methods as the 
system of knowledge built up by Science. This position 
may be found very positively stated and earnestly main- 
tained by Mr. Bixby in the series of articles in this Magazine 
on “The Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge ” ; 
and still more decidedly by Dr. Hill in his five papers in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, upon “The Natural Sources of Theology.” 

Mr. Bixby opposes the idea that “religious truth belongs 
to another realm from ordinary kinds of truth”; or that 
“theology requires, tp use Huxley’s phrase, ‘a different 
measure and a different weight from science.” He says 
that the advocates of this idea “would make a believer’s 
mind like those vessels that are built with water-tight com- 
partments, — one-half of it for the play of common-sense, the 
other for the dwelling-place of faith.” He holds as “the 
fundamental position of religion the existence and credi- 
bility of the immaterial.” He argues that the work of relig- 
ion like that of science, “has been for the most part, the . 
interpretation of the facts of Nature”; that looking upon 
certain psychological phenomena, such as dreams, trances, 
etc., “the ancient savage philosophers made the induction of 
a ghost-soul—an unsubstantial human image or shadow — 
the cause of life, and thought, able to leave the body, and 
flash from place to place.” «Two great postulates of relig- 
ion were natural inferences from this. As the soul was able 
to leave the body during life, it was not involved in the 
destruction of the body at death, but continued to. live on. 
This was enough to establish for them the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. Then ag they looked upon the 
mighty marvels of earth and sky, the grand conception of 
Divine beings was reached.” 

Dr. Hill also argues to prove that the existence of God 
and many of his attributes are either directly perceived or 
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conclusively demonstrated by the same intellectual powers 
by which other positive knowledge is attained. He recog- 
nizes, indeed, the revelation in the Scriptures, but he does 
not touch upon the question of the means of its communica- 
tion. He implies, however, that it comes to man through a 
faculty of receiving religious truth, which had other sources 
of information, when he says, “If we have no knowledge 
whatever of God except through the Scriptures, how can we 
judge whether the Scriptures came from God?” Now this 
faculty of receiving religious truth he expressly claims to 
belong to the same intellectual powers by which scientific 
knowledge is discovered and demonstrated. He says “ Kant’s 
distinction between the pure and practical reason, Hamilton’s 
between the cognitive faculties and faith, Mansel’s between 
speculative and regulative truths, are all untenable. The 
two sets of our faculties, and the two sets of truths thus 
distinguished are substantially one.” This one faculty, or set 
of faculties, he emphatically insists, is the direct power of 
perception, applicable as well to abstract ideas as to objects 
of sense. He names as one of the five objects of direct per- 
ception “the ineffable First Cause”; and afterwards adds, 
“Man has direct vision of some of the attributes of the 
Creator. Wesee his power, ... his wisdom, ...hislove,... 
his holiness, his justice, his eternity, as well as glimpses of 
man’s immortality, when we look directly at the relations of 
the soul to its Creator. These all bear the essential marks of 
direct vision, just as truly as sense-perceptions do. No keen- 
ness of analysis ever succeeded in explaining one of them as 
an inference from any simpler truth.” 

But besides being objects of direct perception, these truths, 
he argues, may be demonstrated by induction from observa- 
tion of the outward world. By drawing upon a wide range 
of morphological and teleological illustration, he arrives at 
the conclusion that “logically, the arguments from the ex- 
ternal world are unassailable, and the being of an intelligent 
God is proved by an induction far stronger than that which 
sustains the law of gravitation or the correlation of forces.” 
Again, “The presence of such a Father” (7. e., “ caring not for 
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all but for each of his children”) “is demonstrated by every 
possibility of argument.” 

This position — that the truths of religion do not depend 
for their assurance upon trust or faith, but are established 
and unquestionable facts of knowledge —is so decidedly at 
variance with the testimony of many eminent and sincere 
scientists and theologians; with the fact that religious belief 
has usually been in inverse ratio to the predominance of the 
logical powers; with the manner of the spread of religious 
truth in the world, and with the general sentiment of man- 
kind, that we cannot but conclude there is some mistake in} 

\ the premises or the argument. 

Distinguished men of science familiar with the facts ad- 
duced by Dr. Hill, and using the same intellectual powers — 
men who would not differ with him in the recognition of the 
established facts of physical or mathematiéal knowledge, — 
sincerely declare their inability to see the plain evidences of 
religious truth in the field of their investigation. Says Prof. 
Tyndall, “ As far as I can see, there is no quality in the 
human intellect which is fit to be applied to the solution of 
this problem.” A recent writer in the Westminster Review, 
in reply to Mr. Haweis, declares: “For our part, we see no 
cause for thinking that a ‘living’ principle has originated 
the universe; first, because we are absolutely in the dark 
about its origin, not even knowing whether it ever had a 

| beginning ; and secondly, because nothing in the modus oper- 
andi of Nature seems to bear any resemblance to the modes 
of thought or action with which we are familiar in any 
living organism.” Among theologians we have the opinion 
of Dr. Hedge, in his paper on “ The Natural History of The- 
ism”: “The phrase ‘natural theology’ is an unfortunate 
one, as fostering the delusion so widely spread, that the con- 
templation of Nature teaches monotheism, — would teach it 
to sagacious minds where other teaching has not anticipated 
that result. The contemplation of Nature teaches no such 
thing....To find the one God in Nature, man must first 
have found him within.” 


If religious truths were apprehended and demonstrated by 
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the same cognitive and logical faculties which have estab- 
lished the accredited system of knowledge, we can see no 
good reason why they should not have gained the same 
universal and unquestioning acceptance. Dr. Hill assigns 
as one reason for this lack of earnest conviction in regard to 
them, the fact that “there is in many hearts, undoubtedly, a 
sense of guilt, generating a half-unconscious fear; and that 
produces a willingness to find the proof of the existence of a 
righteous God defective.” But this moral prejudice has not 
been sufficient to close the eyes to the manifest result of the 
transgression of natural laws, nor to forbid the reason unhes- 
itatingly to accept it as an acknowledged truth. 

The teachings of religion have been in the world these 
thousands of years; and yet however much clearer their 
meaning may have become, it cannot be said that they are 
known to be true any more conclusively than in the begin- 
ning. As knowledge has advanced, they have been most 
called in question. And it is generally true that where the 
cognitive and logical faculties have been in the ascendancy, 
the truths of religion have had the least acceptance. “ Where 
logic prevails,” says Mr. Greg, “there, as all experience 
shows, faith and positive creeds almost unavoidably lose 
ground.” It is not that logic is contradictory to faith, or 
that a logical-minded man may not be a devout believer; it 
is only that logic does not furnish the data for faith, and that 
therefore the humblest unreasoning man has often the pro- 
foundest assurance of religious truth. 

This is also seen in the character of the teaching of relig- 
ion and the manner of its spread in the world. It has never 
been taught or learned by the scientific method by holy men 
of old. Never by analysis of the outward world, and reason- 
ing upon what is found there, do we see the revelation of 
God’s existence, his creation of the world, his fatherly 
guidance, his immortal endowment of his children, flashing 
upon the world as some precious jewel brought to light, or 


logically demonstrated by accumulated evidence. Its pre- | 


sentation from believer to receiver has never been after the 
manner of imparting the facts of knowledge. Not as if to see 
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were to ‘know, —but by appeal, by encouragement to trust 
and believe something already partially assured, by the 
kindling spark of a similar faith, has faith been propagated 
in the world. 

Finally, it is the general sentiment of mankind that relig- 
ious truth, even when held with the most unshaken confi- 
dence, and proved in one’s own experience, can never be 
said to be known to be true—in the same sense in which 
the merest school-boy knows the structure ‘and laws of the 
universe, even upon the testimony of others, — but simply 
can be clung to with the trembling joy of belief. “Lord, I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief.” The language of relig- 
ion has never been that of easy confidence, but of humble 
trust. It has been nowhere better expressed than in the 
words of Tennyson :— 

“We have but faith; we cannot know; 
) For knowledge is of things we see.” 

We shall endeavor, therefore, to show that religious truth 
is of an essentially different character from that which con- 
stitutes the system of knowledge; that it is otherwise 
derived, and rests for its assurance upon other functions ¢ of 
our nature than the cognitive faculties; that men never have 
been, and never will be, able to say that they know that 
God exists, and that immortality is true, in the same sense 
that they know the structure and processes of the universe; 
and yet, reliable as this knowledge of outward things may be, 
the truths of religion have a still deeper foundation and 
assurance. We are sure of an outward world, as our first 
foundation of reality, knowing it so positively with clear-cut 
definition of vision. But even if its existence could be dis- 
proved, we are sure that we see what we have taken for it. 
Or if the reliability of our senses be called in question, we 
are sure that we exist who exercise them. Our existence is 
surest of all, and rests upon no inference, notwithstanding 
the famous ergo of Descartes. And as sure as is our con- 
sciousness of ourselves living, is our assurance of the Life in 
us and not of us. That is, however undeceptive are those 
phenomena and relations of truth which can be definitely 
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conceived and expressed, the unformulated and inexpressible 
testimonies of Being itself have a still deeper foundation and 
assurance. We say this to indicate at the outset the charac- 
ter of the assurance we shall claim for religion. Of course 
we do not claim that this inexpressible testimony simply of 
Being as the foundation of our existence is a religious 
truth. Religious truth is spiritual truth, — has a qualitative 
value; and if the inner testimony were simply of Being, if 
it had, as Spencer says, ‘“‘no quantitative or qualitative value 
whatever,” we should not claim it as a religious testimony. 
What we shall endeavor to set forth in the course of our 
argument is, that Being does reveal itself in us by a testi- 
mony that has a qualitative value ; it reveals itself as a Spirit, 
not furnishing a conception of the intellect, but an impulse 
towards action. 

This radical distinction between spiritual and intellectual 
truth, denied both by Mr. Bixby and Dr. Hill, needs to be 
recognized as it has not yet been in this whole discussion 
between science and religion. Spiritual emotions and intel- 
But, it may Be said, eituat emotions bear, oe era fr 
spiritual beings, or realities, and thus furnish objects of intel- 
lectual perception. We reply that spiritual emotions testify 
to spiritual emotions, and nothing else; these are the reali- 
ties, and the sufficient realities, of religion; these constitute 
its truths. It is the interpretation which the intellect puts 
upon these emotions, or which, prompted by them, it puts 
upon the universe, which has often assumed the authority 
of religion, and has brought upon it the obloquy of science. 

We believe that this distinction between spiritual and 

(stot truths needs to be recognized in the study of 
the rise and growth of religion in the world. We believe 
that what have been called “natural religions,” are in no 
proper sense of the word to be classed as religions. They 
are rather rudimentary forms of science, —that is, attempts 
of the intellect to explain the origin and methods of exist- 
ence. Human nature, prompted by an undefined sense of 
impulse of the Being out of which it is ever evolved, sought 
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explanation of it in the direction in which it found itself 
looking, — outwardly. It found outward activities, outward 
powers, or Power, as the perceived manifestation of Being 
whose inner impulse had awakened its awe. ‘Then the 
whole system of mythology was built up out of perceived 
relations in Nature confounded with human sentiments. 
Whatever immaterial existences may have thus been con- 
ceived, and have received the name of spirits, the system 
included no spiritual truth. 

Religion, truly so called, may have been, and undoubtedly 
was, arising simultaneously with the growth of this structure 
of the fancy. Not by a sudden bowleversement and turning 
to look inward, did the change take place from this so-called 
“natural religion” to “revealed religion”; but just in pro- 
portion as there grew in the human animal a sense of a 
moral meaning in this impulse of Being from within, just in 
proportion as it was felt to be a disposition urging to a 
course of action, as actions became discriminated in charac- 
ter, just in proportion as a better spirit prompted to the 
higher course of action, just in that proportion did religion 
arise and grow in the world. 

There is a radical difference, then, between intellectual 
and spiritual truths. It has been shown by philosophy that 
all attempts by the intellect to explain the origin of exist- 
ence, and the character of its source, have resulted in one or 
the other of two conceptions: that of Substance, or of 
Cause. Mr. Bixby’s argument conceives of Being as Sub- 
stance ; Dr. Hill’s conceives of Being as Cause. But neither 
of these ideas includes a spiritual truth. Neither of them 
attaches any spiritual character to the Source of Existence. 
As we shall attempt to show, both the ideas of Substance 
and of Cause are compatible with the doctrine of Necessary 
Existence, which we hold to be the doctrine of Science, and 
do not establish the doctrine of Purposed Existence, which 
we hold to be the doctrine of Religion. 

The simple and essential truth of religion we hold to be 
this: that a Loving Purpose originated and controls Exist- 
ence for the highest good. Now this, by the very nature of 
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the case, Science can never see or know. The intellect can 
never perceive a loving disposition, for the intellect cannot 
feel, and a loving disposition or purpose can only be felt. 
The intellect may, and does, necessarily perceive cause as 
essential to the developments of the world; it may trace all 
the converging lines of cause to One Cause; it may find 
that cause working according to an intelligent process, — 
nay, even a beneficent process; but it cannot find it to be a 
benevolent process. It finds well-doing, but not well-wish- 
ing; it finds that each thing is fitted to its surroundings, 
and all is well done, and happiness is the result; but it has 
no reason for believing that there was any wishing to have 
it so. 

Again: the intellect may attain to the induction of Sub- 
stance —an immaterial Substance, underlying all phenomena 
as their source,—and yet have reached not a religious, but 
only a scientific conception. It is stated as one of the corol- 
laries of Spinoza’s doctrine of the one sole substance, that 
“all things have necessarily flowed from this Infinite Being, 
and will continue to flow on forever.” 

Having thus endeavored to show that there is an essential , 
difference between the truths of religion and those of science 
—and having shown something of the character of that dif- 
ference, — we proceed to consider the distinction which has 
been denied between the two functions of our nature by 
which we apprehend these different truths. 

In denying the distinction “between the cognitive facul- 
ties and faith,” Dr. Hill seems to us to mistake the distinc- 
tion intended. He says, “It is an uncalled-for concession to 
that school of philosophers who would bound our knowledge 
by that which can be logically deduced from the testimony 
of the senses.” He would seem, therefore, to regard the 
distinction as intended to apply to the difference between 
concrete ideas and abstract ideas; between sense-perception 
and purely intellectual perception; between physics and 
metaphysics ; he would seem to consider these philosophers 
as applying the term ‘cognitive faculties” to sense-percep- 
tion, and “faith” to purely intellectual perception. This 
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distinction he rightly repudiates. He repeatedly insists that 
we have an intellectual perception— “a mental eye”? —as 
truly as a sense-perception; and that its objects are objects 
of sight, as truly as material objects to the eye. ‘Time and 
space,” he says, “lie as directly out of sphere of sensation as 
any spiritual entities can.” 

We agree with him in this. We believe that abstract 

ideas, when we have attained to them, are just as much 
objective realities to our mental vision, as material phenom- 
ena are to our senses. We believe that there is no essential 
distinction in the faculties applied to them. They both 
belong to our “cognitive faculties.” We agree not only 
with Huxley that “the order of Nature is ascertainable by 
our faculties to an extent which is practically unlimited,” 
but also with Lewes, that metaphysics, as well as physics, 
belong properly in the domain, and should be pursued by 
the methods of science. We agree with the term “sight,” 
which Dr. Hill applies to this department of our nature. It 
well expresses the attitude, the conscious forward and out- 
ward direction of our powers. And we believe that the 
. whole field of knowledge lies open to it. 
, But we hold that there are truths not included in the field 
pt knowledge; truths which not only, like time and space, | 
E lie out of the sphere of sensation,” but which, unlike them, 
jlie out of the sphere of intellectual perception. They are 
not counted in, in any system of physics or metaphysics 
Mr. Lewes would probably include them in the sphere of 
metempirics. They are the truths of the Spirit. They are 
not discovered by sight, physical or mental; but they have 
ever been a revelation from the inner sources of our nature ; 
and the assurance of them we call Faith: 

The reliability of this testimony has been much called in 
question, because we cannot trace it to any special organ ; 
the assumption being that human nature is a wholly com- 
plete and separate organism. But we maintain that no con- 
sistent philosophy can ever be established, except upon the 
hypothesis that the subjective nature of man runs back into 
the essence of Being,—the prolific source of existence. 
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Human nature is not a finished and isolated entity. Itisa 
becoming, a developing existence, having its root in the 
primal essence. It has polarity, so to speak. It has a for- 
ward aspect—an open face towards the outward,— ever 
moving and seeking in that direction, to see and to know 
what is, outwardly. And it has, also, and is constantly being 
evolved from, an inner source of Being, running back into 
the primal Essence. It is thus ever impelled forward, and 
ever enabled by its forward vision to discern the way in 
which to move. 

Consciousness, we commonly say, gives us the distinction 
between self as perceiver, and the thing perceived. But it 
also gives us the distinction between conscious self, and a 
background of our nature deeper than consciousness, not 
perceived, and of which we cannot be said to be conscious. 
That is, consciousness testifies to self as related to a definite 
outward reality; and, as also related to an indefinite inward 
reality. This ground of our nature can never be perceived, 
analyzed, and assigned a place as a special organ. Human 
nature cannot reverse its polarity, and look upon its source. 
The eye cannot see itself. 

But its effects can somewhat be characterized. It is felt 
as an impulse urging to action; not a power compelling 
motion, such as we discern, by the intellect, in Nature. It is 
felt not only as an impulse urging to action, but as urging 
with pleasure or favor towards one course of action rather 
than another, when the two courses have become discrimi- 
nated in character by the intellect. It is an e-motion, or 
motion from within; a pleasurable impulse accompanying 
the perception of an idea, and prompting action in accord- 
ance with it. 

For it has been found that all perception is accompanied 
by feeling; sense-perception by sensation; ideal perception 
by emotion. Conscience we are told not only consists of an 
intellectual judgment that an action is fitting, but an emotion 
of pleasure in view of such an action. The emotion is im- 
pulse from within,—not our own. The idea of right is held by 
the intellect; the persuasive prompting to do the right, and 
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suggestion of all pleasure accompanying it, so unchallenge- 
able, so unexplainable, so authoritatively ignoring results, 
what is it but a Loving Purpose from behind consciousness, 
and anticipating experience, originating and controlling our 
action for the highest good ? 

Such a Loving Impulse towards action in accordance with 
the highest ideas is the felt reality which alone is meant by the 
religious word Spirit. The man acts, we say, from the right 
spirit ; a disposition, an emotion towards the right. Entirely 
foreign is the use of the word in mythological or metaphysical 
language in which it is merely an intellectual conception of 
an etherealized material substance, or of an immaterial sub- 
stance. The spirit by which we are moved to right action 
conveys no impression of substance or of cause. Spiritual 
truths are emotional truths; the spiritual world is an emo- 
tional world entirely imperceptible to sense or intellect, 
because of a different character. It is a world within the 
world of matter, and even within the world of ideas, and 
ruling both. Not only is there a world of matter —that is, 
of expressed ideas —and a world of mind — that is, of enter- 
tained ideas, —but there is also Spirit in the Loving Impulse 
fulfilling the ideal in an actual world. 

We have thus attempted to indicate what we regard to 
be the source and foundation in human nature for religious 
truth. For the existence of such a groundwork below con- 
sciousness we are not without important testimony. Her- 
bert Spencer testifies: “There is something which forms the 
raw material of definite thought. . . . Impossible though it is 
to give this any qualitative or quantitative value whatever, 
it is not the less certain that it remains with us as a positive 
aud indestructible element of thought.” Darwin, in account- 
ing for conscience, recognizes in it “ a persistent instinct, either 
innate or partly acquired, serving man as a guide.” Says 
Dr. Hedge, “ Our being is deeper than we know; it under- 
grounds all conscious experience. No finite consciousness 
reaches to the root from which it sprang.” Dr. Hill, him- 
self, in the papers from which we have quoted, says: “ There 
are indications that our own souls and minds are reservoirs 
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of hidden, reserved, even of unknown, and perhaps even of 
unsuspected, powers. ... These hidden depths of our being, 
bringing up at length their effects to the surface, show those 
effects to be reasonable.” And as bearing still more directly 
upon the subject of which we are treating, we are happy to 
quote from a writer * in a recent number of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy. Speaking of the manner in which 
the human being becomes conscious of himself as a free, 
active being, he says: “It could not be through his power of 
becoming conscious generally; that is, through the theoret- 
ical Gntellectual) power; for by that power it would have 
to view every free act under the two forms of causality or 
substantiality. It would therefore have to become conscious 
of itself as a free moral being-in quite another manner. ~ 
What is this manner? Only the fact can tell, as only the 
fact also tells of the existence of the theoretical faculty. It 
is therefore to be taken as a mere assertion that this manner 
is an immediate consciousness, an impelling activity which 
can assign or discover no ground for its impulsion, but 
knows itself immediately to be the sole ground of its exer- 
cise. Language has called this consciousness by different 
names: the voice of conscience, the voice of God, the moral 
law in us,” etc. “It is foolish,” he says, “to apply to free- 
dom and to God that theoretical faculty which has for its 
function simply to make visible;... foolish to argue meta- 
physically about their nature, essence or substance, when 
they are altogether of another world.” 

Having thus indicated what we regard to be the distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of truth, and the two functions 
of our nature which have to do with them, let us illustrate 
more fully the different interpretations of existence made by 
Science and Religion. 

Beginning the attainment of knowledge with our cogni- 
tive faculties, we first observe with our senses the phenom- 
ena of the material world at rest or in motion. What was 
at first but one undefined perception, we begin to distinguish 


* A. E. Kroeger, on Spinoza, July, 1875. 
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into separate conceptions. We distinguish object from 
object, and discern likeness and unlikeness. This discern- 
ment of likeness as a common, quality in two or more objects, 
is the exercise of another power than mere sense-perception. 
It is the power of abstraction, of perceiving an idea mani- 
fested by the objects, and existing as an idea independently 
of the objects. The two objects, for instance, may be red or 
round; but redness and roundness are ideas possible to be 
held apart from the objects. Thus by comparing, classifying, 
generalizing the qualities and relations of objects, we attain 
to more and more comprehensive ideas which we cannot help 
regarding as having a reality necessarily and independently 
of matter. We conclude that although matter was the 
occasion of awakening their perception by our intellect, they 
would have existence to our intellect if there should now be 
matter no longer. We can conceive of geometric forms in 
space entirely separated from those conceptions of substance 
or force, which constitute matter; and we can perceive that 
these forms are conditioned by certain mathematical laws 
which are necessary and unchangeable. We can conceive of 
motion independently. of matter. And of a system of mo- 
tions radiating from a point, we can see that there must be 
certain necessary laws of direction maintained to ensure non- 
interference and harmony. 

In this realm of abstract ideas present to our intellect as 
objective existences as truly as concrete phenomena to our 
senses, we may name Space, the necessary condition of matter 
in extension; Time, the necessary condition of matter in 
motion; Substance, the necessary condition of material 
phenomena; and Cause, the necessary condition of material 
changes. In Cause we find involved a ‘twofold meaning. 
It implies a power to produce a change; and a reason for 
the particular change rather than another. To the power 
of producing material change, we give the name of . Force, 
and find it to be a constant accompaniment of matter. The 
reason for the particular change we find in those relations 
of fitness, perceived as necessary ideas, those reasonable 
relations, Mathematical, 4Esthetical, Moral, which are the 
regulative directions of activity. 
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We have thus risen by our cognitive faculties to a point 
of intellectual perception which we might consider as ante- 
cedent to the origin of the actual universe. We have before 
us the eternal Ideas of Fitness, of Truth, Beauty, and Right; 
we have also the field of Space and Time in which they may 
be expressed; we have the conception of Substance as the 
material by which they may be expressed, and Force, as its 
inherent possibility of motion. The question is, What is 
going to start motion? What Cause is the origin of the. 
actual universe ? 

As scientific observers we cannot answer the question; 
and as scientific observers we say that we do not need to 
answer it. We have always seen matter actually in motion, 
and we have no reason to conclude but that it was always in 
motion. We have always seen force accompanying it, and 
this potency is sufficient to satisfy the idea of power in- 
volved in Cause. For the other element of Cause — that 
is, for the reason why matter takes the directions which it 
does, in its development, — we find it in the fact that all modes 
and directions of motion must necessarily result at last in 
those relations which are fittest. The unfit, the antagonistic, 
will destroy each other. 

The fundamental idea of Science, therefore, is Necessity 
and not Purpose. It sees and recognizes all the facts of 
adaptation in the living world, and the mutual harmony and 
satisfaction thus resulting; but it sees them as necessary 
results. The facts of the outward world are the same, how- 
ever you may look upon and interpret them. 

The interpretation of Religion is different from that of 
Science. She discovers no facts, denies no facts, cares not 
for facts. From the beginning she has uttered the prophetic 
oracle from her inmost recesses, — that whatever the outward 
condition of things may be found, a Loving Purpose origi- 
nated and controls the whole for the highest good. Should 
the present ‘system of knowledge, and the outlook of the 
intellect upon the origin of the universe which we just now 
conceived, be reported to her, she would instruct us to say 
that before Existence, actual or ideal, was Being; that that 
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Being was a Spirit, and that Spirit was Love. Being flowed 
not necessarily into Existence, for its very secret is a Loving 
Impulse to give out of that Ideal Perfection included in 
itself. It was by the prompting of Love that the possibility 
of an actual universe was realized rather than withheld. 
And while many directions of motion and development were 
possible other than according to ideas of Truth, Beauty, and 
Right, it was love for the fulfilment of the highest ideal that 
prompted towards that fulfilment. A Loving Purpose to 
fulfill the highest good has wrought out the present condi- 
tion of things, and is working to an issue beyond the power 
of science to conceive, and to which it can only slowly and 
patiently attain. 

Such is the interpretation of Existence which we give in 
the name of Religion. The question still returns, What 
warrant have we for it? What ground have we for beliey- 
ing that Being flowed into Existence, because it loved to do 
so, and not because it must; that it is producing order, 
beauty, right, and will produce the highest good through love 
for them, and not from necessity ? 

We reply: because it actually does so now in our own 
consctousness. In the pause of our wills before a free action, 
we stand, as it were, before the dawn of creation. Desire is 
the motive to all action,—desire for pleasure, pleasure in 
the acting, and pleasure in some object to be attained by it. 
Perception sets before us the possible ways of action, — 
action in accordance with the highest ideal, or action which 
shall secure a more immediate pleasure. We are conscious 
of a felt desire in ourselves to act for the more immediate 
and selfish pleasure; but there is also a prompting from 
behind consciousness which we cannot be said to be con- 
scious of, because we are conscious it is not our own; a 
prompting to seek the higher ideal, a prompting which gives 
no instruction to determine what is right, for this must 
be done by the intellect; a prompting which is a calm, 
Serene, and persuasive impulse; a prompting unconditioned 
by consideration of consequences, but containing assurance 


of untold and unimaginable satisfaction; a prompting urging 
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us to fulfill all righteousness. This prompting is from the 
inner source of our being; it is not our own, and when we 
act in accordance with it, Creation of the world begins 
again; Being flows into existence through action, with lov- 
ing impulse to fulfill all righteousness. TZhis is the revela- 
tion of the secret of existence. We were not urged by out- 
ward considerations; we were not led by necessity; we 
knew not all the results; but our action was a free yielding 
to the impulse of the Spirit. It is thus revealed unto us by 
the Spirit that a Loving Purpose originates and controls the 
world of conscious existence for the highest good. 

It is thus that Religion derives its teaching of freedom 
and purpose as the origin of existence. And it is only in 
the case of a free action performed through love for it as 
right that the religious consciousness exists. Where there 
is no contrary desire, where the perception of that which is 
fitting is of itself sufficient to produce right action, as in the 
processes of reasoning upon abstract truth, or in making a 
convenient tool, or producing a beautiful work of art, then 
there is no consciousness of religious action. The Spirit is 
first revealed in Nature when it is felt as a higher prompt- 
ing in distinction from a lower desire in the consciousness. 

In the earlier stages of existence this distinction has not 
asserted itself. In the earliest impulses to action, desire in 
the creature had not distinguished itself from the prompting 
of the Creator. The appetency of the inorganic elements to 
seek each other in harmonious relations was in unison with 
the impulse of the creating spirit. In the next stages — 
namely, of organic life, — while there is more deviation possi- 
ble, the higher impulse constantly dominates as instinct. 
But as desire is gradually developed, it is developed as a 
desire for a separate, selfish, and immediate pleasure. And 
when, by an improving organism, higher pleasures become 
possible, a conscious distinction begins to take place between 
the lower and the higher, the desire for the lower is felt to 
be a desire of the lower nature, — the self; the prompting 
to seek the higher, the ideal, is felt to be from within, and 
not of self. 
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When this differentiation between human desire and the 
higher prompting of the Spirit first occurred, no retrospect 
of memory or history can tell. None can tell when the 
animal became human. It is forever before the beginning of 
consciousness, in the individual or the race. It was the 
stage of development at which morality and religion began. 

Religion is, therefore, older than consciousness. Its teach- 
ing antedates the discoveries of knowledge. Its authority is 
always of the past. No utterance can be found of it which 
can be said to be the first. Its assurance is not of individual 
authority, not as this man’s belief or that man’s belief, but 
of the authority of the human race, as a revelation in the 
secret sources of human nature. The religious assurance 
always turns to an unbroken succession from the beginning 
as its authority. And yet that authority has no assurance 
save as the revelation is renewed in each consciousness. No 
outward or visible proof of this transcendent truth of relig- 
ion can substantiate it. The Spirit is its own witness. 

This prompting of the spirit —something which you feel 
and I feel, and which seems to make so little difference to 
the outward world whether we feel it or not, whether we 
obey it or treat it as a fancy, something unsubstantial 
and without force, having no perceptible place or effect in 
the world of sense or ideas, a mere aspect of the world, 
a mere smile upon its features, the spirit with which we go 
to our work or suffer opposition, —is nevertheless the secret 
purpose of existence, the secret promise of all blessedness, 
is the God of the Universe revealing himself in this way to 
our consciousness. It is a revelation in human nature com- 
mon to all men, never asserting itself as a positive fact of 
outward knowledge, but with all degrees of assurance 
according to its acceptance or its rejection. This revelation 
indeed constitutes human nature, and can never leave us or 
forsake us unless we fall back below the level of humanity, 
when it will cease to be felt as differing from animal 
desire. 

Through this loop-hole has come into the world a revela- 
tion of that which is behind the veil; through this, the 
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Unknown Being has revealed himself as a Spirit, and has 
revealed the purpose and the promise of existence. ‘The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but the things 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our children for- 
ever.” Wonderful revelation in human nature! “Two 
things,” said Kant, “fill me with awe: the starry heavens 
above, and the moral sense within.” Yes; He has beset us 
behind and before, throwing out the vastness and the mys- 
tery of visible existence before us, and silently uttering the 
mystery of being from within. 

This is the revelation of marvellous and increasing light 
contained in the pages of the Bible. Its simplest utterance 
is one from the beginning, without visible sign or symbol, 
the word of the Spirit,—“I am”; suffering no graven 
image of itself to be formed, no intellectual conception. It 
was that law which Paul delighted in after the inward man, 
while he felt another law in his members warring against it. 
It was that revelation of the Father which was in Christ 
when some one said, ‘‘Show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us;” and he said, “ Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me?... Believest thou not that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me? The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” It was that spirit 
which he helped to quicken in their hearts, until its prompt- 
ing should be followed, and its promise assured to them; till 
the Spirit should bear witness with their spirits that they 
were the -children of God, and they could say, “I am per- 
suaded that neither things present nor things to come, nor 
life nor death, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God.” 

Such is the origin and foundation of our belief in the 
truths of religion. We do not claim that such belief contra- 
dicts the truths of science, or is contradicted by them; but 
simply that the outward world does not furnish the sugges- 
tion. Undoubtedly the outward universe is an illustration | 
of the Being of God, and “the invisible things of Him are 
clearly seen from the creation of the world, being understood 
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by the things that are made”; but never are they thus seen 
or understood till the teaching has first come from the Spirit. 
For, as it is expressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” 

Religious truths are spiritual truths. They relate to a 
spirit and purpose ruling in existence, which by the nature 
of the case can never be known as a fact, but must be spirit- 
ually discerned. Eliminate the assurance of these truths’ 
from existence, and the facts of the actual universe and the 
process of affairs will remain the same, but the spirit of our 
life, its immortal joy and hope, are gone. 

“Ts it, then, but a fancy that is gone?” anxiously asks 
the earnest human heart, to.day; “or is there a foundation 
for my belief, reasonable and true, and which cannot be 
shaken?” To such an inquiry let us not answer that we are 
only sure of what we know, and that we can only know 
what the outward world has to offer us, through sense or in- 
tellect; but let us bid the inquirer fall back upon that testi- 
mony of the Spirit — that revelation in human nature,— of 
which, as being the very basis of our consciousness, we can be 
surer than of anything outward whatever. This revelation 
from the past, out of the source from which we sprung, has 
been the authority for all believers. The truth is in us all 
awaiting development; it becomes a revelation to each one, 
in proportion as each one puts that trust in it which he is in- 
wardly prompted to do, and makes its assurance strong by 
fulfilling it in the life. “Believe and live; believe by liv- 
ing”; this is the secret of all the sects. 

A spirit in our hearts calmly and lovingly persuading, but 
never compelling —to follow always that which is reason- 
able, and to fulfil all righteousness,— is the testimony of all 
who have attained to moral consciousness, or have not fallen 
below it. It is a spirit unutterable in all its meaning, sug- 
gesting all possible realizations of perfection, suggesting help 
and comfort by the way, and an immortal hope. The merest 
child understands its meaning. Yielding to it, in the first 
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step taken in obedience to its impulse, we are aware also that 
we are following on, towards some unimaginable end of per- 
fection and blessedness; towards exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises. Thus courage is born, and trust and patience, 
out of our faith, and hope, and love, for these are the fruits 
of the Spirit. 

And how, once more, are we assured that the Spirit which 
thus works in us is the Spirit which originated and controls 
the world for purposes of the highest good? Because it is 
thus working in us, now, for the building of the world. The 
world is not yet finished. The Spirit which moved upon the 
face of the waters, and has worked through the lower stages 
of existence, is moving in the depths of our nature to-day. 
“My Father worketh hitherto,” said Christ, “and I work.” 
The miracle of creation is to be renewed by us to-day. The 
objective elements are before us; the ideas of Truth, Beauty, 
and Right are before our intellects; Force exists, present in 
our wills, in vital connection with Matter. The Spirit 
prompts us, out of these elements, to create a new. world 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

Only he who yields to the Spirit, in this new creation, can 
have the assurance that the world is thus created. No one’ 
ean tell with what purpose the world is created, save him 
who helps to create it. No examination of its structure or 
processes can discern the motive which originated it. No 
induction from its laws can demonstrate a moral purpose in 
them. No generalization from its tendencies can predict the 
final issue. Only they who have wrought towards its com- 
pletion —by the fulfilment of all righteousness, without 
which it is not complete —can give an unimpeachable testi- 
mony of the motive which has wrought, and the result which 
is promised. 

It is thus that the truths of religion, so remarkably re- 
vealed in Christ, are also so remarkably verified in him. He 
is assured that all things are made by God, because he is 
working together with him in the same great work, — of build- 
ing up the ideal kingdom of God into the actual kingdom 


of the world. 
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DR. THOMAS GUTHRIE AND THE FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND.* 


As far back in the history of the Scotch Church as when 
Claverhouse butchered, at the king’s bidding, the godly- 
minded Covenanters, there was a spirit of independence 
which was ill at’ ease with anything like State interference 
with the affairs spiritual of the heritage of Christ. That 
spirit increased as Christianity became better understood, till 
in 1833 the Church courts passed the veto act. This was 
an act giving the power to each church to veto the appoint- 
ment of a minister who should be unsatisfactory to a certain 
number of regular communicants. The law courts adjudged 
this veto act to be illegal, and contended that inasmuch as 
the State owned the churches, the manses, and the glebes, 
and paid the stipends, she must be allowed to say who should 
have them. | 

The more spiritual-minded among the clergy admitted 
that the State might control the temporalities of the Church, 
even to the extent of taking them away; but they contended 
for independence in matters of discipline and doctrine. Nor 
was this a mere theoretical difference. Cases came up where 
the ministers had, in justice to conscience and the cause of 
right, to refuse to ordain to the sacred office certain men 
who had received an appointment from the Crown, through 
some Lord or Laird who himself might be an Episcopalian, 
or a Jew, or an avowed Atheist, and whose appointee might 
have little more to recommend him than that he was a good 
huntsman, or an agreeable companion at a dinner party. 
The Church courts had now, by 1833, men enough of spirit- 
ual-mindedness to take strong ground for the Church. 
They claimed the right to refuse to ordain unsuitable per- 
sons, and that they, the Church courts, must be the judges 


* Autobiography and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 2vols. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers. See also Unitarian Review for December, 1875. 
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as to qualifications, and they claimed the right to depose 
unsuitable persons. - 

It was a distinct issue, and there was but little trouble in 
Scotland to get the people to understand it. But in Eng- 
land it was poorly understood. The Church there was so 
- utterly subservient to the Crown, and seemed to care not to 
be otherwise, that Churchmen were not well qualified to un- 
_ derstand the spiritual independence of the Scotch, and con- 
strued their steadfastness to principle as stubbornness and 
hostility to the State. 

The clergy saw plainly what they had to expect from the 
courts and from Parliament, and they wisely set about the 
proper enlightening of the people. And during the ten 
years from 1833 to 1843 over the length and breadth of Scot- 
land the discussion went on. Not a village or hamlet of the 
country but was in commotion. 

The State party was called “ Moderates”; the independent, 
or evangelical, party was called “ Non-intrusionists”; 7. e., 
they believed in no intruding of ministers on congregations 
which did not desire them. It may seem to many here and 
now, who have never known anything but voluntaryism, as 
a very simple issue; but there and then it involved many 
interests, and developed for the time being not a little hard 
and bitter feeling, often among those who were of the same 
household. What the law courts and the Parliament had 
denied, those heroic and faithful servants of Christ appealed 
to the people for, and appealed not in vain. 

The crisis was reached in 1843, and here is an extract 
from a speech of Dr. Guthrie which shows where he stood : — 

Sir, it has been my dream by night and my thought by day (and 
intensely have I thought upon it) that there is just one thing my rey- 
erend fathers and brethren should take into the account, — not what is 
their duty to the Established Church, but what is their duty to the 
Church of Christ. Let us not take thought for the temporalities. I am 
indifferent to them, and I don’t care a straw for ’3 speech last night. 
(Some one had spoken cautioning moderation and compromise.) I have 
a higher speech from the Master, one who said: “There is no man that 
hath ieft house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this 
present time, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 

4 
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This was spoken in presence of nearly five hundred min- 
isters, the very “Chivalry of the Church,” as Lord Cock- 
burn called them. In May. 1842, the Church’s Claim of 
Rights had been forwarded to the Crown, but not till Jan. 
4, 18438, did Her Majesty speak, and then through Sir James 
Graham the Church’s claim was pronounced to be “unrea- 
sonable,” and the document intimated that the government 
could not advise Her Majesty to acquiesce in these demands. 
This was what some had hoped and others feared. Nothing 
now remained but to hear the decision of Parliament, and 
should the voice of the Crown be supported by either of the 
two houses, the Church must accept the question as settled. 

On the 7th of March, 1843, the subject was brought 
before the House of Commons. An historian of the occa- 
sion says: — 

Grave as the question was, and momentous as were the interests which 
it involved, it did not succeed in collecting as many as half the members 
of the Lower House of Parliament to hear it debated. A railway bill has 
often proved amore potent spell with which to conjure members from 
the clubs and dinner-parties of the metropolis, than a cause on which 


there hung the integrity and stability of a great national religious insti- 
tution, and the worldly fortunes of hundreds of ministers of Christ. 


It was very different in Scotland. The news from London 
was watched and waited for in every city, town, and village 
there with feverish anxiety. That night Dr. Guthrie was 
addressing a meeting of over four thousand persons in Glas- 
gow. In this speech, among other things, he said: — 


Would to God that he would this night take into his hand the hearts of 
our Senators, and open their eyes before it be too late! The knell of the 
Church of Scotland is ringing this night in London. The eleventh hour 
has struck. We have resolved never to give up our principles. We shall 
leave the Church. We shall give them their stipends, their manses, their 
glebes, and their churches. These’ are theirs, and, let them take them. 
But we cannot give them up the crown rights of Christ, and we cannot 
give them up our people’s privileges. 

The history of the Church of Scotland has been a history of aggression 
on the part of the State, of suffering and resistance on the part of the 
Church; and if this night in Parliament they say you must sell your 


birthright for a mess of pottage, then I say I am done for my lifetime with 
the Establishment. 
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It is a matter of history that Mr. Fox Maule’s motion for 
a Committee of Inquiry into the affairs of the Church of 
Scotland was lost upon a division by a vote of two hundred 
and eleven to seventy-six. 

The General Assembly of the Church was convened on 
the 18th of May, 1843, in St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 
On the morning of that day as Dr. Guthrie was leaving his 
home, he turned round for a moment to his wife, and said in 
resolute yet cheerful tones: “ Well, Anne, this is the last 
time I go out at this door a minister of an Established 
Church.” 

Nearly twenty years after he thus spoke of it: — 


There is something more eloquent than speech. I am bold to say that 
Hall, Foster, or Chalmers never preached a sermon so impressive or sub- 
lime as the humblest minister of our Church did on the 18th day of May, 
1843, when he gave up his living to retain his principles, and joined the 
crowd that, bursting from the doors of St. Andrew’s Church, with Chal- 
mers at its head, marched out file by file, in steady ranks, giving God’s 
people, who anxiously thronged the streets, occasion to weep tears, not of 
grief but of joy, as they cried, “They come! They come! Thank God, 
they come!” 


The question of Church disestablishment has become 
somewhat familiar to our ears. The work has begun in 
Treland of compelling the Church to forego the sweets of 
State support. But here was a Church led by a band of 
self-sacrificing men voluntarily disestablishing and disendow- 
ing itself, —laying on the altar of conscience a revenue of 
more than $500,000 a year. “These men are mad, and the 
pity is there is no lunatic asylum big enough to hold 
them!” said one of their bitterest opponents at the time. 
But Mr. Gladstone on the floor of the House of Commons, 
in 1870, described the Free Church of Scotland in its exo- 
dus, as “a body to whose moral attitude scarcely any word 
weaker or lower than majesty is, according to the spirit 
historical, justly applicable.” The exact number of ministers 
who left the Establishment for conscience’ sake was four 
hundred and seventy-four. 

And it was a very significant fact that all the foreign 
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EY 
missionaries gave in their adherence to the outgoing party. 
If there were any truly devoted and consecrated men in 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland, surely the mission- 
aries were among the foremost, and not unnaturally their 
action was looked forward to with some anxiety. 

Just six days after the event of the 18th of May, and long 
before any of them could be heard from, Dr. Guthrie felt 
very confident about them, and said : — 

The missionaries have not yet opened their mouths on this question. 
They must within a period of three months raise their voice, and I 
venture to say — I will stake the whole cause on it—that not the voice 
of one single missionary will be lifted up for those we have left, but 
for us. 

It was a bold prediction to make; but the result proved 
his wisdom, — they all pronounced for the outgoing party. 
The first Sunday after the famous 18th of May, Dr. Guthrie 
preached in the Methodist Chapel, and there he preached 
till his new church was built on the Castle Hill, — Free St. 
John’s. 

And the church building which followed throughout Scot- 
land, from Tweed side to John O’Groat’s, was something 
marvellous. Well do I remember the erection of the first 
church of the new body in my native village of Fochabers. 
It was built of wood, and a wooden house of any kind was a 
rare thing to see. The Duke of Richmond, on whose estate 
the parish was, could not be expected to grant many favors, 
being a high-and-dry Tory, and an Episcopalian. But in the 
neighboring ship-building villages of Garmouth and Kingston, 
across the river Spey (and out of the duke’s domains), there 
was plenty of lumber, and hundreds of ready hands and will- 
ing hearts. And from these villages the men came of a 
Friday morning, and on the next Sunday, service was held 
in the new church. And so it was in numbers of places. 
But those temporary structures were soon to be superseded 
by edifices worthy of the spirit of the men who had left 
their sure incomes and comfortable manses. 

Prophets abounded’ everywhere who volubly predicted 
the end of all this in five years. But that has proved to be 
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a mistake. Never has such a spectacle of liberality been _ 
witnessed. The first year of her existence, the Free Church 
of Scotland raised the sum of $1,619,355; but even her most 
ardent friends feared this could not be long continued. 
From 1843 to 1873-4— thirty-one years, —her adherents 
have raised close on fifty-five millions of dollars ($55,000,- 
000).. During twelve months in 1873-4, she raised $2,550,000, 
asum nearly double the whole State revenue of the Scotch 
Establishment. She has now nine hundred churches, eight 
hundred manses; divinity halls at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen; and, as Baron Bunsen says, “exerts an amount of 
moral activity which pales the glory of all the State Churches 
in the world.” 

But it took time to build all these churches and manses, 
and many a poor country minister had to endure very severe 
hardships because of his fidelity to principle. With Dr. 
Guthrie and most of the ministers in large cities it made 
but little difference to their income. But they were not 
of the stuff to forget their less favored brethren, and so the 
Manse Fund was collected, and the Sustentation Fund scheme 
was projected. These country ministers were not the men 
to parade their hardships; but with some of them it was like 
tearing out their hearts to tear themselves away from their 
life-long homes. These are somewhat easy-going times in 
comparison; not that men are unwilling to make sacrifices 
for principle now as readily as then, but occasion does not 
now offer as it did then; but where is the Christian minister 
worthy of the name who will not feel proud that such sacri- 
fices have been made by men of his own guild? 

Let Dr. Guthrie tell us a couple of incidents in his experi- 
ence which he came in contact with just before the “ dis- 
ruption” :— 

A minister in a certain district of country said to me, “You think 
there is no chance of settlement (7. e., between the State authorities and 
the Church).” “No,” said I, “we are as sure of being out as that the 
sun shall rise to-morrow.” I was struck by something like a groan, which 


came from the very heart of the mother of the family. They had had 
many trials; there had been cradles and coffins in that home. There was 
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not a flower or a shrub or a tree but was dear to them; some of them 
were planted by the hands of those who were in their graves. That 
woman’s heart was like to break. 

In another locality there was a venerable mother who had gone to the 
place when it was a wilderness, but who, with her husband had turned it 
into an Eden. Her husband had died there. Her son was now the min- 
ister. This venerable woman was above eighty years of age; yes, and I 
never felt more disposed to give up my work than in that house. 

I could contemplate the children being driven from their home; but 
when I looked on that venerable widow and mother, with the snows and 
sorrows of eighty years upon her head, and saw her anxiety about two | 
things; namely, that Lord Aberdeen should bring in a bill which should 
settle the question; but her anxiety at the same time, that if Lord Aber- 
deen did not bring in a, satisfactory measure, her son should do his duty; 
I could not but feel it was something like a cruel work to tear out such a 
venerable tree—to tear her away from the house which was dearest to 
her on earth. 


But he never doubted that the country ministers would be 
equal to the emergency. He said: — 

Talk of pity! The few men who have deserted us need it, — degraded 
in the world’s eye, and, what is worse, degraded in their own; but, sir, 
there needs no pity for the man who, six weeks after this, shall with his 
wife and children go forth from the manse to the humble cottage. A 
clear conscience will shed an everlasting sunshine upon that family, 
giving zest to the plainest fare and the humblest board. 


After the eventful day had come and gone, and when 
those who were too blind to see its glory had raised the 
calumnious cry that the ministers were sorry enough that 
they had gone, Dr. Guthrie bore this testimony : — 

I have had occasion to enter many of the cottages where our ministers 
are now living, and I say as an honest man, that there never was a 
greater calumny than to allege that any of these men regret the step they 
have taken; but, let me tell you, that, contented and quiet and happy in 
their privations, there are many of them subsisting, with their families, 
on one-third of their former incomes. 

Their salaries from the Crown were, none of them, more 
than enough to keep them in decent and comfortable con- 
dition. Dr. Guthrie’s own salary was not more than $2,000 
in the city, and the country salaries were all much lower. 

To remedy this to some extent, the Sustentation Fund 
scheme was started. This was a general fund, of which 
every minister in the church was to receive a like sum, 
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enough to keep the wolf at a respectable distance from the 
door, even if for a time the door must be a humble one. 
In 1843-4 this fund amounted to $305,000. It had increased 
in 1844—5 to $380,000. In 1864-5, the last statistics I have 
at hand, it was over $600,000. A small pension is paid to the 
widows and orphans of deceased ministers, and also to retired 
brethren. Just as much interest is manifested to-day as thirty 
years ago to keep up the amount of this yearly fund. It is 
‘a yearly contribution from the churches. Each minister re- 
ceives at least his proportion of this fund; but each separate 
church is expected to supplement this amount, and there are 
but few congregations where: this is not done. The sum of 
$750 to each man has been the maximum aimed at, but it 
has not quite come up to this because of the increase of new 
congregations, and the income of widows and orphans. But 
it may be doubted whether any unendowed church on earth 
can show a better general record in this respect for a period 
of thirty years. To remedy the evil of unsuitable places for 
the ministers to dwell in, the Manse Fund was started. To 
Dr. Guthrie fell the largest share of the work of raising this 
fund. It was in May, 1845, that it was determined to raise 
at once $250,000, which should be ultimately swelled to 
$500,000. This, it must be remembered, out of a people who 
had hardly any of the landed gentry among them, and after 
they had raised by the second year of the Church’s existence, 
no less a sum than $3,485,000 for churches, schools, colleges, 
and ministerial support, and it will not be wondered at, when 
it is said that some of the friends of the cause deemed the 
scheme a wild one. But so impressed with the importance 
to the permanency of the cause of having suitable dwellings 
for the clergy were some of the brethren, Dr. Guthrie 
especially, that it was determined to enter upon the work of 
raising the fund at once. 

The choice of Dr. Guthrie to undertake this work was 
due to the sagacity of the wise Dr. Chalmers, a man held in 
the most affectionate regard by the Church of Scotland, and 
one to whom Dr. Guthrie looked up as to a superior being, 
but Dr. Guthrie’s inferior in the power of appeal. For such 
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a service the choice could not have been wiser. Not only by 
nature was he adapted for the work, but also by experience ; 
for, with a tender and impressible heart, he had come in con- 
tact with some of the most touching incidents in the self- 
sacrificing lives of some of the country brethren. Before 
the General Assembly of 1845 we hear him saying : — 


Some of you may have read in the Witness (the Free Church organ 
edited by Hugh Miller) an account of the death of Mr. Baird, the minis- 
ter of Cockburnspath, — a man of piety, a man of science, a man of amia- 
ble disposition, and of the kindest heart; a man dealt most unkindly by, 
though he would not have done a cruel or unjust thing to the meanest of 
God’s creatures. I was asked to go and preach for a collection in aid of 
his manse last winter. He left one of the loveliest manses in Scotland. 
He might have lived in comfort in Dunbar, seven or eight miles away, 
but what was to become of his people? “No,” said Mr. Baird; “be the 
consequences what they may, I shall stand by my own people.” I went 
out last winter and found him in a mean cottage, consisting of two 
rooms, “a but and a ben,” with a cellar-like closet below, and a garret 
above. Night came, and I asked where I was to sleep. He showed me a 
closet; the walls were damp, no fire could be put in it. I looked horrified 
at the place, but there was no better. «“ Now,” said I to Mr. Baird, 
“where are you to sleep?” “Come,” said he, “and I will show you.” 
So he climbed a sort of trap stair and got up to the garret, and there was 
the minister’s study, with a chair, a table, and a flock bed. A few inches 
above were the slates of the roof without any covering, and as white with 
hoar frost within as they were white with snow without. When he came 
down the next morning after a sleepless night, I asked him how he had 
been, and he told me he had never closed an eye from the cold; his very 
breath on the blankets was frozen as hard as the ice outside. J say that 
man lies in a martyr’s grave. 


Some of the most touching and pathetic instances might 
be quoted did space allow; but enough has been given to 
show how by experience Dr. Guthrie was prepared for such 
a work. He began, and such was his power over the people, 
that at the end of twelve months he could report $580,000. 


He bore public testimony to the readiness of the people to 
help the good cause. He said : — 


I could bring forward instances in which I have actually restrained 
people from subscribing. In fact, wherever I went, I found I was no 
beggar at all. Ours were the Senerous grapes, and not the husks to which 
it was necessary to apply the screw. So far from pressing, I have often 
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been struck with the way in which many a one put down his subscription. 
When my heart was full and I was ready to express my thanks, many 
and many a time I have been answered: “You have not to thank us, 
Mr. Guthrie; but we have to thank you for giving us an opportunity to 
subscribe.” 


Out of this general fund each congregation could draw 
$1,000 to aid in the erection of a manse. What more was 


needed, must be raised by local effort, and it was not long 
before every minister was comfortably housed. Still, not a 
little difficulty was experienced from the fact that the landed 
gentry often refused to permit churches or manses to be 
erected on their land. Some congregations were subjected 
to the greatest hardships. And not unfrequently had they 
to meet in the open air to hold their services. All offers to 
purchase sites for churches or manses were; on some estates, 
peremptorily refused. More than once Dr. Guthrie ad- 
dressed, for an hour at a time, a congregation standing in 
the open road, under a pelting storm of sleet and rain. Let 
him describe one of these conventicles. He writes in a letter 


to his wife : — 
Lanecuorm, Feb. 4, 1844. 

Well wrapped up, I drove out yesterday to Canobie, the hills white with 
snow, the roads covered ankle-deep in many places with slush, the wind 
high and cold, thick rain lashing on, and the Esk by our side all the way, 
roaring in the snowy flood between bank and brae. We passed Johnnie 
Armstrong’s tavern, yet strong, even in its ruins; and, after a drive of four 
miles, a turn of the road brought me in view of a sight which was over- 
powering, and would have brought salt tears into the eyes of any man of 
common humanity. There under the naked branches of some spreading 
oak-trees, at a point where a country road joined the turnpike, stood a 
tent, around or rather in front of which were gathered a large group of 
muftled men and women, with some little children, a few sitting, most of 
them standing, and some venerable widows cowering under the scanty 
shelter of an umbrella. On all sides, each road was adding a stream of 
plaided men and muffled women to the group, till the congregation had 
increased to between five and six hundred, gathered on the very road, and 
waiting my forthcoming from a mean inn where I had found shelter till 
the hour of worship had come. 

During the psalm-singing and first prayer I was in the tent; but, 
finding that I would be uncomfortably confined, I took up my position on 
a chair in front, having my hat on my head, my Coddington buttoned close 
up to my throat, and a pair of bands, which were wet enough with rain 
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ere the service was over. The rain lashed on heavily during the latter 
part of the sermon, but none budged; and when my hat was off during 
the last prayer, some man kindly extended an umbrella over my head. I 
was so interested, and so were the people, that our forenoon service con- 
tinued over two hours. At the close, I felt so much for the people — it 
was such a sight to see old men and women, some children, and one or 
two people pale and sickly, and apparently near the grave, all wet and 
benumbed with the keen wind and cold rain — that I proposed to have no 
afternoon service; but this met with universal dissent, and one and all 
declared that if I would hold on they would stay on the road to midnight. 
So we met again at three o’clock, and it poured on, almost without inter- 
mission, during service ; and that over, shaken cordially by many a hand, 
I go into the gig and drive here in time for evening service, followed, 
through rain in heaven and the wet snow in the roads, by a number of 
the people. I hope that the Lord will bless the word, and with spiritual 
grace make up to the people for their bodily suffering. 

Such scenes were not without their effect on the people 
themselves, and even on those who were not their friends. 
For when Mr. Fox Maule introduced a bill into the House 
of Commons in May, 1846, to compel proprietors to grant 
sites for churches to the members of any Christian congrega- 
tion, it received the support of those who had been bitter 
enemies of the Free Church. A committee of inquiry was 
appointed, and before it Dr. Guthrie, with others, was sum- 
moned. 

Among the questions asked him by Sir James Graham, 
was the following: “ You claiming sites for the Free Church 
upon the great and general principle of toleration, are you 
of opinion that that toleration ought to extend, and would 
extend, if pushed to its legitimate consequences, to the 
granting of sites for Roman Catholics?” Sir J ames, no 
doubt, thought he had Dr. Guthrie here, for the average 
Free Churchman has few stronger antipathies than those 
against the Catholics. But he had mistaken his man. Dr. 
Guthrie replied, “I would grant a site to a Mohammedan — 
to any man who desired to worship God according to his 
own conscience.” “Jew or Mohammedan?” “Yes,” Mr. 
G. W. Hope questioned, “Or idolater?” Dr. Guthrie 
answered, “Yes; I have no right to stand between a man 
and his God, whatever that God may be.” Mr. Fox Maule 
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put in, “It would not at all deter them from doing their 
best, and taking every means in their power to convert the 
Jew, Mohammedan, or idolater?” Dr. Guthrie: “Certainly 
not; I think it would be one way of preventing that conver- 
sion to refuse them.” 

The committee reported unanimously that it was a hard- 
ship which the people ought not to be subjected to, and 
expressed the hope that every just ground of complaint 
might be speedily removed. And by degrees they were 
removed, though in some places tardily. At length, how- 
ever, in 1862, Dr. Guthrie was able to say from the Moder- 
ator’s Chair of the General Assembly, “We have outlived 
persecution.” 

Dr. Guthrie’s incessant exhaustive labors began to tell 
upon even his massive frame. As early as 1848 he had to 
accept the unwelcome advice of his three friends, Dr. Alison, 
Professor Miller, and Dr. Fairbairn, to relinquish for a time 
all pulpit and pastoral effort. His parish made him a gift 
of $3,000 to enable him and his wife to leave home for a 
season of change and rest. It was two years before he was 
able to resume labor, and then with the constant reminder 
that he must spend himself sparingly. His heart had become 
disordered. 

In the fall of 1849 he returned to his pulpit to preach 
one sermon each Sunday. In 1855, his first volume of 
sermons appeared. This volume is now in its fortieth thou- 
sand. His second volume, The City and its Sins, has run up 
to fifty thousand. Two other volumes he published before 
he retired from the active work of the ministry, which he 
was compelled by failing strength to do in 1864. Though 
unable to take the care of a parish, he was still able to write, 
and became editor of the Sunday Magazine, a position which 
he continued to occupy till the time of his departure. Ten 
days before his death he sat up in bed and corrected proofs 
for that journal. He died at St. Leonard’s, in the south of 
England, where he had gone because of the mildness of the 
climate and salubrity of the air. His natural courtesy and 
charming manner remained with him to the end. Express- 
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ing regret at what he termed the trouble he was giving his 
friends, with a gleam of humor in his face he said: “ You 
remember how that old scoundrel, Charles II., begged his 
courtiers to excuse him for being ‘such an unconscionable 
time in dying.’”’ 

The whole country was aroused at the prospect that the 
man who had held the attention of the public so long and so 
well was about to depart. Telegrams were sent to his 
family from all quarters, including one from Her Majesty, 
from Windsor. She continued to inquire concerning him till 
the day of his death. In his last days he was fond of sing- 
ing, and would have some members of his family sing in the 
next room. About two days before he died he asked them 
to sing some Scotch songs, “John Anderson, my Jo,” and 
the “Land o’ the Leal,” both plaintive wails. In reply to a 
question one day what he would like them to sing, he said, 
“Just give me a bairn’s hymn;” a child once more he had 
become. The description of his last hours as given by his 
son is very touching. He died on the 24th of F ebruary, 1873. 
His remains were laid in the beautiful Grange Cemetery, 
Edinburgh, and seldom has there been seen such a funeral. 
Perhaps the most touching feature in the procession was the 
presence of two hundred and thirty children from his origi- 
nal ragged schools, many of whom might have said, as one 
little girl was overheard to say, “He was all the father I 
ever knew.” The words of his friend, Prof. John Stuart 
Blackie, will be a fit close to this paper : — 

“The city weeps; with slow and solemn show 
The dark-plumed pomp sails through the crowded way, 
And walls and roofs are topped with thick display 
Of waiting eyes that watch the wending woe. 
What man was here, to whose last fateful march, 
The marshalled throng its long-drawn convoy brings, 
Like some great conqueror’s when victory swings 
Her vans o’er flower-spread path and wreathéd arch? 
No conqueror’s kind was here, nor conqueror’s kin, 
But a strong-breasted, fervid-hearted man 
Who from dark dens redeemed, and haunts of sin, 
The city waifs, the loose unfathered clan, 


With prouder triumph than when wondering Rome 
Went forth, all eyes, to bring great Casar home.” 
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And this was the man who, after ten years of faithful 
preparation for his work, had to wait five years for a chance 
to preach. The man who can read the Autobiography and 
Memoir of Dr. Guthrie without being inspired with a noble 
ambition to devote and consecrate himself more unreservedly 
to the service of God and man, needs to be pitied and prayed 
for. ; 

J. B. GREEN. 


THE ENDURING ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS 
POSITIVISM. 


Religious positivism is simply the religious theory which 
we find connected with the positive philosophy of Auguste 
Comte. -There are those who affirm that the two things 
have only a personal connection as having both originated 
from the same fertile brain ; that they have no logical connec- 
tion whatsoever. ‘This was the opinion of John Stuart Mill, 
who united with a great respect, an almost boundless admi- 
ration, for the philosophy of Comte, a great dislike, an almost 
boundless condemnation of his religious system as developed 
in his later writings. There are not wanting, however, care- 
ful students of Comte who insist that there is a perfect 
logical connection between the two parts of his system, the 
philosophical and the religious. Allowing that there is an 
immense difference in the character of his earlier and later 
writings, that while the earlier are coldly intellectual, the 
later are ardently emotional, they contend that the later 
are but the natural development of the earlier. And how- 
ever this may be in the multitudinous details of his later 
writings, it is undoubtedly true, and Mr. Mill himself would 
hardly have denied this, of the great leading principles. His 
philosophy is without cause, and his religion is without God. 
Here surely there is logical connection. A causeless philoso- 
phy inevitably correlates itself with a Godless religion. But 
is not the expression a Godless religion a solecism? Does 
not the qualifying adjective destroy the noun; the noun 
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destroy the qualifying adjective? Can one be Godless and 
religious at the same time? Comte himself answered this 
question with an unfaltering affirmative. He flattered him- 
self that he was the most religious man in Europe; that his 
teachings were destined to religionize the world, not by 
resuscitating the old creeds and cultuses, but by substituting 
for them others of far higher truth and greater dignity. 
John Stuart Mill, himself a theist, allows the possibility of a 
religion without God, and suggests that such a religion 
“may be, even to Christians, an instructive and profitable 
object of contemplation.” 

Without stopping here and now to question the propriety 
of this use of language, let us suit our convenience by allow- 
ing Comte to have his way. So doing we shall arrive the 
sooner at some perception of the sort of religion that was 
possible, and is, for one who is not only atheistic in his 
intellectual conclusions, but also anti-theistic in his feeling. 
This was Comte’s state of mind. Intellectually he was sim- 
ply atheistic; that is, he did not affirm God. No more did 
he deny him. Emotionally he was anti-theistic; that is, he 
was opposed to the conception and idea of God ; was glad, not 
sorry, that it was impossible to affirm Him. What were the 
traits of such a man’s religion? Some of them grand enough, 
and some of them infinitely ridiculous. I am perpetually 
reminded by him of Swedenborg. Like him he is continually 
expressing the finest thoughts, the noblest sentiments; like 
him he is as often guilty of the most puerile and offensive 
oddities of thought and sentiment; like him he is consumed 
by an appalling egotism. The voluminous arcana of the one 
suggest the voluminous courses and system of the other. 
Comte had a “ cerebral crisis,” as he calls it, —a brain fever 
followed by a period of insanity, which may account for some 
of his vagaries. Swedenborg also had a “cerebral crisis,” and 
in his case the relation between it and his vagaries is clearly 
evident to all who have not yet enrolled themselves as his 
disciples. Last, but not least, the most infinitesimal germ of 
anything like a sense of humor never seems to have been 
lodged and fertilized in the brain of either of these truly 
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remarkable men, and without some sense of humor there is 
no safeguard against puerility and absurdity for any human 
intellect. 

What other people have generally called the positive relig- 
ion, Comte himself preferred to call the religion of humanity ; 
the “of” here not having the sense of for, but denoting that 
humanity was the object of religious adoration and religious 
service; that it was to be to his followers that fountain of 
spiritual peace and blessing which God is or ought to be to 
those who put their faith in him. Comte had no God, but 
he must have something in place of one, something to rever- 
ence, something to love, something to serve. That some- 
thing was humanity, the Grand LHtre, as he called it, the 
Great Being, collective humanity, humanity past, present, 
and to be. This great collective existence, this Grand Etre, 
as he terms it, though the feelings it can excite are necessa- 
rily very different from those directed towards an ideally 
perfect being, has he urges, this advantage in respect to us: 
that it really needs our services, which Omnipotence cannot 
be supposed to do. That it cannot pay us back with an 
eternity of happiness for any service we may render, Comte 
does not consider an objection to his deity. Indeed he 
thinks, and on this point at-least many of my readers will 
agree with him entirely, that the popular teaching on this 
head tends to erect religion into a colossal piece of selfish- 
ness, which if it be as all agree a sin, “for time” is not 
stretched out into eternity merely “celestial prudence.” Of 
course the great majority of religious people would regard 
such a deity as this sublime abstraction as unworthy of com- 
parison with the first person in the Trinity. To me it seems 
not only worthy of comparison with the first person in the 
Trinity as popularly conceived, but infinitely superior to 
him, infinitely more lovable, adorable, and, I will add, respect- 
able, which means able to be respected; and I for one find 
myself easily able to respect the Great Being of Comte, but 
not able even to respect the God of Augustine and Edwards. 

Iam the more easily able to respect the Great Being of 
the positive religion because in order that this grand concep- 
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tion may have its full efficacy to ennoble and encourage us, 
Comte has enjoined upon us to regard it as composed in the 
past solely of those who in every age and variety of position 
have played their part worthily in life. His Grand Being is 
not the human race in its totality. It excludes the wicked 
and the drones, and it includes beings not human, members 
of the brute creation, or, as some one has suggested, “the 
mute creation” that have contributed to the comfort and the 
happiness of mankind. For this inclusion Comte has been 
laughed at a good deal. So much the worse for the laughers. 
On this head Comte was wiser than St. Paul who said, “ Doth 
God care for oxen?” A God who didn’t was no God for 
Comte, and would not be for me. 

As Comte had no God in the ordinary sense of that word, 
so had he no future life in the ordinary sense of this expres- 
sion. But as he had a substitute for God, so had he a sub- 
stitute for immortality. But it was purely subjective; 
death, as he defines it, being a passage from objective to 
subjective existence. That is, we shall continue to live 
after the cessation of our conscious life in the remembrance 
and posthumous adoration of mankind at large if we have 
done anything to deserve remembrance from them. He is 
not unaware that this degree of immortality is only for a 
few. The most of us can hardly hope that our descendants 
will keep green our memories for many generations : — 

A few short years, mayhap, our names shall live 
In children’s voices, and their children’s sweet ; 
Then all shall be as if we had not known 
This joy of life that is so strange and fleet. 


No, not exactly. Consciously it may be so. Our names 
will not be spoken, but whenever men take home to heart 
and life the thought of all the unknown dead who have con- 
tributed by word or deed to make life happier and better on 
the earth, they will unconsciously include us in their thought 
if we have so contributed. But there is better immortality 
than this subjective immortality of memory, or this inclusion 
with the multitudinous unknown in store for faithful souls ; 
this side, moreover, of a personal and conscious immortality. 
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We have an objective existence on the earth long after our 
departure from it. Long? So long as the earth shall spin 
on its soft axis without jar or sound. Once having lived, 
we can no more: be dead forever. All memory of us may 
fail, but the influence of our lives for good or bad, and be it 
great or small, can never fail so long as man endures : — 


“ And all our rarer, better, truer self 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burthen of the world, 
.... Shall live till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll.” 


Possibly Comte himself did not do justice to this objec- 
tive immortality of the human spirit after its transformation. 
But his followers have not failed to do so. They have rung 
upon this thought no end of changes, many of them wonder- 
fully thrilling and inspiring. 

God, immortality, and duty are the three words about 
which our Christianity and general religiousness revolve. 
We have seen what Comte has to offer us as substitutes for 
God and immortality. Before inquiring whether we should 
do well to take what he has offered us in place of what we 
have, let us inquire what substitute if any he would make 
for our habitual conceptions of duty. His teaching on this 
head revolved continually about a word of his own coining, 
a word already pretty well domesticated in the vocabulary 
of our English speech,— altruism, that is, othertsm. To live 
for others is the sum and substance of his whole ethical 
theory. That, you will say, is Christianity as well as Posi- 
tivism. That is the Golden Rule. Comte did not so regard 
it. He meant it for something far more stern and exigent. 
For the Golden Rule he would fain substitute a rule of more 
ethereal and diviner substance. To do as we would be done 
by, to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, he thought was not 
sufficient. It smacked of personal calculations. We should 
endeavor not to love ourselves at all. There was nothing 
specially original in this. Buddhism had contended for the 
same high standard of morality twenty-two hundred years 
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before. Ascetic Christians without number had contended 
for it. It was the Roman Catholic rule of saintly living. 
With characteristic prudence another rule was fixed for 
ordinary men who were willing to put up with salvation and 
dispense with saintship. But Comte—and for this I honor 
him —made no such distinction. The best was none too 
good for all. If it was best to be a saint, all should be saints. 
He would have all able to address humanity as Thomas A 
Kempis addressed God: “May I love thee more than myself, 
nor myself at all save on account of thee.” With the famous 
dictum of our New England Dr. Hopkins—we should be will- 
ing to be damned for the glory of God, —he would have found 
no fault until he came to the last word, and for that he would 
have substituted humanity. You perceive then that it was 
no part of his religion to relax the obligations of morality. 
Mill says he was as much “ morality intoxicated ” as Spinoza 
was “God intoxicated.” He was rigidly ascetic. He would 
have starved every desire that points to personal gratifica- 
tion. He would make physical necessity the standard of 
eating, and drinking, and all other sensuous satisfaction. 
Even physical health he would not insist on too much lest 
he should encourage “personal calculations.” He would 
even advise austerities for their own sake in so far as they 
could be practiced without diminishing the vigor of the 
constitution, and making it less capable of being useful to 
others. His whole system of morality was a code of honor, 
and as such immensely superior, it must be allowed, to the 
“code of honor,” so-called, which is not yet extinct in civil- 
ized communities. As all the heroes and thinkers and 
workers of the past have contributed to our comfort and our 
happiness, we are bound in honor to transmit the natural 
and social order to our successors as much improved as pos- 
sible through our exertions. Christian morality has gener- 
ally been infected with the idea of reward. But Comte 
represented duty and self-denial not as struggles for reward, 
but as part payment of a debt which we inherit at our birth, 
and increase by every hour of our enjoyment of the advan- 
tages which have been accumulating for us through all the 
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past. There is one paymaster — Humanity — who is not a 
poor one, although he pays beforehand. But, since the past 
is past, we can pay our debt to that only to the present and 
the future, which is all right enough, seeing that past, pres- 
ent, and future are but names for different stages in the life 
of the one Great Being. 

The positive religion has not only a theology, or what cor- 
responds to the theology of other faiths, and a system of 
ethics, but also a ceremonial and an ecclesiastical, hierarchi- 
cal system, and it is these elements that have done most to 
bring it into disrepute. A dozen have been found ready to 
make the most of its ridiculous aspects for one willing to 
listen for the teacher’s inmost thought. And it cannot be 
denied that for those who are inclined to laugh, Comte’s 
ceremonial and ecclesiasticism, and many of the details of his 
ethical system, furnish abundant opportunity. It was the 
ceremonial and the ecclesiasticism that earned for him the 
taunt of Huxley, that his religion was “‘ Roman Catholicism 
minus Christianity.” Comte’s passion for detail was largely 
respousible for his absurdities. He could leave nothing for the 
wisdom of future generations to determine. He must make 
his system as complete, as comprehensive, as all-pervading as 
the system it was meant to supersede, which had been growing 
through a good deal more than eighteen Christian centuries. 
His carefully elaborated system had the absurd appearance of 
all carefully elaborated systems where the elaborator begins 
de novo. The ceremonies of our Roman Catholic and Episco- 
pal churches, if they could now for the first time be presented 
to the world, would seem just as ridiculous as the cere- 
monies of the positive religion. In fact, they are so, and they 
do not appear to be so, only because they have been growing 
up from immemorial time, and have the glamour of age about 
them, and the authority of custom. An elaborate ceremonial 
is a cumulative poison which the patient may unconsciously 
swallow in small doses, and fatally assimilate. Taken in 
large doses it is apt to act as an emetic, as do many other 
poisons, and so save the patient’s spiritual life. 

Of the three positive ideas corresponding to our habit- 
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ual conceptions of God, the future life, the law of duty, the 
one, to my mind, which has the most positive defects is that 
one which harmonizes most nearly with much of our accepted 
Christian teaching. I will not say that in regard to the law 
of duty Comte was too good a Christian, but I will say that 
he was too good a Roman Catholic, too good a Calvinist. 
His teaching on this head is unsatisfactory, not because it 
was lax but because it was too strict. Nor did his theory, 
like the Calvinists and Roman Catholics, have all sorts of 
nice little arrangements for evading its natural operation. 
When I say that in the matter of duty Comte was too good 
a Calvinist, I mean that like Calvin he divided conduct too 
rigidly into two sorts, duty and sin. Whatever was not a 
duty was asin. The stamp of duty was its altruistic char- 
acter; that the thing done was done with a sole view to 
other people’s happiness. The stamp of sin was the mere 
lack of this altruistic character. All conduct, to his mind, 
was sinful which did not have for its immediate and con- 
scious object the happiness of others. It is not a very 
gracious task at any time to charge a teacher with preaching 
too exigent a moral doctrine. And I might hesitate to 
undertake it were I convinced that the natural result of such 
a doctrine would be beneficial; that aiming above the mark 
we should be more likely to hit it than if we aimed directly 
at it. But I am convinced that the natural result of such a 
doctrine would not be beneficial; that for one saint it would 
make a dozen hypocrites. The simple fact is that all con- 
duct is not divisible into two sorts, obligatory and sinful. 
There is a middle ground of generous extent wherein it is 
permitted us to pursue our personal enjoyments not as if we 
were the only persons in the world, but keeping in view the 
good and happiness of others. To expect men to do every- 
thing solely with a view to other people’s happiness is to 
expect too much, and to get even less than we should 
get by a more moderate demand. Within certain limits 
our egoistical propensities are in themselves God’s war- 
rant for their gratification. It has been my experience 
that the persons who do most to diffuse happiness about 
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them, are not those who set out to be entirely regardless of 
their own comfort or enjoyment, not those who endeavor to 
reduce their personal enjoyments to the smallest possible 
amount, but those who, cultivating these enjoyments, culti- 
vate at the same time the habitual wish to share their happi- 
ness with others. Indeed it is through personal enjoyment 
that one comes to feel the misery of others, and is quickened 
in his sympathies to alleviate it so far as in him lies. The 
pursuit of happiness is not the only rule of life. It never is 
the unconditional rule. It is always conditioned by the 
rules required for the good of others. That only is positive 
sin which is consciously and wilfully opposed to such good. 
But there is negative sin in holding back from doing certain 
things, in furtherance of such good, which do not minister 
to our happiness at all, which perhaps occasion us’ no little 
pain. To what extent the doing of such things is obligatory 
upon us cannot be mathematically determined. We do well 
to admire and honor those who think there is no limit, and 
who act accordingly; who endeavor to do everything solely 
with a view to other people’s happiness. At the same time 
it may be doubted whether these very persons would not 
diffuse more and a better quality of happiness if they were 
less afraid of sometimes seeking their own personal enjoy- 
ment. The miseries and inequalities of human life are 
caused not so much by the pursuit of personal enjoyment or 
by the lack of purely altruistic sentiments as by the neglect 
to observe, while seeking personal enjoyment, those rules of 
conduct which preserve us from increasing our own happi- 
ness by decreasing that of others. 

I can then but regard the teachings of Comte in regard 
to the law of duty as positively defective. But the defect of 
his teachings corresponding to our habitual teachings about 
God and immortality is negative, not positive. They are 
good so far as they go, but they do not go half far enough. 
They are not false, but partial. They do not contradict, 
but reinforce our average convictions. I welcome them as 
an immense addition to our stock of moral inspirations. I 
am truly grateful to the philosopher who promulgated them 
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with so much energy. They were not original with him. 
They had for many generations been the property of thought- 
ful men. But it was left for him to formulate them, to 
elaborate them, to recognize their majesty as it never had 
been recognized before. As substitutes for our habitual 
conceptions of God and immortality, they are not to be 
entertained a moment. But they are not opposed to these. 
There is no reason in the world why we should not cordially 
embrace the philosopher’s conception of humanity and sub- 
jective immortality, and at the same time hold as firmly as 
ever to our faith in an invisible Creator of whose works col- 
lective humanity is but an infinitesimal part; in a conscious 
immortality which we shall enjoy when “storied urn and 
animated bust,” and all memory and tradition of the most 
significant among us, shall have forever perished from the 
sight and thoughts of men. 

It is indeed a pleasant thought, and an inspiring one, that 
what we call death is transformation from objective to sub- 
jective life; that when we are no longer visible and palpable 
we shall survive in the fond memory of those whom we have 
loved and who have given us reciprocal affection, and that 
when we no longer survive in this way we shall be included, 
if we have acted worthily, in the thought of all the multi- 
tudinous unknown who have contributed to make life more 
beautiful and blessed. It is a more inspiring thought that 
having done our part it cannot be undone forever; that it 
has entered into the moral substance of the world, and ean 
no more be destroyed than the atoms which make up our 
material frames. Here is a social immortality, objective on 
the earth long after our conscious life on jt is ended. But 
the most inspiring thought of all is, that when our earthly 
life is ended, what time our friends and kindred keep our 
memory green, what time we are included in the thought of 
all the unknown dead who labored for the good and true, 
what time the work which we have done, however humble, 
works on through endless ages, through all this time, and 
more, Our conscious spirits in some other sphere shall be 
engaged at other work, penetrating more deeply into the 
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solemn mystery of life, evolving larger gifts and nobler 
faculties, resuming under more auspicious skies the dear 
relations that were sundered by the event of death. Grant 
that we have no logical assurance of any such resumption of 
our conscious life. We have at least a hope, “a hope full of 
immortality,” a hope so grand, so sacred, so ennobling, that 
it fits in with all we know about this wondrous universe; a 
hope so glorious that it is more precious, more exalting, 
more inspiring, than any logical assurance of the immortality 
of fame, or memory, or influence, here on the earth when we 
are here no more. 

Again, I do not think that Comte has overrated the inspir- 
ing quality of his thought of that Great Being, collective 
humanity, which has been, and is, and is to be. Investiga- 
tions of which he was entirely ignorant have since his day 
confirmed the largeness of his thought, and made it more 
inspiring. With every deeper probing of primeval history, 
our debt to those who have preceded us is consciously 
increased. How terrible must have been the sufferings and 
privations of the primeval men! What obstacles confronted 
them! What a rough world it was in which they found 
themselves! I am sometimes tempted to forget the services 
of the famous dead, the mighty ones of history, in com- 
parison with the services of those hardy pioneers who took 
the first painful steps in the long march of civilization. That 
man must be very dull and hard who is not put upon his 
honor when he thinks of these and all who have succeeded 
them, and all that they have done for him; who is not 
inwardly compelled to higher ways of living, if haply he may 
do something to discharge his infinite indebtedness. Who 
can help feeling greatened by the consciousness that he is a 
component part of this great order which has achieved so 
much already, and is destined to achieve so much more in 
the future? But when I am advised to substitute this con- 
ception of collective humanity for the conception of “one 
God and Father of all, who is above and through all, and in 
us all,” I see not why I should. Recognizing all that has 
been done by collective humanity, I also recognize that there 
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are many things which kindle in my breast the flame of 
adoration, things infinitely greater than the greatest done by 
human hands and brains, and I want to pay my deepest 
reverence to the Power—lI care not by what name you call 
it —that has done these things, that has hung this glorious 
planet-home of ‘ours in space, and kept it circling there by 
myriads of harmonious attractions, which has made it won- 
derful with continents and oceans, with mountains and 
rivers, with grass and flowers, with all the infinite variety of 
animal life, with the innumerable melodies of birds, and, 
most of all, with this Great Being, this collective humanity 
which I am told claims all my service and all my adoration. 
“Tf there were no God,” said Diderot, “‘ we should have to 
invent one.” Yes, if for nothing else than to account for 
this life of humanity. It has done great things, but it did 
not make itself to begin with; it did not make the impulse 
to progressive betterment which has harried it from the 
beginning, which will until the end if any end there be. 
Besides, this planet-home of ours is only one of many million 
orbs that swing with easy motion through the infinite of space. 
I want to bow in awe and adoration before, I want to work 
in genial fellowship with, the Power who scattered all the 
sky so thick with shining worlds. ‘ When I consider the 
heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man?” Most likely he is 
one of many families that live in isolated planetary homes, 
each one alternately exalted and depressed by the inscruta- 
ble mystery and surpassing glory of its star-lit dwelling-place 
and its own conscious life. Surely he is no being to adore 
himself exclusively in the presence of so many wonders that 
are not of his device. 

But however it may be with adoration, how is it with 
service? ‘* My Deity,” says Comte, “has the advantage over 
yours of being much in need of sympathy and help. You 
can do something ‘for him as you cannot for an Omnipotent 
Deity.” John Stuart Mill was at first a good deal troubled 
by this charge, but finally got over it or round it by saying, 
“But, sir, the theist’s God is not omnipotent. Not mine, 
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at any rate. He can be helped, good worker though he be.” 
But we are not compelled to resort to this hypothesis in 
order to be fellow-laborers with God. Whether he be 
omnipotent or not, nothing can be surer than that he has 
left many things for us to do in furtherance of his manifold 
beginnings. Our Father worketh hitherto, and we work, 
upon his hints, with his materials, to fulfil his purposes. 
In its entirety, the ample scheme of positive religion is 
but another proof how deeply the moral law is implicated in 
the structure of the world. The Quaker linen-draper, Dy- 
mond, writing his book between the infrequent visits of his 
customers, said the foundation of morality was the will of 
God. God said let such or such a thing be right and it was 
right. But if we were “ without God in the world” the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong would still exist, and would not 
be a whit less binding than they are to-day. Pessimism 
itself can have no power against these absolute distinctions. 
Were this— which is the creed of Pessimism — the worst 
possible world, it would still devolve upon us to make it as 
much better as possible; we should still be honor bound to 
pay the future what we owe the past. The first faint spark 
of the moral law was struck out by the friction of the first 
two men who found themselves together on the planet; it 
has since become a heaven-reaching flame. It is the inevit- 
able corollary of man’s social existence, the inseparable con- 
comitant of the solidarity and continuity of the race. But 
its sublime exactions seem no more a grievous burden, only 
when it is felt and known to be the law of One who is not 
far from any one of us, although the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him; only when the assurance of the sympathy 
and coéperation of the Eternal Worker is our inalienable 
portion. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


The three volumes of the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 
which will be reviewed in this article, cover a period of thir- 
teen years, from May, 1825, to May, 1838. It was the period 
of his greatest intellectual activity and most vigorous exer- 
tion in political life. It includes nearly the whole of his 
Presidential term, two years of enforced leisure, and the splen- 
did opening of his career in the House of Representatives of 
the United States. During no other period did he ever 
render so great services to his country, or lay so solid foun- 
dations for posthumous fame. At the same time, in no other 
portion of his diary are the less pleasing traits of his charac- 
ter brought into stronger relief; and nowhere is there more 
abundant evidence of his morbid sensitiveness and his 
extreme jealousy of all opposition. So numerous are the 
illustrations of this characteristic that it is puzzling to 
determine what to select; but perhaps the most remarkable 
passage in which this trait is exhibited, and certainly one of 
the most remarkable passages in the whole diary, occurs 
under date of November 23, 1835. He there writes that the 
devices of rivals to ruin him “first exhibited themselves at 
college, but in the short time that I was there their opera- 
tion could not be of much effect. But from the day that I 
quitted the walls of Harvard, H. G. Otis, Theophilus Par- 
sons, Timothy Pickering, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, 
Jonathan Russell, William H. Crawford, John C. Calhoun, 
Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, John Davis, W. B. 
Giles, and John Randolph, have used up their faculties in 
base and dirty tricks to thwart my progress in life, and 
destroy my character. Others have acted as instruments to 
these, and among these Russell was the most contemptible, 
because he was the mere jackal to Clay. He is also the only 
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one of the list whom I have signally punished. To almost 
all the rest I have returned good for evil. I have never 
wronged any one of them, and have even neglected too 
much my self-defence against them.” One can scarcely 
repress a smile in reading this sweeping arraignment of his 
most distinguished contemporaries, and in remembering that 
the “old man eloquent” seldom received a blow which he 
did not return with twofold energy. 

As he grew older his personal antipathies were intensified, 
and they have left their mark on the pages of his journal in 
many a bitter epithet and sharp characterization. Jackson 
naturally became the object of his most profound hatred and 
contempt. The “old horse-racer” and the ‘“ Bashaw Presi- 
dent” are among the epithets apphed to his successful rival, 
while Jackson’s weakness in grammar and spelling finds fre- 
quent mention. It is with evident satisfaction that Mr. 
Adams records in February, 1831, a story which he had just 
heard to the effect “that Jackson within a week, assured a 
gentleman he had received very late advices from Europe 
that there were great disturbances in the Germantic and 
Italian possessions of Russia.” He adds by way of comment: 
«« Whether all these stories are true, or some of them invented, 
they are all perfectly characteristic of the men by whom we 
are now governed, and of their scientific acquirements.” 
When Jackson visited Boston in 1833, it will be remembered 
that Harvard College conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws,—amark of respect that had been previously 
shown to Monroe. Josiah Quincy, who was then President 
of the college, called on Mr. Adams, and invited him to 
attend the Commencement exercises. ‘I said,’ Mr. Adams 
records in his diary, “that the personal relations in which 
President Jackson had chosen to place himself with me were 
such that I could hold no intercourse of a friendly character 
with him. I could, therefore, not accept an invitation to 
attend upon this occasion. And, independent of that, as 
myself an affectionate child of our Alma Mater, I would not 
be present to witness her disgrace in conferring her highest 
literary honors upon a barbarian who could not write a 
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sentence of grammar, and hardly could spell his own name.” 
Some others of his contemporaries suffer almost as badly 
at Mr. Adams’ hand. Under date of July 26, 1828, we find 
this characterization of John Randolph, of Roanoke: “ Ran- 
dolph is the image and superscription of a great man stamped 
upon base metal. His mind is a jumble of sense, wit, and 
absurdity. His heart is a compound of egotism, inflated 
vanity, and envy. In his drunken speeches in the Senate in 
the spring of 1826, with the brutality incident to the con- 
dition in which he was when he delivered them, he assailed 
not only the character of Mr. Rush, but the memory of his 
deceased father.” After he retired from the Presidency, 
Mr. Adams devoted many hours to reading the Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Jefferson; and there are few passages in 
his journal more interesting than those in which he records 
the impressions produced on his own mind by the volumes. 
Under date of January 11, 1831, we find an entry which 
every reader of the volumes now before us should bear con- 
stantly in mind: “Jefferson, by his own narrative,” Mr. 
Adams writes, “is always in the right. This is not uncom- 
mon to writers of their own lives. Dr. Franklin was more 
candid.” But the most striking passage in regard to Jeffer- 
son is found in the journal of the next day. After doing 
full justice to Jefferson’s ardent passion for liberty and the 
rights of man, his patriotism, the breadth of his knowledge, 
and the pliability of his temper, Mr. Adams proceeds: “ With 
them were combined a rare mixture of infidel philosophy and 
Epicurean morals, of burning ambition and Stoical self-con- 
trol, of deep duplicity and of generous sensibility, between 
which two qualities, and a treacherous and inventive mem- 
ory, his conduct towards his rivals and opponents appears 
one tissue of inconsistency. His treatment of Washington, of 
Knox, of my father, of Hamilton, of Bayard who made him 
President of the United States, and, lastly, of me, is marked 
with features of perfidy worthy of Tiberius Cesar, or Louis 
XI. of France. This double-dealing character was often im- 
puted to him during his life, and was sometimes exposed. 
His letter to Mazzei, and the agonizing efforts which he after- 
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wards made to explain it away; his most insidious attack 
upon my father, with his never-ceasing professions of respect 
and affection for his person and character; and his letter to 
Giles concerning me, in which there is scarcely a single word 
of truth, indicate a memory so pandering to the will, that in 
deceiving others he seems to have begun by deceiving him- 
self. The doubly posthumous attack upon James A. Bay- 
ard admits not even of that extenuation.” 

Thomas H. Benton, we are told in February, 1830, “is a 
lar of magnitude beyond the reach of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto.” <A few weeks before this Mr. Adams met Ingham, 
Secretary of the Treasury, at an anniversary meeting in the 
hall of the House of Representatives. ‘Ingham advanced 
as if intending to accost me,” he writes, “but I barely turned 
my eye upon him, and he slunk back with the look of a 
detected thief. There is a portrait of Ingham in Caracci’s 
picture of the Lord’s Supper.” At an earlier period, in 
April, 1829, in characterizing the members of Jackson’s first 
Cabinet, he writes that Van Buren, to whom in another 
place he applies the well remembered epithet of “the little 
magician,” was the only one who had paid him the common 
civility of a morning visit. ‘I never was indebted for a cup 
of cold water to any one of them,” he proceeds, “ nor have I 
ever given to any one of them the slightest cause of offence. 
They have all gradually withdrawn from all social inter- 
course with me, from the old impulse, ‘odisse quem leseris’ — 
they hate the man they have wronged. Ingham is among 
the basest of my slanderers; Branch and Berrien have been 
among the meanest of my persecutors in the Senate. Among 
them all there is not a man capable of a generous or liberal 
sentiment towards an adversary, excepting Eaton; and he is 
a man of indecently licentious life. They have made them- 
selves my adversaries solely for their own advancement, and 
have forfeited the characters of gentlemen to indulge the 
bitterness of their self-stirred gall.” In one of the numerous 
references to the scandal about Mrs. Eaton, we have a bitter 
and sarcastic reference to the Vice-President and the Secre- 
tary of State. ‘The Administration party,” we read, in 
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February, 1830, “is split up into a blue and a green faction 
upon this point of morals; but the explosion has been hith- 
erto deferred. Calhoun heads the moral party, Van Buren 
that of the frail sisterhood; and he is notoriously engaged 
in canvassing for the Presidency by paying his court to Mrs. 
Eaton.” In another place, in October, 1834, we read, “ Van 
Buren is a demagogue of the same school” as Isaac Hill, of 
New Hampshire, “ with a tincture of aristocracy —an amalga- 
mated metal of lead and copper.” 

But there are pleasanter sketches than these. In August, 
1831, Mr. Adams went to the Commencement at Cambridge, 
and heard the “parts” assigned to Wendell Phillips and 
George S. Hillard. It is interesting to read these early 
impressions, and to note how fully they have been justified 
by what these young men have since done. ‘Of the under- 
graduate performances, the two orations of Eames and Sim- 
mons were most remarked, with one part of a conference by 
Wendell Phillips, the youngest son of my old friend and 
associate, John Phillips. I thought, however, that there had 
been rather too great a transition from tameness to over-. 
vehemence in the delivery, and that there was a correspond- 
ing change discernible in the composition, now somewhat 
exceptionable for exaggerated sentiments and startling para- 
doxes. I made the remark to Judge Davis, at whose side I 
sat; but he said he thought paradox was the usual defect of 
Commencement compositions. The English oration for the 
Master’s Degree, by Hillard, affected me beyond expression. 
I thought it the most beautiful and pathetic effusion that I 
had ever heard.” Jn March, 1834, we have a not less inter- 
esting notice of another and far greater orator,—an orator 
whose fame, alas, rests too much.on personal recollections: 
“ And then on Wilde’s amendment, Choate spoke an hour 
and a half, arguing to the majority, friends and supporters of 
the Administration, that the restoration of the deposits is a 
measure of high interest and true policy to them. It was the 
most eloquent speech of the session, and in a course of 
reasoning altogether impressive and original; but seed sown 
at broadcast, which will take no root in the soil. Choate isa 
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young man of great power and promise, whose political 
career has been short but brilliant. His health is indifferent, 
and he has a cadaverous look. He proposes to resign his seat 
in Congress, which interferes too much with the profits of 
his practise at the bar.” As a companion to this portrait we 
may cite a brief notice of the late Ogden Hoffman, of New 
York. Once only, so far as we remember, was the voice of 
this silver-tongued orator ever heard in this community; but 
no one who heard him then can fail to recall the effect of 
his burning eloquence. In October, 1837, Mr. Adams writes: 
“Ogden Hoffman, of New York, made a splendid speech in 
answer to that of Pickens, made yesterday, and against the 
Bill [the Sub-Treasury bill]. Hoffman’s eloquence is diffu- 
sive —full of imagery, and classical, historical, and poetical 
allusions. His language is elevated, grammatically and 
rhetorically correct, and his elocution fluent. His pronun- 
ciation is of the English school, so that one of the members 
asked me if he was not an Englishman.” It marks the 
thoroughness of Mr. Adams’ own culture that he counted 
grammatical and rhetorical correctness among the distin- 
guishing characteristics of this great orator; and one is 
tempted to add a regret that they are not always cultivated 
by public speakers, whether in the pulpit or in popular 
assemblies. 

Great as is the purely personal interest of Mr. Adams’ 
diary, it is equalled by the importance of the diary as a con- 
tribution to political history. In this respect the volumes 
have almost from the first steadily increased in interest and 
value. Unfortunately at some of the most interesting 
periods of his life he was too busy to write out his notes, 
and his son has not thought the original memoranda perfect 
enough to be printed. In the volumes now before us there 
are several breaks of this kind at important points in Mr. 
Adams’ career. We find for instance, nothing between Feb- 
ruary and July, 1826; nothing between August and Decem- 
ber, 1828; nothing between September and December 30, 
1829; nothing from March 28, to December 1, 1882; nothing 
from January to April, 1836; and, to be regretted most of 
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all, nothing between January 3 and April 2, 1837, beside 
numerous lesser breaks. But no man ever had less occasion 
to lament over the things undone than had Mr. Adams; 
and one cannot help smiling as he reads in this diary under 
date of September 8, 1831: “One of the best objects of prac- 
tical perseverance with which a young man should begin 
life and pursue to its end is the keeping of a diary. This I 
began at twelve years of age; but I have failed of persever- 
ance in keeping it at least twenty times, and often for long 
and most important intervals. Few men, however, have in 
this point had perseverance equal to mine.” 

The four years of Mr. Adams’ Presidency do not fill a 
very brilliant or important chapter in American history. It 
was his misfortune to encounter at the outset an organized, 
bitter, and unscrupulous opposition. At the end of two 
years he found himself confronted by a hostile majority 
in each House of Congress; and for the first time since the 
organization of the government the party of the Administra- 
tion was in a minority. His Cabinet was not torn by the 
personal jealousies which existed during Mr. Monroe’s second 
term of office; but Mr. Adams was not ignorant of the fact 
that the Postmaster-General (McLean, of Ohio) was animated 
by a secret hostility to his chief, and used his influence and 
patronage to promote the interests of the opposition. The 
hateful doctrine that to the victors belong the spoils of 
office had not yet been formulated into a recognized politi- 
cal axiom; and men were yet to witness that scramble for 
places ‘to which we are accustomed. Through his whole 
term of service Mr. Adams adhered to the rule which he 
adopted at the start. He removed no man from office 
because he was a political opponent. He appointed no man 
because he was a political friend. By this course he did not 
conciliate his enemies, and he disheartened his friends ; 
and there can be little doubt that it was among the causes 
which contributed to his overthrow. His successor was not 
troubled by any scruples of this kind; and Jackson had not 
been President two months when Mr. Adams wrote in his 
diary with as much truth as bitterness: « The removals from 
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office are continuing with great perseverance. The Custom 
Houses in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia have been 
swept clear; also at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and New 
Orleans. The appointments are exclusively of violent parti- 
sans; and every editor of a scurrilous and slanderous news- 
paper is provided for.” 

In spite of his fondness for public life and his greater 
fondness for work, Mr. Adams found “the Presidential chair 
was not a bed of roses.” The frequent attacks on his char- 
acter and measures galled him more than they would have 
galled most men; his health became impaired; his spirits 
were often depressed; his time was largely absorbed by 
visitors ; his passion for writing could not always be grati- 
fied ; and when he could gratify his taste for reading, it was 
with the eagerness of a famishing man. Still he could write 
—after he had been in office nine or ten months, December 
31, 1825, —“ The life that I lead is more regular’ than it has 
perhaps been at any other period. It is established by cus- 
tom that the President of the United States goes not abroad 
into any private companies; and to this usage I conform. I 
am, therefore, compelled to take my exercise, if at all, in the 
morning before breakfast. Irise usually between five and 
six, that is—at this time of the year—from an hour and a 
half to two hours before the sun. I walk by the light of 
moon or stars, or none, about four miles, usually returning 
home in time to see the sun rise from the eastern chamber 
of the House. I then make my fire, and read three chapters 
of the Bible, with Scott’s and Hewlett’s Commentaries. Read 
papers till nine; breakfast ; and from ten till five, P. m., 
receive a succession of visitors, sometimes without intermis- 
sion — very seldom with an interval of half an hour, — never 
such as to enable me to undertake any business requiring 
attention. From five to half-past six we dine; after which 
I pass about four hours in my chamber alone, writing in this 
diary, or reading papers upon some public business, except- 
ing when occasionally interrupted by a visitor. Between 
eleven and twelve I retire to bed, to rise again at five or six 
the next morning.” At the end of November, 1827, he gives 
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a similar account of his time, and adds: “I have also read 
part of a book of The History of Tacitus, the Provincial 
Letters, half a volume of the Correspondance Générale of 
Voltaire, and part of the Memoirs of his life. This reading 
is so entertaining that it absorbs too much of my time.” 
And this seems to have been very nearly the way in which he 
spent his time during his Presidency,—in one unceasing 
round of occupation. 

Through nearly the whole of his life Mr. Adams was a 
regular attendant at church; and even through his Presi- 
dency he was fond of recording his impressions of the 
sermons which he heard. His comments on them are always 
characteristic and suggestive; and very often they are far 
from being-complimentary to the preacher. On some points 
his doctrinal opinions do not appear to have been very 
sharply defined; but he had a deep and settled aversion to 
the whole Calvinistic scheme. The doctrines of total de- 
pravity and a vicarious atonement he especially condemned 
and repudiated. The Unitarian Church was his regular 
place of worship; but he often attended the Presbyterian 
Church, and sometimes the Episcopalian... His attendance at 
the Presbyterian Church did not afford him much satisfac- 
tion, and his dissent from what he heard is recorded in words 
of unmistakable import For instance,in December, 1825, 
he heard a sermon from the Rey. Mr. Campbell, of which 
he writes, it “was an Athanasian anathema, which the 
preacher concluded by telling his whole auditory that, how- 
ever they might flatter themselves, sudden destruction would 
come upon them all. Why? Because they would not be- 
lieve that ‘we preach Christ crucified’ means that all the 
sins of all mankind, past, present, and to come, from the 
beginning to the end of time, have been, are, and will. be 
atoned for by the blood of Christ. When I sit and hear 
men otherwise of good sense dwelling with intense interest 
and evident anxious sincerity upon such doctrines, I muse 
upon the absurdities of the human intellect.” More than a 
year afterward, in May, 1827, he heard the same gentleman 
preach from the text, “ Repent, or else I will come unto thee 
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quickly.” Mr. Campbell, he writes, “dwelt largely and 
earnestly upon the universal depravity of mankind. It is 
matter of curious speculation to me how men of good under- 
standing and reasoning faculties can be drilled into the 
sincere belief of these absurdities.” And after stating his 
own opinions on the subject, he adds: “It seems, therefore, 
to be worse than useless for preachers to declare that 
mankind are universally depraved. It takes from honest 
integrity all its honors; it degrades men in their own esti- 
mation.” The devotional exercises, we infer, gave him as 
little satisfaction as the sermon. ‘Mr. Campbell read a 
hymn,” he continues, “which declared that we were more 
base and brutish than the beasts —a spiritual song of Isaac 
Watts. What is the meaning of this? If Watts had said 
this on a week-day to any one of his parishioners, would he 
not have knocked him down? And how can that be taught 
as‘a solemn truth of religion, applicable to all mankind, 
which, if said at any other time to any one individual, 
would be punishable as slander?” 

As the close of his Presidential term approached, Mr. 
Adams became more depressed than at any previous period 
of his life, and more than ever dissatisfied with himself. 
He had been so long engaged in the public service that he 
could not contemplate a life of inactivity and retirement 
without a shrinking, and he even regarded his own death as 
near at hand. So early as May, 1827, we find him writing, 
under the pressure, perhaps, of impaired health: “If wish- 
ing could end it, my complaints would soon be relieved; but 
I must await my allotted time. My own career is closed. 
My hopes, such as are left me, are centred upon my children. 
My capacity to write fails me from day to day. My duties 
are to prepare for the end with a grateful heart and un- 
wavering mind.” When the result of the election was no 
longer doubtful, he wrote, in December, 1828: “TI have only 
to submit to it with resignation, and to ask that I and those 
who are dear to me may be sustained under it. The sun of 
my political life ends in the deepest gloom., But that of my 
country shines unclouded.” A few days afterward, he said 
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in answer to a question, that his purpose was absolute and 
total retirement. “But my principle,’ he added very sig- 
nificantly, “would be what it had been through life. I 
should seek no public employment in any form, directly or 
indirectly. It was not for me to foresee whether my ser- 
vices would ever be desired by my fellow-citizens again. If 
they should call for them, while I have life and strength I 
shall not hold myself at liberty to decline repairing to any 
station which they may assign to me, except for reasonable 
cause.” On the last day of February, 1829, he wrote: 
“Three days more, and I shall be restored to private life, 
and left to an old age of retirement, though certainly not of 
repose. I go into it with a combination of parties and of 
public men against my character and reputation, such as I 
believe never before was exhibited against any man since 
this Union existed.” 

It was with one of the most memorable controversies’ of 
his life still fresh in the public mind that Mr. Adams’ Presi- 
dency closed. There is much less about it in his diary than 
we expected to find. There are frequent references to it for 
several months, but they throw no new light on the subject ; 
and we learn only that he prepared a voluminous pamphlet, 
still remaining in manuscript, about which he consulted his 
friends in Washington, and to which they took more or less 
exception. This controversy is now forgotten, but it was 
too important at the time to be left unnoticed in any account 
of the life of Mr. Adams. In the heated contest for the 
Presidency, at the close of Mr. Adams’ term, a letter from 
Mr. Jefferson to one of his political adherents, written in 
1825, was published for the purpose of promoting the elec- 
tion of General Jackson. In this letter Mr. J efferson, whose 
memory had become much impaired, purported to give the 
substance of communications from Mr. Adams, in 1808, dis- 
closing what were alleged to be the disunion projects of the 
New England Federalists. The letter was inaccurate in 
details, and Mr. Adams hastened at once to insert a correc- 
tion in the National Intelligencer, in which he avowed that 
in the course of the session of 1808 he had written letters 
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to Mr. W. B. Giles and other members of Congress, stating 
among other things that he knew “from unequivocal evi- 
dence, although not provable in a court of law,” that the 
object of the leaders of the Federal party in Massachusetts 
‘“‘was and had been for several years a dissolution of the 
Union, and the establishment of a separate confederation,” 
“and that, in the case of a civil war, the aid of Great Britain 
to effect that’ purpose would be as surely resorted to, as it 
would be indispensably necessary to the design.” So grave 
a charge as this naturally created an intense excitement in 
Massachusetts; and on the 26th of November thirteen of 
the most distinguished citizens of Boston who felt them- 
selves personally aggrieved by this charge, headed by Harri- 
son Gray Otis, addressed to Mr. Adams a letter solemnly 
declaring that they had “never known nor suspected that 
the party which prevailed in Massachusetts in 1808, or any 
other party in this State, ever entertained the design to 
produce a dissolution of the Union, or the establishment of a 
separate confederation,” and demanding who were the per- 
sons referred to by him, and on what evidence the charge 
was founded. ‘To this letter Mr. Adams replied, on the 30th 
of December, at considerable length, denying their right to 
make the inquiry in the way in which they had made it, and 
rehearsing the facts on which he relied in support of his 
charge against “certain leaders” of the Federal party. It 
can scarcely be necessary to add that the evidence which 
Mr. Adams adduced was wholly insufficient to prove that 
the Federalists of Massachusetts had any connection with 
the treasonable projects imputed to them. On the reception 
of Mr. Adams’ reply, the two letters, together with his origi- 
nal statement and a scathing “ Appeal to the People of the 
United States,” were published by Mr. Otis and his associ- 
atés, and widely circulated. About the same time, and 
growing out of Mr. Adams’ publication, occurred the famous 
trial of Theodore Lyman, Jr., for a libel on Daniel Webster. 
The fires of these controversies died out many years ago, 
and their embers can have very little warmth after the lapse 
of nearly half a century; but a knowledge of the facts is 
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essential to any just estimate of Mr. Adams’ character as a 
public man, and they cannot be passed over in any notice of 
his public life. 

The administration of Mr. Adams is not identified with 
the adoption of any important measure in connection with 
the internal affairs of the country, nor with important nego- 
tiations with any foreign power. In his first message to 
Congress he recommended the adoption of some comprehen- 
sive system for applying the surplus revenues of the country 
to internal improvements; the adoption of a uniform system 
of weights and measures; the establishment of a naval 
academy; the establishment of a national university; and 
the erection of a national observatory, with suitable provis- 
ion for the support of an astronomer. But none of these 
recommendations was carried into effect; and the most con- 
spicuous merit of his administration was in his own absolute 
fidelity and his ceaseless attention to the minutest details of 
official duty, and in the high-toned principles with which he 
endeavored to inspire all around him. The cry of extrava- 
gance and corruption was early raised against his administra- 
tion, and persistently repeated. There never was a more 
unfounded charge, and one has only to compare the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Adams with the administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren, to find in the contrast a complete vindica- 
tion of the former. 

On the 4th of July, 1828, a few months only before the 
close of his official term, he broke ground for the excavation 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, a work in which he had 
taken a deep interest. “The President of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, with a very short. address,” he 
writes in his diary, under that date, “delivered to me 
the spade with which I broke the ground, addressing the 
surrounding auditory, consisting perhaps of two thousand 
persons. It happened that at the first stroke of the spade, it 
met immediately under the surface a large stump of a tree; 
after repeating the stroke three or four times without mak- 
ing any impression, I threw off my coat, and, resuming the 
spade, raised a shovelful of the earth, at which a general 
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shout burst forth from the surrounding multitude, and I 
completed my address which occupied about fifteen min- 
utes.” His reflections at the close of the day are scarcely 
less characteristic. “As has happened to me whenever I 
have had a part to perform in the presence of multitudes,” 
he writes, “I got through awkwardly, but without gross 
and palpable failure.” All through his Presidency he took 
especial interest in everything which could tend to develop 
the internal resources of the country; and there are few 
passages in his diary more interesting than those in which 
he records his experiments at raising trees from seed in the 
grounds attached to the Presidential mansion, and the pas- 
sages in which he refers to the plantation of live oaks which 
he began in Florida. ; 

A man of Mr. Adams’ mental habits, and with his intense 
love of work, could not be inactive and indolent, even when 
he no longer felt the pressure of official cares. As soon as 
he was out of office he began an elaborate answer to the 
appeal of the Boston Federalists, on which he seems to have 
labored with great assiduity for several weeks. At the 
same time he kept up a course of various and careful read- 
ing. He began the study of Cicero, and read all the extant 
writings of the great Roman orator; devoted considerable 
time to the letters of Madame du Deffand, whose account of 
a visit paid to her by Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane he found 
very amusing, and “her remark,” he adds, “that all the 
company were in favor of the Americans, excepting herself 
and Mr. De Guignes, who were for the Court, is more inter- 
esting to me than ten volumes of Waverleys.” Fiction 
pleased him little, though he read Byron’s poetry with a 
feeling very near to admiration. “There is in this writer,” 
was his language in March, 1831, “a profusion of thought 
beyond every other with whom I ever met. All his descrip- 
tions are minute, much more than that of any Flemish 
painter. And he is equally remarkable in catching the 
picturesque of natural scenery, of human passion, and of 
sentiment.” But it is not easy to trace the course of his 
reading during this period, and there are fewer criticisms on 
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books than we find in the earlier portions of his diary. In 
this respect his tastes and habits had, perhaps, changed. “In 
reflecting upon the time which I still devote to reading,” he 
wrote in August, 1830, “and in meeting the question what 
purpose it answers, I find that the object of reading is 
different at different periods of life. In youth it is for 
instruction, for the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
practical improvement of it. In age, it is for pleasure and 
pastime. The morning hours which I now devote, one to 
the Bible and two to Cicero, bear no fruits. I fear they add 
little to my knowledge, and nothing to my capacity to do 
good. They are hours of high enjoyment. But this is not 
the end of life.’ A year before this, in September, 1829, we 
find some interesting reminiscences of his youth. After 
recording that Madame du Deffand’s letters were now more 
interesting to him than any novel, he adds that in youth it 
was very different. Fairy tales, the Arabian Mights, and 
fictitious adventures of every kind, delighted him. At ten 
years of age he had read several of Shakespeare’s plays; 
but it was The Tempest which made for him “a world of 
revels,” and lapped him “in Elysium.” His early experience 
with Milton’s Paradise Lost has doubtless been the experience 
of many young persons since his time. “I attempted ten times 
to read it,” he writes, “and never could get through half a 
book. I might as well have attempted to read Homer before 
Thad learnt the Greek alphabet. I was mortified, even to 
the shedding of solitary tears, that I could not conceive what 
it was that my father and mother admired so much in that 
book, and yet I was ashamed to ask them an explanation. 
I smoked tobacco and read Milton at the same time, and 
from the same motive, —to find out what was the recondite 
charm in them which gave my father so much pleasure. 
After making myself four or five times sick with smoking, I 
mastered that accomplishment, and acquired a habit which 
thirty years afterwards I had much more difficulty in break- 
ing off. But I did not master Milton. I was nearly thirty 


when I first read the Paradise Lost with delight and astonish- 
ment.” 
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In addition to a multifarious reading, Mr. Adams betook 
himself to poetical composition, and made versified transla- 
tions of some of the fables of La Fontaine, of the odes of 
Horace, and of the Psalms of David. <A few specimens of 
his verse are scattered through his diary: they are not such 
as to make the reader wish for more. At length, on the 23d 
of February, 1831, he began the composition of an original 
poem of a more pretentious character, “the conception of 
which,” he writes, “is amusing, but requiring more conti- 
nuity of purpose, more poetical imagination, and more com- 
mand of language and power of harmony than belong to me.” 
He then expected to finish it, if ever, in about fifty stanzas ; 
but a month later he had written nearly two hundred, and 
found he could not get through with less than fifty more. 
In the following month he writes: “I have now completed 
an historical tale of upwards of two thousand lines; the sub- 
ject of my own selection; the moral clear and palpable; the 
characters and incidents strictly historical; the story com- 
plete and entire. It has amused and occupied two months 
of my life, and leaves me like a pleasant dream, to dull and 
distressing realities, to a sense of wasted time, and to the 
humiliation of enterprise ashamed of performance; yet, at 
the same time, with an insatiate thirst for undertaking again 
higher and better things.” “Dermot McMorrogh ” — which 
was the title he gave to his poem — was published in 1882, 
and attracted considerable notice, as the production of one 
who had been President of the United States; but it soon 
found its place in literature, and it is now forgotten. 

A more praiseworthy labor which he proposed to himself 
was the preparation of a life of his father. On the 5th of 
August, 1829, he writes: “I began upon the collection of 
minutes and memoranda preparatory to the biographical 
memoir of my father. I propose to devote henceforth three 
hours a day to that portion of my business.” The work was 
kept in view for about ten years; but at the end of that 
time very little had been accomplished, and the proposed 
memoir was abandoned. It was reserved to Mr. C. F. 
Adams to write the life and edit the works of his grand- 
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father; and the manner in which he performed the duty 
that had devolved on him, left no room for regret that it 
had remained unfinished until he could take up the long 
delayed work. The ten volumes of his grandfather’s Lvfe 
and Works which he published between 1850 and 1856 form 
one of the noblest contributions to American historical liter- 
ature. 

On the 4th of July, 1831, Mr. Adams delivered an ora- 
tion before his fellow-townsmen at Quincy —the third of 
the kind which he delivered, — which was well received, and 
afterward printed. One or two remarks in the diary, con- 
nected with its delivery, will be read with interest. ‘My 
discourse occupied an hour and twenty-five minutes in the 
delivery,” he writes, “and I omitted about one-third of what 
I had written.” And at the end of the day’s record, he 
adds: “In delivering the discourse, I began a pitch too 
high, and, before I had got through the first page, strained 
my voice till it broke. I thought I should be totally dis- 
abled from proceeding; but, by lowering the pitch gradually, 
found relief, and spoke much more easily towards the close 
than at the beginning.” 

On the same day occurred the death of his immediate pred- 
ecessor in the -Presidential chair, James Monroe; and on 
the 25th of August, Mr. Adams delivered a eulogy on him 
in the Old South Church at the request of the municipal — 
authorities of Boston. Like most of Mr. Adams’ produc- 
tions, it was very long, and the printed copy fills upward of 
ninety octavo pages. A week before its delivery he wrote 
in his diary that he had “finished the eulogy upon James 
Monroe. I have been obliged to abridge this, and have 
omitted much of what I wished to say. It is now so long 
that more than half of it must be suppressed at the delivery ; 
and yet I shall be much perplexed to select the part to be 
spoken.” On the day of its delivery there was a heavy rain 
which must have seriously interfered with the arrangements ; 
but at the close of the services he returned to Quiney with 
a “heart full of gratitude for having escaped an ignominious 
failure.” He need not have felt any apprehensions of that 
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kind, for though his address, which was largely biographical in 
its plan, will suffer by a comparison with the great commem- 
orative discourses of Webster, Everett, or Winthrop, it is an 
able and scholarly production which may even now be read . 
with pleasure and interest. Of the scene at its delivery we 
have a very graphic sketch in the diary. ‘The house was 
crowded to suffocation,” he writes; “the heat excessive; 
crowds of people at the church-door, wrangling and fighting 
to get in; trucks, wagons, and carriages rolling over the 
pavement in the streets adjoining the church all the time I 
was speaking; and, as the sun went down, it grew so dark 
that it was becoming impossible for me to read my manu- 
script. I was forced to read so rapidly that my articulation 
became indistinct, and my voice and my eyes, both affected 
by the state of the atmosphere, were constantly threatening 
to fail me. My situation was distressing; but I pushed on. 
I shortened the discourse much more than I had intended, 
and finally overleaped ten or twelve pages at once. They 
lighted at last the two lamps at the side of the pulpit, and I 
got through in an hour and a half, omitting more than half 
of what I had written.” 

At the Congressional election of 1830 Mr. Adams was 
chosen a member of the United States House of Representa- 
tives from the Plymouth district, succeeding the Rev. Joseph 
Richardson, minister of the First Church in Hingham, who 
had for several years taken an active part in political affairs, 
much to the dissatisfaction of a portion of his parish, and 
who now declined a reélection. This return to public life by 
one who had been President was without a precedent in our 
annals, and was viewed by many persons with regret, as 
tending to degrade the office; but it afforded to Mr. Adams 
great personal satisfaction, and opened for him the most 
splendid chapter in his career. “My return to public life in 
a subordinate station,” he writes in his diary, under date of 
November 7, 1830, ‘is disagreeable to my family, and disap- 
proved by some of my friends, though no one has expressed 
that disapprobation to me.” “But,” he adds in another 
part of the record of the same day, “this call upon me by 
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the people of the district in which I reside, to represent 
them in Congress, has been spontaneous, and, though coun- 
teracted by a double opposition, Federalist and Jacksonite, 
I have received nearly three votes in four throughout the 
district. My election as President of the United States was 
not half so gratifying to my inmost soul. No election or 
appointment conferred upon me ever gave me so much 
pleasure. I say this to record my sentiments; but no 
stranger intermeddleth with my joys, and the dearest of my 
friends have no sympathy with my sensations.” 

On the 5th of December in the following year he took 
his seat, for the first time, in the House of Representatives ; 
_and for sixteen years he was one of its most active and 
conspicuous members. He showed a mastery of every sub- 
ject which came under discussion, a readiness in debate, and 
a tireless activity which few men could ever hope to equal, 
while his tenacity of purpose and indomitable courage often 
made him victorious over his opponents, even when they 
counted a majority of the House. But the length to which 
these remarks have been extended warns us not to enter on 
the attractive field that now opens; and most of what we 
intended to say of this closing chapter in Mr. Adams’ life 
must be reserved for another opportunity. One or two 
incidents, however, which cannot be so well mentioned at 
another time, must be briefly referred to in this connection. 

On the 23d of June, 1834, he was appointed chairman, on 
the part of the House, of the joint committee to consider 
and report what action should be taken on the death of 
General Lafayette; and subsequently, in accordance with 
the unanimous recommendation of his associates, he was 
unanimously invited to deliver an oration on the life and 
character of Lafayette before both Houses of Congress at the 
next session. Of the preparation of this address, which was 
delivered on the 31st of December, we learn very little from 
his diary, beyond the facts that it was begun so early as the 
4th of July, that a second and greatly abridged copy was 
prepared, that he very much regretted he had not time to 
write it over a third time, and that even in its abridged form 
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it occupied two hours and fifty minutes in the delivery. 
The oration gave much satisfaction, and sixty thousand 
copies were ordered to be printed by Congress. It is, indeed, 
an able and characteristic production, tracing with clearness 
and precision of detail the events of the life commemorated, 
with little attempt at rhetorical ornament, and with few or 
no brilliant touches. Mr. Adams’ strength lay in another 
direction. 

Nearly two years afterward—in September, 1836—he 
delivered a eulogy on another of his predecessors in the 
office of President, James Madison, before the municipal 
authorities of Boston. Of the preparation of this address, 
also, we learn very little; but there are some interesting 
details in the diary about its delivery. It occupied two 
hours and a half, though Mr. Adams says he omitted much 
of the abridged copy. After stating that he had undertaken 
the task with a painful anxiety lest he should be disabled 
from performing it, and that he had almost lost the use of 
his voice through illness, he proceeds: “I did get through, 
but with extreme difficulty, with frequent imperfections of 
delivery, without being able to raise my voice to be heard 
throughout the house, and with entire conviction that I 
must never again engage to address such an auditory on a 
day fixed beforehand, or, indeed, upon any day, or any 
occasion. Forty-three years and more have passed away 
since I first spoke to a crowded audience in Boston. My 
voice is now gone ; my eyes are in no better condition. The 
day was uncommonly darkened with clouds, and threatened 
rain the whole morning; there was a heavy shower while I 
was speaking, and the house being lighted only by skylights 
from above, there were parts of the time when I found it 
impossible to read, and was obliged to pass over towards the 
end, or repeat from memory. The delivery was accordingly 
bad, and I was under agitation, with the fear that I should 
be forced to break off in the midst of my address and declare 
my inability to proceed.” He closed the day “with grati- 
tude to Heaven for my deliverance from this trial, and with 
a firm determination never again to expose myself to the 
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same hazards.” But so feeble was this resolve that in the 
following year he went to Newburyport, and “passed 
through another fiery ordeal unscathed.” This was a Fourth 
of July oration which occupied an hour and a half in the 
delivery. At Newburyport he was the guest of Caleb Cush- 
ing, and in the procession he walked with Mr. Thomas B. 
Fox, the officiating clergyman. 

At the time of the memorable disturbances in Harvard 
College, in the summer of. 1834, Mr. Adams zealously 
espoused the side of the Faculty, and was one of President 
Quincy’s chief advisers and supporters. There is much in 
the diary bearing on the subject, and much with regard to 
the opinions entertained by different members of the Board 
of Overseers; but we have no room for citations. 

Of his other labors during this period —those which were 
directly connected with the performance of his duties asa 
member of the House of Representatives —we shall have 
something to say in another article. 

C. C. SMITH. 


CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION. 


AN EASTER SERMON, BY THE LATE REV. NATHANIEL HALL. 


LUKE xx., 36.— “Children of the resurrection.” 


Around us to-day a most marvellous result is in process 
of accomplishment, — the resurrection from seeming death 
of the multitudinous tribes of vegetation. Were we now for 
the first time its witnesses, had the vivifying juices of plant 
and tree descended for the first time into their hidden roots, 
leaving all that is visible of them as if hopelessly perished ; 
and having beheld the desolation of that apparent death, 
and watched with anxious heart for the first signals of a 
hoped-for revival, were we at length to see them —to see 
near and far and everywhere the swell and outburst of 
returning life, each branch and Spray tipped and studded 
with unfurling buds, and peering from their loosened bonds, 
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the snowy or the tinted bloom, — then I think we should be 
lost in grateful and admiring wonder, should stand awe- 
struck and subdued as in the very presence of the living 
God. And where but there are we now? What power but 
his, whose spirit brooded over the chaotic void until there 
bounded on its circling path the green and flowery earth, 
could so revive and recreate it, and breathe into its slumber- 
ing germs a life and beauty perfect as at first? Oh, that it 
might be to us the truth which indeed it is; that beneath 
these visible shows of creation, at the throbbing heart of 
great Nature, sending, as now, its pulsing life-streams through 
every artery and vein to the remotest extremity of the 
majestic whole, is God! Penetrate proud science as far 
as thou mayst towards the Head-Spring of this streaming 
life, there is a limit beyond which thou canst not go, a secret 
into whose shrine by all thy instruments thou canst not 
peer, happy if before it on bended knee thou wouldst 
utter God. God,—let it be writ to us on every bud, let it 
be pencilled on every blossom, let it be heard in the genial 
breathings of the returning spring! How naturally do we 
turn from these surrounding phenomena to that in human 
destiny of which to the hearts of all the ages they have been 
the radiant prophecy —the resurrection of the spirit from 
its seeming extinguishment by death. Seeming in truth it 
is. What one of all the visible constituents of the death- 
scene that foretells by slightest hint the revival of the gasp- 
ing life around which they centre, that does not speak of 
utter and final extinction? How impossible for a mind 
doubting whatever is not a matter of sight and demonstra- 
tion, to repress the feeling that itis all over with that van- 
ished life, —that the secret forces (whatever they may be), 
the intelligence, the dispositions, the qualities of character 
which animated that now breathless organism, have partaken 
of a fate which the glazed eye, the mute tongue, the rigid 
features, the cold and throbless heart, do but image and 
prefigure? Seeming extinction indeed it is. But hardly 
more so than attaches to the forces of vegetation, as its visi- 
ble forms decay and disappear before autumnal frosts. And 
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as spring contradicts by its rising forms the conclusions to 
which mere appearances would have led, as everywhere 
over that but now wide-spread death-scene of Nature are 
the unfurling banners of a victorious life, does it not say to 
us — by more than suggestion, —as if it bore a message from 
its God, ‘Thou, too, oh man, shall live again. The subtle 
forces of thy being are not spent when their visible out- 
showings are no more. It shall be clothed upon anew. 
The mortal shall put on immortality”? ‘“ Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that God should raise the dead?” 
And yet, oh heart, confess it, alas for thy hope, thy com- 
fort, thy peace, were the message writ only in the new-born 
verdure, in the rising germs of spring, were it not brought 
by one who knew of the immortality he proclaimed by a 
conscious participation in its blessedness, by a fulness of 
communion with its Infinite Source; one who personally 
and visibly was a victor over death, and names us all, by 
virtue of his humanity, “children of the resurrection.” Wel- 
come assurance! The dead live. With them the resurrec- 
tion is not to be; it has already passed; death is resurrection; 
the soul has no affinity with material organism. “There is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body; and as we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.” But little is revealed to us of the risen 
life. Its cireumstances may not be within the possibility of 
our present comprehension. Description might not be re- 
vealment. There was a reticence about it with the Great 
Teacher which we do well to respect. Enough to know 
from him that there is a risen life: that death is the date of 
our entrance upon it; that there is no death to the soul: — 
“That what to us seems dying 
Is but a second birth; 
The spirit upward flying 
From the broken shell of earth.” 

I pass to the mention of a resurrection, of which, by God’s 
blessing on desire and effort, we may make ourselves the 
rejoicing children now, and here in the body, and on the 
earth; a resurrection without which that consisting in a 
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mere change of the sphere and mode of our existence 
becomes a questionable boon; a resurrection from the con- 
dition described by an apostle, as being “dead in trespasses 
and sin” ; a condition in which fleshly lusts and sordid pas- 
sions and earthly ambitions oversway and command the 
being, and stifle the breathing of its proper life; a resurrec- 
tion from a condition like this into the life of faith and 
aspiration and righteous living and self-denying fidelities. 
It is the door of entrance upon the immortal blessedness, — 
nay, more, it is the immortal blessedness begun, when holy 
principles and divine affections, love to God and love to 
man, possess and sway the being. It is that which Jesus 
refers to when he says, “I am the resurrection and the life.” 
He is such in a far higher sense than in being the revealer 
of a continued existence beyond the grave. He would bring 
“life and immortality to light” in the present experience of 
every soul. The elements of that life are within us all; 
sown by the Creative Hand, as in the very subsoil of our 
being is its incorruptible seed. Christ’s highest work is to 
vivify and unfold it, by bringing to bear upon it divinest 
influences, — the light and dews of Heaven’s own grace, to 
start it from its long-permitted dormancy until it should 
heave the superincumbent weight of worldliness and indiffer- 
ence, and come forth in the beauty of spiritual power, in a 
Godward looking, and desire, and resolve, and aim. ‘She 
that liveth in pleasure” (says the Scripture) “is dead while 
she liveth.” It is true of those who allow the lower nature, 
through any of its propensities, to overlay and depress the 
moral and spiritual. How many are there living, and yet 
dead? Outward things are the only realities to them. They 
believe in them,—in houses and lands, and show and lux- 
ury, and office and honors; substantial verities are these; 
something to live for; something worth a sacrifice to obtain. 
But this living for a moral principle, this making sacrifices 
for things invisible and intangible, this necessity for any 
remarkable goodness, compelling to conflict with worldly 
interests and self-regarding aims, they have no faith in! 
How many such there are, content to live in the decencies 
10 
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and respectabilities of society, and having no higher standard 
than its conventional and superficial morality, — with good 
impulses, it may be, and kindly dispositions, and generally 
right intentions, but with no all-controlling lite at the centre _ 
of their being, no holy principle or divine affection. Come, 
oh spirit of the living God, and breathe upon these hearts 
with quickening and renewing power, and cause them to 
live; to live the life for which thou didst create them! 
Breathe, oh Holy Spirit, upon all our hearts! Who of us 
that needs not quickening and renewal at our being’s core ?: 
Who of us needs not to mourn—to mourn as for nothing 
else —the deadness of our spiritual affections, the earthliness 
of our aims, the inconstancy of our wills, the self-regard that 
mingles with our best endeavors, the partialness of our sur- 
render to the secret pleadings which consciousness bears 
witness to, and the consequent barrenness of our lives at the 
best, compared with what an utter yielding to the Spirit’s 
lead, and welcoming of its sway would enable to? Outward 
nature is responding to the vernal influences that are search- 
ing into its heart. The tiniest germ, the deepest buried, 
feels its quickening touch, and answers thereto in leaf and 
blossoming. It is true to the laws of its being, because it 
knows not but to obey. It has no will to resist; and shall 
our wills in their freedom refuse to yield to the will, — aye, 
the very touch divine? Shall our spirits hide themselves 
from the ever-searching influences of the Father of spirits, or, 
failing not to be found of him, fail to obey? 

Yet in another sense may it be said of us that we are 
“children of the resurrection.” There are seasons in our 
existence when joy forsakes us, when we all but die to hope; 
when an almost wintry desolateness, as respects life on earth, 
reigns around us, and to our limited and distrustful vision 
spreads into and darkens the whole future horizon of our life. 
Plans have failed, efforts been baffled, hopes destroyed, earthly 
dependences stricken away, dearest companionships ended ; 
the chill blast of adversity has led to a shrinking into one’s 
self, and expressions of sympathy —though known as not 
designed to be—a mockery of one’s grief. Oh, sorrowing, 
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downcast soul, another spring shall come to thee. Not such, 
indeed, as thou knewest before life had whispered to thee of 
its changes and vanishings and desolations, or a leaf had 
fallen from thy wreathed hopes, — but a season of gladness 
still; a season of new hopes and blessed satisfactions, of 
cheering sun-burst mingled with its still-abiding shadows. 
God darkens not life wholly. He never does. He permits 
the impoverishment of the outward lot not without rich 
satisfactions left behind, and a spring to come, not like, but 
it may be (he would have it) better than the earlier ones. 
Divine blooms may beautify and gladden it, helped on in 
their unfading life by that preceding desolation. Humility, 
patience, sympathy, an elevated thoughtfulness, chastened 
expectations, deepened affections,—these and the like, as 
the products in part, of the desolation they cover. As in 

the world of Nature, things put away from us as hideous 
and offensive are converted by God’s marvellous chemistry 
into what is most beautiful and alluring, so in the world of 
spirit, by His no less wondrous workings, from our very 
sorrows may spring a truer gladness; from our very sins a 
holier though a humbler goodness (shall I not say because 
a humbler?). Believe not, afflicted ones, that there is noth- 
ing worth living for, nothing /ess worth living for than 
before. Grief may deceive as well as hope. Many weary 
days may creep by first, and often the heart falter and sicken 
beneath its burden. Hours there may be which shall have 
no gladness, wherein flashes of sweet remembrance shall 
relieve but the more to darken: but the end is not yet:— 

“The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that now o’erflow with tears ; 
And weary days of woe and pain, 
Are earnest of serener years.” 

Once more; the term, “children of the resurrection,” is 
predicable of moral truth and moral principles. They have 
their seasons of apparent inefficiency, slumber, death even, 
in communities where longest they have been proclaimed 
and advocated. Man’s selfishness and perversity, the oppo- 
sition of oppressive power and enthralling custom, and a 
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blind conservatism, bigotry, prejudice, and passion may 
seem too much for them. But no; beneath a spiritual 
providence, and through the native susceptibilities of the 
human soul it cannot be. There is no such thing as death 
to moral truth and principles; no such thing as failure— 
utter and ultimate —to the faithful effort to implant and 
apply them, whether in the sphere of a home or a com- 
munity. How many a parent has gone sorrowing to the 
grave, not faithless in the heavenly promises, but reading 
through the tears of a hope deferred. But the hearts that 
early and late, by word and deed and love and prayer, they 
strove to bless, were reached at last. The good seed retained 
its vitality through long seasons of heedlessness and sin, 
and at length through some reverse of condition, or some 
impressive providence, or some touching memento, it was 
quickened into activity, and became a germ of regenerating 
power. And so prophets, apostles, reformers have closed 
their eyes in death upon the apparent fruitlessness of their 
toils and sacrifices. Fruitless they may have been as regards 
the immediate and specific ends they sought, —but not their 
influence, not their example, not the memory and record of 
their holy and unselfish deeds. “ From the graves in which 
they lie buried” their goodness rises with mighty and im- 
mortal power. It lives on from generation to generation, 
breathing incitement and inspiration into youthful hearts, 
giving courage and strength to the weary and downcast. 
cheer to the toiler, and conviction to the doubter. Goodness 
(truth and principles in living embodiment) is an indestruc- 
tible heritage ; it passes down from age to age, from parent — 
to child, from teacher to scholar, from friend to friend. It 
spreads and broadens and deepens; no longer goodness 
merely, but- good; no longer bound in with a personality, 
but leavening a people. It is well to think of this, — well, 
because needful. Moral evil, as the world is showing it to 
us, is a dark and depressing problem. Alas for the world, 
alas for us, if we lose faith in the triumph of truth and good- 
ness. But impress the soul with a conviction that they are, 
and must ever be, victorious; that no true word, no just 
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thought, no unselfish act, no deed of true heroism or con- 
scientious fidelity, can ever be, without leaving a seed of 
good behind, and we can labor hopefully and untiringly, as 
sowers, indeed, rather than reapers, but in the full certainty 
—pledged as such in the very nature of the soul and of 
God, —in the full certainty of the future resurrection of our 
work, in an on-living and on-spreading growth. If there is 
one lesson more than another taught in all human history, it 
is this: “ Despair not of truth,” truth spoken, truth, above 
all, lived. And I turn, in closing, from all other witness of 
it to that which spoke from Calvary. ‘Despair not of 
truth,” its language is. Priest and ruler may conspire 
against it; brute force may make unholy alliance with 
spiritual wickedness to destroy it; heaven itself may seem 
to go into mourning, while even the chosen of the Father 
cries aloud, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
But wait! God has not forsaken his cause; the hour of its 
darkest fortunes may be the hour of its surest triumph. 
Wait! -the hated truth, bound and crucified and buried in 
the person of its Divine Proclaimer, rises to renew the con- 
flict with principalities and powers of evil—rises to go on 
from victory to victory in the great controversy of God. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


LEONARD C. BOWLES. 


The readers of this Review, who have so long been accustomed 
to the sight of its active and energetic publisher, must have 
noticed with surprise the announcement of his death in the 
papers of March 8. It is meet that something more than a mere 
notice of the departure of one so well known throughout the 
denomination — one whose whole business life has been devoted 
to the advancement of the cause of Unitarianism — should appear 
in the pages of this periodical which he originated, and of which 
he has, for more than thirty years, been the publisher. 

Leonard Crocker Bowles, third son of Ralph Hart and Hannah 
(Crocker) Bowles, was born in Machias, Maine, September 12, 
1796. His family trace their descent from John Bowles, of Rox- 
bury (1639), whose son Rev. John Bowles—a graduate of Harvard 
University (1671) — married Sarah Eliot, granddaughter of Rev. 
John Eliot, “teacher” of the First Church in Roxbury. Mr. 
Bowles was therefore a lineal descendant of the “ Apostle” Eliot, 
of the sixth generation. His father was “a brave and efficient 
officer of the Revolutionary army, served throughout the war, 
was present at the battles of Saratoga, Monmouth, and Yorktown, . 
and commanded the first company that entered New York City 
on its evacuation by the British in November, 1783.” His mother 
was a daughter of Rev. Josiah Crocker, pastor of the first church 
in Taunton; “a woman of great energy of character, and much 
esteemed for her many virtues.” Through her he was connected 
with Cotton Mather, and with Robert Treat Paine, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Among the few papers carefully preserved by this man of eighty 
years, is a letter from this mother, dated October 15, 1812, to a 
gentleman in Boston, to whom she was sending as an apprentice 
this son, then a lad of sixteen years. She says, “That he will 
answer your expectations is my wish. As Boston and everything 
there is entirely new to him, it may t 
acquainted with your business; but I ple 


ake sometime to get 
ase myself your goodness 
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will lead you to make every allowance, and forgive any little fail- 
ures that may proceed from ignorance of your business.” 

The communication between Machias and Boston at that time 
was chiefly by water, and on account of the war then just 
declared against Great Britain was attended with great risk, 
“owing to the danger of our coasters being taken.” But the lad 
arrived safely, and entered the book-store of West & Richardson, 
No. 75 Cornhill, being the store now standing on Washington 
Street, second north of School Street, and next to what is known 
as the “Old Corner Book-store.” Of his young companions in 
that store, one, older than himself, and who soon after became a 
partner in the firm, still lives. 

From this time his religious influences were changed. At home 
his training had been strictly Calvinistic ; but in Boston being a 
frequent visitor in the family of an uncle, a member of Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham’s society, he became an attendant of that church, 
where he continued until after his marriage in 1824. In 1825, on 
the formation of the Twelfth Congregational Society — Rev. 
Samuel Barrett’s, —he, with his wife, joined it, her name appear- 
ing as one of the eleven original members of the church. 

In 1820 he left his employers, then the firm of Richardson & 
Lord, and commenced business for himself at No. 59 Cornhill, 
which in that day was that part of Washington Street which 
extends from Milk Street to Dock Square. Here he began the 
publication of a series of juvenile books, under the general title of 
Original Moral Tales, which extended through several years, and 
comprised a large number of new and valuable works for young 
people. During the year 1826 he formed a copartnership with 
Mr. George Dearborn, under the name of Bowles & Dearborn, 
and in 1827 the firm became General Agents of the American 
Unitarian Association, and in that year published the first of the 
series of Tracts of the American Unitarian Association, the first 
twenty-six numbers of which bear their imprint. Among their 
publications at this time were,—A Selection from the English 
Prose Works of John Milton, with a Preface by Francis Jenks, 
then one of the editors of the North American Review ; Letters 
on the Logos, by Rev. Charles W. Upham, of Salem; Poems, by 
Richard H. Dana; and many original works for the young. In 
1828, in connection with the late John Prentiss, of Keene, N. H., 
they commenced the issue of the Liberal Preacher, edited by 
Rev. Thomas Russell Sullivan,—a monthly publication of ser- 
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mons by living ministers, intended to give “a specimen of the 
pulpit labors, doctrinal and practical, of the Unitarian clergy, and 
to acquaint the public with Unitarian Christianity, then known 
chiefly, if not solely, through the medium of prejudice.” The 
volumes of this work contain sermons from the principal clergy- 
men of that day upon the most vital and practical subjects. In 
the same year they began two other monthly periodicals, — The 
Christian Teacher's Manual, designed for families and Sunday- 
schools; and the Unitarian Advocate, edited by Rev. Edmund 
Q. Sewall, a magazine whose character and objects were well 
described by its title. It proposed “to aid serious inquiry, and 
resolve honest doubt respecting that form of Christianity which 
Unitarians believe to be the simple ‘truth as it is in Jesus” Also 
to do something towards removing those false impressions which 
hinder the proper influence of Christianity, and to win men to a 
holy life as well as a correct faith.” 

In March, 1829, Mr. Bowles dissolved his connection with Mr. 
Dearborn, and continued the business, publishing the Liberal - 
Preacher, and the Unitarian Advocate, until the close of 1831, 
when both passed into the hands of Rev. David Reed, The 
Christian Teacher's Manual, which had been enlarged, and 
called the’ Christian’s Manual, having been previously discon- 
tinued. 

In 1831, after the cessation of the Christian’s Manual, he com- 
menced the Scriptural Interpreter, with Rev. Ezra S. Gannett as 
editor. Its design was to furnish the means of acquaintance with 
the true sense and value of Scripture, and particularly of the New 
Testament. In his prospectus, the editor says that he “is not 
pledged, nor shall the work be devoted to the interest of a par- 
ticular sect any further than they shall seem to him, through the 
light which God may give him, to be identical with the interests of 
divine truth. It is proper, however, to state that he is a Unitas 
tarian, and believes that Unitarian Christianity is the only sys- 
tem of faith and duty which can be drawn from the New Testa- 
ment by a just interpretation of its contents.” This work Mr. 
Bowles continued to publish until the close of 1835. During this 
year Mr. Gannett’s health failing, he was assisted by Theodore 
Parker, George E. Ellis, William Silsbee, and others, then stu- 
dents in the Cambridge Divinity School. These gentlemen 
retained the editorship under another publisher through 1836, 


Messrs. Parker and Ellis contributing most of the matter, when it 
was discontinued. : 
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In 1831, Mr. Bowles first introduced Miss Martineau to the 
American public by the issue of her Traditions of Palestine, 
published under the title of Times of the Saviour, with slight 
alterations by the American editor; a volume of Devotional 
Huercises, and her prize. essays, to which the “ premium for three 
essays, the object of which should be the introduction and forma- 
tion of Christian Unitarianism among the Roman Catholics, the 
Jews, and the Mohammedans, respectively,” was awarded by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. These were followed 
by her series of works upon Political Economy, comprising nearly 
thirty volumes. 

During this time—from 1831 to the close of 1835 —he pub- 
lished many works of special interest and value to the denomina- 
tion. Among these were an octavo volume of Family Sermons 
and Prayers, by Rev. Dr. Beard, and Sermons on the Mission, 
Character, and Doctrines of Jesus of Nazareth, by Rev. W. J. 
Fox, in two volumes, followed by another by the same author, 
entitled Sermons on the Principles of Morality Inculcated in the 
Holy Scriptures in their Application to the Present Condition 
of Society, and a volume of Letters from Cuba, by Rev. Abiel 
Abbott, of Beverly. 

In January, 1835, he commenced the Boston Observer, a 
weekly religious newspaper in quarto form, edited by Rev. 
George Ripley, then pastor of the Purchase Street Church, now 
editor of Appletons’ Cyclopedia. This lived but six months, 
when it was united with the Christian Register. 

Mr. Bowles soon after relinquished the business of a book- 
seller, and it was not until 1848 that he again appeared as a 
publisher, when he began a new magazine, the Child’s Friend, 
edited by Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen. At the close of this year the 
Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, which had been 
edited by Dr. Gannett, having been united with the Christian 
Examiner, the denomination was left without a monthly maga- 
zine. To fill this void, he commenced the publication of the 
Monthly Religious Magazine, with Rev. F. D. Huntington as 
editor, under whose care it continued, with various enlargements 
and improvements, for fifteen years. In 1859, Rev. E. H. Sears 
and Rev. Rufus Ellis became its editors, conducting it for twelve 
years, — Rev. J. H. Morison assuming it in 1871, and retaining it 
until March, 1874, when its name was changed to the Unitarian 
Review, Rev. Charles Lowe becoming its editor, and so continu- 
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ing until his death, in June of the same year. It was then edited 
by Rev. H. W. Foote till January, 1875, when it passed into its 
present editorial management. 

Such is a slight sketch of the life-work of the late publisher of 
this Review. ae 

His business-life of fifty-five years covers very nearly the entire 
life of the denomination, and the various periodicals which he has 
established and published have furnished the vehicles through 
which most of our prominent writers have communicated with 
the public. 

Choosing in his youth the service of a cause then detested, and 
branded as infidel by most Christian sects—a cause whose ele- 
“ments were but beginning to crystallize into a sect, — he labored 
for it in his field, earnestly and devotedly, and lived to see its 
doctrines permeating the foundations of other Christian beliefs, 
and itself holding its true place among the denominations of the 
world. 

In his intercourse with his associates, Mr. Bowles was kindly, 
and free from many of the faults of man. No word of envy, 
malice, or uncharitableness, or any which might not have been 
spoken to the world, was ever heard from his lips, nor was any 
tale of scandal ever repeated by him. Inheriting from his parents 
a good constitution, and being from his youth temperate in all 
things, Nature, the kind and just mother, ever faithfu to her 
obedient children, rewarded him with health, a long life, full 
possession of all his faculties and powers to the last, and a quiet 
and painless passage to the other world. 


PRISON REFORM. 


All the world has heard of the indefatigable Dr. E. C. Wines, 
who has consecrated his life, as the French say, to the cause of 
prison discipline, and finds his utmost joy in considering the 
crimes of men and their remedies. All the zeal and the patience, 
all the journeys and the statistics, all the startling facts and the 
sagacious suggestions of the good doctor, cannot, it is sad to say, 
rouse that enthusiasm in the cause which seems to him desirable 
and natural. The criminal classes, on the whole, are unlovely, 
and though pious men and women in the churches confess them- 
selves to be wretched offenders and miserable sinners, with no 
health in them, they do not like to be associated with cut-throats, 
thieves and villains, and shrink from the touch of these malefac- 
tors. The sinners in the churches do not identify their fate or 
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desert with those of the sinners in the prison cells, or think of 
these men in parti-colored raiment as their brethren in Christ. 
No reform of our time gets so little attention from tender-hearted 
saints as the reform of knaves and ruffians. The brute beasts get 
much larger sympathy than the depraved men and women. 
There is a rooted scepticism concerning the recovery to virtue of 
convicts upon whom the ban has once rested, and they are given 
over to the doom and the eternal infamy of reprobates. That men 
or women have been confined for crime is almost certain to shut 
them out, in most places, from decent society or from honorable 
labor. They cannot stay where they are known, and it is almost 
impossible for them to go where the fame of their crime will not 
follow them. 

Dr. Wines knows this, and yet he loses no heart or hope. 
There is a charming freshness in the story which he tells to the 
assembly of wise men in the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, of the great progress made in prison reform 
in the three years since the International Congress in London, in 
the year 1872; what a powerful stimulus came to the nations of 
Europe from the facts and discussions and suggestions of that 
dignified assembly; how Denmark has adopted, with the best 
success, the “ progressive system” of imprisonments; how Sweden 
at Langholmen has established a “Normal School” for prison 
officers, five societies of patronage for discharged prisoners, and 
has raised $200,000 for a “penitentiary colony,” for the reform of 
vicious and criminal children,—of which sum the queen gave 
$40,000; how Norway has taken up the reform and centralized 
the administration of the prisons; how the cantons of Switzer- 
land, especially Neufchatel and Berne, are moving in the matter ; 
how in Italy three agricultural colonies have been established to 
give theoretic and practical knowledge of farm work to meritorious 
prisoners who have served out half their time of sentence. Even in 
Rome they are selecting from the army suitable persons for train- 
ing as prison officers. England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, are improving their already excellent penal institutions, 
and the public functionaries are as ardent in trying to reform the 
criminals as if they were preachers busy in saving souls. Even in 
Japan the good work is going forward; and our friend is delighted 
in receiving a letter from that land from a gentleman charged by 
the government to visit the prisons, asking for documents and 
explanations concerning the most improved methods of prison 
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order. That distant empire is vindicating its new light by making 
a new penal code. 

And in South America the influence of the London Congress 
has been very perceptible. The enlightened and progressive 
ruler of the immense empire of Brazil, has put himself‘at the head 
of a crusade against crime, —“a crusade,” says Dr. Wines, “not 
less sacred than that which drew Europe after the Hermit Peter.” 
The emperor has sent an agent to Europe to spend two years in 
studying the different systems of the civilized nations, to go about 
in their cities, from prison to prison, and see with his eyes the 
work which has been done, and make a fair report, that Brazil may 
choose wisely the better part. 

Of course, in a meeting of Frenchmen, it was proper for Dr. 
Wines to say that no penitentiary commission has so much impor- 
tance as that authorized by the National Assembly of France; 
that the grand inquest here, national and international, is “the 
greatest ever undertaken by any nation on this grave question,” 
and carried on “in a manner worthy of the high intelligence of 
the French people.” As the result of this grand inquest, two 
important laws have been proposed, one of which has already 
been decreed, regulating the duration of imprisonment, and the 
reformatory education of the younger convicts. Dr. Wines, who 
loves the French people, is very desirous that this principle of 
reformation in imprisonment should pass into law. He even sees 
hope in Spain and in Russia; and he closes his earnest address in 
a style of French which is quite intelligible, if it is not exactly 
that of Sainte Beuve or Voltaire, in claiming for his dear native 
land the honor of having started the movement for prison reform, 
which now has spread over two hemispheres. At this moment, 
three great Committees of the National Prison Society are busy 
in preparing: first, a complete penitentiary system for the State; 
second, a system of preventive and reformatory institutions for 
the children; third, a penal code adapted to the actual wants of 
the American people. It is hoped that each separate State may 
adopt the recommendations and conclusions of these committees. 

In August, 1877, another great Congress of the Prison Reform- 
ers will be held at Stockholm; and Dr. Wines appends to his 
address a programme of the questions and discussions which will 
come up in that conference, with the names of those appointed to 
read reports. Conspicuous among these names are those of the 
English Miss Carpenter, and of the Americans Sanborn and 
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Brace. We might suggest that Mr. Brockway, of Detroit, to whom 
America owes its model prison, should give the conference the 
benefit of his experience. There will be “three sections” in the 
Assembly; the first of which will consider how far the mode of 
executing punishment shall be defined by law; how far the prison 
authorities shall have discretionary power; what variety in length 
or in intensity shall be given to punishments which deprive men 
of liberty ; how transportation can be made to serve the ends of 
penal justice; and what is the need of prison inspection and the 
test of fitness for that duty. 

The second section will consider the form of International peni- 
tentiary statistics; the normal schools for prison officers; the disci- 
plinary punishments which are allowable in prisons; the conditional 
liberation of prisoners ; what modifications the ced/ system needs to 
adapt it to the nationality, the sex, and the social condition of the 
criminal; the length of solitary confinement; and how far excep- 
tions in administration are proper. 

The third section will consider the institutions for the aid of 
discharged prisoners, whether they should be organized, and 
should be distinct for the sexes; whether the State should subsi- 
dize them, and how far; institutions for juvenile offenders, not 
only criminals, but vagabonds, beggars, and abandoned ones; how 
the police of different States can be brought to act in concert, to 
hinder crime, and facilitate its detection; and what is the best 
means of preventing relapse. 

These are certainly very important questions. Perhaps more 
fundamental questions might be added. How shall the ministers 
of the law be prevented from becoming criminals? How shall 
the honesty of the police be assured, and their complicity with 
crime be checked? How shall the growing practice of compound- 
ing felonies be dealt with? For it is a painful fact that by far 
the larger part of the criminals are outside of the prisons, and by 
far the larger part of crimes go unpunished. The selfishness, the 
weakness, the fears of men promote the very crimes which they 
deplore, and there will be no reform so long as these encourage 
the boldness of thieves and outlaws. 


NEW TRINITARIAN DOCTRINE. 


Rev. A. G. Pease, of Rutland, Vt., has made a valuable “con- 
tribution to theologica: progress and reform” in his book entitled 
Philosophy of the Trinitarian Doctrine. His book is good, 
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rather from what it indicates than for what it positively proves, 
rather as a sign of the time than as a rational exposition of an 
unintelligible dogma. It indicates a wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with the statements of the creeds, and a determination to make 
them conform to reason and to knowledge, if they are to be kept 
in authority. Mr. Pease’s conception of Trinitarian doctrine is 
very far from conforming to the general teaching of any of the 
Orthodox churches as it was in the last generation, or any fair 
interpretation of the accepted symbols. It is not in the sense of 
the Westminster Confession, or the Synod of Dort, or the Augs- 
burg Confession, or the Athanasian or Nicene articles. It makes 
of Christ a being subordinate to the Father, derived, a second 
person, in time as well as in dignity. He is the typical 
man, the perfect man, the fulness of humanity, the being in 
whom man and God are perfectly united. His deity cannot be 
considered apart from his humanity. We find him divine, as he 
represents the organic connection of God with man. This fact is 
the key-note of Mr. Pease’s book, that the unity of God is not ab- 
stract, but “organic,” that God is not separate in any sense from 
the organic whole of his universe, especially not separate from the 
life of his intelligent creation. On this word “ organic,” organism, 
the changes are rung. All life comes from organic union with a 
living God, the life of Christ, the life of men, the life of the uni- 
verse. And all real knowledge of God comes from a recognition 
of the God in one’s own soul. 

Those who prefer to drop the Trinitarian doctrine altogether, 
and discard that needless complication of the mode of Divine 
Being, to use the simple unity of God and the simple humanity of 
Christ, will find not much edification in the subtle pleading of 
Mr. Pease. It is easier to cut this knot than to spend skill in try- 
ing to untie it; and when the knot is cut, there is great relief, 
and some feeling that time has been wasted in attempting to save 
an outgrown formula. One reason why scientific men, in our 
time, hold theologians in distrust, almost in contempt, is that they 
busy themselves in explaining discredited theories instead of 
frankly relinquishing them. In scientific inquiries, when theories 
are found to be untenable, they are abandoned, however old and 
venerable they may be. Not so in theological inquiries; here the 
effort is to find reasons for holding on to antiquated errors, to 
reconcile the old errors with the new truths, to fill the old bottles 
with the new wine, and make men think that the new wine is 
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only the old wine, and all the better for the flavor which it draws 
from the old bottles. Now this book of the excellent Rutland 
pastor is full of heresies, and yet he fondly believes he is doing 
the world service in bringing out the meaning of the ancient 
creed, as well as of the word of the Scripture; that he has shown 
the real import of the phrase “Son of Man” as applied by Jesus 
to himself, and that the “Good Shepherd” really means the Shep- 
herd God; that he can save the Deity of Christ by asserting that 
though he has our human nature, he is no¢ a man, as he “has not 
our imperfections and sins.” “He is the principle of the human- 
ity of every one of us, that in every one in virtue of the possession 
of which we are men; without him, as the universal in our nature, 
not one of us, though in the human form, would be a man.” Now 
a Unitarian would prefer the less ambiguous statement that Jesus 
of Nazareth, in the record of his life, was the ideal man, the man 
who showed us what we can be, and in whom.we get our higher 
life, as we have his character formed within our souls. He would 
not find it necessary to confound the created human being with 
the Eternal, Infinite Creator, or to declare the almost daring idol- 
atry of the creature contained in such a passage as this (page 
109): “Do we not, in the relation which Christ stands to human- 
ity, find the ground upon which that inherent faith and necessity 
of hers (the Church) rest? Is he not, as the principle of our hu- 
manity, necessarily divine? Can he be that and not be God? 
Can humanity have its eternal source and fountain head — its 
substance and its principle —in that which is itself merely human 
or creaturely, and in no respect transcending the creature nature ? 
If we understand ourselves, we mean and can mean by the term 
“our God” not anything outside of or other than our humanity, 
nothing that does not in some way come within the sphere of our 
nature, our actual and immediate knowledge and experience. 
Nothin hat does not come within the sphere of our nature, — 
nothing between us and which there is no communion of nature, 
and which has nothing in common with us in respect to nature, 
can be the possible object or matter of our experience. If “our 
God” comes within the limits of our experience, and can be known 
to us only by experience (and there is no other way in which we 
can know Him), then of necessity his nature in some way comes 
within the sphere of ours, and there is a community of nature 
between him and us. At least there is wecessarily something in 
common between his nature and ours implied in the fact that we 
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know and love Him, and that He is to us naturally and truly “our 
God.” Christ is divine because he is so very human, — that is what 
all this seems to mean. True perhaps, but very transcendental 
orthodoxy. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


More and more the German method of teaching by lectures is 
becoming the method of our American colleges, which without 
this could have small claim to the grand name of universities 
that they so readily assume. Hearing recitations from text-books 
is necessary and praiseworthy, but an educated professor, who 
spends his strength in doing only that, fails in his opportunity. 
By occasional lectures in his class-room he not only supplies the 
defects in the text-books and brings the freshest word of new 
knowledge, but he ministers to the self-respect of his pupils, who 
are complimented by this testimony to their capacity of attention 
and appreciation. And if his lectures are written out, they have 
a larger use and range in the pages of some magazine or future 
book. Many of the best piecesin our magazines and reviews were 
prepared originally for the college class-room. The remarkable 
paper on the “ Philosophy of Art,” which appeared in the J anuary 
number of the St. Louis Journal of Speculative Philosophy, was 
given by Prof. George S. Morris as a lecture before a class of un- 
dergraduates in the Michigan University. It stoutly defends the 
ideal, in opposition to the mechanical theory of art, Plato against 
Lucretius, Michel Angelo and his school against Taine and his 
school. “Philosophy,” according to Prof. Morris, “is the dem- 
onstration of the ideal as the truth and substance, the source and 
end, of real things.” Materialism cannot understand or explain 
art in any kind. Art works with materials, but is not fastened 
to materials; and it has an influence which goes deeper than sen- 
sation. It creates more than it imitates, and no worker is an 
artist unless he is in some sense a creator, unless he has this really 
divine faculty. The artist?s work is Spontaneous and free. He is 
not bound, like a mathematician or a mechanician. It is disinter- 
ested, too. A true artist cannot be a selfish man. This definition 
of art is not only that of believers in a personal God, but of the 
whole company of pantheists. Pantheism is idealist, quite as 
much as positive theism. Even such writers as Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer, mean by what they call will and the unconscious, 
“the ideal and true essence and source of things.” And it is 
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remarkable that those who despair of all other good, and see no 
end to human life but the grave and its dissolutions, are consoled 
by the spiritual comfort and uplifting which are given in the 
works of high art. Beethoven, the poet and prophet of the ideal, 
is the compensation to the sad thinker, who seems compelled to 
sum up his wisdom in the dreary conclusion, “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” He will not eat and drink, but 
will listen in rapture to the voices which reach his inmost soul, 
and carry him beyond the world to a heaven of the imagination. 
The lecture of Prof. Morris, and the journal in which it appears, 
may help to offset the tendency of our material civilization, which 
servilely copies outward forms, and calls that copying “art.” The 
vice and the misfortune of photography and “chromo” work, are 
that these are made the cheap substitutes for what idealizes nat- 
ure, and gain a place to which they are not entitled, like the 
quack doctors, in medicine, in law, and in divinity. The strangest 
misuse of language is in the signs along the streets which direct 
the passer to “Art Galleries,” and invite him to examine these 
works of genius, which are usually poor combinations of dyes and 
chemicals. How few of the so-called artists have any higher con- 
ception of their business than that it is a happy trick which they 
have learned, or have by nature, and which will bring them hand- 
some pecuniary gain. They solicit “orders” for pictures as candi- 
dates take “ orders” in the Church, rather in the way of trade, than 
in any service of the Lord. And they are confirmed in this esti- 
mate of their calling by the criticisms of their work which they 
read in the journals, which dwell mainly upon physical defects 
and peculiarities, upon the way in which the colors are put on 
or combined, or upon stiffness in the drawing, upon some fault 
which is wholly outward, losing wholly the thought and soul of 
the work, if it have any thought or soul. C. H. B. 


THINGS AT HOME. 


“ The poor ye have always with you.” 


It is a singular combination of circumstances which have made 
this past winter one of the mildest and most genial in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant, and at the same time one when there 
has been the most poverty among the respectable working-classes 
of the community. It leads us to recognize that just balance of 
forces in the eye of Providence, which although it does not inter- 
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fere with the process of natural laws, somehow keeps up a certain 
harmony, ever bringing good out of evil, and compensations for 
every misfortune. It is an old saying of our language, “ It never 
rains but it pours.” This is untrue. It is an adage born out of 
daily vexation and care, when man sees things with a distorted 
eye, and because a day has begun wrong, will by his irritability 
make it wrong all the way through. Every day, as every year 
and every century, has its so-called luck or ill-luck pretty well 
balanced, and the small and great rain of God’s grace comes down 
in all times and places alike. 

We have received a pamphlet from the Dorchester Industrial 
School for Girls, being a Report of the Board of Managers for 
the year 1875. On reading this valuable little record of what is 
being done there to aid young girls to help themselves by first 
acquiring tidy habits, then learning the art of sewing and house- 
hold pursuits, we are led toprize these small institutions of benevo- 
lence conducted by ladies who come in contact with the poor, 
more than larger establishments, which, however noble in their 
aims, are obliged to put a great deal of their work and supervision 
into the hands of paid agents. The moment we look upon a 
charitable society as one where so many honest people are to be 
clothed, so many dishonest ones turned away, and square every- 
thing to a system, without thinking of human hearts that are 
beating, human errors that are to be dealt tenderly with, we lose 
the chief object of its existence. Our object is not to provide for 
all the suffering people in our vicinity, for we know that with the 
best we can do, there will always be a large proportion of persons 
left in every city who will endure hunger and cold. We want, 
first of all, to develop a fellow-feeling between the rich and the 
poor; to lead the unfortunate to feel that we care for them, are 
sorry for them; and to soften and widen our own natures by 
a contemplation of their patience, their gratitude, and their 
heroism. 

We have been brought to think of these things a good deal the 
past winter by the spectacle of so much distress among a class of - 
people who are not used to beg, and our own small efforts in our 
suburban neighborhood, in company with a band of disinterested 
women, to relieve it. We have made it our chief business to pro- 
vide work rather than money for the destitute; and although we 
have done 1t on a much smaller scale than our energetic and suc- 
cessful neighbors in Cambridge, we have found great satisfaction 
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in the work. Our limited resources have obliged us to reserve our 
work for a class of persons of thrifty habits who will starve 
almost rather than ask alms of the town. This is a commendable 
feeling, and should be encouraged; and it is touching to see the 
distances these women will come for the sake of earning perhaps 
fifty cents a week. This is not, however, all that is accomplished, 
—the earning of fifty cents. It is the new spring they get from 
feeling that some one is interested in them. In the hands of a 
thrifty person a few cents amount to a good deal. They have 
perhaps other avenues to earn a little, and thus they are carried 
through the hard place for a few weeks until brighter days come, 
without losing heart or self-respect. There is another class, 
mostly foreign, who we naturally expect will earn enough to live 
on in the summer season, lay up nothing for the winter, and come 
to starvation’s door in the severer months. They are the blot 
and eye-sore to town governments, who are obliged to support 
them in spite of their negligence, intemperance, and shiftlessness, 
and a discouragement to the philanthropist. It is not well to 
give too bountifully to them. We have sometimes been disposed 
to reproach the overseers of our poor for their hard man- 
ner of doling out supplies in winter; but after a little more 
experience, we are convinced that the class who habitually call 
upon them are grasping or importunate, and will never be satis- 
fied with what they receive. A charitable society will do better 
not to clothe such a family throughout. A few garments abso- 
lutely necessary on account of the cold will stimulate them to 
earn more. A whole supply will deaden their energy and thrift. 
We have seen a poor woman more grateful and benefited by the 
gift of one or two articles, which she most needed for her children, 
from the private hands of a sympathetic lady, than with a whole 
wardrobe from the bureau of a charitable society. There is still 
another class between these two, not indolent or incapable, but 
from the ill-health of husband or children unable to work much. 
They should be treated tenderly, and made conscious that you are 
aware that they are not used to beg. It is surprising and almost 
humiliating to see how little it takes in the way of money or 
clothing or sympathy to brighten the lives of such worthy people, 
and how much gratitude on their part is produced by a little self- 
sacrifice on our own. Even here we should be careful not to give 
too bountifully.. However self-respecting a person may be at the 
outset, it is easy for any one to acquire the habit of receiving, and 
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take gifts as a matter of course. We see this in the case of per- 
sons in the upper ranks of life, who by their own improvidence or 
misfortune reduced to poverty, will not only unhesitatingly 
accept large sums of money from their friends, but feel aggrieved 
when they are withheld. This habit is demoralizing to all classes, 
both high and low. We are in no danger of fostering it in our 
own little sphere of work, as our resources are so small; but it is 
a danger of which charitable societies need to be warned. We 
have been interested in a volume published by Miss Octavia Hill, 
of England, called Homes of the London Poor. The Inquirer 
gives us a few results of her book as follows :— 


It is dangerous to construct an elaborate set of “motives” for a writer, 
but the results of Miss Hill’s book are threefold: 1st. To give that large 
class of readers who lack either the courage or the ability to extract 
information from blue books and reports, some definite idea of what the 
“homes of the London poor” really are, and thus to quicken their com- 
passion and desire to be helpful. 2d. To bring out the bright side of 
the character of the neglected population of our great towns, and temper 
our compassion by an affectionate sympathy, and even respect, which 
shows us that friendship between class and class, and not charity exercised 
by one to another, is the true ideal at which to aim, and is by no means 
unattainable. 3d. To show that any one who has even a very moderate 


degree of capacity, and a very limited amount of time to dispose of, may 
do real and valuable work. 


She describes her visits on wet, foggy nights to the wretched 
quarters of London. Many of the pictures are fearful, —the foul 
smells, the thick atmosphere, the dark passages, the men and 
women lying drunk, the lawless, half-naked children, and the wild 
brawls and laughter. We do not care to dwell on these scenes. 
Any one who has been through Drury Lane, and seen the hag- 
gard, uncombed women run out on the sidewalk and clutch their 
children, knows enough about them. They belong to England, 
and she must solve her problems as best she may. We do not 
say that we have any populations quite as bad, but we have those 
which are bad enough. It is not, however, necessary for us to . 
take them in all at a glance, and sicken our souls. We must 
“take short views” here, as in human life generally, as Sydney 
Smith says. We are only asked to do a little, each one in her 
own neighborhood, to aid and elevate the poor. And here we 
find our views met by passages in Miss Hill’s book. She does not 
ask others to go out and do as she is doing on her daily round of 
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visits and toil, although she would be glad to receive money to 
help carry out her projects. We will hear what she does so 
wisely propose : — 


The work among the poor is, in short, better done by those who do less 
of it, or rather who gain strength and brightness in other ways. I hope 
for a return to the old fellowship between rich and poor; to a solemn 
sense of relationship ; to quiet life side by side; to men and women com- 
ing out from bright, good, simple homes, to see, teach, and learn from the 
poor; returning to gather fresh strength from home warmth and love, 
and seeing in their own homes something of the spirit which should per- 
vade all. ° 

I believe that educated people would come forward if once they saw 
how they could be really useful, and without neglecting nearer claims. 
Let us réflect that hundreds of workers are wanted; that if they are to 
preserve their vigor they must not be overworked; and that each of us 
who might help, and holds back, not only leaves work undone, but 
injures, to a certain extent, the work of others. Let each of us not 
attempt too much, but take some one little bit of work, and doing it 
simply, thoroughly, and lovingly, wait patiently for the gradual spread of 
good, and leave to professional workers to deal for the present with the 
great mass of evil around. 


THE AFRICAN CHURCHES. 


We welcome with cordiality the Christian Recorder, which 
comes to us from one branch of this Church. Dr. Tanner, the 
editor, gives us in the last number we have'received a sketch of 
the various divisions of the African Church. We are sorry to 
find our friends are so much split up. When they resolved to set 
up for themselves—or we might say, to renew their organiza- 
tions, for they seem to be of long standing, — we felt a sympathy 
for them, considering the cold and patronizing tone which the 
churches of the South maintained towards them. The Unitarian 
Association, through Rey. Charles Lowe, then Secretary, made 
overtures of fellowship to them, and we have endeavored to keep 
up the fraternal relations through this Review. 

We can hardly blame them for their dividing lines and differ- 
ent branches. They are only like the rest of us. Various local 
causes and sectional feelings have created three distinct organiza- 
tions, which may work for their advantage, if they only agree to 
have fellowship one with another, as we trust they do. The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, according to Dr. Tanner, 
comes first on the list, being the oldest. The paper we receive is 
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the organ of that church. It was organized in Philadelphia in 
1816, by the colored people of that city. After having considered 
“the evils under which they labored, arising from the unkind 
treatment of their white brethren who considered them a nuisance 
in the house of worship,” Richard Allen, their leader, purchased a 
blacksmith shop, and converted it into a church, he being elected 
as its first bishop. From that small beginning the church has 
spread over the country. They have twenty-five conferences in 
working order; one university with a faculty of four, and one 
hundred students; a publishing house, where they issue their 
hymn-books; and a weekly organ — the paper we have mentioned, 
—the Christian Recorder, which has a circulation of four thou- 
sand copies. 

The second branch of the African Church is called the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church. This organization was established 
in New York, and seems to have originated in some differences 
in regard to ordination and the laying on of hands. This differ- 
ence to us Congregationalists seems a very slight one to separate 
two religious bodies of the same race. But we must put our- 
selves in their place for a moment, and see how to a genuine 
Episcopal Methodist, who believes in an ordained life-time episco- 
pacy, any policy “which subordinates the spiritual officers of the 
church to the trustees,” would be very unacceptable. This Church 
has five “unordained” bishops, and sixteen conferences. We are 
sorry to hear that the way does not yet appear very clear to a 
fellowship between these two churches. 

The third organization is the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This, according to Dr. Tanner, is the best known of all 
the three churches. It was organized in Tennessee, in 1872, by 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church South (white). 
Dr. Tanner remarks “that in sending Hagar away, they were 
humane enough to give her a loaf of bread, and a bottle of water, 
in the shape of a well-accredited episcopacy, a hymn-book, a 
catechism, and a monthly paper called the Christian Index” He 
fancies how the old man Allen, their founder, would have shouted 
had such kindness been shown to them when they went forth into 
the desert. He speaks of this Church as being truly alive, and 
doing a fine work among the people. These independent African 
churches deserve our warmest sympathy, and we believe our 
denomination, which was so foremost in serving the cause of the 


education of the freedmen, will not be slow to extend its cordial 
fellowship. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Right Reverend Bishop McQuaid, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Rochester, N. Y., has given a lecture before the Free Religious 
Association at Horticultural Hall, which we suppose represents 
pretty fairly what our Catholic friends are aiming at. We have no 
desire for our own part to have the Bible read as a religious exer- 
cise in the schools. It becomes a mere form, as we remember 
from our own experience in childhood, and if it is a stumbling- 
block to any fellow-Christians, it had much better be removed. 
But we think Christian people make a mistake in saying that the 
common schools are no place for religion. Our Catholic friends 
like us no better for saying this. In fact they despise us for it. 
We believe the schools are no place for catechisms, or creeds, or 
doctrines; but we think they are the place where love, justice, 
faithfulness, honesty, purity, and obedience should be taught, and 
the presence of the supreme God recognized, who is alike rever- 
enced by men and women of all parties. Any teacher who does 
not in her character and teachings aim to do this, however imper- 
fectly, is not worthy to sit in our school-rooms. Bishop McQuaid 
feels this, and if he and his party would stop here, we should no 
longer be taunted with having Godless, or sectarian schools. It 
seems to us a practicable thing to choose teachers of a high moral 
character, and recommend to them to use the Lord’s Prayer in 
concert with the pupils, as an act of consecration, without which 
act, in our opinion, no school ought to be opened. The few Jew- 
ish children present could refrain from repeating it, or, if they 
were in the majority, a short invocation of their own, to Jehovah, 
might be used instead. But this harmony and reconciliation is 
not what our Catholic friends are aiming at. They are deter- 
mined to have sectarian schools at the public expense. Hear what 
the Bishop says : — 


The Catholic wants to know why his right to have schools for his chil- 
dren, in which the tone of religious thought shall be Catholic, is not as 
valid as the right of evangelicals and secularists to have schools for their 
children in which the tone of thought shall be evangelical or indifferent 
to any religion. It must not be lost sight of in this argument, that our 
rights go where our money goes. A Catholic’s money goes into the 
schools, and his rights go with it. An inalienable right is infringed 
upon, is curtailed, is cut off altogether, when he appears at a school-house 
door, leading his son by the hand, only to find at its threshold the 
emblem or sign of a hostile creed, or, what is worse in his belief, the 
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chilling atmosphere within of doubt, negation, or an ignoring the God- 
Creator, Sovereign Lord and Master, and final Judge of man’s thoughts, 
words, and acts, for whom it has been the father’s duty to instil into his 
child’s mind and heart the most tender love and reverence. 


He confesses here that he wishes not merely.to have the school 
a religious atmosphere, as we ought all to do, but he wishes to 
have some schools Catholic in tone, as well as others which are 
Protestant or Evangelical in tone. But in fact these last do not 
exist. We think there are very few cases where the sect to which 
the teacher belonged would be at once discovered, although a 
good observer would very soon find out if she had a devout mind. 
This is not the root of the difficulty. The Roman Catholics feel 
that the tendency of all secular education in this country is indi- 
rectly to wean the rising generation from the faith of their 
fathers, unless there be a strong opposing current to work along 
with it. We believe this to be true so far. General education 
must open their eyes to the corruptions of the Romish Church in 
the past and present. But this is no more than it does with the 
abuses of all religious bodies, Protestant or Catholic. Education 
will undoubtedly shake their faith in the infallibility of the Pope 
and priestly power, but not necessarily in the venerable Apostolic 
Church, which has borne so many saints and martyrs, and has 
such power yet over highly cultivated minds, who have not the 
advantages even of cherished early association. We do not think 
the more enlightened Catholics need to fear. We believe there 
will always be a Roman Catholic Church in this country, in spite 
of secular schools, as there will always be an Orthodox and Lib- 
eral one. Only these great bodies must shift their places with the 
march of the age. That is the only way old organizations can 
live. 

We believe Bishop McQuaid to be sincere and earnest in the 
above-mentioned discourse. We sympathize with what he says 
about the painful prejudices of race in our schools; but for this 
there is no remedy but education. We lament the bitterness of 
the old Calvinist party in this country, who have looked upon a 
Romish priest as the archfiend himself. But if the bishop and 
other leading men of his faith could look calmly at the true 
interests of their Church, they would see that nothing is gained 
by setting themselves off against us. Let them put themselves to 
the work of forming a grand Liberal National Catholic Church, 
not framed after any European model, but suited to the wants of 
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this country. If they persevere in a retrograde policy, they must 
be absorbed at length in our advancing civilization. If they keep 
up with the age they will not lose the young minds of the coun- 
try, and will form a just balancing power against the dry intel- 
lectualism of Protestantism. This great ideal Catholic Church 
may be laughed at as a very illogical thing. But we have most 
of us lived long enough to know, from our own Protestant bodies, 
that churches can live without much logic — the logic of creeds — 
if they have a saving faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
belongs to Catholic and Protestant alike. The great comprehen- 
siveness and flexibility of the Romish and English Church in the 
past have been the secret of their highest power. Let them not 
forget it in this new world. 

M./P. 1. 

THINGS ABROAD. 


LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY. 


We cannot refrain from paying our humble tribute to the mem- 
ory of this distinguished and beloved lady. Her position as the 
wife of Dean Stanley, the man who has done more than any other 
man in England to bring the religious world into some compre- 
hension of the largeness of the gospel of Christ, would be suff- 
cient to command the attention of this Review. But her beauti- 
ful character in itself wins our homage, and we know not what 
inspirations this noble reformer of the Church of England has 
received from her daily presence. May they abide with him still! 
It was granted us to go over the venerable Abbey in his com- 
pany and hers, and we ask the privilege to lay a flower of remem- 
brance upon her grave. 


OUR FRENCH BRETHREN. 


We have received the pamphlet promised us by M. Charruad, 
editor of Za Libre Recherche. It is written by M. Jalabert, Pro- 
fessor of the Faculty of Laws at Nancy, in France. It is a strong 
and nervous appeal not only to the Liberal party, but to the 
whole French Protestant Church. It is divided into three parts 
headed first “Spoliation”; secondly, “Le Partage-équitable” ; 
thirdly, “ L?7Union fraternelle.” In the first part he speaks feel- 
ingly of the wrongs which the Liberal party have suffered at the 
hands of the most unscrupulous Orthodox. We know it too well. 
He does not consider the whole Orthodox party responsible for 

13 
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this injustice, and strives to awaken them toa consciousness of 
the wrong of trying to drive the Liberals out of the Church they 
love, and depriving them of the protection of the State. In the 
second part, he shows what an equitable division would be in its 
minutest details, how difficult it would be to carry it out, and how 
injurious to their own consciences it would be if they did not 
secure to the Liberal party precisely the same privileges as them- 
selves in the eye of the law. This state of things is better than 
the first, but difficult to conceive of, or practically to maintain. 
The third course, brotherly union, is to Prof. Jalabert’s mind the 
only one worthy of Christians, brethren of the same Lord, and 
inheritors of the dear old Huguenot Church, bequeathed to them 
through the toils and bitter sacrifices of their fathers. He appeals 
to the whole Protestant Church : — 


Sans doute |’Evangile est immortel, et Dieu peut faire sortir de nos 
divisions une recrudescence de vie religieuse; mais autant qu’il nous est 
permis d’en juger, l’union de l’Eglise chrétienne réformée de France 
aurait une salutairé influence, 4 cette henure d’ébranlement de tant de 
croyances dans notre pays. La ot immense majorité de la nation est 
protestante, en Angleterre, en Amérique, l’intensité de la vie religieuse 
peut librement se manifester par la création d’Eglises ou de sectes 
nouvelles. Mais chez nous, ou nous avons, dans trente-six mille com- 
munes, cing ou six cents paroisses clairsemées, souvent peu nombreuses, 
ce morcellement, cet émiettement semble destiné & nous amoindrir et, sur 
certains points du territoire, 4 nous annihiler. Le danger est si réel, que 
déja on songe & eréer une Société des intéréts Protestantes sans conditions 
dogmatiques, société qui, en quelque lieu que ce fit, interviendrait pour 
la protection de nos coreligionnaires. Les Eglises réformées restantes 
unies, ne constitueraient-elles pas la plus vaste et la plus puissante asso- 
ciation pour la défense de nos droits ? 

Si c’est la ce que vous voulez, par tout ce qu’ily a de plus saint, 
dites-le, Chrétiens réformés, mes fréres; il en est temps encore, mais 
hatez-yous. 

Entre a spoliation, le partage équitable, Vunion fraternelle, 

L’heure est venue, 11 FAUT CHOISIR. 


One of our last numbers of the Alliance Liberale, of Geneva, 
contains a translation into French of Dr. Morison’s letter from 
Europe to this Review. The next week we were pleased to see a 


criticism upon this letter from one of the correspondents of the 
papers lle) says: — 


. This letter furnishes valuable information in regard to the mental 
position of the cultivated classes in the Established Church of England. 
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Dr. Morison, as far as we can judge from what he says, believes in the 
reality of the Christian miracles. This fact gives value to his informa- 
tion, for this avowal of the abandonment of faith in the miracles must 
have cost him something. In short, the wide tolerance he exhibits does 
honor to him, for it is rare to find theologians who believe in the 
miracles, who can accept the fact without irritation that others may not 
believe them, and yet call themselves Christians in all sincerity. 


We read, through their Paris correspondent, that M. Adolphe 
Michel, who has lately been pursuing a course of study in liberal 
theology at Geneva, has been one of the successful competitors 
among dramatic authors at Paris, for the prize for the best 
dramatic poem for our American Centennial. Victor Hugo was 
the president of the committee for choice, with Perrin, director of 
the Comedie Francaise, and others. The first prize was five 
thousand frances. That has not yet been awarded. Three others 
took the remaining prizes, M. Michel being one of the laureates. 
His drama is called Wree America. The correspondent thinks 
the pieces will be played at Philadelphia next summer. He 
wonders if, after all, the Orthodox Synod did so much harm when 
they refused to nominate M. Michel pastor of the two churches 
where he presented himself. The laws of the Synod have really 
been fruitful once, if they have helped develop the poetic genius 
of a young man, which might otherwise have been buried from 
the world. The world owes to him already a good book called 
Louvois, and the Table of Contents of the first fourteen volumes 
of the Bulletin de la Societe dé (Histoire du Protestantisme 


Francais. 
iE, 1D, IL, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Vulfiia oder die Gotische Bibel, herausgegeben und Erklart von 
Ernst Bernhardt. Walle, 1875. pp. Ixxii., 654. 8vo. 


Bernhardt’s Vulfila forms the third volume of Zacher’s “ Ger- 
manistic Hand-Library,” of which new editions of Walther von 
der Vogelweide, by Wilmanns (Berlin, 1869), and of Kudrun, by 
Ernst Martin (Freiburg, 1872), constitute the first and second 
volumes. Beowulf, Heliand, Otfrid, Der Nibelunge Not, Wol- 
fram’s Parzival, and Gotfrid’s Tristan are already announced as 
in preparation, and will doubtless be followed by other represen- 
tative productions of Old-German and Middle-German literature. 
Although several separate and serial editions of these works have 
already appeared, it is very creditable to the nicety and conscien- 
tiousness of German scholarship, as well as to the appreciativeness 
of the German public, that past achievements of this kind, how- 
ever excellent, are not accepted as final; but that new editions, 
embodying the results of larger research and more accurate crit- 
icism, are constantly being published and, what is more, pur- 
chased. Doubtless there are many who put these original texts in 
their collections of books from a vague sense of patriotic duty, or 
from a general sentiment of national pride, akin to the feeling 
with which they might subscribe to a monument to Freidank, or 
Frauenlob, or some other medieval worthy; but it is something 
that they recognize the force of the obligation, and show no desire 
to shirk it. Thus, in their way, they render good service to learn- 
ing by making it possible for a scholar to devote his time to the 
careful editing of poems and chronicles wholly devoid of popular 
interest, and often having only a philological or antiquarian value, 
Without running the risk of ultimate starvation. Indeed we be- 
lieve Germany is the only country in which such studies help to 
butter a man’s bread, or even to provide him with the driest crust. 

The eventful period in which Vulfila lived, the important posi- 
tion which he held, and the far-reaching influence which he 
exerted upon after-times, invest his name with peculiar and perma- 
nent interest. With him the literary history of Germany begins; 
his translation of the Bible is not only the oldest specimen of Ger- 
man prose, but also the earliest written monument of the German 
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language. Besides, he is absolutely unique. With the exception 
of the meagre scraps of a calendar, and a few brief conveyances 
of land, or frabauhtabokos, executed during the reign of King 
Totila in 551, the writings of Vulfila, if we attribute to him the 
Skeireins, or Commentary on John, comprise all the records of 
Gothic speech which have come down to us. This accidental cir- 
cumstance greatly enhances their intrinsic worth, and places them 
at once in the category of things inestimable. 

According to Philostorgius as epitomized by Photius (Hist. 
Kecl. IL., 5), the ancestors of Vulfila were natives of Sadagolthina, 
a Cappadocian village situated not far from the city of Parnassus, 
and had been carried away captive, with many other Christians, 
by the Goths who overran and devastated Asia Minor in the 
reigns of Valerian and Galien, during the latter half of the third 
century. In all probability the captivity, to which Philostorgius 
refers, was a result of the great Gothic invasion of A.D. 267. 
We have no space for the discussion of this rather obsolescent 
theory of Vulfila’s genealogy, and should not have deemed it nec- 
essary to allude to it, had not Bernhardt, in his introduction, seen 
fit to reinstate it and stamp it with the seal of his indorsement. 
The objections that may be urged against it are very weighty, 
but cannot be entered into here, since they involve the general 


question of the credibility of the early fathers, historians, and 
apologists of Christianity, especially in reference to the spread of 


the Gospel during the first three centuries. A critical examina- 
tion of the whole subject renders it extremely improbable that 
Vulfila was descended from these captives; and his name is con- 
clusive proof that he was not only a Goth by birth and by extrac- 
tion, but that he was also of Pagan parentage. Vulfila, the 
modern German wilfle, é.e., wolflet or little wolf, is the purely 
Gothic form used by Jordanes, and is preferable to the semi-Greek 
Ulfilas, the semi-Roman Gulfilas, the Greco-Gothic Vulphilas, or 
to any of the other numerous corruptions of the name employed 
by different writers. No Greek or Roman Christian could have 
inherited or would have adopted for himself, or given to his child, 
a barbarian name, and, above all, the name of a beast which was 
associated with some of the most weird and repulsive features of 
Germanic mythology. On the contrary, it was a common practice 
with the Northern barbarians in becoming Christians to take 
Greek or Latin, 7.¢., Christian, names as the sign and seal of their 
conversion. As they were baptized into the Church they were 
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think it necessary to invoke the aid of a bishop in order to refute 
the theology of a pastry-cook. But we have no conception, now- 
adays, of the fury with which such controversies were then carried 
on, and the violence with which they shook the whole fabric of 
society, and endangered even the existence of the government. All 
the streets and market-places, says Gregory, of Nyssa, resounded 
with the angry tones of theological discussion; clothes-dealers, 
money-changers, victuallers, mechanics, and even slaves still 
smarting from the scourge, dogmatized about things incompre- 
hensible; you ask the shop-keeper about pence, and he falls to 
philosophizing about the generate and the ingenerate; you inquire 
the price and quality of bread, and are told that the Father is 
greater than the Son, and the Son subordinate to the Father; you 
wish to know if the bath is ready, and receive for an answer that 
the Son of God was derived from nothing. (S. @reg., Nyss., de 
Deitate Filit et Spiritus Sancti. Op. IIT, p. 558. Ed. Migne.) 
This picture from the pen of a contemporary shows the real 
peril attending these disputes, and the importance of quieting or 
repressing them as much as possible. We have no room for any 
remarks on the value of Vulfila’s version for exegetical purposes, 
which has been already recognized by Tischendorf and others. 
With the exception of a few unimportant errors, the translation 
is remarkably faithful and accurate, although it is evident from 
many passages that the spirit of the Scriptures is held to be of 
more account than the letter. Like Luther, he found the fittest 
words and phrases by listening to the mother in the house, the 
children in the street, and the common man on the market-place, 
and preserved the idiomatic force and flavor of his native tongue 
by turning Hebraisms and Grecisms into equivalent Gothicisms. 
Thus he reckons time by winters instead of years, and speaks of 
full moons instead of new moons; sometimes he amplifies and 
slightly paraphrases the original in order to impart greater vivid- 
ness to the narration of miracles and other striking events (see, 
for example, the resuscitation of Jairus’ daughter, Matthew ix., 
especially verse 23), and the free use of alliteration often gives a 
highly poetic coloring to his renderings, so that they read like 
extracts from a German epic or folk-song. In I. Tim. i, 10, cgo- 
evoxoltars remains untranslated; the fact that the Goths had no 
expression for such an unnatural vice confirms what even their 
enemies confessed concerning their chastity. In I. Tim. iii., 16, 
miklis ist gagudeins runa, saet gabairhtiths varth in leika, corre- 
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sponds to the text of the codex sinaiticus, and shows that é¢ 
(9s") had not yet been transformed into #eds (@). We have not 
discovered a single instance in which his dogmatic preconceptions 
are permitted to pervert the plain meaning of the text. The 
translation of 1d évoe io« Seo in Philippians ii, 6, by visan 
sik galeiko gutha, may be cited, perhaps, in proof of Arian bias; 
but the use of galeiks (similis) instead of ibna (par) is clearly 
the result of an honest conviction, and cannot be characterized as 
an attempt to smuggle heresy into the Scriptures. The accusa- 
tions of this kind, which, from the time of Salvianus, have been 
urged against Vulfila’s version, rest upon no better foundation 
than the charges brought by Eck and Dietemberger against 
Luther’s Bible. As regards Vulfila’s confession of faith, which he 
reduced to writing just before his death, and which has been 
handed down to us by Auxentius, we can only state that, com- 
pared with modern heresies, his creed proves how very arbitrary 
and variable are the notions and tests of what men are pleased to 
call orthodoxy. We may add, in conclusion, that the work of 
the editor is well done; the annotations are brief and to the 
point; we think it would have been better, however, if he had 
given a vocabulary. We note, also, with pleasure, that he avoids 
the incorrect and misleading term Moesogothic, which is often 
used to designate the language of Vulfila, and which ought to be 
discarded, since it implies that the Goths of Moesia differed in 
speech from those of Dacia. Although after their passage from 
the Baltic to the Dnieper, the Goths were divided into nations 
politically and geographically distinct, their language remained 
essentially the same; and we do not find that the Ostrogothic 
Frabauhtabokos of the sixth century deviate in this respect from 
the Visigothic Bible of the fourth century, except in very slight 
inflectional changes, such as the disappearance of s as a sign of 
the nominative singular, which are due solely to the lapse of time, 
and do not indicate an original or fundamental distinction. 


EK. P. E. 


Mabel Martin. A Harvest Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
With Illustrations. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 
Price $3.00. . 

The ballad heretofore published under the title of “The Witch’s 
Daughter,” is here beautifully reprinted, and finely illustrated by 
several artists. It is an admirable gift book. 
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think it necessary to invoke the aid of a bishop in order to refute 
the theology of a pastry-cook. But we have no conception, now- 
adays, of the fury with which such controversies were then carried 
on, and the violence with which they shook the whole fabric of 
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the price and quality of bread, and are told that the Father is 
greater than the Son, and the Son subordinate to the Father; you 
wish to know if the bath is ready, and receive for an answer that 
the Son of God was derived from nothing. (S. Greg., Nyss., de 
Deitate Filit et Spiritus Sancti. Op. IIT, p. 558. Ed. Migne.) 
This picture from the pen of a contemporary shows the real 
peril attending these disputes, and the importance of quieting or 
repressing them as much as possible. We have no room for any 
remarks on the value of Vulfila’s version for exegetical purposes, 
which has been already recognized by Tischendorf and others. 
With the exception of a few unimportant errors, the translation 
is remarkably faithful and accurate, although it is evident from 
many passages that the spirit of the Scriptures is held to be of 
more account than the letter. Like Luther, he found the fittest 
words and phrases by listening to the mother in the house, the 
children in the street, and the common man on the market-place, 
and preserved the idiomatic force and flavor of his native tongue 
by turning Hebraisms and Grecisms into equivalent Gothicisms. 
Thus he reckons time by winters instead of years, and speaks of 
full moons instead of new moons; sometimes he amplifies and 
slightly paraphrases the original in order to impart greater vivid- 
ness to the narration of miracles and other striking events (see, 
for example, the resuscitation of Jairus’ daughter, Matthew ix., 
especially verse 23), and the free use of alliteration often gives a 
highly poetic coloring to his renderings, so that they read like 
extracts from a German epic or folk-song. In I. Tim. i, 10, ago- 
evozolraig remains untranslated; the fact that the Goths had no 
expression for such an unnatural vice confirms what even their 
enemies confessed concerning their chastity. In I. Tim. ui., 16, 
miklis ist gagudeins runa, saet gabairhtiths varth in leika, corre- 
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sponds to the text of the codex sinaiticus, and shows that é¢ 
(9s") had not yet been transformed into Seds (7s). We have not 
discovered a single instance in which his dogmatic preconceptions 
are permitted to pervert the plain meaning of the text. The 
translation of 70 éwae io« Jeo in Philippians ii, 6, by visan 
sik galeiko gutha, may be cited, perhaps, in proof of Arian bias; 
but the use of galeiks (similis) instead of ibna (par) is clearly 
the result of an honest conviction, and cannot be characterized as 
an attempt to smuggle heresy into the Scriptures. The accusa- 
tions of this kind, which, from the time of Salvianus, have been 
urged against Vulfila’s version, rest upon no better foundation 
than the charges brought by Eck and Dietemberger against 
Luther’s Bible. As regards Vulfila’s confession of faith, which he 
reduced to writing just before his death, and which has been 
handed down to us by Auxentius, we can only state that, com- 
pared with modern heresies, his creed proves how very arbitrary 
and variable are the notions and tests of what men are pleased to 
call orthodoxy. We may add, in conclusion, that the work of 
the editor is well done; the annotations are brief and to the 
point; we think it would have been better, however, if he had 
given a vocabulary. We note, also, with pleasure, that he avoids 
the incorrect and misleading term Moesogothic, which is often 
used to designate the language of Vulfila, and which ought to be 
discarded, since it implies that the Goths of Moesia differed in 
speech from those of Dacia. Although after their passage from 
the Baltic to the Dnieper, the Goths were divided into nations 
politically and geographically distinct, their language remained 
essentially the same; and we do not find that the Ostrogothic 
Frabauhtabokos of the sixth century deviate in this respect from 
the Visigothic Bible of the fourth century, except in very slight 
inflectional changes, such as the disappearance of s as a sign of 
the nominative singular, which are due solely to the lapse of time, 
and do not indicate an original or fundamental distinction. 
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A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Being a Continuation 
of the Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by William Smith, 
D.C. L., LL.D., and Samuel Cheetham, M. A. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1875. 


The test of a book of this kind is not in the hasty reading of a 
dozen long articles, and a score or two of shorter articles, but in 
the steady reference of continued studies. A year is hardly 
enough to enable one to pronounce upon the value of a Diction- 
ary of Antiquities, whether it is “up with the time,” or meets the 
reasonable demand of inquiry in the fulness of its information, 
the accuracy of its statements, or the candor of its judgments. 
Indeed the Horatian test of good wine might here be applied, and 
we might wait until the ninth year until a verdict is confidently 
announced. From the cursory examination which we have been 
able to give, we should say on the whole, that this new book of 
Dr. Smith is a better piece of work than the first edition of his 
Dictionary of the Bible, less hampered by theological prejudice, 
less afraid to speak tthe latest word of religious science. It is, 
however, not free from ecclesiastical bias; and without the long 
list of contributors, whose occupations and titles are joined to 
their names, we might surely infer that most of the work of 
preparation was done by members of the regular English Church; 
nearly all of them either “ Vicars” or “Canons” or “Fellows,” or 
Principals, or Professors in Church colleges, — not half-a-dozen in 
all outside of the British Islands. Indeed, the only foreign con- 
tributors whose names we notice, are Dr. Pressensé, the French- 
man, Professor Lipsius, the German, and Professor Philip Schaff, 
of New York, who is half a German and half'an American. 
There are seventy-seven names in all. Most of them are of men 
not previously known outside of their own circles, whose names 


are not a guarantee of their competency. But the similarity in — 


their style of treatment gives an appearance of unity and homo- 
geneousness to their work. Some of the best articles come from 
writers of whom we never have before heard. 

It is easy to see, nevertheless, that the articles are very unequal 
in the thoroughness of their research. Some of them show marks 
of very great labor; others are almost superficial in their haste. 
Some — the long article “Bishop,” for instance—are burdened 
with so much scholarship, and so many references inserted in the 
text, that the reader becomes almost desperate at the continual 


loss of connection, and finds chaos in his brain before he gets 


a 
_—. = 
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through with his reading. Others—the important article “Era,” 
for instance — are summed up in a few paragraphs, with hardly 
any references. The article “Cross,” considering the place which 
the Cross holds as a religious symbol, is by no means as full as we 
could wish, whether in discussing its various forms, or its various 
symbolic uses. We do not learn much about the Greek Cross or 
the Latin Cross, and hardly anything of the connection of the 
Christian symbol with the similar Pagan symbol. To the special 
significations of the word “ Doctor” only half a column is given; 
and only a page to the significance of the “Dove,” which is so 
prominent in Christian art as the sign of Noah and his Ark, and 
of the Third Person in the Trinity. The “ Exorcists” have but 
little more than a column. Under the head of “Grotesque” the 
illustrations are very meagre. And the “Hermits” have not that 
attention which we might expect. Especially inadequate is the 
treatment of the “ Devil,” as separate from the “ Demoniacs,” who 
is dismissed with a few lines of text and a single picture, not very 
characteristic. The writer excuses himself by saying that the 
Devil of Christian art is medieval rather than ancient, and in the 
first centuries is Gnostic rather than properly Christian. Hell, 
too, has no place in religious art for more than eight hundred 
years of Christian history, and is here dispused of in less than 
twenty lines. This strange deficiency will surprise and mortify 
many who had supposed that Hell was an essential part of the 
“faith once delivered to the saints,” and the strong and effectual 
motive of conversion and salvation. 

In a work of this kind, repetitions seem to be inevitable. 
Under different heads the same statements have to be made. 
This sometimes is needless. Why should the “Holy Communion” 
and the “ Eucharist,” which are the same thing as much in art as 
in meaning, be brought into separate articles? Why could not 
the “ Gyrovagi” be brought into one article with the “ Circumcel- 
liones,” the class of monks being really the same? It is an 
annoyance to be perpetually referred to some other title which 
may be in a different volume, when the discussion would come 
properly into the article that we are reading. Some of the titles, 
too, are redundant. What we read here of “Gloves” is, that as 
an ecclesiastical vestment, they do not appear until the twelfth 
century, much beyond the limit of Christian “antiquity.” There 
might as well be an article on “friction matches,” that they were 
not used for lighting candles in church, or anywhere else, until the 
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nineteenth century. Why could not “Digamy” be treated under 
the head of “Bigamy”? Each article repeatedly refers to the 
other. 

This work is not intended to be a Dictionary of Biography or 
of Hagiology or of Martyrology. Yet hundreds of names are 


inserted, mostly of martyrs, with the dates of their death and the . 


day of their commemoration. Of many of these, in the forthcom- 
ing Dictionary of Biography, full accounts will be given. Here 
they are only intrusive —taking up room. This work of looking 
up saints and martyrs, however, has been very faithfully done, 
and a large number of insignificant names are here recorded. 
We do not expect the graces of rhetoric in a Dictionary; facts 
in this are more than eloquence. Yet some of the articles here 
are written in excellent style, with occasional flights of fancy in 
the Latin and Greek quotations. Some articles are not so crisp 
and sharp in their diction as we could wish, — notably the article 
of Mr. Alexander Nesbit, on “Church Architecture,” which is 
otherwise very good and is admirably illustrated. The very com- 
plete article of Marriott on “Baptism” is also open to this objec- 
tion. This article gives the primitive method of baptism as three- 
fold immersion, yet proves that it was sometimes administered by 
dipping and by pouring; and shows it as applied almost exclu- 
sively to adults, who were naked in the administration. The long 
article on “ Adultery” will have great interest just now to those 
who would see how the ancient Church dealt with that crime, 
and whether the method of the modern Congregationalists is that 
of the Fathers. Idolatry in the early time was “constructive 
adultery,” which may account for the fact that the devotion of 
the soul to a pastor may sometimes lead to the physical sin. 
The articles on “Catacombs” and on “Inscriptions” by different 
writers, are, perhaps, models of what such articles should be. The 
article on “Fresco” is also abundant in curious learning. The 
article on “Councils” is full and fair in judgment; and there 18, 
besides, a long and very able account by another writer of the 
“Several Councils of Constantinople.” On the other hand, the 
narrative of the “Councils of Ephesus” is shamefully meagre; all 
the six, including the famous “Robber Council,” being despatched 
in little more than one page. There certainly can be no excuse 
in the deficiency of material for the story of the third and sixth 
Councils of Ephesus, which recent German and French writers 
have amply illustrated. The “Christmas” and “Easter” articles 
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are fairly well done, though in neither case are all the questions 
answered and all the difficulties cleared up. The article on “Good 
Friday,” a very important Church day, is inadequate. The “Im- 
age” article is much superior to that on “Idolatry,” with which it 
ought to be joined. 

But we have no space for farther notice; and all small-criticism 
of a work so full of learning, of patient and ingenious investiga- 
tion, seems ungracious. It will doubtless have, as it ought to 
have, a wide circulation; and it will be very convenient in these 
days of ritualistic controversy and scientific questioning. It isa 
great improvement upon the works of Bingham and Coleman. 

C,H. B. 


Hauvartat et Ameretdt. Par James Darmetester. Hssai sur la 
Mythologie de? Avesta. Paris: A. Franck. 


This mythological essay is at once profound and instructive, 
abstruse and entertaining. Hauvartaét and Ameretat are two of 
the favorite genii of the Persian religion, and often appear in the 
Sacred Books. M. Darmetester tries to ascertain their signifi- 
cance, their work, their relations to each other, and their age as 
religious creations. First, in their physical attributes and work, 
Hauvartat is the god of the waters, Ameretat is the god of vege- 
tation, of plants, and trees. Their adversaries in the kingdom of 
darkness (for dualism and contrast rule in all the Zend mythology) 
are Tauru and Zairica, who try to dry up the waters and destroy 
the trees. Next, in their spiritual character and work, Hauvartat 
is the god of health and soundness, Ameretat is the god of immor- 
tal life. As the waters bring vegetation, so health brings length 
of days and the enduring life. Then, in the third part of his 
treatise, the author discusses the question of the relation of these 
different functions,— how the gods of health and immortality 
became in the popular mind also gods of the waters and the trees. 
The spiritual conception comes before the material. Health is 
symbolized by water, immortality by the long growth of the 
tree. 

The last question as to the age of these Persian myths, how far 
back into the Aryan time they go, where they came from, is not 
less interesting. The idea came from the early Aryan time, but 
Darmetester thinks that as special personal deities they are 
Tranic. The name Hauvartaét seems to be a variation of the 
Sanskrit Sarvatdti; but no Sanskrit equivalent for the name 
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Ameretat has yet been found. Equivalents of Tauru and 
Zairica are found in the Sanskrit. 

In general, these two good genii appear in the world as the 
givers of food and drink, which are the chief support and joy of 
human life. Vegetation and water satisfy hunger and _ thirst, 
which are the torments perpetually applied by the bad genii. 
All the mythologies have favored deities who keep the charge of 
the plants and the streams, and so come very close to the necessi- 
ties of man. Jupiter is less a friend to his children than Ceres, 
and Neptune is less close to the hearts of men than the god of 
the river and the fountain. 

This excellent “study” is published “under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction” in France. How long will it be 
before American scholars have such encouragement to make origi- 
nal investigations? Our philological students are fortunate if 
their labors escape ridicule, much more if they can get audience 
for the results of their study. 


Among My Books. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 1876. 


This book is worth a place in the library. Its noble reflections 
and brilliant images conduct us not only to the thresholds of 
the souls of the poets — Dante, Milton, Spenser, Wordsworth, — 
where we can admire their outward appearance and majesty, but 
take us into the illumined halls of their mental being, and show 
us the gorgeous furniture and the very motions of their inspira- 
tion. Thus much of the book in general. But some things in it 
are not done in the best way. 

We have never liked over well Mr. Lowell’s political essays. 
They lack depth. We have never wholly liked his style. It isa 
little hard. Its fancies often deprive it of perfect clearness, and 
give the sentence a movement spiral, and not straightforward. 
It lacks also leap and flow. Stedman, an inferior writer in other 
respects, is better for his simplicity and transparency. We think 
he has somewhat failed to interest usin the wealth of learned 
reading and thought he displays in vindicating the high manhood, 
and showing the meaning and depth of the “ diamond-shining 
Dante.” The learning is not massed well, either logically or 
rhetorically. We object, too, to the misuse of paper in a book 
treating of such wonderful men as these poets are, in making the 
paper bear the load of the petty criticism on Milton’s spelling, 
pronunciation, and use of the letters s or h. Mr. Lowell is of too 
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robust thought, and his judgments as to the “great word-music of 
the world” are too precious to allow him to consume the reader’s 
time with such small talk. 1 

But now that we have ventured to find fault, let us frankly 
speak our hearty admiration of the book as a whole. Mr. Lowell 
is a poet and aman of genius; and who better could tell us of 
the great singers than a noble singer himself? If you want to see 
Mont Blanc you must have the benefit of the altitude of the 
opposite mountain. The very subjects of his essays, even when 
only named Milton, Keats, are enough to set the tides of the 
intellect in motion. The man who can have recalled to him the 
music which has poured over the world from the pipes, “sweet or 
thunderful,” of these majestic organs, and not feel eestacy,in his 
heart, is —no, not a fool, but is, in the esthetic point, simply hol- 
low. And we thank him that he has told us not only of their 
poetry in kindred speech, but has illumined their images and his 
own with thought and philosophy. In speaking of his themes, 
his sentences from sheer sympathy move on the “epic wheels,” 
and by his generalizations and illustrations some of which dazzle 
the eye of the reader, he takes him down through “coruscating 
depths and jewelled caves” to the very sources of the poetic 
springs. His essay upon Keats is sweet, touching, and to the full 
appreciative. 

We hope before long to see Among My Books Schiller, Mus- 
set, Morris, Browning. But let Mr. Lowell with his wealth of 
intellectual power, as critic, waste no time with side issues. Let 
him aim straight at the point of giving us in his glorious prose 
the meaning and music of their more glorious poetry. M. 


New Helps to a Holy Lent. By the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
D.D., Bishop of Central New York. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1876. 


A very useful book of devotional reading. Bishop Hunting- 
ton’s qualifications as a religious editor are too well known to the 
readers of this Review, with whom he was in monthly communi- 
cation for fifteen years, to need any introduction to them; and 
his earlier volume of Helps to a Holy Lent is in the hands of 
many who love to keep the special seasons of the Christian 
Church. The present volume is compiled from selected and 
original sources in prose and verse. It would have added inter- 
est and value, if there were some indication of the authors from 
whom the selections are derived. 
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The Sunny Side. A Book of Religious Songs for the Sunday- 
School and the Home. By Charles W. Wendte and H. 8. 
Perkins. New York: William A. Pond & Co., 547 Broadway. 


This is a charming little book of melodies and words suited to 
the ear and heart of the child. There is a remarkable absence of 
stilted language and prosy thoughts in it. All is clear, whole- 
some, and loving for the little ones, like a sweet, joyous bell 
which arouses them to duty, and then dies softly on their ears,— 
a fragrant memory of the Sunday-school, to linger through their 
whole lives. We have only one fault to find in regard to altera- 
tions. The “Sweet By-and-by” is changed to the “Great By-and- 
by.” It makes a world of difference to the child’s mind whether 
heaven is a great place or a sweet place. We have heard that 
song in the family circle with such unalloyed satisfaction that we 
do not enjoy the change in the chorus, although the other altera- 
tions were perhaps desirable. We wish all success to this little 
book. 


Recent Theological Literature in Germany (short notices). 


1. Dr. E. Riehm in an elaborate treatise on Messianic Prophecy 
(die messianische Weissagung) insists that the predicted king- 
dom was not of a new Jewish state, but of a redeemed world. 

2. De Veteris Testamenti Versione Syriaca, quam Peschito 
vocant, Qucestiones Critice. Pars I. is the title of a very 
learned and acute dissertation by Dr. I. Prager, in which he dis- 
cusses the date, the authorship, the value, the dialect, of the 
Syriac version of the Old Testament, and the use made of it by 
the Jews, —how it differs from the Hebrew, and how from the 
Septuagint. He does not think that the Syriac New Testament is 
from the same hand as the Peschito. He calls it throughout “the 
Simple” (simplicem). 

3. Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Fasciculus 1. This is a 
new edition of the great work of Dressel, prepared, in the blind- 
ness of the original editor, by Oscar Gebhardt, Adolf Harnack, 
and Theodore Zahn, all competent and careful scholars. This 
part contains the Epistle of Barnabas, which is assigned to the 
second century; the Epistle of Clement, assigned to the reign of 
Domitian ; and the Diognetus Epistle, the date of which is fixed 
between 170 A.D., and 310 A.D., probably too late. The bibli- 
ography is full. 
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4. The first fruit of the new “Jewish Literary Union” is a 
collection of the studies of Rabbi J. 8. Bloch (Studien zur Ges- 
chichte der Sammlung der Althebreeischen Literatur), edited by 
Rabbi Rahmer of Magdeburg. It investigates the meaning of 
the Webiim and the Ketubim, discusses the Megilloth, the arrange- 
ment of the Old Testament books, and the story of Jonah. 

5. Die Anfiinge des catholischen Kirchenbegriffs, by Dr. K. 
Hackenschmidt, has some original views of the primitive doctrine 
of the Church before the time of Cyprian; that Love and not 
Faith is its idea, and that hatreds and not heresies are the sin 
which it abhors. The fraternal teaching of Jesus, and not the 
individualism of Paul, guided its work and dogma. He calls the 
Episcopate das Hpiskopat. ‘The book is honest and learned, but 
the argument is hardly warranted by the New Testament Seript- 
ures. 

6. Ta labs Kit db al Fasih, edited by J. Barth, distinguishes 
the vulgar from the classic Arabic, and points out the source of 
the refined language of the Koran. Those who only know the 
Arabic from the guttural jargon of the Bedouin and the Fellahin 
of Egypt and the Desert, have no idea of the beauty and music 
of this ancient tongue. 

7. Herr C. Horstmann, a scholar of the Tischendorf kind, skilful 
in reading old MSS., edits from these what he calls Altenglishe 
Legenden, though the legends are not of England: the “ Child- 
hood of Jesus,” the “Birth of Jesus,” “Barlaam and Josaphat,” 
“St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” and the like. In an Introduction he 
treats the different English “Lives of the Saints.” 

8. Otho of Bamberg is one of the German traditional heroes, 
a Prince in the State as well as in the Church. The earliest 
biography of this hero is the subject of an exhaustive treatise by 
Herr George Haag (Quelle, Gewdhrsmann, und Alter der Aeltes- 
ten Lebensbeschreibung des Pommern-apostels, Otto von Bam- 
berg). Haag assigns its date to the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

9. Did Martin Luther say, shortly before his death, to his friend 
Melancthon, that “too much ado had been made about the matter 
of the Eucharist”? That is the question which Herr Th. 
Diestelmann attempts to answer in his ingenious essay (die letzte 
Unterredung Luthers nuit Melancthon tiber den Abendmahistreitt). 
He shows Luther wavering, uncertain, asserting the presence of 
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Christ’s body in the bread as a fact, yet unable to tell how it is 
there. 

10. A much needed account of the Italian Reformation, from 
new documents, is given in the elaborate work of Dr. Karl 
Benrath, on Bernardino Ochino von Siena. It is illustrated by 
fac-similes and a portrait. The Italian reformers were as earnest 
as the German, and more in advance of their time. 

11. Where was Leibnitz theologically? Was he Catholic, or 
Protestant, or only Freethinker? Dr. Friedrich Kirchner (Ze#6- 
nitz’s Stellung zur katholischen Kirche) presents fairly all the 
arguments, and refutes the preposterous hypothesis that Leibnitz 
was a Catholic in disguise! It is singular that the Catholic 
Church now claims to be the friend of science, and is, almost 
ready to canonize the heretics that it cursed, tormented, and cast 
out. 

12. Herr Hugo Ginsberg is one of the numerous champions of 
the famous Dutch Pantheist, and in his book (die Ethik des 
Spinoza in Urtexte) he takes occasion to speak of the early 
teachers and studies of Spinoza, to vindicate him from the slan- 
ders of the Christian zealots, and to show how his ideas grew out 
of the Jewish philosophy in the Middle Age. 

13. Herr Dreydorff (Pasca?s Gedanken tiber die Religion) is 
not a great admirer of the Jansenist doctor. He shows Pascal 
inconsistent, shuffling, cowardly in his confidence, superstitious 
even in his rationalism, not to bé classed with the great leaders of 
human thought. 

14. Christopher Hegendorfinus in 1539 first used the jingling 
proverb, which has been since constantly repeated — Juristen boesé 
Christen. Herr R. V. Stintzing makes it the subject of an exam- 
ination in an interesting essay, historical and analytical, adjusting 
the law of God and the law of man, the Sermon on the Mount and 
the legal profession. 

15. Dr. Heinrich Heppe in his Geschichte der quietistischen 
Mystik in der hatholischen Kirche, holds that the Mystics were 
unjustly condemned, and is especially fierce against the Jesuits. 

16. Der persinliche Gott und Welt, by Herr Friedrich Chris- 
toph Poelter, undertakes the difficult task of defining the Divine 
Personality, —how God can be everywhere in the world and yet 
be a separate entity. His personality is certainly not of the 
human kind. The argument is confused and hardly intelligible. 

17. And Prof. Johannes Huber, a learned Spiritualist, assuming 
spirit as the foundation and origin of things material, stoutly 
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anti-Darwin, undertakes with moderate success to refute materi- 
alistic theories (Zur Kritik moderner Schipfungslehren). 

18. The philosophy of despair and woe finds a very savage 
opponent in Dr. H. Schwarz, who sees no proper hostility of 
Christianity to human life. He can show a better end and issue 
of all this scientific and religious fermentation than the apostle of 
pessimism offers, a more cheerful outlook. The title of his book 
is Das Ziel der religidsen und wissenschaftlichen Gdhrung 
nachgewiesen an EL. von Hartmann’s Pessimism. 

19. And E. von Hartmann comes himself with a practical dis- 
cussion of high school education (zur Reform des héheren Schul- 
wesen), in which he has sharp words of censure for the waste of 
time in these schools on trivial matters; not the least of which are 
the teachings of dogma and effete superstitions. 

20. The most remarkable of all the books which we record in 
the present summary is the great work of Heinrich W. J. Thiersch 
(uiber den Christlichen Staat). The sixteen problems which he 
will discuss (for this is only the first volume), go over the whole 
ground of the relations of Christianity with the State; with 
monarchy; republicanism; freedom of conscience; other relig- 
ions; individual rights; punishments; the duty of subjects and 
rulers. The style of the book is good. It will doubtless be trans- 
lated. 

21. Bernard Hesslein’s Jiidische Geschichten are two charming 
little stories, which illustrate some of the home and religious cus- 
toms of the Jews, which are not generally known to Christians; 
especially the readiness of the Jewish daughter to give up her 
love in obedience to parents, and marry another than the choice 
of her heart. 

22. Karl Geldner and Adolf Kaegi publish admirable transla- 
tions of the Hindoo classic (Siebenzig Lieder des Rigveda). The 
hymns are mostly of Indra and Agni. Professor Roth adds an 
introduction and explanations. 

23. The last piece of German fanatical raving is the Humanitas 
of one M. G. Conrad, in which he exhausts epithets of abuse and 
vituperation against Christianity, which is a played-out humbug; 
against miracles, too preposterous to be calmly discussed; and 
against what he calls Aerntied, which seems to be a sort of noisy 
ballad-singing which he would throw out of all schools along with 
the Bible. Aernlied, we think, is a synonyme of Luther’s hymn, 
“Hin Feste Burg.” 
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THE DEBATABLE LAND.* 


Few subjects can be more fascinating than the theme and 
purpose of this book, —the effort to group general testimonies 
and personal or special proofs other than those afforded by 
the deductions of reason and faith from the order of nature, 
the constitution of the human mind, and the letter of Script- 
ure into a direct proof of the existence of another world. 
The interest of the subject few thinking people will dispute. 
As the desire for immortality increases, as life and being 
grow richer and more desirable, as the scope of man’s nature 
extends and his ideals advance, he has, if not a resolute 
Christian believer, a more and more trembling hope of sur- 
viving the grave. Probably some of the greatest minds and 
hearts are most exercised with doubts and fears lest the 
longing for immortality should prove at last a delusive self- 
flattery. Indeed, a few of the most dignified and earnest 
people, baffled in faith, discreditors of the supernatural ele- 
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ment in Christianity, and doubtful of the influence of what 
they consider only a higher superstition upon the people at 
large, are returning to Stoicism. They are beginning, in 
their despair of a future existence, to disparage the thoughts 
and desires that reach beyond the only life that is sure. 
They wish, they say, to make this life the subject of the 
interest, the aspirations, the ideals, that are now mainly. 
directed to another. Let justice, truth, duty, peace, happi- 
ness, reign here! and to that end let all the powers and 
thoughts of humanity be expended in bringing about the 
speediest reformation of man’s circumstances and his inner 
thoughts and feelings! 

It is a gross injustice to suppose that among this class of 
secularists, as they are sometimes called, there are not many 
truly religious men, men of profound humanity and spiritu- 
ality, men of the highest personal graces, good Christians in 
every thing but belief. There is even something specially 
noble and exalted in a virtue, and goodness, and purity, 
illustrated by real and persistent self-denial, which is with- 
out expectation and without support or warning from any 
future state of rewards and punishments. We cannot be- 
lieve that any persons of this kind, however unfounded or 
presumptuous they may deem a faith in immortality to be, 
and however submissive to what they may regard as inevita- 
ble — annihilation by death, —can be without the old longing. 
The purer, nobler, stronger the soul, the more pain it must 
feel to fold its wings and sink into eternal sleep; the more it 
must desire to try its pinions in warmer and clearer skies, 
and over a less limited domain. 

But mere thinking, apart from Christian faith, and under 
the guidance of science and philosophy alone, does not seem 
to encourage faith in a future life. For the pure intellect, it 
even grows less probable every day. Faraday, one of the 
greatest of modern scientists, and one of the most noble of 
human beings, says, “I believe that the truth of that future 
cannot be brought to his Gnan’s) knowledge by any exer- 
tionof his mental powers, however exalted they may be; but 
that it is made known to him by other teachings than his 
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own, and is received through simple faith of the testimony 
given.” * It survives in the world in strength, so far as it is 
not a natural instinct, suppressed or latent, in most, except in 
their higher moments, mainly by the hereditary faith of the 
masses, who have inherited it from the Church. It is not 
by thinking, but by not thinking; by believing what it is so 
pleasant to be assured of, on venerated authority, that the 
faith in a future life is mainly perpetuated in its traditional 
and undisputed character. There are millions of people 
who, educated in the Christian faith, have received the 
doctrine of the Resurrection without one scruple or doubt, 
but who are without the least sense of the difficulties it pre- 
sents, or the smallest competency to estimate them if they 
ever heard of them. But there are already millions more 
who have broken away from Church and Creed; who have 
rejected the miraculous element, and with it the histori- 
eal truth of the Christian religion, and who either doubt the 
existence of any future life for man, or put it among the 
vague possibilities, concerning which we wait the great 
teacher, or the great extinguisher of all need of teaching, 
Death! 

Now, undoubtedly, the greatest boast ever made for Chris- 
tianity, is that its Founder came, bringing life and immortality 
to light; and the Resurrection unquestionably was the most 
potent argument the Master’s apostles had for the authority 
and preciousness of the new dispensation. Whether the Resur- 
rection occurred or not —a question I shall not at this stage 
of the argument assume or discuss, — none can deny the tre- 
mendous influence a belief in its reality has had on the faith 
and character of humanity. Whether immortality be a fact or 
a fiction, a faith to be realized or to be disappointed, few will 
question the vast effect it has had to raise human hopes, to 
deepen moral feelings, to cheer and console mankind, and to 
elevate nations and society at large. The secularists them- 
selves may be partly right in thinking that much energy, as- 
piration, and hope are wasted upon a future, which would 
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be better expended in improving the present. Yet even the 
candid portion of them would be obliged to confess that the 
people who have done the most for this world, have been 
those who lived most for another; that motives, inspirations, 
affections, drawn from faith in God, or Christ and immor- 
tality, have usually supplied the self-denial, the pity, the 
sense of obligation which have made them philanthropists, 
and the noblest servants of their race. A long experience 
has so connected atheism and infidelity with a disrespect for 
social and civil obligations, that it has required all the 
efforts of enlightened Christians to mitigate the laws which 
made matters of belief subjects of criminal jurisdiction. It 
is no less true because religious liberty must at all hazards 
be maintained, that opinions touching God’s being, Christ’s 
authority, and the soul’s immortality, are intimately con- 
nected with the order, security, and happiness of society. 
But we cannot safely force or control belief, however sacred, 
or brand its conclusions, however false, with civil weapons. 
That is a precious modern discovery! It leaves us to con- 
tend with errors of opinion only with reason and testimony. 
Ought we to be less concerned about opinions than the 
Spanish inquisitors themselves? Nay! we owe them a finer 
inquisition; but our racks must be those of reason; our 
screws must be applied to the mind and conscience, not the 
thumbs; and our hot irons must be that “‘logic-on-fire” which 
Demosthenes defined true eloquence to be. 

Now the Resurrection, as the fundamental miracle of the 
New Testament and the corner-stone of Christ’s historical 
place in the world, has doubtless felt the chief shock of 
critical, and scientific, and philosophical objections. Dis- 
proved or abandoned, it is not too much to say that faith in 
immortality falls back on the instinct which practically 
animated only the finer spirits of antiquity, such as Plato 
and Cicero in anti-Christian times; with this great addition, 
that it is now reinforced by the experience of what the 
doctrine has done to lift up our race since it became the 
popular belief of Christians. For it will not be denied that 
the implicit faith it has-so long received has been immensely 
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serviceable in stretching, kindling, developing man’s spirit- 
ual nature, even were it to be disproved now. If Chris- 
tianity were abandoned as true history, as divine revelation 
to-morrow, its blessed work, its immeasurable services to the 
race and the world could not be overstated! It can never 
be forgotten, it can never die! Its essence has entered into 
the organic life of civilization, and left the chief stamp of 
beauty upon its features. 

It is in this state of things— with an alleged decline of 
positive faith in the supernatural authority of revelation; 
with a tendency to pure secularism in many, and with scien- 
tific, philosophical, and independent minds in a condition of 
general scepticism; with a wide-spread materialism and in- 
terest only in the present world, and an alienation from 
Protestant Christianity on the part of not a few educated or 
liberal minds, and a disposition to Roman Catholicism as 
the only refuge for positive faith on the part of humble and 
pious natures—that the author of this work comes forward to 
present the claims of what is so ill-called Spiritualism, as a 
resolution of present and future difficulties; a restoration of 
the Christian Religion to power and place; an explanation 
of miracles which will accord with that reverence for law, 
as universal and unbroken, which marks the speculations of 
the time, and a ground for new confidence in a future life, 
as well as for views of that life more human and engaging 
than have hitherto prevailed. 

It is our duty and pleasure to say that if Mr. Owen does 
not establish his theory or faith, nobody is likely to do it. 
A man of intelligence, truth, and candor, experienced in 
public affairs, a clever lawyer, an honorable diplomatist, a 
well-educated and eminently thoughtful man, known at 
home and abroad for his purity and worth, he is one of the 
most reputable witnesses who have ever flung their good 
name into the scale of “spiritualism.” He commands a 
logical, unaffected, business-like style, free from the nau- 
seous sentimentality, or the maudlin rhetoric, or inflated jar- 
gon, which have so usually marked the advocates or apostles 
of his views. Usually, the opinions and testimonies in 
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favor of this new gospel had only to be traced to the wit- 
nesses to discover in their eccentricities nervous excitability 
and semi-lunacy, both the grounds of their opinions, and the 
reasons for promptly rejecting them. But, certainly, we 
must suspect the candor of any reader of this book who 
refuses to see a profound love of truth, a genuine simplicity 
of purpose, and a reverent and sweet temper of mind in its 
author. He is not a rash and hasty convert to his opinions. 
For fifteen years he has devoted himself to the study of his 
subject; is read in its literature in all the principal lan- 
guages; has made the most careful and patient observations 
under the best possible conditions of its alleged phenomena. 
He has collected testimonies bearing upon it from all 
sources, and, so far as we have been able to'verify his quota- 
tions, never conceals or misrepresents his authorities. He is 
not a medium, and says he has little of the “sensitivity ” 
which is the usual cause of openness to the faith he espouses. 
But with this general admission, we feel bound to say that 
Mr. Owen has a constitutional and hereditary tendency to 
depart from received maxims and ideas; has a powerful 
element of hope, and perhaps unconsciously to himself, and 
held in great modesty of bearing, an undue confidence in his 
own personal opinions. We shall never forget the astonish- 
ment with which we heard his father say in 1849, we think 
it was, and in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, when we 
happened to be fellow-passengers, that he felt confident that 
if the Almighty would intrust him with absolute powers for 
a half-hour, he could reconstruct human society in such a 
fashion as to make it run smoothly and beneficently on to its 
pertect destination. A heritage of confidence like this is 
almost necessary to the undertaking of such a task as his 
son has proposed to himself; but it suggests a doubt whether 
a certain hereditary unsoundness of judgment may not radi- 
cally affect the testimony, however cautious and honest, of 
this witness. It is almost certain that only one class of 
minds, very unequal in intellectual powers, but agreeing in 
a certain disregard of common sense, a love of departure 
from general testimonies, fondness for novelty, and openness 
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to influences rather than evidences, composes the leaders, 
prophets, and apostles of Spiritualism. It is not decisive 
against them any more than the eccentric, morbid, excitable, 
and impractical temperament of most poets and artists is deci- 
sive against the truth and value of poetry and art. But as we 
do not, with few exceptions, much value poets and artists out 
of their own sphere, as men of practical wisdom and sound 
judgment, so we should certainly be very cautious in admit- 
ting the testimony of men of visionary, highly excitable, 
morbidly nervous temperaments, to much authority in set- 
tling matters of science, or history, or practical religion. 
The author of this work is as free from these objections as 
any man who has publicly dealt with the matter. But we 
consider “the personal equation ” one of serious importance 
in estimating the value of his and all other observations on 
this subject. Usually, impeaching the competency of wit- 
nesses is a poor business, and matters of testimony had 
better be judged by an examination of the evidence, rather 
than of the antecedents of the witness. But it is impossible 
not to allow for temperament, constitutional organization, 
and personal qualities, in assigning the proper weight to tes- 
timonies upon such essentially improbable things as we are 
called to accept in this volume. 

Again, the author is a lawyer, and shows us the benefit of 
his training in this work. But we think he is an uncon- 
scious advocate rather than a judge, honest and capable, 
but bringing all his powers to bear to establish in other 
minds the conclusion he has reached in his own. It is im- 
possible not to admire the unconscious art shown in his 
“ Prefatory Address to the Protestant Clergy.” It is for the 
most part a clear and valuable statement of the attitude of 
the religious world in its recent struggle with the spirit of 
modern science, and modern political and social experience. 
We hardly know where so much information, clever discus- 
sion, and instructive statement can be found touching the 
condition of religious faith as affected by the Reformation, 
and the reaction on the Reformation; the rise of free inquiry, 
and the independence of science; and on the condition of 
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nakedness of positive faith, in which the destructive results 
of German and French criticism have left millions of modern 
hearts. There isso much with which we heartily agree in 
the writer’s ideas on the impotency of all claims to infalli- 
bility in any mind but God’s own, the absurdity of the 
theory of plenary inspiration—as if the Infinite could be 
emptied into the finite, —and even on miracles and spiritual 
gifts, that we thank him heartily for this portion of his 
work. The unfavorable effects on morality and civilization 
of such doctrines as vicarious atonement, original depravity, 
a personal devil, an eternal hell, are strikingly set forth, but 
with the limitations of the author’s own predilections, not 
with a keen sense of the providential part which truths 
disguised in exaggerated and distorted statements play in 
the divine economy, yet with a substantial sense of what is 
recognizable at this date as untrue and injurious in their 
influence. The author does not stop to inquire what good 
influences these dogmas may have wrought, nor what essen- 
tial truth is hid under their formal errors. We could give 
him some aid here from a point of view as liberal as his 
own. But the failure to do justice to the history of opin- 
ions, and of God’s providence in them, to the guidance 
under which the Christian Church and the whole race has 
been kept at all periods of its unfolding, is one of the prin- 
cipal defects in the writer’s qualifications as a public guide. 
This is very apparent in his formidable statements in re- 
gard to the reaction on the Reformation. He wonders that 
the tidal wave that Luther set in motion, and which swept 
So many countries that afterward emerged from the surge, 
did not prove the permanent tide-mark of Protestantism. 
And he ascribes to the defects in Protestantism, and to its 
inadequacy through its errors and accretions and defects, 
and specially to its denial of the existence of a present won- 
der-working power in the Church (which Roman Catholicism 
ever maintained), its failure to hold its ground, much more 
to advance and capture the Christian world. But, clearly, 
convulsive movements of opinion — political, religious, social, 
scientific—never keep the ground they first invade. Like 
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armies Swarming oyer the provinces of a foreign country, 
and outnumbering the population, threatening to drive them 
into permanent subjection,—like the Normans invading 
England, conquering it, and yet becoming finally wholly ab- 
sorbed in, and subdued to, Saxon life,— so ideas swell like a 
flood, or rage on like prairie fires, and seem for a season to 
have devoured all other ideas native to the soil; but a single 
generation shows how exaggerated their first influence was, 
and often how little permanent influence they exerted. Who 
does not recall the fury of popularity with which the ideas 
of Gall and Spurzheim and Combe spread from Boston to 
St. Louis, and threatened to make craniology and phrenology 
the mental philosophy of this country? Who has not seen 
hocemopathy seizing and dividing the confidence and patron- 
age of the public, in one generation, with the venerable 
claims of the regular school of medicine? Where is phre- 
nology now out of Messrs. Fowler and Wells’ shop and their 
agencies, or out of the heads of people just beginning to 
think? And where will homeopathy probably be a half 
century hence? But both these spurts of revolt against sci- 
ence, experience, and common sense had attending condi- 
tions of usefulness, and will leave valuable residuums of 
amendment in cerebral science and in practical medicine. 
Protestantism is, in its very name, a confession of only a 
provisional service. It is a protest against a dissolving error, 
and owes its life and importance to the toughness and vital- 
ity of that error. Roman Catholicism, in like manner, carries 
its sentence of death in its very title. oman, as an adjec- 
tive, denies the very Catholicism its substantive affirms. It 
is just as absurd as New York arithmetic or Edinburgh as- 
' tronomy would be. But if Roman Christianity dies, where 
is Protestantism? The Christianity which is under Roman- 
ism will not die, and the Christianity which is under Prot- 
estantism will not die; but Christianity will not protest 
against itself, whether it live at Rome or Geneva, London or 
Vienna, Boston or New Orleans. We object wholly, then, 
to the idea that Roman Catholicism is showing new vitality, 
or Protestantism declining, in any sense unfavorable to the 
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progress of liberty, truth, and piety. Romanism is essen- 
tially shorn of political power,—the only logical peril con- 
nected with its existence. Whatever progress it makes on 
its spiritual merits, is a progress for truth and not error, and 
for the Christianity which Protestants ought to feel to be 
more precious than their Protestantism. So when Protest- 
ant dogmatic errors or weaknesses or follies ceased to spread, 
as they did, the moment the civil power was withdrawn 
from their support, the Christianity under them was put 
. upon its merits, and its working has been since not territo- 
rial, and not numerical—a worthless test, —but moral and 
spiritual, and to be noted in the civilization, the moral qual- 
ities, the justice, piety, worth, it has drawn into its train, or 
established in the countries that have received its spirit. 
Does Mr. Owen propose to compare the characteristic Roman 
Catholic countries now in the world — Italy, Spain—with 
the characteristic Protestant countries— England, America ? 
Does he propose to reckon the one hundred and ninety-six 
million Romanists in the world with the one hundred mill- 
ion Protestants, as though man counted against man for 
equal values in reckoning the moral and intellectual ten- 
dencies of the race? Who owns the world? The three 
hundred million civilized and Christian people on the planet, 
or the one thousand million savages, barbarian, and heathen 
who form the residue of its population? Is civilization, or 
Christianity, or Protestantism, in estimating their value and 
prospects, to be put to hand vote? Church statistics no 
longer wholly cover Christian ideas and triumphs. Chris- 
tianity is happily quite as much in the world as in the visible 
Church. Its leaven is working, never so powerfully as now, 
in politics, literature, life. And the secondary agencies ~ 
which Christianity has reclaimed or sanctified, without 
branding them with her own title, are now doing her work, 
under the name of common schools, the press, popular liter- 
ature, the scientific and mechanical improvements of the 
world; peaceful treaties of commerce, and international 
courts for the settlement of disputes, just laws, and equal 
rights. A great part of the piety once expended in emotion 
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and profession and dogmatic belief has gone into practical 
action. It has passed out of the sanctuary into the work- 
shop; is no longer exclusively in the religious organ, but in 
the general organism ; is not to be seen in the shape of pure 
leaven, but in the lightness and wholesomeness of the loaf. 
Religious faiths which take form in gorgeous cathedrals, gay 
festivals, and splendid rituals, may indicate the exclusive 
predominance for an age of certain powerful religious ideas, 
but by no means indicate the prevalence of equality, justice, 
truth, self-respect, or private worth. Protestantism buries 
its Christian ideas in secret places, in private hearts and con- 
sciences, and they come up in domestic, social, and political 
rights and graces. Roman Catholicism places hers in golden 
chalices, and under embroidered cloths upon the altar, to be 
worshipped, and they remain, not without influence, but 
essentially barren and powerless for the advancement of 
society. 

We cannot admit, therefore, that the Christian religion, 
or Protestant Christianity so far-as it is the Christian relig- 
ion, is declining, or waning in influence, or demands any new 
forces, or has failed to accomplish the expectations of its 
founder, or the reasonable hopes of his faithful disciples. 
We cannot concede that the doubt or question of certain 
theological ideas long associated with Christianity — which 
now prevails—is any discredit to the truth or reality of 
the Gospel. We seem to see the faith of Jesus of Nazareth 
every day emerging more clearly from the cerements in 
which it has been bound,—like Lazarus in his tomb. 
Doubtless our author would in a certain sense admit this. 
But the ground of his whole argument is, that Protestantism 
“has latterly failed; that Romanism is coming back; that 
Protestants have no weapons adequate to contend with her, 
unless they accept those which Spiritualism has—if her 
followers are to be believed—lately recovered, the early 
wonder-working powers and marvels which originally aided 
in establishing our religion. 

Before asking what credibility belongs to the alleged 
wonders of Spiritualism, considered as testimonies from 
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another world, it is proper to consider how favorable to the 
real interests of Christianity, considered as a moral and spir- 
itual influence, the positive and external testimony of inter- 
mundane intercourse would probably be. Would the sort of 
evidences which Spiritualism claims to offer be really in the 
line of the influence by which Christianity is most distin- 
guished? If anything is characteristic of Christianity, it is 
its wonderful reticence touching the nature and form of the 
life to come. No details, nothing definite, nothing to fore- 
stall or favor private speculation, is to be found there from 
the lips of Christ, or out of the obscure Book of Revelation, 
if that is an exception. Everything in the New Testament 
appertaining to the future life concerns either the fact of its 
reality or the principles of retribution. Even the existence 
of a future state is rather as an old idea, fortified by new 
evidence assumed, than asserted as a new discovery. In- 
deed, eternal life, as Jesus unfolds it, is not chiefly a thing 
of time and space. It is immediate and universal. Death is 
abolished, and spirits on earth are put essentially in one 
sphere with spirits in heaven. God is not distant, and his 
true children are not set waiting for his appearance, but 
have them now, as father and friend. Faith, which is the 
Gospel principle of life, is distinguished from sight, in find- 
ing its testimonies in its own nature, and in using the spir- 
itual or moral senses to discern its objects. Indeed, eternal 
life is a life of eternal principles, and when man lives, not 
from his outward, but his inward senses, from reason, con- 
science, and immortal affections, and not from fleshly appe- 
tites and passionate lusts, he has immortality. Death does 
not then bound his horizon, affect his plans, baffle his aspira- 
tions! The real triumphs of the Gospel have been the tri- 
umphs of faith, of the soul over the senses, of what is 
immortal in us over what is mortal. For, be it remembered, 
that the Gospel did not create what it brought to light. 
Man was immortal, even when he did not fully know it, 
and in all ages and places. To make him know this, by the 
awakening of his immortal principle, by putting him upon 
his higher nature, is the main object and method of Chris- 
tianity. 
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It is not to be denied that Christianity accords with and 
aids all moralizing, refining, and spiritualizing influences, in 
this respect. We have always, unless our own times present 
some exceptions, found a high intellectual and moral culture 
increasing man’s sense of his spiritual essence, and arousing 
longings, and provoking curiosity about the future. Socra- 
tes, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, are evidences of this. Christianity, 
whose main feature is the inspiring and exalting life and 
career of Jesus, added to its spiritual testimony, the gift of 
the Resurrection, and other wonders, which drew a vivid 
attention to Jesus, as a divine messenger, and tended to 
overcome the scepticism of the senses, by showing him alive 
after crucifixion and burial. But it is probable that his 
character does more now to render the miracles believed 
than his miracles do to support his official character as a 
teacher sent from God. It is the wonderful conjunction in 
him of a superlative truth, beauty, and spirituality, with the 
miraculous powers which he exercised, or became the subject 
of, that places him so much apart from all other beings and 
founders of religions. But certainly in our day the miracu- 
lous element has somewhat expended its force and value. 
It sustained Christianity when spiritual faith and experience 
were feeble and ineffectual, and nursed them into life and 
strength. At the present time it is hardly too much to say 
that the miraculous elements commingled with Christ’s 
history, are its chief embarrassment with thoughtful men. 
But we are far from believing that even distrust of the 
miraculous is a radical distrust of Christianity. Itis indeed 
a question of vital importance how capable the Gospel is, 
regarded only as a purely moral and spiritual system or 
influence, of sustaining itself and its institutions. We may 
even thank those who are trying this experiment! They 
are flinging themselves boldly upon their spiritual faculties, 
and valuing Jesus mainly for his wonderful spiritual insight, 
his holiness, his acquaintance with God, and his power to 
draw men upwards into his own life of the soul. We see 
and feel ‘the truth of much that they say about the superior 
claims of Christ as a holy person, life, influence, rather than 
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as a miracle-worker. But, while not dependent on his mira- 
cles for our faith and love, nor on any wonderful physical 
works that he wrought, we recognize too plainly the insepa- 
rable warp and woof of spiritual truth and miraculous acts 
forming his history, and value too much the artless and self- 
evidencing records of his life, to be able to discard the 
miraculous facts, or to doubt that they were designed to 
play a very important part in his providential work. 

Is it, however, by the use of the miraculous element, that 
modern Christianity is advancing Christ’s cause? Is it not 
more and more by laying the stress on the moral and 
spiritual element? Nay; is it by speculations into the nature 
of the future life, or rather by looking into the nature of 
God and his works, and the soul and its sphere of present 
duty, that modern thought and experience are profiting 
most? The chief hindrance to the influence of that wonder- 
ful man, Emanuel Swedenborg, has been the prosaic and 
incredible details with which he has filled up what the Gos- 
pel left so general and vague, —the future life. His genius, 
great on its moral and spiritual side, was overweighted on 
its marvelling and visionary side, and has kept him in a 
place far below what his otherwise extraordinary character 
and services deserve. We recognize distinctly that the pur- 
gatory and the heaven and hell of the Romanists are popular 
but vulgarizing elements in their system, — mainly derived 
from heathen and monkish legends. Popular Christianity 
often rapidly spreads, and keeps its hold upon the masses, 
by its sensuous, its perishable, and transitory elements. But 
all progress in any Christian body, considered apart from 
numerical growth, is a progress out of definite and tangible 
marvels and outworks of faith towards a spiritual commun- 
ion with Christ, and that eternal life that dwells in the 
immortal principles of faith and charity. No attempt to 
make the physical basis of another life an object of interest 
to enlightened Christians has succeeded. Isaac Taylor 
might have done it, if there had not been an essential incom- 
patibility between the Spirituality and the reserved temper 
and import of the Gospel, and speculations about the modes 
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and details of the life beyond the tomb. We have rarely 
known a person of marked spirituality or lively sympathy 
with Christ, who did not feel an unfeigned disrelish for all 
alleged speculative theories touching the nature and form of 
the future existence; who did not prefer vagueness and 
ignorance as to the method, rather than ingenious surmises 
drawn from physical analogies, and rest its hopes and faith 
upon God’s power and goodness and Christ’s assurances, added 
to the testimony of the essential principle of eternal life in the 
soul, which imphes, and assures it of its deathless nature, 
and not on any suggestions or ideas which were clearer and 
more sharply defined, but wholly individual and human in 
origin and authority. What, then, would be the effect of 
setting Christianity up again in this world on a basis of new 
testimonies of a wonder-working kind? Has the Catholic 
Church, which in other ways has done much, done anything 
for the Gospel—however much it may have done for its 
own system — by its claims to persistent miracles, — bleed- 
ing saints, and winking madonnas, and celestial appearances 
to favored nuns and monks? Have not these claims been 
among the chief causes of her superstitious and darkening 
influence ; her fatality in modern times for science, literature, 
and liberty; her rejection by the most enlightened and Chris- 
‘tian countries? And now if—miracles certainly not more 
dignified than hers — haunted houses, and ringing bells, and 
walking tables, and floating hands, and self-moving pencils, 
are to be accepted as testimonies of the presence of spirits 
from the world beyond the grave, and to become the new 
buttresses of Christian faith in immortality, we cannot but 
feel that it is a very disastrous assault on the spirituality of 
our religion. We should expect to see the faith in a future 
life thus saved or established, producing no moral and 
spiritual influence whatever for true religion, after a century 
of trial. For notwithstanding what Christianity owed, at 
the time of its founding, to miracles, it was not its spiritual- 
ity that profited by them, and Christ distinctly said that 
those were more blessed, who not seeing believed, than those 
who like Thomas believed because they saw. For to have 
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assurances of a future world, through any other than the 
testimony of the moral and spiritual nature, does not in the 
least degree strengthen the moral and spiritual senses, or 
invigorate moral faith. It rather supersedes and dismisses 
the religious faculty. We do not see that it would favor a 
man’s purity and goodness of life, to guarantee him two 
hundred years of existence in this world. It would prob- 
ably weaken his prudence, and diminish his foresight. Thus 
God has wisely furnished no means of making the length of 
life here a certainty, or a confident hope, and its uncertainty 
is @ great providential element in its moral prospects, and 
controls more of its interests than all are willing to see. To 
guarantee by positive proofs, independent of character, spizit- 
ual culture, and moral development, a future life, would be 
to let immortality, as a dignified working principle, down to 
a vulgar level of life-insurance. We should expect to see 
the future world under this influence becoming less inviting 
than this in men’s thoughts; more frivolous, incoherent, and 
sensuous, like Mohammed’s heaven of houris, and gradually 
infecting the religious ideas and practices of this world with 
its own vulgar pettiness and sentimental follies. The pres- 
ent condition of Christian faith is, on general principles, a 
hundred times more encouraging and promising than such 
an outbreak of intermundane forces would leave it. At 
present, we are in the dark confessedly as to the place, form, 
and methods of life of the departed. We know positively 
nothing of their vehicles of existence, or their heavenly 
society. But we have over against us, in this world 
of cares and struggles and disappointments, of restless 
appetites and desires, a great hope, a home of spirits,— too 
sacred, holy, and blessed to be invaded by our curiosity, or 
mixed up with our imperfections, or made partaker of our 
sensuous weaknesses. We fly in thought and aspiration, on 
wings of prayer and meditation, to that heavenly abode; we 
think vaguely and reverently, but not blindly, of what may 
be going on there; but our spiritual culture and growth lie 
mainly in seeing God by faith, and communing with his 
spirit, and in fellowship with Jesus Christ.. The moment 
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we allow our fancies or imaginations to wander with a 
curious quest in search of external details; to substitute 
prayer to saints, or converse with guardian angels, or inter- 
course with earthly friends now ascended, for the dignified 
and exalting intercourse of prayer and holy communion of 
our spirit with the Spirit of our spirits, and with our Saviour, 
we let down, we degrade, we imperil the very substance of 
the Christian faith, and bring in a sorry, garrulous supersti- 
tion, which reflects our own weaknesses and frailties, upon 
the pure and awful, but reticent and silent, simplicity of 
the ennobling Gospel of Christ. 

Without any examination of the pretensions of Spiritual- 
ism, and without any reference to its actual influence, we 
should, on general principles, deplore its existence as a 
proven reality. We should, in advance of its alleged evi- 
dences, assert that it was distinctly not according to the genius 
of the Christian religion, — more in the line of Mohammed and 
Swedenborg. We should be disposed in advance to say that 
Christian faith repudiated any alliance with it, and Christian 
spirituality revolted from its materialistic embrace. Not 
by such a door could we desire to see into heaven. The 
methods, the testimonies, the revelations it boasts, instead 
of strengthening must weaken the Gospel as the gift of 
God, and destroy the Church as the home of spiritual aspira- 
tions and affections! 

But it must be admitted that these a priori objections 
should yield to positive evidences. If Spiritualism has satis- 
factory proofs to offer of its faith and pretensions, if it can 
do what the author of this work promises, “afford conclu- 
sive proof, aside from historical evidence, of immortality,” 
we must accept it, despite our reluctance, or our doubts and 
fears of its consequences. What, then, is the evidence offered, 
and what is its value? It is various and multiform, and we 
cannot here pretend to do it justice, except in the general 
spirit of its claims. We do not propose to set it up on all 
its pins, and then bowl it out. But we have a disposition to 
show it all the fairness compatible with our space and time, 
and a belief that we understand its general idea, and can 
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popularly state it. It is at root this: It claims to have 
mediums who communicate directly with unseen and disem- 
bodied spirits, and to have proofs of an unmistakable char- 
acter of the reality of these communications. Now what are 
the facts offered in their general result? 

A certain class of sensitive persons is found whose nervous 
systems are capable of being stimulated by mental and phys- 
ical circumstances and causes to such a degree that they are 
no longer conscious of being the voluntary causes of motions, 
thoughts, impressions, which use and possess their fingers, 
their brains, their wills. They lose self-possession, and often 
consciousness, and beconie the agents of what seem external 
and foreign powers. Under these circumstances, they hear 
and feel rappings, they see balls of fire and floating hands, 
and feel sensibly palpable yet dissolving bodies, and flatter 
themselves that they are in the presence of spiritual agents, 
usually invisible, but sometimes, it is claimed, plainly visible. 
I do not wish to impute any wilful deception to these sensi- 
tive persons, although no doubt the honest, sincere, or de- 
luded portion of them have become the foundation of another 
portion less honest, who have made a trade out of their 
illusion, and who mix with some grains of real faith in their 
business a much larger amount of trickery and fraud. But 
with all these results of cunning and contrivance, we need 
not trouble ourselves now. Much of that would necessarily 
mix with the progress of Spiritualism even if it were true; 
as false claims of miracles have in the Romish Church based 
themselves on the genuine miracles of the New Testament ; 
and just as impostors and wonder-workers have often been 
animated by a half-sincere love of human souls in their 
efforts to convert them by such absurd pretences; as for 
instance, the annual liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 
It is with the honest Spiritualists that we have to deal; the 
men who really believe what they say, and who have, doubt- 
less, evidences that satisfy themselves that things very 
inexplicable and mysterious, and savoring of spiritual inter- 
vention, take place in their presence, or before their very 
eyes. 
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That the brain of man is capable under high excitement 
of a mental grasp, an aroused memory, an insight altogether 
beyond its reach in its ordinary state, is perfectly well 
known, both in the phenomena of insanity, of religious 
enthusiasm, and of trance. It is a great error to suppose 
we know, or recognize, as our own knowledge all that is 
packed away in the cells, or dimly written on the tablets of 
our own brains; or that flashes of excitement may not often 
suddenly reveal what is always there, but is only capable of 
being read by us under a very high light of feeling, or in a 
special state of sensibility. But the fact that things of 
which we supposed ourselves ignorant or incapable do in 
certain conditions come out of our brains, should by no 
means be esteemed a proof that any foreign intelligence is 
working on us. Still, there is room to believe that inter- 
course not in the least supernatural does take place between 
minds without the aid of language or signs, but sympa- 
thetically. 

Nobody, for instance, can very well doubt the existence 
of what is called clairvoyance, or the partly unexplained 
phenomena by which the interior thoughts or the knowl- 
edge in other minds are transferred by some subtle sympathy 
to the mind of a highly sensitive mediwm. This unusual or 
abnormal experience is the very foundation of the science, 
so called, of Spiritualism. Nothing could well produce on 
ordinary persons the impression of something superhuman 
or extra-mundane more than to find their inmost, or even 
almost forgotten, thoughts known and proclaimed in a state 
of trance. And yet even this phenomena is liable to very 
exaggerated inferences. Let me illustrate this. I think it 
possible that many of my readers have sat in the chair of a 
professional phrenologist, and afterwards read with amaze- 
ment the delineation of their own character, drawn from an 
examination of the bumps on their head. Without denying 
that the shape of the skull has some connection with, or 
echoes imperfectly, the shape of the brain, and that the 
form of the brain is some general clue to the general pro- 
portion or ratio of the intellectual, moral, and emotional 
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faculties to each other, it is yet safe to say that any person 
making a study of physiognomy only could, just as well 
before as after an examination of the skull, pronounce a 
striking and even seemingly a discriminating judgment on 
the characters of any dozen persons passing deliberately 
before him. But the most important thing to observe here 
is this: that most persons unacquainted with the general 
classification of human faculties are as much surprised and 
delighted to find themselves described as possessing certain 
faculties as if these faculties were not universal! All men 
and women have a measure of all human faculties; the 
proportion in which they exist is of course indefinite, and, 
least of all, as a rule, known to themselves. Any skilful 
person making this his business, and governing himself only 
by the temperament, appearance, manners, and general effect 
of his. sitter, can draw up an account of his mental, moral, 
and emotional endowments which will seem very life-like 
and wonderful, although not depending in the least degree 
on the truth of the science. In like manner clairvoyance 
usually owes no small share of its effect to the imagination 
of the person whose thoughts are read. There are so many 
common thoughts and experiences, and so much of every 
man’s thoughts lie open to the practised observer, upon his 
face and mien! But this will not explain everything. 
There are, doubtless, mysterious sympathies between dif- 
ferent human brains: they seem sometimes to discharge into 
each other, like clouds drawing off each other’s electric 
fluid. Everybody must know something of the mystery of 
intercommunication without speech. We feel it in our 
bones, sometimes, what people will say next. It is due 
partly to a subtle and unconscious estimate of the situa- 
tion, partly to untraceable associations, and partly to phys- 
ical sympathy. But that there are yet unexplored laws 
and peculiarities of the cerebral hemispheres — mysterious 
relations between matter and mind, and between brain and 
brain—is very probable. Who can yet explain the phe- 
nomena of insanity, or somnambulism, or dreaming, or that 
double life by turns, now of successive weeks, now of night 
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and day, which exceptional persons have occasionally been 
observed by medical men to live? Probably the two lobes 
of the brain are capable of temporarily losing or impairing 
their usual connection with each other, as the terrestrial 
‘ hemispheres occasionally do by the interruption of cable 
dispatches. Then one lobe is sensible earlier than the other. 
of the same phenomenon; one seems to know what the 
other does not, or the same event is dimly felt in one, and 
strongly felt in the other; and one seems a memory, and the 
other a repetition of a long and obscurely recalled series of 
circumstances precisely identical. It is possible that the 
lobes may even take up a sort of dialogue, and suggest to 
the predominant one the presence of another person. In 
short, with so many well-known mysteries of physical 
origin in the human organism, it is preposterous to resort to 
the theory of diabolic or angelic or spiritual agencies until 
science has exhausted the explanations or hypotheses of a 
purely mundane character. 

Take the whole class of motions alleged to be affected by 
spirits in ponderable bodies. Although pure science will 
not yet recognize any deviation from the law of gravity, and 
refuses as yet to believe that tables turn, or raps occur, or 
bells ring without physical agencies competent to account 
for the phenomena, yet there is no reason to doubt that 
quite keen and wholly honest observers think they do. 
There are two ways of partly accounting for this. The 
tendency which all dealings with the morbid or eccentric 
phenomena of the nervous system, and especially under the 
inflammation of the marvelling quality in man, have to 
vitiate the judgment, trick the senses, and delude the fancy. 
A man in a spiritualistic circle is in a very unnatural state. 
If he does not lend himself to the expected phenomena, and 
surrender to the anticipated influence, he is usually incapable 
of feeling them, and commonly prevents others from doing 
so, then nothing occurs. If he does, he brings himself par- 
tially into that hypnotic state, half asleep, half awake, of 
which many are so vaguely conscious when in the barber’s 
chair, —very pleasant, very unreal, in which nothing is quite 
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as it seems. Very honestly men in this state lend them- 
selves to impressions and actions which they suppose wholly 
foreign to their own will; they push when they think they 
are being pushed; they fall into a general movement to- 
which each consciously contributes so little, while the total 
effect is so large that nobody can possibly think himself 
answerable for it. Nobody did it, because so many shared 
in it that nobody can feel it to be his own act. “They say,” 
when nobody says in particular; yet somebody has said it. 
But another explanation occurs: there is an immense 
reserved or latent force in the nervous system which, under 
excitement or morbid conditions, is sometimes developed in 
what seems a miraculous manner. Feeble women lift 
weights which are beyond the power of vigorous men in 
their normal state. Thus a lady in Roxbury carried out of 
the burning house her honored father’s marble bust from a 
fire which aroused her latent strength to gigantic capacity. 
Women in hospitals are known to have submitted to blows 
with iron bars when some morbid, nervous conditions had 
rendered the most sensitive parts of the body insensible to 
pain. With all the obscure phenomena of the nervous Sys- 
tem yet to burrow in for causes and explanations, why refer 
to such improbable sources as spirits to account for myste- 
rious and abnormal nervous phenomena? 

But, further still, suppose that, by making electric batteries 
of our brains, we should be able to succeed, in circles, in 
moving heavy bodies, or in producing discharges in the form 
of alphabetic raps, it would naturally point only to the yet 
recondite constitution of the brain as a magnetic or electric 
force, and not to any agenay beyond it. It is possible that 
forces and currents of something like animal magnetism 
exist in nature which the human brain under certain cir- 
cumstances may set loose or bring under control. But if sO, 
there is nothing more miraculous in it or supermundane 
than the use of the earth currents of magnetism by the 
electric wire, and nothing which deserves our modern 
wonder half as much ag the magnetic or ocean telegraph 


would if it had been known to a few persons only a hundred 
years ago. 
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As to the lights, and floating hands, and ghostly visitants, 
they must be mainly set down to the imaginations of persons 
gradually brought under morbid control by some powerful 
medium who transfers impressions of his own to their brains 
in such a way as to delude their senses. We must all know 
something of the profound realism of some dreams. I have 
myself seized one of my own hands or arms with the other, 
in sleep, and waked with the conviction that I was holding 
violently on to another person who had assailed me, and 
found it difficult to drive the impression and delusion away, 
even after becoming seemingly wide-awake. Is it not much 
more easy to believe that any of the morbid phenomena, 
thus hinted at may have produced in a state of unconscious 
somnambulism impressions wholly unreal, than that actual 
wonders should have broken through the ordinary limita- 
tions of the present world by spiritual visitation? I have 
talked coherently ten minutes at a time with my own 
brother, rising in sleep and coming to me as I sat late study- 
ing in a neighboring room, when he was wholly unconscious 
of himself, and yet as rational and conversable as usual, but 
who afterwards returned to bed without the least knowledge of 
his somnambulism. Suppose the impression of this interview 
stored away in his brain had dimly come back to him years 
after, could he have told whether it were real or visionary ? 
Or suppose after it I had suddenly died, and his dim sense 
of the interview had awakened under the shock, would not 
a ghost-story of most formidable character have arisen? 

While there remain so many ways of accounting for these 
strange phenomena, without calling in supernatural influences, 
it seems equally unscientific and useless to introduce super- 
natural theories; above all, it seems quite irrational and 
dangerous to build rivalries with, or additions to, Christian- 
ity upon them. 

I will not pretend to dispose of specific cases, or to ac- 
count for particular illusions. Who can meet all the ghost- 
stories in the world with any other than a general refusal to 
credit them until every other means of accounting for them 
has been exhausted, except the supposition of their truth? 
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General experience, common testimony, science, philosophy, 
good sense, deny them. We are not under obligations to 
disprove them. The burden of proof is on the other side. 
Let one of them be established after thoroughly scientific 
scrutiny, and we will begin to listen to the claims of the 
whole school of alleged spiritualistic phenomena. There is 
no hardship here. 
This is exactly the way the miracles of Christianity have 
been obliged to maintain their ground. There was no strong 
prepossession against them when they happened, for it was a 
marvel-loving and superstitious age. They were received 
without scientific examination. But they have been sub- 
jected since to the most intense and careful scrutiny. And 
if they continue, not unquestioned or undisputed, yet un- 
shaken, it is because every method of accounting for Christ’s 
work, and the immediate effect he produced — every way of 
accounting for the Christian records, excepting the truth of 
their narratives, — has been resorted to in vain. There was an 
occasion worthy of a supernatural intervention as the event 
has proved; for a religion of incomparable purity and spirit- 
uality and duration has grown out of it. The miracles 
affirmed in the New Testament are, at least generally (I 
know but one or two exceptions), not unworthy of a digni- 
fied and divine source. They were not usually done before 
any select audience, or with any chosen spectators. They 
never demanded darkness to cover them. They were usually 
of a kind least of all liable to fraud; —like the feeding of five 
thousand men and women with five loaves and two fishes. 
They never, except in one instance — the money in the fish’s 
mouth, — have a melodramatic aspect. The greatest of them 
were cures of disease; the deaf heard, the blind saw, the 
lame leapt. In special cases they were, as in the case of the 
man born blind, very carefully scrutinized. The raising of 
Lazarus was a specially public miracle; and Christ himself, 
seen dying on the cross by hundreds, buried, and his tomb 
guarded, was seen after his resurrection by five hundred 
brethren, besides eating and drinking with his doubting 
apostles. But even these proofs would fail, if not supported 
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by the character of Christ, and the nature of the Gospel nar- 
ratives. We cannot get them out of the narrative without 
destroying its whole credibility, more than we can get the 
veins out of the marble, without making a mass of unslacked 
lime of the slab. They are the birth-marks on the very body 
of the Gospel, and cannot be washed, or scraped, or burnt 
out of its substance. They play an important office in the 
religion of Christ, and must be accepted against all our pre- 
possessions, as the least incredible way of accounting for 
their appearance in the record and their part in the history 
of our faith. But they are alone and distinct in their claims. 
No better test of the worthlessness of church miracles, or of 
spiritualistic wonders, can be applied, than their incongruity 
with, and unlikeness to, the New Testament miracles. Chris- 
tianity, laden with the trivial, undignified, and inconsequent 
wonders which modern Spiritualism is seeking to attach to it 
as wings of progress, would sink into swift contempt, and fall 
like Icarus, with his waxen pennons, before the power of the 
sun he aspired to reach. I cannot think that anything but 
injury and disappointment is likely to accrue from personally 
yielding to the temptation to dabble in the new necromancy. 
It is intimately associated with perilous and debauching im- 
moralities, and has a story which few who have watched its 
course can contemplate without shame and sorrow. The 
author of the work to which I have so often referred, has 
probably given it a new start and a fresh hope, by his sin- 
cere, more cautious, and well-meaning labors; but I must 
not shrink from saying that I see nothing in his elaborate 
and plausible book to change the opinion which thirty years 
of more or less professional observation of the subject have 
confirmed, — that it is founded in delusion, or in careless infer- 
ences from phenomena which science rejects as supernatural, 
and common-sense repudiates as incredible, and the Chris- 
tian religion disclaims as discordant with its spirit and its 


interests. 
H. W. BELLOWS. 
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COSMIC PHILOSOPHY. * 


Mr. Fiske’s Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy is primarily a 
connected and somewhat popularized statement of the sys- 
tem of Herbert Spencer. The manner in which this work is 
done cannot be too highly praised. It is not a compilation, 
but a reproduction. Every thought and every word has evi- 
dently been taken by Mr. Fiske into his own mind, and 
when the result is stated it comes forth with all the fresh- 
ness and completeness of an original creation. Expressions 
that seem to him unsuitable are criticised and changed, but 
so little desire is there for any appearance of superseding in 
any respect the teaching of the original, that these changes 
would seem to have been always submitted to Mr. Spencer 
himself, and his sanction, if possible, obtained. No work of 
the kind could be more modestly, more intelligently, or more 
successfully performed. The work was one well worth 
doing. The thought of Herbert Spencer is so powerfully 
affecting the intellectual habits of this generation, it crops 
out in so many different forms, it furnishes such material for 
discussion in theological, philosophical, and scientific circles, 
that such a clear and connected statement as the present is 
very desirable. 

Mr. Fiske’s work, however, has claims to originality more 
real than the spontaneousness which characterizes his repro- 
duction of Herbert Spencer’s ideas. Among his original 
contributions to the thought of the time may be mentioned 
the criticisms of Comte, which, indeed, he tells us, formed 
the original germ of the book. Among the most noteworthy 
of the original suggestions of the book may be named the 
importance which it gives to the prolonged infancy of the 
human species in the development of the moral nature of 
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man. The exposition of this point is a very valuable con- 
tribution to the Darwinian theory, in which its results 
must take a permanent place. In the same connection may 
be named the explanation of the origin of the very deli- 
cate and complicated structure of the nerves of hearing and 
sight. It had been objected, originally we think by Wallace, 
that the development of these structures was in advance of 
their need; and, indeed, they appear to furnish no such aid 
in the struggle for existence as to account for their forma- 
tion on the theory of natural selection. The cause of these 
structures must be sought, Mr. Fiske tells us, in the action 
of auditory vibrations and luminous waves upon the nerve 
tissue.* This view we have not seen taken elsewhere, and 
it certainly covers an exposed place in the development the- 
ory. We think, however, its main importance will be found 
to consist in the acknowledgment of the failure of the Dar- 
winian system to cover this point; though compared with 
Spencer’s theory of the method of the origin of the nervous 
system in general, this theory of the formation of these 
special structures may perhaps seem plausible. 

We will, however, not delay with these minor points, but 
will pass at once to the consideration of the theological dis- 
cussions contained in the volumes before us. In these are 
to be found Mr. Fiske’s most real modifications of the system 
of Spencer, and in these consists the most important relation 
of his work to the questions which are now the most press- 
ing. The form in which the discussion appears is that of a 
comparison between what are called respectively ‘“ Anthropo- 
morphic Theism” and “ Cosmic Theism.” Here, at the out- 
set, we are met by a difficulty in terms. One’s terminology 
in these matters depends so entirely upon the view which is 
taken of them, that it is hard to find a word which will ex- 
press the same thing as it is viewed from opposite sides. 
Mr. Fiske, believing that the possession of spiritual attri- 
butes necessarily implies human limitations, very properly 
terms the theism which recognizes such attributes in the 
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divine nature “anthropomorphic.” For us, holding a differ- 
ent view, to style such theism anthropomorphic would be 
obviously unfitting. On the other hand, if we should style 
the same form of thought “spiritual theism,” we are met by 
the fact that Mr. Fiske justifies the use of the word spirit 
as applied to God, while denying the presence of attributes 
which would give this word any definite meaning. It may, 
therefore, be urged with at least verbal propriety, that what 
he calls “cosmic theism” has also the right to be termed 
spiritual. If, therefore, we use the phrase “spiritual the- 
ism” in this discussion, we wish to acknowledge this lack of 
perfect fitness in the expression under the circumstances. 
We shall use the term ‘simply for a lack of a better. It is 
our purpose to consider the objections which Mr. Fiske urges 
against this form of theism. We shall attempt to show that, 
although in some aspects of the case they involve real diffi- 
culty, yet this difficulty is nowhere insurmountable; and 
that the same difficulties may be urged with equal, and in 
some aspects of the case with much greater, force against the | 
position maintained by Mr. Fiske. 

We are met first by the statement that the theory of evo- 
lution takes away all support from the belief in a spiritual 
theism. It is stated that the harmony pervading nature has 
been always recognized as the surest foundation of faith in 
an intelligent and beneficent Ruler of the universe ; and it is 
urged that the “doctrine of evolution has once for all de- 
prived natural theology of the materials upon which, until 
lately, it subsisted.’’ * 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the position which the 
argument from, design should properly hold in relation to 
faith in a Divine Being. We simply maintain that this 
argument may be used as efficiently now as at any former 
time. We will admit either actually, or for the moment, all 
the claims of the theory of evolution. We will admit that 
the most complicated and delicate organs of plant and ani- 
mal have been produced simply by the force of natural selec- 
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tion; that the harmony between life and its surroundings 
results from the fact that life is the product of its surround- 
ings, and that in similar methods all the fair and complicated 
results of the universe have been produced. We are then, 
in thought, driven back to the time when this universe con- 
sisted of solitary atoms, each existing apart from all the rest. 
These atoms, simply by the process of mechanical attrition, 
have shaped themselves into the perfect results which we 
behold. From them have emerged the beauties of the physi- 
cal uniyerse, and the more wonderful products of the mental 
and spiritual world. No one, unbiased by preconceived the- 
ories, can believe that this result could have been accom- 
plished unless the way had been prepared by special adapta- 
tion of these atoms to such issues. Some years ago the 
public interest was aroused by the wonderful performances 
of a so-called “ automaton chess-player.” Two theories were 
urged in regard to it, — one, that a boy concealed in its inte- 
rior directed the movements of the machine ; the other, that 
the machine itself was so constructed as to respond properly 
to all the situations of the game. We do not know that the 
former was ever regarded as showing the presence of design 
in the work more really than the latter ; mdeed, the latter 
was supposed to manifest a power of teleological arrange- 
ment so great as to be incredible. Thus, if we are driven 
back from any recognition of a guiding power working with 
and through the forces of nature, and leading them to the 
issues which we behold, we are forced to wonder all the 
more at the manifestation of such power in the adaptation of 
these primeval atoms to codperation in results so marvellous. 

The next point that meets us involves more serious diffi- 
culty. It concerns the mystery which must ever shadow the 
great facts of suffering and sin. The presence of these facts 
in the universe, proves, according to Mr. Fiske, that it can- 
not be the creation of a being at once infinitely intelligent, 
infinitely powerful, and infinitely good. A scheme which 
permits the presence of such elements, whatever ultimate 
good is to be wrought out through them, cannot “be absolved 
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from the alternative charge of awkwardness or malevolence.”’* 
The argument is, that however desirable the ends, omnipo- 
tence, if so disposed, could have accomplished them without 
the suffering. If it is said that virtue depends upon free- 
dom, and that in this is involved the possibility of sin; that 
perfection in the finite spirit necessarily involves struggle ; 
that, in fact, the purest spirits have been made perfect through. 
suffering,— the answer is, that omnipotence can recognize no 
such conditions. By recognizing them it becomes “lamenta- 
bly finite.” This method of argument might be pushed 
much farther, and it is well to see what is actually involved 
init. We have said that the view we are considering im- 
plies that omnipotence could have created all beings at once 
good and happy; but why need omnipotence have done this? 
If it becomes “ lamentably finite,” by the fact that virtue can- 
not be created by a single act, would it not also be “lament. 
ably finite” if, from the nature of the case, virtue is to be 
preferred above vice, or happiness above misery? If the 
universe is to be swept free of all ideally essential relations, 
then no one end is to be preferred above another, save by 
the appointment of omnipotence. Goodness would there- 
fore be no longer a possible attribute of the Creator. Wis- 
dom would disappear also; for if there were no ends in them- 
selves most desirable, and no ideal relations upon which these 
ends are dependent, what place would there be for wisdom ? 
Power would also disappear, lost in its own infinitude. If 
there were no resistance under any form, either in real or 
ideal relations, what place would there be for power?- Ina 
vacuum a feather falls as rapidly as lead. 

All these results seem to follow from pushing to its 
extreme the idea of omnipotence. The discussion touches 
the use of the word infinitude. It does not touch the idea 
of a spiritual religion as it has been held in the most widely 
sundered times and places. Religion has always recognized 
the fact that there are certain ideal relations which even 
omnipotence — or what it has termed such — must respect, 
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and it has felt that this recognition involved nothing derog- 
atory to the conception of omnipotence. Sometimes these 
relations have been those of morality. To say that God 
cannot lie has not been felt to limit the infinitude of his 
power. Sometimes they have been mathematical. Some- 
times they have been the relations upon which spiritual 
development depends. Upon the recognition of these rested 
the argument of Leibnitz by which he proved this to be the 
best possible world. Such relations have been tacitly, even 
when not explicitly, recognized. Thus if Spinoza makes 
sorrow the result of ignorance, it can only be ignorance of 
the place held by loss and suffering in the great economy 
of things. Sometimes, under one form or another, the 
eternity of matter has been recognized. We find this 
urged by one religious thinker and another from the sy 
of Plato to the “datum objective to God” of Martineau. 
A faith based upon such considerations has been in all 
ages the inspiration of religion, and the only effect which 
arguments like those we have considered can have upon it, 
is to deny it the right of using the metaphysical term 
infinite; a term which is the product of philosophic 
thought rather than of the primary religious instinct. We 
have elsewhere urged* that on account of the limitation 
implied by the very nature of quality, the phrase “infinite 
quality” is a contradiction in terms. It is more strictly 
correct to speak of the perfection than of the infinitude of 
the divine attributes. We do not agree with Lotze, who 
maintains that perfection implies an external standard, and 
thus cannot be used in respect to God. Perfection, as it is 
here spoken of, implies no measurement by an artificial 
standard, but the manifestation of any quality or attribute 
in the highest degree of which its nature admits. But while 
we grant this, for the sake of the most strict accuracy of 
speech, we consider that, practically, the considerations here 
adduced need not be insisted upon. Mr. Fiske admits that 
the term unknowable is not used by Spencer with absolute 
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literalness ; * and if this may be true of a phrase so unquali- 
fied as this, the same freedom may be allowed in the use of 
other terms by which we speak of the Divine Being. In the 
Same manner we may use the word “omnipotence.” When 
this word is used, it is not meant that even God can make 
good evil, and the evil good; that even he can reconcile that 
which is absolutely and intrinsically a contradiction. What 
is meant, is, that he supports the universe and directs it by 
his might, and that through all the ideally necessary rela- 
tions of being he accomplishes his own purpose. It is not 
necessary to the meaning of this term, as it is used in relig- 
ion, to affirm that even God could confer by a mechanical 
necessity results that can come only by freedom; or by free 
gift those that must be won by the spirit for itself. While 
philosophers may discuss whether a power like that which 
has been described, may, or may not, be properly called 
infinite, such a power satisfies the religious needs of the 
soul. It is omnipotence in that it is power over all things ; 
in that it can use all for its own ends. 

The fact, however, that we may doubt whether we can 
with scientific strictness use the term infinite of any quality 
or perfection, even of the divine qualities or perfections, 
does not affect our thought of the Divine Being. The colors 
into which a ray of light divides itself limit one another ; 
but this division imposes no limit upon the light itself, out 
from which they all spring. The word “infinite” may be 
used in different senses, and it is important that we should 
discriminate carefully between these. According to Hegel, 
the true type of the infinite is not a straight line that runs 
on and on forever, but the line that returns into itself. The 
circle is as truly endless as the straight line that is endless. 
We may not agree with this writer in his utter indiffer- 
ence to the sublimity of the latter form of the infinite. The 
attempt to realize in our thought this “on and on forever,” 


Hi So at least we understand his reference “to the precise sense in which the sym- 
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produces, he tells us, rather ennui than awe. He was so 
moved by the sublimities of spirit that the sublimities of 
matter affected him little. In spite of this deficiency, we 
can but accept his relative estimate of these two types of 
the infinite. If in God “we live and move and have our 
being,” if all being and all life came forth from Him, and are 
still His, so that in all that is He finds himself, then He is 
infinite in the highest and truest sense of the word. The 
infinite over against the finite becomes only a second finite. 
If the infinitude is real, the finite itself must be included in 
its boundless sweep. 

It must be further remarked that this highest type of the 
infinite can be conceived by us only under the form of spirit. 
Spirit divides itself, and yet is at one with itself. It recog- 
“ nizes itself in its opposite. When one is conscious of one’s 
self, it is sometimes asked, where is the self? Is the self 
that which is conscious, or that of which it is conscious? 
Of course, the self is both. This unity in division we cannot 
formulate in material symbols, but it is none the less the 
primary fact of our spiritual consciousness. 

There are, however, other elements in the spiritual 
thought of God, which, if the reasoning in the work before 
us is to be accepted, are wholly irreconcilable with the idea 
of infinitude. These are elements which the religious 
thought commonly regards as fundamental. They are intel- 
ligence and personality. In regard to the first it is stated 
that “to represent the Deity as a person who thinks, con- 
trives, and legislates, is simply to represent him as a product 
of evolution. The definition of intelligence being ‘the con- 
tinuous adjustment of specialized inner relations to special- 
ized outer relations,’ it follows that to represent the Deity 
as intelligent, is to surround Deity with an environment, 
and thus to destroy its infinity and its self-existence.”* And 
again it is stated that “that which we know as intelligence 
implies a circumscribed and limited form of being, adapting 
its internal processes to other processes going on beyond its 
limit.” 
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For the purposes of Herbert Spencer’s theory of evolution, 
the definition of thought which Mr. Fiske has borrowed from 
him is amply sufficient. So far as evolution is concerned, 
thought does represent such an adjustment as is here de- 
scribed. In the larger use of the definition we have an 
example of the danger that there is in stretching a statement 
made for a special purpose to relations that extend far 
beyond this. In the definition of thought here given, there 
is no recognition of the thought of contemplation, and none 
of creative thought like that of Shakespeare. Neither of 
these involves any “adjustment” like that described in the 
extracts given; and these examples may show us that those 
forms of thought which we often feel to be the highest and 
the most representative of the nature of thought itself, are 
not included in this definition. The distinction may be 
illustrated by reference to the philosophy of Spinoza, who 
recognized both forms of thought, and gave to each its 
proper relation to God. He forbids us to ascribe intellect to 
God. He bases this prohibition upon reasoning precisely 
similar to that used by Mr. Fiske. He tells us that the 
intellect of God would no more resemble the intellect of 
man than the dog the sign in the heavens is like the dog 
barking on the earth. At the same time he recognizes 
thought as one of the attributes of God, and tells us, in one 
of the most sublime sentences ever written, that “in the 
thought of God the universe exists as a single idea.” 

In regard to personality we are told that personality and 
infinity” are terms expressive of ideas which are mutually 
incompatible. The pseud-idea “infinite person” is neither 
more nor less unthinkable than the pseud-idea “circular 
triangle.” * The idea so often urged that personality is 
inconsistent with infinitude deserves a more extended con- 
sideration than can here be granted to it, though we think 
that its fallacy may be shown in a few words. It is either 
based upon, or equivalent to, the thought that anything like 
self-consciousness involves finiteness. Self-consciousness is 
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assumed to be the result of a relation between the “me” 
and “not me.” In other words, it is believed that the spirit 
is conscious of itself only as it recognizes something outside 
of itself. We believe that this view rests upon a wholly 
mistaken psychology. So far is it from being true that we 
know the “me” only through the “not me,”—that on the 
contrary we have no direct knowledge whatever of the “not 
me.” It is possible to form a system of idealism so complete 
that even the existence of anything outside of oneself would 
be denied, and this without infringing practically or theoret- 
ically upon the rights of self-consciousness. The existence 
of the “not me” is simply inferred. The inference is 
instinctive, inevitable, in most cases unconscious, but none 
the less is it an inference; while the “me” is given in con- 
sciousness itself. 

Not only is it true that personality does not involve limit- 
ation; we affirm further, with Lotze,* that complete per- 
sonality can only be possessed by an infinite being. So far 
then are human limitations from being essential to person- 
ality that they actually stand in the way of its full realiza- 
tion. This may be seen from the fact that self-consciousness 
in a finite being is more limited than the being itself. In 
other words, the complete nature of a finite being is not open 
to its own consciousness. The roots and groundwork of a 
finite being existing outside of itself, there is always present 
to its consciousness an unknown, and apparently foreign, 
element. Further, the limitation of the finite being in 
space involves the presence of foreign elements. Its mental 
processes are stimulated by influences which come to it 
from without. The finite self-consciousness is further lim- 
ited in time. Its whole history is not open to it. Even the 
portions of its existence which are most transparent, are 
transparent only for a very small portion of their extent. 
Even when we are most self-conscious, our self-consciousness 
includes only a minute portion of our true being. Only 
when these limitations are removed can self-consciousness, in 
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the full sense of the word, really exist, and thus complete 
personality is only possible to an infinite being. God alone 
is light, and in him and to him is no darkness at all. 

We have before seen that an infinite being can be really 
thought of only under the form of spirituality; we now see 
that spirituality, in the fullest sense of the term, is only 
possible to an infinite being. These two great complementary 
truths may stand as the answer to the reasoning by which 
the attempt is so often made to prove that a spiritual relig- 
ion is contrary to the fundamental principles of thought. 
They may also show how unfitting is the term “anthropo- 
morphism” to describe this religion in its highest form. In 
the human soul we have only the faintest hints and glimpses 
of the possible spiritual life. This spiritual life manifests 
itself in a manner so imperfect, even in the loftiest finite 
being, as hardly to deserve the name. These human limita- 
tions that have been supposed to be essential to the idea of 
personality are really impediments to it. As we remove 
these limitations more and more from our thought, we see 
the spiritual life emerging to greater fulness and reality ; 
but only when we conceive of these limitations as wholly 
removed, and spirit existing in its absolute fulness and 
freedom, do we approach the idea of the spiritual life in its 
complete reality. 

We have thus attempted to show that the objections 
urged in the Cosmic Philosophy against what we, for lack of 
a name more suitable to be used in this discussion, have 
called “spiritual theism,” though in some points involving 
real difficulty, are nevertheless not of such a nature as to 
disturb its foundation. Some of them indeed have only 
served to show that this religion in the strictest sense con- 
forms to the requirements of thought. We have now to 
show that the same difficulties exist with equal, and in some 
cases with greater, force in regard to that form of religion 
which in the work before us is called “cosmic theism.” 

The substance of all the criticisms of a spiritual theism, 
as they are urged by Spencer, may be summed up in this: 
that it affirms God to be infinite, and yet ascribes to him 
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attributes which involve relations. It is a related absolute, 
that is, a contradiction in terms. The idea ofa related 
absolute is just as prominent and just as fundamental in the 
cosmic theism as in any other. In the very conception 
of an absolute that manifests itself we have that of an 
absolute which is involved in relations. We are told that 
the “axiomatic truths of physical science unavoidably postu- 
late absolute being as their common basis.” * 

In an “absolute” which is a “basis,” we have certainly 
an absolute which is involved in relations. In fact, there is 
no object in the universe so concrete, none which involves so 
many myriad relations, as this absolute which is the basis of 
all phenomena, and which manifests itself in all. It may be 
said, indeed, that the terms here used are symbolical. The 
words “power” and “basis,” and perhaps even the word 
“manifestation,” may be said to be symbolical. But if sym- 
bolical, they are symbolical of something, and so long as they 
retain any trace of meaning, that of which they are symboli- 
cal is some form of relation. The contradiction then, if it 
be a contradiction, presses as heavily upon the cosmic theism 
as upon any other form of religion. It presses upon it far 
more heavily than it does upon a pure spiritual theism, for 
this, as we have seen in the idea of spirit, finds a solution of 
the contradiction. 

The difficulties which are forced upon any form of theism 
by the misery and the evil of life are forced no less really 
upon cosmic theism. Its apparent escape from these is 
merely the turning away from them. We are told} in 
effect that the heavens declare the glory of the Absolute, of 
that Unknowable Power which is manifested through all 
things. But how do the heavens declare its glory? They 
do this not merely as a display of power; the glory is chiefly 
in something more than this. If the heavens thus reflect 
their glory upon the Absolute, do not the evils of life cast 
also their shadow upon it? 

We are told that the workings of the Supreme Power are 
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“‘so infallible that we can place an unshaken trust in them, 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.” * What meaning can we at- 
tach to these terms? The word infallible implies the absence 
of mistake. The word cannot be used excepting in refer- 
ence to relations in which mistake may be considered as at 
least conceivably possible. Mistakes can be committed 
merely in regard to ends or means. The word infallible 
then implies teleology. Here, again, we may be told that 
the word is symbolical; but our answer is, as before, it 
must be symbolical of something, and so long as it has any 
meaning, the conceptions which it suggests are teleological. 
When we are told that we can place our unshaken trust upon 
this power, what is the meaning of the phrase? We think 
it can hardly mean simply that we can rely upon it, to act 
similarly under similar circumstances, as you can rely upon 
fire to warm you or to burn you. The words uttered with 
such emphasis of feeling must mean something deeper than 
this. They must mean that we can rely upon this power to 
accomplish all things for the best. Here the old questions 
meet us. In the face of this omnipotent, infallible power to 
which we may absolutely trust, what becomes of the suffer: 
ing and the sorrow of life? So far as we can see, the “ cos- 
mic theism” must occupy in regard to this the same atti- 
tude which all other theism occupies. We are told, indeed, 
that “with the entire elimination of anthropomorphism, the 
conception of malevolence as the source of suffering com- 
pletely vanishes, and the mind assumes an attitude of rever- 
ent resignation with reference to the workings of the Divine 
Power.” + Such language is used also by the believers in a 
pure, spiritual theism. Neither Martineau nor Dewey, nor 
indeed any exponent of a liberal theology, under whatever 
name, would dream of ascribing suffering to malevolence. 
Reverent resignation is the attitude of all such thinkers, and 
of the religion which they represent. 

The fact is that the idea of an absolute power which is to 


be identified neither with the blind force of nature, nor with 
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the intelligent force of spirit, but which is superior to both 
Gf, indeed, we are justified in so far transcending experience 
as to suppose the existence of such a power), is one upon 
which the mind cannot really rest. It must involuntarily, 
and perhaps unconsciously, assimilate it in its thought to 
one or the other type with which it is familiar. Mr. Spencer 
and his school seem to us to assimilate it to one or the other 
type, according to the needs of the occasion. In this way 
the difficulties connected with either point of view are 
avoided, while none of them are fairly solved. 

We should be sorry if from the fact that our present 
undertaking has required us to dwell upon points of ‘differ- 
ence, we should seem to put ourselves into antagonism with 
the Cosmic Philosophy, the greater portion. of which we 
have read with sympathy as well as interest. The system of 
evolution is one which may have its place in every form of 
theism not grossly anthropomorphic. The points upon 
which we have dwelt are the results of an honest and ear- 
nest attempt to solve the fundamental difficulties of religious 
thought. In the Cosmic Philosophy the formulas of Spen- 
cer are brought much more fully into accord with our 
ordinary thought than they are as expressed by Spencer him- 
self. Spencer speaks of the Unknowable Power as manifest- 
ing itself. In the Cosmic Philosophy we are told of a power 
which we can know only through its manifestations.* In 
this last phrase the paradox is eliminated. It is an expres- 
sion which all religionists can accept; each one, of course, 
interpreting it from his own stand-point. Even where we 
find most marked the difference between the views urged by 
Mr. Fiske and those commonly held by the religious world, 
there may be for the latter an important lesson. If Mr. 
Fiske emphasizes too much the inadequacy of our religious 
symbols, perhaps many of us have been in the habit of em- 
phasizing too much their adequacy; and while we hold fast 
to whatever we have learned in regard to God from his man- 
ifestations of himself in nature, in history, and in our own 
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souls, we may be grateful to Mr. Fiske and to Herbert Spen- 
cer, whose philosophy he represents, for making us feel the 
presence of the mystery which is involved even in our clear- 


est statements and our truest thought. 
C. C. EVERETT. 


THE GENESIS: 


STORING-UP AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF INTELLECTUAL 
AND EMOTIONAL POWER.* 


“Revenge is a morsel for God,” says the Italian proverb, 
in language naive enough, but open, perhaps, to the objec- 
tion of being unduly anthropomorphic. N evertheless, leay- 
ing to each man’s private conscience the question of the 
Divine applicability of the maxim, we religionists and theo- 
logians, a despised remnant in these days, have, I take it, 
enough of the old leaven left in us to be often maliciously 
amused over the strong family likeness between the thickets 
and quagmires in which the scientific sects struggle and 
slump, and those in which they are so loud in proclaiming 
we are floundering. 

“Species are permanent and unchangeable!” cry one set. 
“They are not; they are fleeting and mutable; you can draw 
no sharp line between species and genus, species and vari- 
ety!” retorts the other “I tell you, you can,” flings 
back the first. “Get hold of a good species, and you will 
see it has always kept itself distinct.” ‘A good species!” 
fairly snorts Prof. Heckel, in scorn; “which are good but 
in the eyes of an ignoramus, who does not see how they all 
shade off into one another?” It is evident, then, that some 
hew power is tampering with the old scientific landmarks. 

. Now a like confusion hag undoubtedly emerged in the re- 
ligious world. Attempt to study the wmbelliferce, or broad- 
brimmed Quakers, the sanguinarie, or blood-root Calvinists, 
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and the whole perplexed question of genus, species, and 
variety is at once precipitated on us. “Why, you are all 
running into one another!” shouts an opponent. “We are 
_ not; we are permanent and unchanging witnesses of the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” “But look at your variations, 
and see how at one extreme you are touching this sect, and 
at the other that!” “Oh, you must select ‘good’ species! 
We do not hold ourselves accountable for the vagaries of all 
these varieties!” is again the reply. ‘Yes, but who, in the 
name of Heaven, is to decide which are ‘good’ species and 
where any lines can be drawn?” “Oh, we are the ‘good’ 
species,’ shout the Hicksites. “No, no, we are!” shout the 
orthodox Quakers. ‘Genus Christian, species Calvinist, do 
you want to study that? then come to Andover,” cries Prof. 
Park. ‘Nay, Princeton is its habitat,” thunders back Prof. 
Hodge; “it is a sterile hybrid, born of crossing, that grows 
in Andover; the good species can never copulate with any 
other, and is ever distinguishable at sight by its lurid hue 
and sulphurous perfume.” And who is the man bold enough 
to say he can define the specific marks of an unvarying, 
“oood” Unitarian ! 

This little prelude will serve to start up in your minds 
thoughts bearing on the subject to which I invite your atten- 
tion; viz., to the practical effect of the growing conviction, 
overwhelmingly borne in upon all our minds in our day, 
that we and all our systems, theological, scientific, are in 
the hands of a vast and irresistible modifying and shaping 
power, and that this power is calling attention to itself as a 
reality, and to its ways and methods as like realities, with 
an energy that is something new in the history of the world. 

One word by way of apology. If, at times, my illustra- 
tions seem to lack becoming gravity, let us remember that 
this is Monday, and that such a concio ad elerum is really ad- 
dressed to a lot of boys off on a half-holiday, with the added 
excuse that only yesterday they mortally tired themselves, 
and probably several hundred hearers, with the monotonous 
stress of their seriousness. So we will e’en drop gown and 
bands. 
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Over three fundamental thoughts ought the mind of man 
ever to keep brooding: the law of the genesis of the varied 
forms of power we witness in the world around us, and feel 
in the world within; the law of the accumulation and storing- 
up of power so as to hold it like the water of a reservoir on 
tap and ready for instant use; the law of modifying and im- 
proving all structures, through learning how to subject them 
to conditions pregnant with life-kindling, life-shaping ener- 
gies. All business, all art, all education, all character — 
plough, ship, factory, school, church,—are alike bottomed 
on a clear understanding of these laws, are effective or bung- 
ling in exact accordance with the large or small degree in 
which they are informed with them. 

1. The mind of man is so constituted that it is interested 
in nothing, loves nothing, respects nothing, that does not 
come home to it “in the demonstration of the spirit and of 
power,” — phenomenon of nature, man, woman, intellectual 
treatise, object of charity, poem, God. All this is but saying 
in other words that we need to be acted on by a palpable 
force before we respond in thought or feeling, as much as 
does a breast-wheel by the falling stream, or the walking- 
beam of a steam-engine by the uprising piston-rod. 

Around no spectacle, however, do we gather with so vivid 
delight as around that which presents us with any pictur- 
esque exhibition of the genesis of power. Work your way 
down, deep under the floods, to the furnace-room of an ocean- 
steamer! Who ever tires of the ever old, ever new miracle 
of fire! Its elements, the stolid, black coal-junks, and the 
still, invisible air, are all around us, apparently so indifferent 
to one another, such alien natures, in reality so eager, each, 
at a given temperature, to leap into union with one another, 
to glow, to blaze, to roar in the ardor and triumph of their 
embrace. And while we look on at their fiery nuptials, a 
yet more invisible thing than even the air itself, our minds, 
have entered into another form of union with them. Aye, 
another fire has been kindled. We, too, now glow and 
flame, and the name we give to this new fire, is the ardor 
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and rapture of the sense of beauty, power, triumph. Acted 
on like Shakespeare’s tiger by the fury of the storm : — 
“ Why, then the thing of courage, 
As roused with rage, with rage doth sympathize, 
And with an accent tuned in self-same key 
Retorts to chiding fortune.” 

Every instance of the genesis of mental or emotional 
power is precisely as simple, precisely as mysterious and 
unfathomable a thing, as the burning together of coal and 
oxygen. Mind within, object without; bring these into 
contact under right conditions, and up leaps the fire. A 
moment before, how inert, how non-existent seemed the 
mind, bearing scarcely any witness of itself to consciousness. 
Suddenly, the door was thrown open, and an eager-eyed, 
golden-haired child sprang in with a toy or a flower she was 
all alive to show. What a gust of love, what a rapture at 
beauty, what a tenderness of genial sympathy rush and 
pulse in an instant through the heart! Or, it may be, we 
have turned the corner of the street, and come suddenly face 
-to face with some one we have deeply wronged. Shame, 
confusion, and remorse have us in a flash in their grasp. 
Thus, out of these several contacts, and varying in exact ac- 
cordance with our individual sensibility and the shapes of 
power the external objects embodied, have sprung up in our 
minds, —love, bounding joy, remorse. 

Now I believe that to-day (and as the result of the new 
light to which science is calling attention) we are all far 
more inclined, than was previously the case, to confront our 
minds with the eaternal factors that co-act in the birth- 
process of all our sensations, emotions, and ideas, and to rec- 
ognize that they are efficient working powers. This recogni- 
tion may, indeed, be over-accented. ‘There are schools that 
push it to exclusive and partisan extremes. Still, look at 
the strong reasons for the reaction. 

Formerly, for example, a man’s thought when smelling a 
rose was, “I am the only active party; Iam drawing some- 
thing in, that but for me would not move.” Now he knows 
that the rose is pelting him with atomic spray, is stimulating 
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and pricking him on to sensation. Even in the old days he 
would have believed this, perhaps, of something that came 
home in such a demonstration of the spirit and of power as 
Scotch snuff. Now he has to believe it of everything. For- 
merly, as he went out-doors and glanced up at the sun, he 
had the feeling that he did the sole work of vision, in send- 
ing his eye way off into space. Now he knows that the sun 
has come down ninety millions of miles to stir him up. The 
very flowers, blue, scarlet, purple, that look so unconscious, 
can deceive him no longer, for all their demureness. He 
knows that they are just as actively at work, stimulating his 
organs, as his ingenuous little rogue of a boy (whom he sees 
all the while at the second-story window, though without 
letting-on), and who, with a bit of looking-glass, is endeav- 
oring to switch the sun’s rays off their track, and send them 
with a dazzling flash straight into his father’s optics. 

How oddly does this reversal of our old conceptions of 
the inertness of objects wake up all nature, as it were! The 
solar system, for example, begins with this view to take on 
the guise of a formidable, pedagogic energy, that (begging of: 
its august presence pardon for a slang expression) “ went 
for” the minds of Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, forced 
them to follow its especial gyrations, jostled them back on 
to its own track when they got off the sidereal rails, and 
refusing to be on time at this or that station, at which their 
mistaken mathematics insisted on having it, fought it out on 
its own line till it compelled their private notions to give in, 
making of themselves and it a unity.. Aye, it was an energy, 
insisting on the interpretation of itself, and on the right 
interpretation. 

Here, then, we encounter one of the potent changes 
science has been bringing to pass in our way of looking at 
things, and this, by its ultimate reduction of the agency of 
all the external factors of our sensations, feelings, and ideas, 
to infinitely varied modes of motion. And it is thus fast 
giving us a living universe for a dead one. Not for a mo- 
ment do I believe that any such meagre and barren process 
as the reduction of sunsets, rainbows, the scent of the helio- 
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trope, Beethoven’s symphonies, and lover’s vows to formulas 
expressing terms of motion, is the ultimate stone the All- 
Father is to give his children crying for bread, with the 
added assurance that they will have to crack their teeth on 
it whether they like it or not! But as a step in the great 
process of revelation, and as an invaluable lesson in method, 
I feel, in my heart of hearts, it is fraught with inspiring 
cheer. He who, in all and through all, traces the holy 
presence of something far whore deeply interfused, beholds 
this atomic dust irradiated with such glory as oftentimes lights 
up the common dust of the highway till it robes the earth in 
a haze of gold. 

Given this deeper sense, and now-a-days it seems to me 
we must have such palpable witness of Omnipotence and 
~ Omnipresence as was denied to by-gone times, and that to 
us belongs the humble recognition: “ Verily, I say unto you 
that prophets and kings have desired to see the things that 
ye see, and have died without the sight.” He who beholds, 
for example, in the mighty energies of the solar system but 
the power and the presence of the Most High, must feel that 
the Most High means education, and with a will. At every 
such perception, the lowly cry must deepen, “ Not unto us! 
not unto us!” And when we farther reflect what an 
enormous apparatus of tuition is set to actively playing upon 
us, how infinitely the One Great Power must divide and 
differentiate itself to incarnate in each one of these incon- 
ceivably numerous modes of motion its own specific shape of 
revelation, why, then, I repeat it, we of this age must gain 
a renewed sense that this vast shaping Power is calling 
attention to itself as a reality, and to its ways and methods 
as like realities with an energy that is something new in the 
history of the world. 

2. And yet miraculous as are the results of this law of 
persistent contact between inner mind and external object 
in the genesis of mental and emotional power, it is after all 
but the A B C of the matter we have as yet dwelt on. 
There are as much higher forms of it, as the Jliad is greater 
than the letters of which it is composed. 
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All the while that the active environment about us has 
been taking its part in the production of sensations, feelings, 
and thoughts, it has also silently been engaged in registering 
and storing up impressions, fac-similes of whatsoever we have 
experienced. Again they take on the shape of modes of 
motion, repeating with more or less exactness through the 
same bodily apparatus the identical stimulus that once 
stirred us. And so we carry all we have experienced of the 
external universe round about with us. It is midnight, but 
the sun can arise from within, tinting with the rosy light of 
dawn the Bay of Naples, or flushing with crimson the snows 
of the Jungfrau. We are alone, but the crowd of eager 
friends that greeted us so lovingly years ago on our marriage- 
day, can all troop around us, till we feel their grasp, hear 
their tones, and look into their loving eyes. 

What a new world is this we are now ushered into! Shut 
the bodily eyes and stop the ears; you will but see and hear 
the more distinctly. Would all generations revel in “the 
tale of Troy divine,” the vision of Eden before the Fall? 
It is a cruel process; but take your Homer and Milton at an 
age when transcripts enough of the external world have been 
stored up in the treasure-house within, and strike them 
blind. 

Into this world the inventor or discoverer enters. For it 
contains the stimuli of all the facts and principles he would 
bring his mind in contact with, and, as he keeps the contact, 
new and unknown combinations for him to choose between 
start up into tangible shape. 

Into this world the religious soul enters. There does he 
encounter the whole body and substance of his past life, 
ready, if he have the moral nerve to maintain the contact, to 
come home in the demonstration of the spirit and of power. 
There are ever repeating themselves the bad and good 
deeds of his career, refusing like murdered Banquos to 
down, or like commissioned angels to withhold their bless- 
ing. Actual powers Cin just the same sense as were the 
original external objects and acts that imparted the motions 
of which these are renewals) are now dealing with him; 
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powers with force in them to work on the sensitive seat 
within, and make him tingle and groan,—no wonder so 
many dread to look on them! Powers with data of cheer 
for him in loneliness and obloquy,—no wonder so many 
find in them the peace of God the world can neither give 
nor take away! In this world, the devout Quaker sought 
his “inner light.” This is the closet into which Christ told 
his disciples to enter and shut the door. And of this the 
Psalmist spoke: “ While I was musing, the fire burned.” 

Now in all that has been so far urged as to the laws 
governing the genesis, and storing-up of mental and emo- 
tional power, it may be objected that attention has been 
called to nothing more than to a result evolved out of the 
close, persistent contact of subject and object (regarding the 
records in body and brain as as much objective factors as sun 
and moon). 

How easily we fool ourselves with such expressions as 
“nothing more than a result”! Suppose we say “nothing 
less than such a result,” and try to conceive what that result 
implies. It implies stimulating the mind to inconceivable 
delicacy of reaction in observation and discrimination ; fur- 
nishing it with a conscious world of form, color, sound, per- 
fume; calling out all its powers of admiration, reason, imag- 
ination. We know, indeed, that certain high-minded stokers, 
without the fear of God before their eyes, vaunt that they 
make the material fire burn in the furnace. The alpha and 
omega of the whole process lies in the little act of bringing 
coal and air into contact, and touching them off with a 
match! But with a little more knowledge, our stokers 
would become as devout as Persian fire-worshippers. Just 
so we know there are men who take to themselves the sole 
credit of their thoughts and feelings. Self-made men are 
they, and they worship their creator. But when (not find- 
ing, perhaps, our own little establishments the fittest place 
for the study of either the genesis or the storing-up of 
mental or emotional power) we turn to the men of supreme 
insight and humility, do we not discover them ever inclined 
to mother and father the best that is born in them on some 
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radiant Muse or Holy Ghost? What comes, comes as sur- 
prise or transport to them, as much as it does to their 
hearers, or more. Nor are such men trading in mock 
humility. They are impressed with a solid fact. The 
longer they live the more do they feel inclined to believe 
that the one power put into the hands of man is that of con- 
centration, of establishing contact, and that, after that, he 
has to take what comes. 

Need we fear this is giving man little to do? Surely not, 
when we reflect that by such contact is meant direct commun- 
ion between each several capacity of observation, judgment, 
feeling, imagination in the mind and the whole objective 
universe, and its recorded transcripts in us. It isa life-long 
work to learn thus to co-work with God. How our wild- 
flying, quickly-tired natures fight against this! Often hun- 
ger is not ravenous enough, nor cold cruel enough to bring 
men to it. Try to induce a wrong-doer to concentrate on 
his sins; a spendthrift on his debts; a flirt on the serious 
nature of love! As well try to hold a canary in serene con- 
tact with a cat! 

On this point there is serious instruction for us all in an 
illustration that appeared some years since in the London 
Punch. A devoted father, highly wrought on by the 
marvels of geology, has resolved to introduce his son of ten 
into the world of fascination this science opens. With this 
in view, he has taken the boy to the Crystal Palace, and is 
about to usher him into a room filled with reproductions of 
the glories of the Reptilian Age. The horrified lad, how- 
ever, who has just caught sight of a forty-foot Saurian, with 
a vermilion mouth wider than a cellar-door, and a pair of 
eyes gleaming like meteors, hangs screaming and struggling 
back. Hence the title of the picture, “Master Tommy 
objects to having his Mind Improved.” Surely no prophet 
N athan need stand by to say to éach one of us looking on, 
“Thou art the little man!” We need but to study the 
scene sympathetically, keeping in mind kindred -Saurians 
that “tare each other in the slime” of our own Reptilian 
Age, and whose shapes stand stuffed and mounted in the 
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museums of our memories, to cry with him of old, “ Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings.” No; depend upon it, 
we shall have our hands full, and soon our hearts full, if we 
are persistent, serious, heroic enough to front ourselves, 
subject to object, with the facts of life, the order and beauty 
of nature, the deep treatise, the inner record, the misery of 
man, and not to blench as the hotter burning sets in, sear- 
ing and shrivelling our idols of complacency, selfishness, 
sloth, and cowardice. Here lies the origin of such sayings 
as, “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
Gods 

3. Eneugh, and too much, already of comment on the laws 
of the genesis of mental and emotional power, on the laws 
of its storing-up. Now a few words on the law of modifying 
all structures (our own especially) by subjecting them to 
the action of exciting and shaping energies, in the same 
palpable way in which we subject a knife to the whet- 
stone. 

In all ages it has been practically understood that the first 
duty of the painter is to keep his mind in close contact with 
the phenomena of color; of the sculptor, with forms; of the 
botanist, with plants; of the saint, with exalted characters, 
and with the highest revelation of God. But what was 
once a fact of half-instinctive experience is now a fact of 
conscious reflection. The supreme lesson we are learning 
to-day is borne home to us in a renewed sense that every- 
thing we handle is a mode of power, working tangible effects. 

Take up, for example, a volume like Jonathan Edwards’ 
Treatise on the Will. It looks dead enough. No apparent 
manifestation of active energy in the tome, unless that in 
one’s old edition it weighs four or five pounds. But close 
the contact with it, and let the galvanic currents begin to 
flow. What a vital process soon sets in! How it marshals 
the phenomena of the inner consciousness! How it links 
them in forcible, logical connection! Now try to shake your 
ideas back into their former loose and incoherent state. As 
well try to shake a quartz crystal back into its primitive atoms. 
Such a book is an enormous organizing force. No wonder it 
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shaped the outlook of whole generations of men. Analyze 
the method of such an influence. First, Jonathan Edwards 
himself was a battery of thought-power; next, he compelled 
the words of his treatise to follow the march of his own 
mind; next, each one of those words is forcibly associated 
in our minds with a sensation, thought, or feeling, and will 
start it up if we close the contact; next, the order of those 
words evokes the order of our thoughts, and binds them 
together by laws of the common intelligence. Follow the 
steps of all this, and you can fairly see the power shooting 
to and fro, as plainly as you see the thread-dragging shuttle 
darting between the web and woof of the weaving cloth. 
And if you are able (on pure intellectual grounds, I mean,) 
to resist the shaping might of such a mind, you can do it 
only in virtue of being a co-equal or superior organizing 
force yourself, or by becoming a match for him through the 
powerful alliance of a Kant or Berkeley. 

Here, then, lies the secret of the enormous power exerted 
by men of genius on their age. We thought words were 
aggregations of letters, and lo! they are aggregations of 
forces. With a Byron they stand for a wail, a curse, a life- 
loathing. They wring their like out of the souls of others, 
begetting habits of wailing, cursing, and pusillanimous de- 
spair. Yield yourself unresistingly to such a mind; let him 
play on, feed, deify kindred elements in yourself, and how 
long before you will find yourself gloomily “squaring off at 
existence,” and “making mouths at the invisible event?” — 
especially if you are a good subject, egotistic, misunderstood, 
and a trifle dyspeptic. The very rhythm of a man of con- 
summate genius sets on an atomic dance, that whole genera- 
tions waltz or walk stately minuets to; even elephantine 
professors finding themselves stimulated by it to a clumsy 
prance. And, therefore, Mark Twain “builded wiser than 
he knew” when he wrote his « Literary Nightmare.” “What 
was there,” he well might ask, “in those simple lines, 

“A blue-trip slip for an eight-cent fare; 
A buff-trip slip for a six-cent fare; 
A pink-trip slip for a five-cent fare ; 
Punch in the presence of the passengare,’ 
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to create such a craze in the mind of a ponderous clergy- 
man?” Only a jig-tune, to be sure! But when its beat 
once got full possession of his nerves, it became an atomic 
dance of every blood-globule in his ecclesiastical veins, a 
devil’s hornpipe, seizing round the waist and whirling off in 
infernal rigadoon the words alike of marriage-service and 
baptismal-service; nay, by the very grave-side, making the 
“dust to dust, and ashes to ashes,” jig, jig, jig, to the same 
diabolic reel. No wonder our clerical brother saw the 
mad-house before him. But, after all, his was but an acute 
and violent attack of the same kind of over-possession that 
is exerted in a milder chronic fashion over a whole genera- 
tion by the measures of a Byron, Goethe, Wordsworth. 

The law, then, of modifying all structures is the law of 
subjecting them, on the one hand, to permanent, shaping in- 
fluences of the desired kind; and, on the other, of withdraw- 
ing them from the spell of those of an undesirable kind. 
Thus, that which at first wore the look of the most iron logic 
of necessity, is found to be the foundation and purchase of 
all possible freedom. Whiskey, lewd books, the stock-ex- 
change, the mental helter-skelter of six newspapers a day, 
pure women, music, profound treatises, the closet of prayer,— 
shall we not attribute at least as much modifying power to 
these as the cattle-breeder and the pigeon-fancier do to the 
agencies they set to work? Brethren, the Lord does not 
care for oxen only! He has provided us also with a potent 
modifying apparatus to “ evolve” saints and sinners through, 
and it works equally effectually either way. Life is no 
child’s play. When I first read Mr. Darwin’s assertion that 
certain pigeon-fanciers had carried their art so far as actually 
to produce a breed of tumblers that tumbled so violently as 
to break their own necks, I confess I was startled. But on 
a little farther reflection, I saw that I, too, could select a class 
of influences out of the moral realm, and bringing them to 
bear for a sufficient period on a human subject, get him into 
a condition in which he would break his neck in a trice. 

Of course you will say, “ We knew all this long ago, and 
all generations have known it.” I maintain that we of to- 
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day know it more vividly, palpably, materially Gf you will). 
And this reveals to us one of the ways in which science is 
going to reinforce morals. We shall become afraid of hell 
once more, and of a downright material hell. Iam glad of it. 
For one, I believe ever less and less in abstractions. Nothing 
but incarnations do any good,—the coming of ideas in the 
flesh. I puff at ghosts. They were well enough to frighten 
my grandmother with, but I am emancipated. In my flesh 
would I see God; and in our flesh are we beginning to see 
him as never before. Already are our eyes growing sharp 
enough to catch sight of the very nerve-threads that are 
tying down the giant Gulliver, and holding him the captive 
of the swarm of his pigmy vices. 

Imagination will at times get the mastery of even the most 
prosaic of us. And so, probably, each of us has bold fancies 
of his own, growing out of this perception of the materializa- 
tion of our sins and virtues,—millennial vaticinations out- 
stripping the tardy pace of time. Let me confess to one of 
mine. It may, indeed, perish as an untimely flower. Still, 
it “is better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved 
at all.” In my most daring and high-wrought hours, I seem 
to antedate the time when we shall see suspended from the 
walls of our Sunday-school rooms, besides the colored maps 
of Palestine, large charts presenting us with life-size delinea- 
tions of the nervous systems of super-eminent saints and sin- 
ners, after their original owners have got through using and 
abusing them. In my mind’s eye, I see myself standing, 
pointer in hand, and beginning my address: “Now, little 
girls and boys, give me your full attention! Look at the 
powerful lines of connection established between the sinmner’s 
organs of combativeness and his fists and tongue. That 
came of years of fighting and cursing. See how shrivelled 
are the courses leading from these same organs of combative- 
ness to the seat of his reason, and how shrunken the return- 
ing inhibiting lines. That came of never exercising reflec- 
tion and control. Turn, now, to the saint’s net-work, once 
flashed through by his inner life. Cannot one of you chil- 
dren ask me some question that strikes him as he looks at 
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the chart?” “Oh, yes, sir!” replies a bright boy ; “ what’s 
the reason the lines are so strongly developed between St. 
Francis’ organs of benevolence and the muscles of the right 
arm that pull the hand about half way up the side?” “Oh, 
that came of the saint’s habit of putting his hand into his 
pocket every time he saw any one in distress.” So I would 
go on, and through this constant presentation of the spirit- 
ual idea, as the builder-up of a material system of channels 
through which special kinds of power stream into special 
acts, strive to frighten and strive to encourage my ingenuous 
little flock. 

All this may be but a subjective dream, and I would com- 
mit no man to it. But in concluding this well-nigh intermi- 
nable paper, I do want to recapitulate the heads of my origi- 
nal and all-along position. Power of thought and feeling is 
born of close, persistent contact of subject and object, and 
each of the two factors is a living energy. We think and 
feel so and so about a rose, a maiden, a tiger, a tarantula, 
not because we arbitrarily please to, but because each is a 
special incarnation of power, ordained from the foundation 
to flood our consciousness with perfume, love, terror, disgust. 
If we want living sensations we must commune with living 
things. First-hand intercourse with nature and life is the 
absolute condition. 

Furthermore, we do not make the spiritual fire any more 
than we make the material fire. It is made for us and in us. 
If the conditions are obeyed, we cannot stop the result, more 
than if we touch our tongue with honey or wormwood we 
can prevent the sense of sweet or bitter. But often the 
conditions are not obeyed when we think they are, and we 
take to denying the law. We have all made abortive at- 
tempts to kindle a material fire, and come off with blackened 
hands, rheumy eyes, and a stone-cold stove. Where lay the 
trouble? Sometimes the fault was in the fuel. The wood 
was soggy; the coal slaty. Sometimes it lay in the air. 
The draft was choked. 

Ts it otherwise with another kind of fire we, as ministers, 
are ever trying to kindle, and which so often ends in smoke? 
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Let us call the audience the fuel; the speaker the air, or, as 
he would prefer to have it, the ethereal spirit. Sometimes 
the congregational fuel is soggy or slaty, and instead of in- 
flammable carbon presents little but sappy moisture and in- 
combustible stone ; sometimes the spirit has no draft to con- 
centrate it; is blowing all across lots; has so little sound in 
its rush, that no one so much as raises the question whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth. Shall we then deny the law? 
Nay, let God be true, and every minister a liar. To enforce 
upon our own conviction, to enforce upon our hearers, the 
immutability of the law, this is our first duty. Our congre- 
gations are nof here to reap the benefit of this discourse, so 
we will let them go. But one word for us. We must be 
alive ourselves, through contact with the sources of life 
working in us clear perceptions, sense of law, love, rever- 
ence, compassion, dread. And as the Word was in the be- 
ginning with God and was God, so in like communion, in 
like identification with us, must our words be. Not letters 
but powers, powers in virtue of their vital alliance with the 
thoughts and feelings of the common heart of humanity, and 
which, therefore, when they strike the attentive ear call 
forth the ordained response as inevitably as the wail of the 
violin the emotion of the pathetic, or the blast of the bugle 
the stir of the heroic! 

FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 


In the year 1868, the late Hon. Anson Burlingame uttered 
a memorable prophecy. He had just returned to this coun- 
try as minister plenipotentiary from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, authorized to negotiate treaties with the principal 
nations of the world, which should secure an exchange of 
commercial and political privileges, and, in the language of 
the treaty with this republic, “place China on a par with 
the most favored nations.” The congratulations which ran 
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through the commercial circles of this country, and especially 
of California, at the prospective opening of the vast Chinese 
markets to our trade, was long and loud. At a public ban- 
quet tendered Mr. Burlingame in San Francisco, he uttered 
the notable prediction, that, under the provisions of this new 
treaty, in less than twenty-five years there would be from - 
five to ten million Chinese immigrants in the United States. 
If the assertion seemed unfounded and exaggerated to most 
of those present, there were others to whom it seemed a 
foreboding of vast changes and portentous issues in the 
social and industrial life of the Pacific States. The manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests of California hailed it as 
a solution of the vexed labor question. By the great mass 
of the people, however, it was looked upon with undisguised 
alarm and hostility. The interests of free white labor and 
small capital were threatened; and from that hour dates the. 
more determined and organized opposition to the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labor, with whose history and leading feat- 
ures our Eastern communities are more or less familiar. 
During this agitation of the question, it cannot be denied 
that the unfortunate Celestials in California fared badly. 
Between the petty persecutions of the vicious “hoodlum,” 
and other degraded classes of San Francisco society, and the 
more general and deliberate oppression and plundering of 
the State officials, under cover of various unjust and pro- 
scriptive laws, the poor Chinaman led a precarious existence. 
Still, this persecution has been much overstated. The Chi- 
nese immigrant to-day is in less danger to property and 
person than the negro citizen, in many of the States of our 
so-called reconstructed South; or than the poor sailor, who 
sets foot in our Atlantic cities, only to be drugged, and 
robbed, and reshipped like a thing of sale. Whether this harsh 
treatment had the desired effect of intimidating others from 
coming to our shores, or whether the demand for cheap labor 
did not equal anticipation, certain it is that the great hegira 
of Chinese to this country, as predicted by Mr. Burlingame, 
has not yet taken place. Meanwhile, other more pressing 
issues have occupied the public mind ; and even in California 
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the intense feeling on the subject seemed somewhat allayed, 
when recently, within a few weeks, the agitation has broken 
out afresh. The State of California seems ablaze with excite- 
ment over it; a legislative commission holds daily sittings to 
inquire into the actual facts of the matter, and a committee 
is at Washington seeking to influence Congressional legisla- 
tion against the admittance and employment of Chinese in 
this country. The immediate occasion of this intense anti- 
Chinese outbreak is probably a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court setting aside and severely comment- 
ing upon certain enactments of the California Legislature, 
discriminating unjustly against Chinese emigrants to this 
country. The agitation culminated in a monster mass meet- 
ing in San Francisco, at which some twenty-five thousand 
people were present, in which the Governor of the State, ex- 
governors, and members of Congress, and many leading citi- 
zens, took part; and at which resolutions and addresses were 
offered, denouncing the presence of the Chinese in California, 
and deploring the evils, present and prospective, which must 
flow to the whole country from their stay among us. This 
attitude towards the Chinese, seriously taken by many of 
the wisest and best men on the Pacific coast, must largely 
influence our own view of the matter. Our interest in the 
question itself must meanwhile grow stronger and stronger 
as we come to understand better the real issues involved in 
it. The East and the West are closely united in community 
of thought and interest. No question which vitally affects 
the one can be indifferent to the other. And not only do 
they have community of interest, — they share in a common 
responsibility. This becomes manifest when we consider 
this very subject of Chinese immigration. Few questions in 
our social life are of such urgent and absorbing interest. 
We need to become more familiar with the social, industrial, 
and religious problems it presents. To accomplish this in 
some degree is the aim of this paper. A six years’ residence 
in California may have qualified the writer to speak with 
some degree of understanding on the topic. Let us consider 
it in a large way, unembarrassed by the strictly.local and 
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temporary conditions which accompany it in California 
to-day. 

With the occupation of the Pacific Coast, the utmost limit 
of Western migration on this continent has been reached, 
and America is brought face to face with Asia. The newest 
civilization on the globe is opposed to the oldest. The young 
republic, the product of less than a century, confronts that 
mighty empire, hoary with three thousand years of national 
life, whose continued existence to-day is hardly less a miracle 
than the sudden rise of its trans-oceanic neighbor. The tide 
of immigration which from time immemorial has flowed from 
the rising towards the setting sun, has now completed its 
circuit of the globe, and arrives full circle before the scene 
of its original genesis. Here its triumphant advance is stayed, 
its living currents suddenly reversed. Henceforth the flood 
of emigration will be from West to East,—a fact full of sig- 
nificance to our country and race. 

The large and increasing Chinese population on the Pacific 
Coast illustrates the truth of this assertion. This element 
already numbers one quarter of the population of California, 
being estimated in round numbers at 150,000. There is 
much reason to believe that Mr. Burlingame’s prophecy will 
be realized in the near future, and this century witness an 
enormous increase in this class of immigrants. Social prob- 
lems at home conspire with the urgent demand for cheap 
labor here, in bringing the Chinese to our shores. An over- 
crowded population in China entails poverty and social dis- 
tress. It is estimated that the average wages earned at 
home, by the class which comes to this country, is not above 
twelve or fifteen cents a day. As they are infinitely better 
paid and better treated in the New World than in their own 
home, the returned immigrants do not fail to announce Cali- 
fornia as a veritable El] Dorado to their kinsfolk and aequaint- 
ance. The Chinese Government, weak, corrupt, and hated, 
is the cause of constant rebellion and war, which prove ter- 
rible scourges to the oppressed and miserable people. Mean- 
while the disorganizing interference of foreigners is shaking 
their ancient civilization to its very foundations. ‘Those 
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must be vital causes indeed, which can induce the phleg- 
matic, patient, and conservative Chinaman to forsake the 
loved associations of home and kindred, for even a brief stay 
in the land of the despised barbarian. 

And thus far the immigration has been of a fluctuating 
and transient character. The immigrant has remained but a 
short time in this country, and then returned to China with 
his small savings. Indeed, the labor contract of the Coolie 
emigrant especially stipulates that in case of death, his body 
is to be carried back to China, that his dust may mingle with 
that of his ancestors, and he may join their spirits in the 
ancestral temple. Otherwise, such is his strange supersti- 
tion, his soul would wander about unknown, unhoused, and 
unfed, —a stranger ghost in a foreign land. You may see 
their coffins piled up on the wharf in San Francisco like so 
many boxes of merchandise, awaiting reshipment to the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

Already, however, there are indications that the Chinese 
element is to assume a more permanent character in Ameri- 
can society. The Chinese government grows more and more 
- willing to remove the obstacles to emigration. Perhaps it has 
come to see in it what it has proved to European nations, — 
a safety-valve, permitting the escape of disaffected, criminal, 
pauper, and superfluous elements at home. 

On the other hand, the manufacturing and other produc- 
tive interests of California are beginning to appreciate the 
value of Chinese labor, and by its more general adoption 
have increased the inducements for immigration. The ex- 
tent of this immigration must be mainly determined by the 
extent of the demand for cheap labor in this country. The 
new labor-market itself is practically inexhaustible. China, 
with its 400,000,000 of inhabitants, could throw off a surplus 
population of five or ten millions every year without being 
sensibly affected by the loss, while the boundless room and 
opportunity offered by our unpeopled and undeveloped 
American continent would make it a welcome home for the 
swarming millions of overcrowded Asia. 

From such a point of view the character and status of 
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these Asiatic colonists, and their probable influence on our 
national life, become questions of the greatest interest. Con- 
cerning the immediate industrial and commercial advantages 
resulting from the presence of the Chinese in America, there 
can be but one opinion. The demand of the age is for relia- 
ble, cheap, and efficient labor. This is needed both to de- 
velop the internal resources of this country, and to minister 
to that increasing luxury and refinement which characterize 
our modern civilization. We have vast stretches of country 
still unbroken to the plough, and needing laborious cultiva- 
tion to make them yield for the supply of man’s wants. We 
need laborers to carry out stupendous works of internal im- 
provement already planned, or yet to suggest themselves. 
American society, as it extends, requires an army of camp- 
followers, — ‘“‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ There 
is, meanwhile, a growing distaste for manual labor among 
native-born Americans. This exemption of our American 
population from the lower forms of labor is very much to be 
deplored, but is too general and well recognized to need dis- 
cussion here. 

Now the European immigration on which we have hith- 
erto principally depended is rapidly falling off. Ireland has 
been drained of her surplus population, and has practically 
ceased to send her poverty-stricken thousands to this coun- 
try. Last year the entire emigration from Ireland to the 
United States amounted to some 50,000 only. <A similar | 
decrease has taken place in German immigration. It is 
evident that we must look to the Chinese for our supply. 
The immediate result of their employment will be a general 
increase of wealth in the community which thus employs 
them. To Chinese labor we must largely ascribe the re- 
markable agricultural and industrial development of Cali- 
fornia during the past dozen years. Without the 11,000 
Chinamen who wielded the pick and shovel on the Pacific 
Railroad, that great work could not have been completed by 
this generation. Wherever patient, manual labor, requiring 
moderate physical strength and little brain-work, is desired, 
they are unsurpassed. As factory operatives, household 
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servants, tillers of the field, tenders of machinery, in vine- 
yard and orchard, ditching, digging, and constructing works 
of internal improvement, the Chinaman is an efficient laborer. 
True, a competent white laborer will accomplish twice as 
much as a Chinese Coolie; but what the latter lacks in 
physical stamina is more than made up by his docility, 
quickness of apprehension and industry, and by the reliabil- 
ity and cheapness of his labor. 

No wonder, then, that this source of labor supply should 
have been enthusiastically welcomed as a happy solution of 
the industrial problem on the Pacific Coast. Yet his pres- 
ence in that community suggests more problems than it 
solves. The Chinaman has hitherto been regarded as a 
mere machine capable of yielding so much profitable work. 
His own claims to humane treatment as a man, and his prob- 
able influence on our social and political future have been 
well-nigh ignored. We have aright to consider the effect 
of Chinese immigration on our national life, as well as on 
our private pockets. What is to be the result of this Asiatic 
graft upon our American stock? It will certainly add a 
new and not very desirable element to the olla podrida of 
American society, which is already boiling and seething like 
Hecate’s cauldron, with its diversities and antagonisms of 
race, color, language, custom, and religious belief. The 
industrial problem is still more formidable. The popular 
outcry against the introduction of Chinese labor on the 
Pacific Coast is something more than a mere display of prej- 
dice and passion. It cannot be denied there is justifiable 
ground for alarm, a substantial grievance at the bottom of 
this agitation. For all fair competition between white and 
Chinese labor is out of the question. The Chinaman works 
for half wages, lives miserably, but contentedly, on a mere 
pittance, gradually pays off the indebtedness he has incurred 
by emigration, and lays up no small share of his earnings 
beside. This he can do the more readily since he assumes 
no family obligation whatever, and has only himself to sup- 
port. Experience has shown that whatever branch of in- 


dustry the Chinese devote themselves to, they practically 
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monopolize. This is the case in California to-day with such 
occupations as washing, cigar-making, boots and shoes, coarse 
clothing and underwear, rope, woollens, straw hats, running 
sewing-machines, household service, office duty, and light 
work generally. In all these departments of labor the Chi- 
nese workman controls the market. In some employments, 
as fishing, peddling, etc., he has driven out all competition 
whatever. Even in our Eastern States we are beginning to 
feel the effects of his competition, as for instance, in the 
business of cigar-making, in which several thousand China- 
men located at New York have compelled a general reduc- 
tion of the wages hitherto paid to white workmen, and are 
gradually driving the latter out of the trade altogether. San 
Francisco is to-day the ninth city in point of manufactures 
in the Union, and this mainly because of her cheap Coolie 
labor. 

Yet while the immediate material advantages to California 
from the employment of Chinese labor are undeniable, the 
ultimate effect of it must prove harmful to the higher inter- 
ests of that State and of our common country. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in California to-day the same ques- 
tions are looming up on the social horizon which under simi- 
lar conditions proved such a source of social discord and 
distress in the Southern States previous to the late war. 

The great tendency of American business life is towards 
consolidation of interests and the centralization of power in 
a few hands. Nowhere is this so strikingly illustrated as in 
California to-day. The Central Pacific Railroad is owned 
and operated by a few wealthy capitalists, enormously rich, 
and eminently able to look out for their own interests. The 
greater part of the lands which possess any agricultural 
value are held by speculators, who compel the immigrant to 
purchase a exorbitant rates, or else to hire at a rental often 
exceeding the price paid for first-class lands in some of the 
more Eastern States, —as Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. So, 
too, its mining operations are now carried on by immense 
combinations of capital. The same thing is true of the great 
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manufacturing, banking, transportation, and other leading 
interests of California. 

Now oppose to this concentrated capital in the hands of a 
limited number of selfish, ambitious, able men, an ignorant, 
degraded, laboring class like the Chinese ; a class which does 
not grumble or find fault, which does not strike, and which 
works not eight, but twelve and fourteen hours a day; a 
class that, notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, is 
“Coolie” in every essential respect, and whose labor is con- 
trolled by a few unprincipled but astute Chinese merchants, 
and we have the same order of things which so lately existed 
at the South, —an oligarchy of capitalists, agriculturalists, 
manufacturers, and merchants, with complete arbitrary con- 
trol over the labor of the lower working-classes. As a 
natural consequence would come the creation of castes and 
class-interests. Without dwelling here on the demoralizing 
influence of such a condition of things on California society, 
it is sufficient to point out how directly it would conflict 
with the interests of free white labor and small capital as we 
find them in the more Eastern States. With Chinese labor, 
no place will be so remunerative to the capitalist as Califor- 
nia. Her manufactures, already considerable, will assume an 
immense importance. With a production increased, and 
cheapened by lower wages, she will be able to undersell 
every other section of the country. Here at once is created 
a source of constant strife: one section clamoring for restric- 
tions on Chinese emigration, another demanding its increase ; 
one part of the country demanding protection against such 
unfair competition, another protesting against all attempts 
to close the markets to their productions. Meanwhile the 
unlimited mineral and agricultural resources of the Pacific 
slope will admirably supplement its industrial interests, and 
render the creation of a Pacific republic no visionary idea, 
but an actual contingency. Thus would come clash of 
interests, social strife, sectional hatred, secession, and civil 
war. 

May the providence of Almighty God, and the enlightened 
activities of our time, avert this danger from our land! The 
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bitter experience of our national past ought to teach us to 
meet this issue in season, and by wise and energetic meas- 
ures to make such a condition of things forever impossible in 
American society. 

In all that has been said thus far in this article, the con- 
tinued stay and increase of the Chinese among us has been 
taken for granted. For while it may be possible to devise 
means which will retard their coming, and make it as grad- 
ual as possible, even postpone the general exodus from 
China for a score of years, no practicable. legitimate measure 
has yet been proposed that would entirely put an end to 
their immigration. The California commissioners before the 
United States Congress are urging such modifications in the 
Burlingame treaty as will prevent the coming of the Chinese 
in any large numbers. Treaty stipulations are, however, 
solemn obligations, and intended for reciprocal benefit. If 
we desire to retain our amicable relations with the Chinese 
government, secure an increasing share in the profitable 
trade with that empire, and assure the safety of our mer- 
chants and missionaries abroad, we must beware how we 
tamper with or violate the provisions of our treaty with that 
power. But even if the proposed modifications are found to 
be permissible, the most they could accomplish would be to 
retard the coming of the Chinese, not to exclude them alto- 
gether. For our republic to adopt in this nineteenth century 
the selfish and cowardly policy of the Chinese themselves in 
their treatment of foreigners, would be contrary to the 
genius of our free institutions and the spirit of Christian 
teaching, which nobly affirms that “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” The practical considerations against such a con- 
servative policy have already been alluded to. The increas- 
ing social distress of the Chinese at home, the urgent demand 
for cheap labor here, and the improved facilities for trans- 
portation, all unite to make Chinese immigration an accom- 
plished and inevitable fact. The Dutch in Java have indeed 
forbidden their coming to that island. With our immense 
seaboard and territorial line, such an exclusion would be 
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impossible. They would find their way into Mexico, and 
thence across the border, or would disembark at the British 
port of Victoria, and thence easily enter the Pacific States of 
the Union. : 

As for the attempt to further restrict their coming by 
levying special taxes, requiring onerous guarantees, and 
otherwise discriminating against them on their arrival in 
California, the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States would seem to have effectually disposed of all 
such restrictive measures, at least for the time. Meanwhile 
the question will still continue to be agitated. It will be 
urged that if protection is a recognized principle of our gov- 
ernment, and we have aright to protect ourselves against 
the dangerous competition of foreign commodities, why not 
against the dangers of foreign immigration? If we can 
restrict the introduction into our markets of the products of 
Coolie labor, why can we not similarly restrict the introduc- 
tion of the Coolie himself? The United States law does 
indeed forbid labor-contracts on what is known as the 
“Coolie” plan. The Chinese emigrant must appear before 
the United States Consul at Hong Kong, and make oath that 
he is a free and voluntary agent. With the well-known 
indifference of the lower Chinese to truth, this formality is 
readily gone through with, while in point of fact the emi- 
grant is a Coolie in the true sense of that word. Possibly 
this suggests the true direction of our efforts to restrict and 
retard Chinese immigration. Instead of tinkering with 
treaties, and passing harsh and unconstitutional laws, the 
true way is to inquire into the conditions under which 
Coolie labor is brought to our shores, and to insist on the 
strict enforcement of our laws in this respect. 

Yet these various measures, restrictive and proscriptive, 
will not affect the ultimate result. They will simply cause 
the immigration to be more gradual, and enable us to use the 
incidental delays which may occur in preparing for the 
proper reception and assimilation of this new material. For 
it 1s a recognized principle in our government that every 
race and class within our borders must be assimilated. The 
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separate existence of an ignorant and degraded body of 
people among us endangers the the very life of the republic. 
The simplest dictates of self-preservation lead us to take an 
active interest in these Asiatic immigrants, and to labor for 
their enlightenment and social redemption. We must not 
conceal to ourselves the gravity and difficulty of the task 
that is set us. What should be our course, what methods 
and instrumentalities should we employ to convert the 
Chinaman into a self-respecting, interested, and responsible 
member of American society? Let us study him a little 
more closely. We cheerfully admit that the Chinaman is a 
man like ourselves, and, in the language of a great heathen 
poet, “We count nothing human foreign to ourselves.” 
Still, it must be borne in mind that the Chinese in this 
country are mainly the off-scourings, the dregs of Asiatic 
civilization, driven by poverty and wretchedness to our 
shores. Until now they have all been furnished by one 
district, and taken passage at the British port of Hong 
Kong. The other sixteen provinces of China remain as yet 
impassive to emigration, and are also without the facilities 
for transportation to this country. ‘There are six Chinese 
companies in San Francisco which have entire control of 
this immigration. For obvious reasons it is not easy to get 
at the actual facts and figures concerning their business. 
They have a contract with the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
by which the outfit and passage of a Coolie to this country 
costs about forty-five dollars. This money is advanced him 
by the six companies. While in California he remains under 
their general supervision, and gradually pays off a sum 
amounting to about one hundred dollars, in return for their 
advances. He can return to China at any time by a further 
payment of twelve dollars, provided he exhibits to the 
Steamship authorities the “stamp,” or permit, of the six 
companies, which testifies that he owes nothing on his labor 
contract, or to his Chinese fellow-laborers in California. The 
oversight of the six companies extends to all his doings 
while in the New World. All differences and disputes are 
settled by their arbitration; and they exercise a more or less* 
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rigid control over the labor, and even the lives, of their 
charges. 

The Chinese immigrant is doubtless possessed of many 
remarkable aptitudes and excellent qualities of character. 
He is tirelessly industrious, very economical, patient, per- 
sistent, and courageous in all his enterprises. He is a great 
lover of everything that is practical, methodical, and useful. 
He shows remarkable aptitude for business. The coopera- | 
tive system, still an experiment with us, has been employed 
for centuries in China. They have in San Francisco codper- 
tive societies, or guilds, for many different purposes,—as the 
Washermen’s Guild, the Guild for the Prolongation of 
Health, etc., etc. The six companies are simply so many 
different immigration guilds, every Chinese store in town 
having one vote. The offices of president and interpreter 
are elective, and the place of meeting is the “ Joss House,” 
or temple, devoted to business below and religion above. 

The Chinese immigrant is mild and peaceable in his dispo- 
sition. He has none of those brutal traits which belong to 
the lower classes of European immigrants. He takes more 
delight in flying a kite, setting off fire-crackers, or watching 
a juggler’s tricks, than in drunken riots, prize-fights, the 
rat-pit, or any other peculiarly Anglo-Saxon amusement. 

These more hopeful traits are accompanied, however, by 
great defects and vices. Asa rule the Chinese in California 
are a small and stunted race, physically weak, afflicted by 
terrible and nameless diseases, uneducated, and encompassed 
by a network of prejudices and superstitions that bar out all 
higher life. Like other Orientals they are notoriously insin- 
cere. Beneath some little gloss of politeness and ceremony, 
they are essentially coarse and licentious in their tastes, and 
very filthy in their personal habits. It needs but a single 
walk through the foul kennels and noisome odors of the 
Chinese quarter in San Francisco to assure one of this fact. 
The dirt and vileness are not to be described in words. The 
late Five Points of New York could offer no parallel to it. 
The city fire marshal has recently declared that the reason 

-there had not been a general conflagration in this quarter 
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was because it was so thoroughly impregnated and reeking 
with filth as to be proof against fire. One large and fine 
building formerly known as the Globe Hotel, and recently 
surrendered to the Chinese who had settled around it, has 
been converted into a huge tenement house. Rooms eight- 
een feet high have had three and four floors put through 
them, and in the low spaces between the Chinese lodgers 
crouch and herd like animals. To return to our character- 
ization of the Chinese immigrant: they are very cruel in 
their revenges, are great despisers of women, and have little 
respect for human life. The vice of opium-smoking is uni- 
versal among them; ninety-nine out of a hundred Chinamen 
use opium. They are habitual gamblers. Infatuated with 
the social and civil forms of his own country, the Chinaman 
despises our civilization, is almost entirely ignorant of our 
language, and utterly indifferent to our social, political, and 
religious institutions. There is no disposition on his part to 
become merged in our American life. Amid all the active 
fermentation of the heterogeneous elements around him, the 
Chinaman remains an isolated and indifferent spectator. 
What Americanization he assumes is superficial, and confined 
to business forms, or, in a few instances, extends to modifica- 
tions in dress. He is, and remains, a stranger in the land, 
lives clannishly in a little China of his own, and from first 
to last, feels, thinks, and acts like a Chinaman. Add to this, 
that nearly all these immigrants are young men from eight- 
een to thirty-five years of age, and that among the 200,000 
of Chinese in this country there are only some 3,000 women, 
and these last nearly all of the most abandoned character, 
and we begin to appreciate the difficulty of dealing with so 
degraded and impassive a material, and converting it into a 
useful and responsible element in our new society. 

Now among the most effective civilizing forces we possess 
is the ballot. True, the Chinaman cares no more for the 
ballot than does the great mass of American women. But 
shall we not compel him to vote, for his own enlightenment 
and our salvation? Mr. Wendell Phillips is wont to say, 
“ The true way to fit men for the ballot is to give it to them.” 
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We have endorsed this sentiment so far as to extend the 
suffrage to the unprepared negro millions of the South. 
Why not then to the Chinaman? But this would bé a 
serious political blunder. In their present condition they 
are practically slaves, and their vote would become a matter 
of bargain and sale. Mr. Burlingame’s original draft for a 
treaty contained a clause providing for Chinese naturaliza- 
tion, but it was wisely stricken out. A great many steps 
are still necessary before the Chinaman can be permitted to 
vote. In this very inability lies, however, a great danger to 
our free institutions, inappreciable as yet from the compara- 
tive smallness of Chinese immigration, but likely to cause ur 
serious embarrassment when the arrivals shall have reached’ 
half a million or more, annually. For, as has been already 
maintained, the presence of any non-voting, unassimilative 
class in our midst must be harmful to the nation’s highest inter- 
ests. It may yet come to be a vexed question with us which 
is the greater evil,—giving them the ballot or withholding 
it from them. And this is not the least of the problems in- 
volved in Chinese immigration.* 

Much will naturally be effected by the general enlighten- 
ment of the community in which they live, and by the spirit 
of culture and progress which characterize our age. But it 
must be noted that the principal agencies for this enlighten- 
ment, such as the press, the pulpit, and the rostrum, are 
powerless before the ignorance and apathy of the Chinaman. 
We have to deal with a stubborn and prejudiced race, hating 
all change, and clinging tenaciously to their own ideas and 
methods. This prevailing sentiment is constantly reinforced 
by fresh accessions from China. There is no young element 
to work upon. Hence we have no plastic material to mould 
into higher forms, such as is presented in the negro children 
of the Southern States. The negro, too, was intellectually 
a child when he arrived here, with nothing to unlearn and 


*Meanwhile there is nothing in the Burlingame treaty, 
laws, to prevent the Chinese from becoming citizens. Some have already taken this 
step. At the recent municipal election in Cincinnati, Ohio, a naturalized Chinaman 


came and offered his yote, to the no small Surprise of the Irish judges of election. 
It was received. 


or in our naturalization 
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everything to learn; but the Chinaman has behind him a 
mighty civilization, with political traditions and a religious 
cultus that are deeply rooted in his being. 

Can the work of regenerating the Chinaman be accom- 
plished by means of secular education? Educational effort 
will, no doubt, accomplish much. The Chinaman is anxious 
to learn, quick to understand, and has great respect for 
superior culture. Our existing system of free schools will 
hardly meet his requirements, however. They are designed 
. primarily for minors; but there are no Chinese children, or 
practically none. One great need, too, of the Chinese in 
California is moral training, which can be but a secondary 
object of the free school. As the Coolie must labor hard all 
day, the time for such study is limited, even were the oppor- 
tunities provided, and the Chinese willing to make use of 
them. Clearly, any system of instruction to succeed must 
accommodate itself to their peculiar condition and needs. 

What is needed is an organized, aggressive force that will 
go to the Chinaman, and not wait for the Chinaman to come 
to it. This moral force, this organized centre of effort, is 
best found to-day in the Church of America. Political 
sagacity must be reinforced by moral and religious enthusi- 
asm to succeed in this great work. The nerveless, apathetic 
Chinaman must be kindled by the glow of a religious senti- 
ment to labor for his own social and moral redemption. 
As in the Southern States the most effective educational 
work to-day is being done by the freedman’s schools sup- 
ported by the various sects and churches, so in the redemp- 
tion of these Asiatic hordes, our main reliance must be the 
church organizations, and the religious spirit of America. 
And this is the form which educational effort has thus far 
assumed on the Pacific Coast. The churches and sects are 
doing more for the enlightenment and social redemption of 
these immigrants than all the other social forces together. 
A nobler, more inspiring mission for the churches of Amer- 
ica can hardly be conceived. May they be equal to their 
great opportunity, and, ceasing their idle wrangles over theo- 
logical definition and church extension, unite fraternally 
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and effectively in the work of enlightening and inspiring 
their Chinese brethren of low estate. Many difficulties will 
be encountered in the work. The transient, floating char- 
acter of the Chinese population renders it extremely difficult 
to make any permanent impression, or carry on any organ- 
ized course of action. The churches themselves have not 
yet applied themselves unselfishly and earnestly to the 
task. They have been far too anxious to make a religious 
impression, and add to the list of their converts, instead of 
devoting themselves primarily to the mental and moral dis- 
cipline of their pupils. Still, with all their sectarian and 
theological prepossessions, the Protestant churches of the 
Pacific Coast deserve much commendation for their Chris- 
tian zeal in this cause. From a religious point of view also 
their efforts are of importance. The religion of the Chinese 
in California has long since lost whatever redemptive power 
it may have possessed. The ascetic and nihilistic doctrines 
of Buddhism are not in harmony with the worldly modes of 
thought and active habits of the Chinese, and have never 
been strongly urged by the native priesthood. Thus their 
religion has degenerated into a mass of superstitious practices - 
and hollow forms. The Chinese are devout believers in the 
agency of spirits, ghosts, and demons, whose favor they 
invoke by propitiatory exercises, and of whose ill-will they 
are in continual anxiety and dread. That singular toy, 
Planchette, which has puzzled so many, is of Chinese origin, 
and a favorite mode of communicating with spirits. Like all 
habitual gamblers, the Chinese have great faith in lucky 
days and numbers. These superstitious beliefs and practices 
have become so interwoven with their daily life as seriously 
to obstruct their acceptance of the Christian faith. The 
Roman Catholic Church is already at work among this peo- 
ple, and has many advantages over the Protestant Churches. 
Its remarkable similarity with Buddhism has often been 
commented upon. When Catholic missionaries first beheld 
the Buddhist temples and worship they exclaimed: “Satan 
has counterfeited the true religion in order to satisfy the 
people and preoccupy the ground.” Both these systems 
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have a supreme spiritual head (the Dalai Lama, and the 
Pope), an ascetic and celibate clergy, services in an unknown 
tongue, intercessions for the dead, vestments, candles, in- 
cense and rosary, feast and fast days, images, pictures, 
legends and relics. In both the cultus of a virgin queen of 
heaven (Kien Yin) is a prominent feature. In California 
the Catholic Church has its own schools, attended by two- 
thirds of the children of its communion. This will become 
an effective auxiliary in attaching the Chinese to that power- 
ful organization. What the Catholic Church in this country 
loses by the decrease of Irish and other European immigra- 
tion, may be more than made up by the conversion of this 
new Asiatic element to its faith and sacraments. Thus far, 
it is true, the Catholic Church has not labored among: the 
Chinese with the zeal that might have been expected. This 
is mainly due to the hostility of its members towards the 
Chinese population in California. But when we see how 
the Catholic elements have accommodated themselves to the 
question of negro church-membership in the South, we may 
believe this intolerant anti-Chinese feeling in their commun- 
ion to be only a temporary difficulty. 

If, then, religious activity is to be so largely instrumental 
in the social redemption of the Chinese in this country, 
should not the Protestant churches seriously consider 
whether the millions annually spent on foreign missions 
could not be more profitably employed in the conversion of 
our heathen at home? And, furthermore, it may be asked, 
has not the liberal Church of America a duty in this matter? 

Such, then, are some of the problems presented by Chinese 
immigration. Hardly emerged from the terrible struggle 
over the abolition of slavery, and still occupied with the 
adjustment of race, caste, and labor relations at the South, 
we are made aware of a new danger to our free institutions 
in the questions now so fiercely agitated on the Pacific 
Coast. Happily these have not yet assumed such propor- 
tions as to place them beyond our influence and control. 
Let us not, however, be indifferent in this matter, and 
bequeath to the generations yet to come a social curse 
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engendered by our criminal recklessness and weakness. 
Soon the teeming millions of Asia will be upon us like a 
swarm of locusts, to impoverish and corrupt our people, or 
to minister to our material and moral well-being, as we may 
elect. Possibly the danger may be lessened by unforeseen 
circumstances. There may be a deflection of the currents 
of emigration southward into the fertile lands of Mexico, 
Central, and South America. But in whatever form it 
comes, it is our solemn duty as men, as citizens, and as 
Christians, to meet it wisely and energetically. Let the 
churches persevere in the good work of education and 
reform, and seek to inspire a profounder sentiment of hu- 
manity, patience, and charity in the treatment of this stranger 
race. May both our private conduct and our public legisla- 
tion be guided by the spirit of that Golden Rule taught by 
both Jesus and Confucius, that, amidst the clash of mate- 
rial interests and the strife of polities, there may be no 
violence done to the sacred causes of national honor and 
human brotherhood. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


HOSPITALITY—A LESSON FOR TO-DAY. 


There is no more touching story in the whole Bible than 
that of the Shunamite woman who entertained the prophet. 
Perhaps she brought the best she had into the * little cham- 
ber,” to make it fit for her guest, — “the holy man of God” 
whom she delighted to honor. But mark how few things 
they were, after all. She « set for him a bed, a table, a stool, 
and a candlestick.” Yet Elisha says, “ Behold, thou hast 
been careful for us with all this care; what shall be done for 
thee? Wouldst thou be spoken for to the king?” Ah! 
no; not even for her husband will she ask for worldly ad- 
vantage or riches. Courts, and the- society of the great or 
powerful, do not tempt her. What rare wisdom pales an- 
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swer! What a lovely glimpse it gives us of a contented, 
pure heart; of a healthy nature fond of simple pleasures, 
finding delight in Nature’s bounty; in beautiful sunrises or 
sunsets; in open fields, or sheltering, sweet-scented, dark 
woods; in songs of birds and bright flowers; and, above all, 
of a happy life, rich in household joys, in lasting friendships 
familiar and dear to her from childhood, and not lacking tran- 
quil pleasures, and neighborly kindnesses and interests. ‘I 
dwell among mine own people,” she says quietly and thank- 
fully. How few of us can count up so many earthly bless- 
ings in one short sentence! Yet there was one thing wanting 
to complete this favored life; and it took the keen-eyed, 
practical servant, not the great prophet, to discover the one 
unsatisfied longing, the one empty, voiceless chamber in her 
warm and loving heart. How truly he guessed it we realize 
strongly and instantly, at that cry of nature forced from her 
when the prophet promises her the almost despaired-of bless- 
ing. It is the yearning cry of one whose long waiting has 
almost killed hope, or blasted a cherished desire. She longs, 
pants to believe, for to doubt now would kill her. A tremb- 
‘ling, eager hope, born of despair and patient waiting, yet too 
lovely and blessed to be believed at once and seized in all its 
fulness and blissfulness. Now this beautiful and perfect 
picture, this little fragment of a human life of long ago, has 
some lessons for us of to-day. 

“¢ Hard times” has been dinned into our ears for more than 
two years past, till we are weary of the very sound of the 
words. ‘Let us alone,” some of us groan in despair; ‘what 
have we to do with them? Can we make everybody rich 
and prosperous?” And some of us, who have learnt what 
it is to need money, or have seen with our own eyes the 
misery and suffering brought into hundreds of homes by this 
great crisis in the money-market, this stopping of myriad 
wheels of labor, have become, in spite of it, almost hardened 
to constant appeals to our charity. It is almost a pleasure 
to us to catch sight of a full purse, and see some one spend- 
ing lavishly for fine linen and broidered garments; even for 
gay parties, foolish gewgaws and trumpery; or paying un- 
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heard-of sums for old, rickety, centennial furniture, dragged 
out of old garrets; or cracked jugs and plates which are “ so 
lovely, and so old, you know.” 

Not many of us, I take it, will ever rival that good saint 
Hubert, who slashed his cloak in two, and gave half to a poor, 
shivering, halfnaked beggar whom he met one winter’s 
night. The icy wind and chilling gloom had no terrors for 
him, as he wrapped himself in the other scanty half, and 
paced the ramparts. Nor shall we ever outdo, I fancy, the 
hospitable St. Julian, who heard a leper’s call in the dark- 
ness,, swam the flood just below his hut, brought him over, 
and laid him in his own bed. Then his helpmeet in good- 
ness and charity; the faithful wife who had clung to him in 
exile and poverty, helped him bind up the poor creature’s 
sores, and both watched over him till morning dawned. 

Oh! no; such charity and love as that, which sees in every 
needy, suffering man or woman one of God’s children to be 
warmed, fed, or clothed, went out of fashion long ago. Most 
of us feel quite contented with ourselves when we have 
dropped a few dollars or cents into the contribution-box ; or 
pride ourselves on our benevolence when we give away our- 
old clothes after they get a trifle shabby; or work hard for 
fairs and tea-parties. So let ministers and missionaries, 
charity committees and rare benevolent souls, who really 
deny themselves and give till they feel it, keep on calling to 
us to give, give. Don’t forbear telling us that we ought to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick, prisoners, 
and captives. “For the poor ye haye always with you,” 
says Jesus. 

We need every appeal we hear, and more than those we 
listen to so unwillingly and ungraciously, to rouse us out of 
our worldliness and selfishness, to shame us into greater gen- 
erosity, to teach us the beauty and nobleness of the true 
Christian life. ; 

_ There is one form of benevolence, of right-doing and 
living, which we Unitarians are Strangely, almost utterly 
lacking in; and that is, hospitality to strangers who come 
into our churches. The writer has, from necessity, led a 
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somewhat checkered and roving life for six years past, and 
been led into more than two or three Unitarian churches; 
yet forbears “to point a moral or adorn a tale” with per- 
sonal experiences, for love of the good name of our people. 
Here is one, however, told by one of the actors, and not at 
all an isolated case, or more than happens to many strangers. 
Not long ago Mrs. B., while staying at the sea-shore, chanced 
to meet at the same house a charming couple, delightful 
people, genial, and cultivated. The more she saw of them 
the more she liked them; and soon she asked the natural 
question, “where they lived?” “Why, they had been 
living in A.,” mentioning Mrs. B.’s city, not far from Bos- 
ton. It was strange, she thought, that she had never met 
them in society. “ What:church did they attend?” she 
asked, with a little diffidence. “Oh! the Unitarian Church,” 
said the wife. “We took a pew and went quite regularly 
to church, but no one but the minister ever called on us. I 
don’t remember any one in the society ever speaking to us, 
or calling on us. Except a few near neighbors, we made no 
acquaintance. We stood it two years, then my husband sold 
the house, and we moved this spring into the city.” 

They were Marylanders, far from their own relatives or 
friends. 

Mrs. B. said afterwards, in telling the story, she felt 
ashamed to look those good, refined, pleasant people in the 
face, and tell them that was her own church, and she had 
gone Sunday after Sunday, and sat not far off. They had 
listened to the same prayers and sermons, joined in the same 
songs of praise, and yet remained all those years greater 
strangers than if a high wall of partition, not a pew-back, 
had shut them off from each other. She felt it had been a 
positive and irreparable loss to the church to have two such 
people among them, and yet exclude them from all real, vital 
fellowship with the society, by such entire lack of welcome 
and hospitality ; such lamentable indifference and lukewarm- 
ness. No one had even invited them to help on the good 
works of the society except the minister, who read some 
passing notice from the desk, from time to time. 
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“How much good they might have done us,” cried the 
conscience-stricken Mrs. B., “if we had only stirred an inch 
to make friends with them! They were so cultivated and 
pleasant, and such out-and-out, thorough-going Unitarians ; 
took such a warm-hearted interest in our faith, and had 
money, too. I declare, it was too vexing to think it happened 
in our church, and we drove them away.” She went home 
resolved no such thing should occur again; she, at least, 
would hunt up strangers and call on them. Other strangers 
can tell how nobly and well she kept her resolve. 

Society all over our land appears just now upheaved, un- 
settled to its foundations. Some families have suddenly lost 
large fortunes, and must forego ease, luxury, open-handed 
hospitality, and cultivated pursuits; whose sons and daugh- 
ters, too, it may be, must take up callings for which they 
were never educated, and learn in the struggling, toiling, 
every-day world, nobler courage and strength, practical wis- 
dom, and hardier virtues. Others, where the father has been 
forced to change his business, sell house and land, take his 
family to a new place among strangers, whose ways and 
ideas are unfamiliar, and fight his way back through years of 
hardness and difficulty to a comfortable maintenance and 
sure position. And, still worse, here are clerks, mechanics, 
and women of all ages and conditions, whom a long stress 
and strain of evil fortune, and months or years of no settled 
work, have beaten to the ground. Their hope and courage 
are well-nigh exhausted, the last dollar in the savings-bank 
gone, and they see want and misery staring them and those 
dear to them in the face. Surely never was there a time 
when the Christian Church in America was ever called to a 
more glorious work, — to raise the fallen, cheer the desolate, 
comfort the weak-hearted, visit the sick, clothe the poor, 
succor the distressed, bring sinners back into the way of 
truth, and win souls to Christ. What more could she ask 
as work fit for the Master’s kingdom, 
convenient season, a wider field, or far 
And, dear reader, but a very sm 


— when find a more 
‘reaching opportunity ? 
) all part of this great work 
will be done, if you and I are going to shuffle it all off on to 
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the shoulders of our pastors, or of a few faithful school-teach- 
ers and missionaries-at-large. Behind and beyond them 
stand the great army of those who call themselves believers 
in Christ. If each one in his small place, or the many, fail 
in their duty, the day will be lost, the gate to victory closed, 
and we to blame for a shameful defeat, because we: have 
never lifted up our arms, or struck one poor blow for truth 
and righteousness. It is all very well for us to go to church 
Sunday morning arrayed in our best, be it silks, furs, and 
Paris bonnets, fine broadcloth, shiny beavers, and kid gloves, 
or quiet, unpretending suits, the best our slender purse 
allows, to sit in our wonted places, be stirred by an eloquent, 
or simple and earnest sermon, and feel good.» Our prayers 
may be sincere, our desire for holiness and purity of life be 
fanned into a brief flame to last till we get home, or till 
Monday morning dawns, perhaps. But if our devotion and 
religion end here, we are of all men most miserable. What 
are we but withering, barren stocks in the vineyard, where 
the Master will seek for fruit in vain? Now the question 
is, Do we sit Sunday after Sunday quite near Miss Scott, the 
seamstress, or Miss Jones, who writes in an office, or that 
poor, old Mrs. Lee, with her antiquated bonnet and quaint 
twenty-years old cloak and gown, and never once think 
whether we can do anything to make their overworked, 
bare lives pleasanter or easier? Or do we brush past Mrs. 
Smith, the grocer’s wife, with her flock of little ones, or the 
new-comers, who moved into town awhile ago, and never 
deign to speak to them from one month’s end to another, 
because, forsooth, their garments have a rather home-made 
air, and they wear such dreadful colors, and don’t belong to 
our “set”? Nodoubtit is very genteel, and what the world 
expects of us, to keep aloof from them, to care no more for 
these commonplace folks, and know less of their trials and 
struggles, their joys and sorrows, than we should if they 
were Hottentots, living in Africa; but is it Christlike? Is 
it worthy the followers of him who went about doing good, 
who sat at meat in publican’s houses, and talked with sinners ? 
To be sure, it takes but a shallow knowledge of life and 
11 
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the world to show us what gulfs lie between different classes 
and conditions of men which cannot be bridged over ata 
moment’s notice, or filled up by glib words or an emotional 
piety. A wise Creator for his own infinite purposes has 
made a wonderful variety in human lives and characters. 
He assigned to each one of us at birth a separate sphere ; 
gave us different gifts, capacities, and powers; fitted us for 
the accidents of our lot and the labor expected of us, so that 
each should best carry out his marvellous designs. 

Certainly, no one questions for a moment that we are 
bound to protect ourselves and our families, or that we 
ought to watch over and further the best interests of society. 
Good people are compelled in self-defence to bar their doors 
against scoundrels, thieves, and knaves. What would home 
be worth if the vicious and depraved could enter in at any 
time and pollute its sanctuary? And nobody wants to open 
his home always to vulgar, ill-bred people, to see them sitting 
by the hearth, and find them prying curiously into the 
secrets of the household, or touching its holy things with 
unclean hands. But it is another thing how far any one is 
justified in shutting himself or herself up in a narrow clique, 
in using his talents, wealth, or influence only for selfish ends 
and petty social ambitions. ; 

There is crying need to-day in all our towns and cities of 
men and women with good sense and sturdy independence, 
who will resolutely adopt a modest style of living, and show 
others that it is possible to make home the centre of a simple, 
yet elegant, hospitality on a comfortable income, as so many 
European families do. One such example in a town would 
do wonders to bring about a mighty and much-needed 
change in our social customs and ideas. It would be no 
small thing to teach their neighbors what “society,” really 
18, — something finer, rarer, and more elevating than ostenta- 
tious display of costly houses, and elegant rooms crammed 
with expensive furniture and tasteless ornaments ; ‘some- 
thing nobler and of higher worth than giving crushing 
parties, or parading plated-silyer and gold-lined sets, china, 


and cut glass; or expecting that money or rich costumes 
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alone will cover up loud manners, bad grammar, and want 
of culture and good-breeding. And it will be women, the 
almost sovereign rulers of society, who must begin the diffi- 
cult task of reforming our social habits and ways. And rare 
women too, with large hearts and broad sympathies; wise 
and moderate, who will not let a noble ambition to usher in 
new manners, gentler courtesy, and real hospitality run 
away with them; whose fine insight and quick tact will 
guide them safely over social shoals and quicksands, and 
teach them when to throw aside narrow etiquettes ; whom to 
invite and whom to cease inviting. And here we must not 
forget our Shunamite friend. She teaches us the grand 
truth that the true hostess, the most perfect hospitality, and 
loveliest courtesy are often found in humble homes, amid 
meagre surroundings. A bed, a table, a stool, and a candle- 
stick were all she had, yet with what a spirit they were 
offered to her guest, how gently and graciously was he wel- 
comed and served! 

In this bustling, hurried, over-crowded modern life, it is 
not easy to decide what to do, or what to leave undone. It 
takes a sensitive, educated conscience, a firm will, and well- 
balanced mind to settle how much time, devotion, and 
strength we should bestow on husband, wife, parent, or 
child, or neglect the noblest work given on earth; where 
home duties and outside ones, to the world at large, begin 
and end. 

You, my reader, must settle it for yourself, whether it is 
your fault if some young woman living close by you is lead- 
ing a terribly isolated, lonely life,—whether you might not 
step out of your small set of bright, congenial friends, who 
have plenty to love and encourage them, many interests and 
healthful enjoyments to give a zest to their lives, and ask 
her to your house; show her your pictures and rare engray- 
ings; lend her books and magazines she cannot afford to buy, 
or let her use your piano now and then. ‘Those who have 
happy homes, secure from want or change, little know how 
many well-born, educated women in our cities are leading 
to-day just such dreary lives. Day in and out toiling over 
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ledgers; copying musty records and deeds; drudging over 
restless, noisy scholars. Who cares if they miss the old 
home life, or pine with the weary homesickness of those who 
see none but strange faces about them, or feel themselves 
shut out of the busy activities and pleasures which form so 
large a part of their neighbors’ lives? How would it fare 
with us if concerts and lectures, Shakespeare and art-clubs, 
tea-parties and Germans, were things denied us? And you, 
good sir, must settle it with yourself, how far you are to 
blame when one of your clerks falls into bad company, or 
the shabby young man, who used to steal into the back pew, 
disappears some day and shoots himself, because want of 
work, or a long sickness, and no money to pay the doctor and 
landlady, had unsettled his reason. You, who might have 
been a friend in need to these stray waifs, forgot that board- 
ing-house life, and the temptations and pitfalls of a great 
city, might prove too strong for a lively young fellow away 
from the restraints of home. A decent place in which to 
pass his evenings, houses where he might have had a chance 
to make better acquaintances and find purer amusements, 
would have saved him. 

Hospitality at our homes is one thing; church hospitality 
is quite another and easier thing. Here the duty is plain 
and clear, imperative and binding. Every one who enters a 
church’s doors has a claim to the attention and hospitality of 
its people. Suppose every transient guest found persons 
ready to give him a seat in their pew, offer him a hymn-book,— 
those who acted and looked glad to see him, and seemed will- 
ing and anxious to have him come again. Suppose those who 
came to stay and cast in their lot with ours, after two or 
three Sundays met some one in the porch to give them a 
cordial grasp of the hand, show some interest in their com- 
ings and goings, some one to welcome them, and urge them 
to join in the work of the church 3; to call at their homes and 
invite them to go to church-sociables and services ; 
every comer, even the poorest, stepped 
stimulating atmosphere of mutual help 
among people who were “rich in 200 


— suppose 
at once into a warm, 
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tribute, willing to communicate,’—who doubts that our 
churches would no longer be half-empty, or lead a spasmodic 
life, either choked with worldliness, or dying for want of 
energy and zeal? 

The fact is, Protestantism fails to make its converts zeal- | 
ous, ardent, self-denying laborers, in great measure, because 
it does not, like the Catholic Church, expect all who come to 
its churches to do something for it ; to exact some work or 
sacrifice for their faith; either fasting, penance, or hard- 
earned wages. See what Mormonism has done by the same 
method. At Brigham Young’s command, one man leaves 
the plough in the furrow, travels all over the continent, 
preaching and making converts; another works his passage 
out to England or Norway, stays months laboring with his 
hands to pay his way, goes in among mill-hands and farmers, 
coal-diggers and iron-workers, and comes home with a goodly 
company of believers. It is high time Unitarians shook off 
their sloth and indifference, conquered their aversion to 
missionary work, and sowed the seed of our simple, cheering 
faith broadcast over the earth. 

A new freshness and vigor will infuse itself into our body 
when we begin to do something besides sitting coldly in our 
pews and listening to good words. We should take a long 
step towards Christian lives and a living, burning faith, 
when we learn to work together, and not leave all the hospi- 
tality of our church to the minister and his wife or the sex- 
ton. Look at the Odd Fellows and Masons, who act up to 
the doctrine, “If one member suffer, a// the members suffer 
with it.” Why should not a Christian Church have the same 
spirit of brotherly kindness and charity? Yet who can point ' 
out a single church where it is the custom to send persons 
to sit by a sick brother’s bedside, and watch all night, if need 
be; to buy medicines and comforts, if he is too poor to do 
so himself? Who ever heard of a church that provides 
money to bury the dead, aids widows and orphans of the 
household of faith, assists young men or women to gain an 
education, or to find employment? Oh, for a church that 
never turned a deaf ear to any one who could give the least 
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token of membership! Shame on us that such things are 
almost unknown among Christ’s people! Now we have 
been going on years in this chilling, exclusive, narrow, cold- 
hearted fashion. Such a spirit, like the demons of old, “ go- 
eth not out, but by prayer and fasting.” We cannot turn 
about and embrace, all at once, love, tender charity, sympa- 
thy, mercy, generosity, and long-suffering patience. 

First, we must, both minister and people, realize deeply, 
strongly, what a deplorable condition we have sunk into, 
through our own wilful neglect or thoughtlessness. Next, 
we must bravely seek out and thoroughly apply the remedy, 
each church according to its own state and most pressing 
needs. 

A Committee on Hospitality would be the easiest and 
readiest way to begin the work. It could doa vast deal in 
seeking out and welcoming strangers, or making known the 
needs of older members of the society. But unless its spirit 
and aim are broad and generous enough, it never will accom- 
plish much good. It must set out with the determination to 
be no respecter of persons; to visit alike the rich invalid — 
who may at first quarrel with the simple call of condolence 
and sympathy—and the poor sufferer who receives with 
thankful joy the “one cup of healing oil and wine” bestowed 
‘in His name.” Sinners and saints, the faithless, doubting, 
or ungrateful, as well as believers; must be alike wrapped in 
its warm, soft mantle of charity, or nourished at the same 
flowing stream of good-will and love. 

Yet beware, friends, not to rely too much on any commit- 
tee. It will not do for one of us to neglect the good work, 
or leave undone the little acts of unnoticed kindness, the 
small charities we have it in our power todo. In one church 
I know, out of five ladies on a Hospitality Committee, and 
as many gentlemen, who were supposed to visit new-comers, 
ask them to parish gatherings, and promote sociability, it 
took one lady on the committee two years, and another five, 
to find time or inclination to call on a pleasant, intelligent, 
well-to-do family, who moved into town, and joined the 
church and Sunday-school. They lived within one and a 
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half miles of both these ladies, and horse-cars ran not far 
from their doors, to shorten the distance. On inquiry, it 
appeared as if the rest of the committee had been indulging 
in‘a nap well-nigh as long as that of the Seven Sleepers, and 
had never even heard of the family. 

Nor let us make the mistake of trusting it all to the min- 
ister. A good minister is invaluable (for there are bad ones; 
evil shepherds who devour their flock, or lead them astray 
into miry bogs, or down green, poison-wreathed, alluring 
precipices, or into loathsome pits); and his labors for the 
good of others, of untold price and value to the world, which 
cannot afford to spare him or his example for many long 
years to come. But it is foolish and wrong to expect him to 
do all the work needing to be done in a Christian Church. 
A lazy, cowardly crew might with as good reason or sense 
expect the captain to stand all day and night at the wheel, 
to reef or unfurl all the sails, oil and control the machinery, 
if it be a large steamer, scrub all the decks, mend the sails, 
or heave the anchor overboard by his unaided strength, man 
the life-boat, and rescue perishing wretches on a drifting 
wreck alone, while they sit idly looking on. 

Now-a-days clergymen often absorb themselves so com- 
pletely in charities, school-committee duties, lecturing on 
temperance, etc., or trying to answer a thousand and one 
calls outside their parish, that they leave themselves small 
time for friendly calls on their people. They may scarcely hear 
of it when any member is sick, or afflicted, or friendless, and 
needing counsel or sympathy more precious than gold of 
Ophir, till the necessity for help has long gone by, or he is 
called to a dying bed, or funeral service. ‘Then the demands 
on their time and strength are exhausting. They need, above 
all things, the support and help of large-hearted men and 
women in the hospitality and work of the Church. Those 
who can give time, strength, and sympathy ; who will know 
what is happening to their neighbors, and just what they 
most need; who will hunt up cases of distress; and some- 
times out of their greater knowledge of the world and its 
affairs, speak words of greater wisdom, and give more prac- 
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tical aid ana advice than the preacher could, or reach those 
who would scoff at his counsel, and reject his help. 

If ministers could conceive for a moment what a wonder- 
ful difference genuine, out-spoken hospitality would make, 
how speedily it would bring about new life and hearty zeal 
in the Church, or how soon their hearers might be doubled 
or trebled, they would not slacken their hands or cease stir- 
ring up their people on the subject. 

For is it not a fact that too many churches to-day are not 
places where the poor may enter freely in and hear the gos- 
pel preached, but only costly buildings, where the eloquence 
of the preacher is as much a matter of course as the exquisite 
singing of the choir, or lovely voluntaries, and as little 
heeded or lived up to? —a thing the hearers must have, and 
are willing to pay handsomely for, as they have for stained- 
glass windows, richly-carved pillars, and pew-backs, or ex- 
pensive decorations, and soft cushions. Religion, it is said, 
has lost its hold over the masses ; people are indifferent to its 
claims; and even good people avoid its services. May not 
this, if it be true, be almost wholly traced to the plain fact 
that religious societies so seldom act up to the plain, common 
duties taught by their leader, Christ, — honesty, truth, tem- 
perance, patience, brotherly-kindness, meekness, charity ? 
Instead, they are held together by a slender little thread of 
believing alike, liking the same pastor, or frequenting the 
same house of God. Who can fail to see and lament the 
wide difference between what they say, and what they really 
do? Does it help one’s belief in Christian goodness, or 
make one desire it with all one’s heart and strength, to see 
how the real work of saving souls, or cleansing their own or 
others’ lives, is neglected by both minister and people it may 
be, and the church made a scene for ambitions, rivalries, 
back-bitings, jealousies, and struggles for the mastery, savor- 
ing too much of this world and its follies ? 

The church has almost ceased to be always a refuge for 
the sinful and erring, through whose ever open doorway 
they can find the narrow way to pardon, peace, and a purer 
life. The distressed and sorrowful do not crowd into its 
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courts to find their necessities speedily relieved, to be com- 
forted, clothed, and made glad. It is no longer the only 
place on earth where rich and poor meet together as equals 
before their Maker; the strong helping on the weak; the 
prosperous stretching out their strong hands to save those 
struggling against swift, powerful currents, and baffling 
winds; the wise teaching the weak; the hopeful encourag- 
ing timid souls; all bound closely together by love to a com- 
mon Master, and walking along together, making life’s bur- 
dens easier for one another, and smoothing each others’ path 
to holiness and virtue. Centuries ago, when it might send 
one to the scaffold or stake to house a fellow-Christian, or 
give him drink, or food, or clothes, or even to hear the Bible 
read in the open fields or lonesome caves, Christians were 
not afraid to show by their lives, and simple, brave acts of 
charity and mercy. how much they loved their Lord, how 
eagerly and daringly they followed in his steps, and learned 
his spirit of love and self-sacrifice. Now, men and women 
call themselves by his name, but often are too indolent, or 
self-satisfied, too rich, or too much engrossed with their own 
schemes or pleasures, to do much for those whom they meet 
Sunday after Sunday, week in and week out. After prayer, 
songs, and sermon, each goes his way to his own home,— one 
to suffering, poverty, or a straitened life or desolate home ; 
the other to his comfortable, well-filled house, and its happy 
inmates. 

I close with the hope that these words of one who knows 
whereof he speaks, may fall on good ground, and bring forth 
an abundant harvest. May those who have followed me 
thus far, resolve, with God’s help, to do better in future; to 
keep eyes open to see strangers and foreigners, ears ready to 
hear their cry, and hands quick to touch and help them. 
Let them stint no labor or pains to make their own church, 
at least, a centre of noble, generous, wide-spread influence 
and hospitality. Let them be ashamed to know that a 
fellow-disciple could company with them months or years, 
and they neither know him, nor put out a hand to greet him. 
May the day soon come when we Unitarians may deserve 
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the beautiful reproach cast at the saints and martyrs centu- 
ries ago, “See how these Christians love one another.” So 
our Church shall be a smiling garden of the Lord, where lux- 
uriant, vigorous trees, shrubs, and vines, well-laden with 
goodly fruits; where plants with tiny, fragrant blossoms, or 
great, bright-hued flowers, and sweet-smelling herbs, all bear 
witness to the loving care and diligent labors of the hus- 
bandmen. 

M. BG: 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


INDIAN DEVIL WORSHIP. 


In a short article in the February number of the Contemporary 
Review, Mr. Robert C. Caldwell offers some observations of his 
own in India in proof of the reality of demoniacal possession. 
He tells several cases which he saw, where men claimed in their 
frenzy that they were “God,” and stabbed and gashed and 
tortured themselves even to death. He judges that these men 
were possessed by devils, as their performances were similar, if 
not identical, with those of the insane men in the New Testament 
narrative, the explanation of whose malady he prefers to take 
literally. The science of our time prefers to call this malady 
insanity or lunacy, and to drop the theory of demonic agency. 
Yet if abundance of historical testimony, and the wide prevalence 
of any belief are arguments in its favor, few beliefs have more 
justification than the belief in indwelling devils. One need not 
hold to the dualism of the Zendavesta, or believe in an omnipo- 
tent devil rival to the supreme God, in order to accept the theory 
of bad spirits taking control of the souls of men, and moving 
them to acts of frenzy. It is just as easy to believe in demons as 
in angels, and in demonic possession as in angelic influence. 
All the mythologies have handed down this counterpart of the 
good spirits; and if the Jews did not have devils in the days of 
the Patriarchs, they certainly had them in the day of the Saviour. 
In India, in Persia, in Greece, in Scandinavia, demonic influence 
is one of the recognized forces of human life. Of course the 
theory is of no scientific or practical value. Insanity is not eluci- 
dated by calling it the devil in the soul or the devil in the brain ; 
nor is any wise hint given by this theory for the management of 
lunatic hospitals or the efficient administration of remedies. His- 
tory proves abundantly that the exorcisms of the -Church are 
powerless to drive out the jeering demons from the maniac’s soul, 
and that the ecclesiastical prescriptions are in no sense thera- 
peutic. Monastic austerities create these devils along with other 
vermin; and this kind come in, even more than they go out, by 
prayer and fasting. The devils are felt when the stomach is 
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empty and the soul ought to be in ecstasy. We remember in the 
case of the old Irish porter of the Mount Auburn graveyard, that 
he seemed under the dominion of an infernal spirit in his frantic 
effort to keep Lent with proper strictness; he would listen to no 
argument or entreaty, but would only moan and groan; and at 
last, we think, he actually did starve himself to death in one of 
these seasons. 

A system that recognizes devils corresponding to angels, like 
that of Swedenborg, may have more symmetry, but nothing is 
gained by it in the real understanding of spiritual things. It is a 
convenient excuse for shunning investigation of disagreeable 
things, that they are works or doctrines of devils. Sometimes 
this explanation leads one to unpleasant logical conclusions. For 
instance, Mr. E. H. Palmer, who has travelled widely in Moslem 
lands, and is, moreover, a close student of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
expresses the opinion that the whirling dervishes have the same 
kind of inspiration as the Hebrew prophets, — that the frantic spin- 
ning and howling of these Moslem fanatics are only another form 
of the rapture which moved the utterances of J eremy and 
Ezekiel and Joel. But if these dervishes are not possessed by 
devils, it is difficult to say who are. And the inference is that 
the prophetic utterances were also demonic, a natural inference 
sometimes, when they are prophesying woes and vengeance, 
slaughter and blood. It ig proper to say that Mr, Palmer depre- 
cates such an inference. But this assertion warrants it. 

We give one of the scenes of this Indian devil-worship which 
Mr. Caldwell tells as he saw it at Tinnevelly :— 


The priest appeared suddenly at the devil temple before the expectant 
votaries. A caldron was over the fire, and in it was 4ead in a molten 
state. “Behold,” calmly cried the priest, “the demon is in me. I will 
prove to you all the presence of the Omnipotent Divinity.” With that he 
lifted the caldron, and poured the liquid lead over his head. Horns were 
blown, tom-toms beaten, fresh logs of resinous wood flung into the fire, 
and goats duly sacrificed. The priest staggered about a little, and then 
fell down ina fainting fit. Three days afterwards he died in horrible 
agony. But his mind was clear and calm to the last. The latest words 
that he uttered were Nané satiya sdmi!—it is indeed I who am the 
true God. In the midst of his fearful torture, and even in the hour of 
death, he believed with the fiercest certainty of faith, that his body was 
the inviolate shrine of the almighty demon he adored. That demon was 
to him the Supreme. With that indwelling demon he identified himself, 
So he died with a ery announcing his own divinity. This is terrible, but 
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it is true. Was that man, in a Scriptural sense, “possessed of an evil 
spirit” ? 

We read that the Prince of Wales, the heir of the Empire of 
India, was addressed in one place in his journey through that vast 
land, as God, in twenty lines or so of flowing and flowery and 
mystic verse. May not the author of these mystic lines have been 
one of the sect that Mr. Caldwell describes, concealing in this 
sarcastic worship the, bitterness of a deep hatred? It is hard to 
see how a patriotic Brahmin, remembering the Sepoy war and the 
prisoners blown to death from the mouth of cannon, could cele- 
brate an English Prince as any other than a devilish deity, all the 
more as the sports to which the Prince has shown himself 
addicted are by no means divine. This god cannot be Indra or 
Varuna, but only Siva, the destroyer. 


POPULAR PANTHEISM IN THE MIDDLE AGE. 


Strasbourg, for a whole generation, was the centre and fountain 
of liberal theological teaching to France and Western Europe. 
Its sad fate in the French-German war, when it passed into the 
possession of the invaders and changed its nationality, seemed to 
prophesy death to the school of the prophets there. But voices 
come to us from that city which are cheering, and which tell that 
the science and spirit remain, though the name is changed. Colani 
and Scherer are no longer there. But Jundt is still professor 
in the Protestant gymnasium; and he gives us in the French 
tongue a History of Popular Pantheism in the Middle Age and 
the Sixteenth Century, as fresh, as liberal, and as original, as the 
histories of Reuss or the sermons of Colani. Some of his theories 
may not be accepted, but he defends them by vigorous argument 
and by copious references to manuscripts hitherto unpublished. 
The scientific pantheism, which now rules in the thoughts of the 
scholars and wise men of Europe, comes, according to Jundt, 
directly from the pantheism of the popular thought, which was 
the form which Christianity took some hundreds of years ago, 
when the wise men were busy with their subtle scholasticisms. 
The Reformation checked this popular pantheism, and seemed to 
put in its stead a hard, positive dogmatism, based on Biblical 
texts, and defended by verbal pleadings; but so left the way open 
to science to restore in a better expression what seemed to be 
lost. Out of this scientific pantheism will come a new pantheism 
of the popular faith, which will be the reconciliation of divergent 
beliefs, the restoration of national harmonies, and the preparation 
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of the kingdom of God. The old Aryan doctrine, the speculations 
of the Greek philosophers, the fancies of the new platonicians, the 
dreams of the mystics, the studies of the physicists, will all come 
together in the popular conviction of a God in all things, always 
present, the life and soul of the universe, as true an object of 
worship as of love. 
Jundt sees in this pantheistic confession a true democratic 
faith, and has no such fear of it as had Alexis De Tocqueville, 
who thinks that all who are persuaded of the dignity of manhood 
ought to combine and contend against a faith so levelling and 
degrading. A faith which hinders individualism, separation, per- 
sonal pride, religious isolation, is certainly better for democratic 
institutions than one which encourages this isolation. It is 
impossible to mistake the tendency of the time to such a faith. 
The music of the Church is more than ever. of the kind which 
celebrates the God at hand, in the hearts of men, the quickening 
spirit of all, and not the judge of single souls, coming one by one. 
Men are saved now in masses, great numbers together, and the 
religious mass-meetings of the revivalists are only a rude expres- 
sion of the popular feeling that the farger the company the more 
of God they have. Moody and his company, without knowing it, 
are, in a sense, pantheists, bringing the personal providence out of 
the universal providence, bringing the personal salvation out of 
the universal kingdom. Pantheism, which used to be a term of 
reproach almost’ equivalent to atheism, is now seen to mean only 
a redundant theism,— only theism amplified, and stretching its 
undefined horizon into the infinite mystery. It is at the other 
end of the line from atheism, theism being the middle term. 
Blind devotion and intelligent reflection meet and sympathize on 
this common ground. The act of the kneeling Moslem camel- 
driver, and the wondering gaze of the thoughtful rationalist at 
the setting sun on the broad Arabian desert, are not apart in the 
sentiment which they symbolize. In both cases itis recognition, 
of the compass and keeping of the great Ruler of earth and 
heaven. No higher religious service c 
than the demonstration of the essenti 
that feeling which fills the universe with God, and rescues his 
attributes from the bonds which our narrow conceptions fasten 
upon them, which vindicates the unity of God in his universality, 
and makes him too large in his being to be jealous, 
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stern, cold, or cruel. There is a singular wish even with pious 
Christians that the other planets were inhabited, that so the great 
salvation might be larger. 

Oni. B: 


A MINISTER’S WIFE. 


The many readers of this Review who have honored that rare 
soul among our ministers, who fell asleep too early by the Gulf of 
Akabah, the Rey. William P. Lunt, D. D.,—who “sought the 
earthly Jerusalem and found the heavenly,” and those others who 
had the privilege to know the noble woman who shared his life, 
will be interested to read the tribute in which her townsfolk have 
expressed her loss and her worth. We copy from the Quincy 
Patriot :— 


It is not usually advisable to lift the veil of private life so that the out- 
side world may look thereon; it is a thing too often done, and generally 
when privacy would be the greater kindness. But there are times when 
to break through the ordinary rule might be eminently proper and use- 
ful; when it would be right to allow another’s “light to shine before 
men ” for example’s sake. And when could the example of a pure, quiet 
life of duty be more required than at the present time, when women 
seem to think it unworthy and beneath them to do their duty in that 
station of life in which it has pleased God to place them? So it 
comes that a few words about that good friend of the whole community 
who has so recently been called from our midst— Mrs. Lunt — may not be 
amiss. 

Born and reared at a time when the word “lady” did not simply mean 
a person come to woman’s estate, when “gentlewoman” was intended 
to express gentlewoman, she left her father’s house of luxury to occupy 
the onerous position of the wife of a clergyman. Most people must con 
fess that a clergyman does not lie on a bed of roses; at least if the roses 
are there, that the thorns are there also, and that the wife of a clergyman 
who takes any interest in her husband’s duties is likely to have a good 
many crumples in her rose leaves. But those who knew Mrs. Lunt at 
that early part of her life remember how she then bore herself. A 
young wife, taken from all her kind; in a strange place, amidst strange 
faces; with the constantly increasing cares of a rising family; with 
means not too ample; with very little assistance, taking care of her own, 
taking care of others,—no more careful, loving mother could have been; 
no kinder or more judicious friend to those to whom, for the time being, 
she took the place of mother, could have been; ‘and to her husband, with 
all his yearnings for the impossible—a perfect life for himself and 
others, —with all his shrinking sensitiveness of a poet, she was the 
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friend, the comforter. “The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her; she will do him good and not evil all the days of his life.” 

Never idle, never idle; mind busy, and hands busy; with a household 
always in order, everything going on apparently without effort; but we 
all know that the well arranging of a large household is anything but 
easy. Many people who might rule a State would confess that it is more 
difficult to keep our household in good order. The more one knows of 
such a life as Mrs. Lunt’s the more one marvels. She was really and truly 
a wonderful woman; indeed “her price is far above rubies”; and with all 
this labor of hands, of heart, of nerve, of brain, in her own home, see how 
much she did for those outside. When were the poor, or the sick, or the 
troubled ever neglected by her? A woman always cheerful, braving 
troubles, and no common ones, with quiet resignation, repining not, but 
striving to do her duty always; and, when the grief of her life came upon 
her, still trying to do her best for the parish, as her husband would have 
desired her to do,— keeping herself and her children in the position in 
which she had been born, never permitting her own sorrow to allow her 
to neglect any of life’s duties. 

Mrs. Lunt was not an angel; if so, the force of the example would be 
lost. It is to show what a woman burdened with the foibles of poor 
humanity, with many womanly weaknesses, can do; how without seeking 
applause, without ostentation, without in any way placing herself before 
the public, by simply performing the duties which God has given her to 
do, she can make her name lovely, and give herself an abiding place in 
the hearts of all her fellow-townsmen of whatever creed. Can anything be 
grander than that? Can any monument that may be raised to her mem- 
ory tell more than the words one has heard from so many lips since she 
has been taken from us: “ Ah! there’s many a one will miss her.” Is it 
not true? Look where one may, can we find any woman who could have 
done better, or so well, in the station of life in which God placed her, as 
did our most excellent friend? 

Of the loss to her family one cannot—even were it right so to do— 
speak, because no one outside her circle can properly estimate it,—the 
ever-loving mother and friend, the ready helper, the tender peacemaker, 
the wise counsellor, the merciful judge. Verily, “the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, and the stranger intermeddleth not with its joy.” 

We are at the best, but poor, weak, erring mortals; but if one were 
only to try to make one’s life as useful, as unselfish, as Mrs. Lunt’s has 


been, how much good might be done. And who can say that her life was 


dull or dry? The woman who is always honorably employed, can never 
be dull. The woman who forgets 


herself and her sorrows in entering 
head, heart, and soul into the joys and sorrows of others, can never find 
life dry. Indeed, the passage from the 10th to the 31st verse of the last 
chapter of Proverbs, seems to describe Mrs. Lunt’s whole life. Would 
that there were more like her; but she whom we have lost rests from her 
labors, and “her works do follow her.” 
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THINGS AT HOME. 
VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 


In our last number we spoke of an address made by Bishop 
McQuaid, of Rochester, New York, before the Free Religious 
Association at Horticultural Hall, on the “Public School Ques- 
tion.” We did not then allude to Mr. F. E. Abbot’s lecture in 
answer to it, as we had not then received the pamphlet. It is an 
able reply. Mr. Abbot makes a good point in the last part of the 
address where he speaks of the “parental prerogative,” — which is 
the great engine in the hands of the Roman Catholics, to carry 
out their intentions in regard to education. He maintains that 
the Catholic doctrine, that “the family and not the individual is 
the social unit,” is a relic of old feudal days, and is traced back to 
Roman laws and the patriarchal ages. The despotic authority 
of the father over his child ignores the personal rights of the 
child, and the collective rights of society. This, Mr. Abbot says, 
is a shrewd appeal to the democratic instinct of the parent as 
opposed to the laws of the State. He does not deny that the 
parent has parental rights; but it is tyranny for him to forget the 
rights of his child or of society. We see what this parental pre- 
rogative comes to in the end. “The Church having rescued the 
Catholic parent from the jaws of the State, proceeds to devour 
both parent and child with its own jaws,” says Mr. Abbot. He 
quotes from the Syllabus of the Pope, and from several Catholic 
bishops and leaders in this country, to show that the Church 
intends to have the parents completely in her control by threats 
of excommunication, which have already been carried out, as we 
have recently seen, from various stories of coercion which have 
appeared in the newspapers of late. Mr. Abbot closes with some 
clear statements in regard to the rights of the child, the parent, 
and the State, and a plea for “the grand American system of 
public schools, which should be made absolutely just, by being 
made absolutely secular.” We recommend both these addresses 
contained in this pamphlet to the attention of our fellow-citizens. 

The New England Journal of Hducation, an able and interest- 
ing paper, has been publishing a very attractive series of articles 
called “Reminiscences of an Old Teacher.” We read several of 
them at first, and thought them very delightful, but were not 
bright enough to suspect where they came from. We thought 
the writer spoke “with authority and not as the scribes,” and at 
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length our eye chanced to fall upon the signature, “G. B. KE.” Who 
else could the correspondent be but George B. Emerson? We 
were not surprised then that the “Reminiscences” were so good. 
The record of such a valuable experience as his is a precious gift 
to the world. His ripe wisdom, scholarship, and enthusiasm have 
long been a stimulus to young minds. He has done more than 
any other teacher, perhaps, to raise the position of a teacher to an 
exalted place in our Commonwealth; and the city of Boston and 
all New England owe him a debt of gratitude. It was not our 
good fortune to be one of his pupils, but we remember the enthu- 
siasm for knowledge, and the personal affection which he inspired 
in many a young girl who was under his instructions. We can- 
not help taking a pride as Unitarians in the names of men whom 
he mentions as being the professors and his friends at Harvard Col- 
lege in the earlier days. President Kirkland, to begin with, and 
Henry Ware, Edward Everett, George Ticknor, Mr. Norton, Dr. N, 
Bowditch, the Buckminsters, and Professor Farrar. He speaks of 
the pleasant entertainments at the President’s house, presided over 
by Mrs. Farrar, The religious element still prevailed in the counsels 
of the college, as it did so strongly in its early history from the very 
beginning. New England ministers were always powerfully allied 
with educational institutions. Their early power in every way 
was so great, that Dr. Palfrey declares in his history of New 
England that they had a firm hand in helping to shape the free 
enactments of the liberal Parliament of England. We do not 
want to see the old theological tyranny back again, and we believe 
in the broad secular platform for our universities; but we would 
like to have public opinion such that it should Wish to give a 
religious, not sectarian, stamp to all the professorships in the land. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS TO GOOD MEN. 


A recent number of the Woman’s Journal contains an article 
written by Mrs. L. Maria Child, one of the most beloved and 
revered of women writers. Having once been a neighbor of Rev. 
K. H. Sears at Wayland, she gives her testimony to the breadth 
and largeness of his character, We all know him in these pages 
and love to speak his praises; but it is pleasant to hear some mice 
words from outside, and leam how much he was appreciated. 
Mrs. Child begins by paying a tribute of respect to that reserved 
force of workers whose Sympathy and encouragement is with all 
great causes, although they, from temperament or circumstances, 
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may not take a conspicuous or active part. So it was with the 
anti-slavery movement; and so it is also, she says, with the cause 
of woman’s rights, and general development. These cultivated 
men and women, she believes, are helping on the good work in 
manifold incidental ways. Mr. Sears, she says, never failed to 
declare the perfect equality of the brothers and sisters of the 
human race. When called upon to appoint committees, he was 
accustomed to name as many women as men. When prophesy- 
ing the progress of civilization, he always gave women, she says, 
“a prominent rank, as efficient and indispensable co-workers with 
men.” We quote a passage from her valuable article: — 


I reverence his memory for his rare intellectual endowments, his moral 
integrity, his perfect purity of thought and feeling, his child-like simplic- 
ity of character, and his earnest pursuit of truth; but I am especially 
grateful to him for his quiet courage in pleading the cause of the 
enslaved, and for the uniformly high estimate he placed upon the 
influence of women. That he did not belong to reformatory societies, or 
make himself conspicuous in getting up petitions to legislatures, was 
from no fear of risking his popularity. Upon all the great principles of 
justice and humanity he planted himself with the sturdiness of a Puritan 
and the plain-speaking of a Quaker. He had no reluctance to incur 
obloquy in vindication of the right; but it was simply not natural to him 
to work in the harness of reforms. 

T have said that he was habitually outspoken and earnest in defence of 
the perfect equality of men and women; but he believed there was a 
spiritual as well as a physical difference in the organization of the sexes. 
He did not believe that woman was merely “undeveloped man.” No 
poetic nature ever does take that view of the subject; and he was very 
poetic. 


She quotes a passage from one of his sermons on the equality 
of the sexes. She agrees with him in the main, making large 
allowance for the different organizations of individuals. We 


insert it here :— 


All the disputes about the equality of the sexes come from the conceit 
which some have, that manly excellence is of a higher order than womanly’ 
excellence; that the head is nobler than the heart; that intellect is a 
higher attribute than love; that muscular power ranks higher than moral 
power; that the mind, which plans for brilliant campaigns and great 
military achievements, or for building roads and bridges, or for making 
money, or subduing physical nature, ranks higher than the spirit of good- 
ness, without which all power is mere brute force, and the highest intel- 
lection only contrivance for pomp and show. It is bad enough for man 
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to claim this supremacy; it is worse when woman is seized with the same 
ambition, and tries to grasp it, instead of accepting the royalty which 
God and nature have given her, which wears the highest crown, and rules 
by less vulgar and diviner methods. God is love; and love is his highest 
attribute, because it inspires and gives direction to all other attributes. 
It is this which is given supremely to woman; and she descends to a 
lower position whenever she renounces its prerogatives. ve Woman is 
superior to man in the affectional and intellectual faculties, and in the 
finer executive abilities; in those arts which give expression to the 
inmost spiritual life.... Man is superior to woman in logic, and in 
intellectual and physical execution. There is no need of trying to decide 
the question of equality, or inequality, since we are comparing things that 
differ. But since affection and intuition belong to the higher degrees of 
the soul, we must say the balance as to original endowments is clearly on 
the side of woman. 


She thinks what Tennyson says on the subject, the “best poetry 
and the best philosophy. Harmony implies a difference. It is a 
more complete thing than unison. Soprano is high and clear. 
Bass is deep and strong. Soprano leads the choir. Bass is the 
basis of the choir. Both make harmony. But Nature is always 
making innovations upon classes. She delights in individuals. 
Some men have clear, sweet, tenor voices, and some women con- 
tralto. In some men feminine qualities predominate, as in artists. 
In some women the masculine, All that is wanted is freedom for 
each.” She detests the phrase “ opposite sex.”. “There is no 
opposition,” she says, “but there are natural differences which 
require freedom of action to produce the highest manifestation of 
social harmony.” 

A very sprightly and admiring article on Dr. Bushnell has 
appeared of late in the Watchman (Baptist) from the pen of Dr. 
C. B. Crane. He confesses at the outse 
the abundance of riches in Hor 
seen Dr. Bushnell for more than fifteen years at work, when 
preaching, at the ministers’ conference, im town-meeting, as a 
pedestrian, and at the fireside, — everywhere he was great. His 
genius, his brotherliness, his p 
to him in a thousand ways, and had been to him a constant 
source of intellectual and religious stimulus. He thanked God 
every day for Horace Bushnell. He goes on to speak of his first 
impressions of Nature and the Supernatural. Te opened the 
book with fear and trembling. He had got the impression in the 
theological seminary that the man was a dangerous heretic. He 


t his embarrassment with 
ace Bushnell’s nature. He had 


lety, he says, expressed themselves ° 


tail 
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himself had been so unspeakably foolish as to reproach a student 
once for reading Sermons for the New Life. He opened the 
former book with the feeling of a lamb toward a wicked wolf. 
He thought he, the lamb, would have a hard time of it, but it was 
his duty to fight and die. He read on, however, entranced, hug- 
ging the book with joy, and longing to meet the great and beauti- 
ful heretic. Dr. Bushnell was present at the council for his 
ordination. He emphasized with malicious pleasure the good old 
doctrines of expiation and justification. To his surprise the doctor 
did not appear at all disturbed, and even listened good-naturedly 
while the polemic doctors added their ponderous emphasis to the 
same doctrines. The doctor was present at the public exercises, 
but it was evident that he came to welcome a Christian brother, 
and not to watch the proceedings of any sect. Dr. Crane goes on 
to speak graphically of the old orthodox lights, — Leonard Bacon, 
still in green old age; Joel Hawes, who was on the old founda- 
tion, and nobody had the temerity to charge him with holding 
“new opinions.” He was pastor of the old First Church, Hart- 
ford. He was a little suspicious of young men. Dr. Bushnell 
dwelt like a star apart from him. His sympathies were with 
fresh minds. He liked Robertson rather than Hodges. He was 
not for the man who was the satisfied custodian of established 
orthodoxy, but for the man who was crying out for more light. 
Dr. Crane thinks “they are in error who believe that Dr. Bushnell 
aimed at the conciliation of the Unitarians when he promulgated 
his peculiar notions concerning the Trinity and the Atonement.” 
Neither do we believe it; because Dr. Bushnell was too single- 
minded a man to think about being popular with any party. Still 
he was too courageous to be afraid of the old ery, “This man is 
also a Galilean!” and too sympathetic not to be glad if the 
warmth and reasonableness of his doctrines touched a tender spot 
in the hearts of all religious believers of whatever sect. We can 
hardly realize now, at this length of time, the “ terrific cannonade,” 
as Dr. Crane expresses it, to which he was exposed when he was 
‘on trial for heresy. Most of the leading Congregational pulpits 
in Connecticut were closed against him. Dr. Murdock, pastor of 
the South Baptist Church in Hartford, immediately proposed an 
exchange with him. Dr. Bushnell never forgot this act. Dr. 
Hawes, the old Calvinistic divine, felt that he must fight the 
matter out. He did the best he could, says Dr. Crane, but he had 
too accomplished an antagonist. He could thrust, but being 
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unskilled in fencing, he got many an ugly cut. Not a few grave 
and excellent men went about, he says, with huge plasters on 
their heads and foreheads. There was one C. C. (Criticus Criti- 
corum), a bright Congregationalist clergyman, who did Dr. Bush- 
nell great service by setting his antagonists to contradicting them- 
selves, and by quoting against them the opinion of the fathers. 
On the whole, he, says, the young blood got the advantage, and 
it has kept it. Dr. Hawes, he says, had two or three formal 
reconciliations with Dr. Bushnell; he named them “first and 
second.” He (Dr. Hawes) was profoundly convinced that he had 
been in the right all along, and yet the memories of certain 
thrusts were not pleasant. And there, says Dr. Crane, sat Dr. 
Bushnell, the grey-eyed, the self-poised, the adroit, the invincible, 
the ever-young. Well, all memories, he trusts, will be pleasant 
in heaven. Te goes on to speak of how Dr. Bushnell had the 
confidence and love of all his brethren before he died; of the 
spirit of catholicity now in Connecticut; of the doctor’s public 
spirit; of his bon mots. One of them was this: A minister who 
preached a very shallow, liberal theology, was settled in a certain 
place; and at a meeting one said: “Twenty years ago I knew 
him as a boy who did chores for his board” « That is what he is 
doing now,” said the doctor. He was bright to the last, says Dr. 
Crane, and he supposes that he is brighter than ever now. He is 
sure that the doctor will eagerly explore the mysteries which have 
opened before him, and if he does not pronounce positive opin- 
ions concerning them, Dr. Crane will be surprised, 


Maier dus 
OUR WORK IN ITALY. 


We have received a letter from our Italian friend, Prof. Bracci- 
forti, written in English, which we are sure our readers will be 
glad to see. His disinterestedness in the service of the highest 
truth, as we Unitarians understand it, in the midst of ill-health, 
private sorrows, and engrossing occupations, is a noble example to 
us here, whose paths are smooth before us, and where the fields 


are so much whiter for the harvest than in a land devastated by 
Romish superstition and intolerance ;— : 


3 VIA DEL FrEno, Miran, March 15, 1876. 

My dear Madam, — Your kind letter of some months back reached me 
when I had just been bereft of my dear old mother, for whose sake I had 
given up the more inviting prospect of teaching my own language and 


. * 
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literature in a foreign country. Since that second bereavement, I have 
been still weaker in body than I used to be in times past. Yet I have 
tried, and am still trying, to do my best, under God’s help, to forward 
the good cause of our dear Unitarianism in Milan. The morning and 
evening religious conferences on Sundays in Via Durini have not been 
discontinued, and the attendance of the public is much the same. 

I have received in due time your check for $50, and am most thankful 
to you and Miss A. C. L., the donor, to whom I beg you will express my 
gratitude for the women who are to profit by her generous gift. The 
sewing-machine I have already bought; but wishing that some of my 
daughters should learn first, in order to teach others next, I have not yet 
caused it to be taken into the Sala Unitaria. ‘The lady on whom I had 
depended for this good work, I have not been able to see of late, owing to 
my precarious state of health, and the pressure of other claims on my 
time. But I trust that everything will go right at last, and that I shall 
soon find a valiant and most efficient help in a Unitarian lady, Mrs. 
Martin, the daughter of a Unitarian minister, and widow of John Martin, 
the [Trish member, who has generously offered to come and stay in my 
house, help with the English lessons, and with the religious and philan- 
thropic work which connects itself, or rather ought to connect itself, with 
my Unitarian efforts. 

T wish I could go on writing to you, which is so much more pleasant to 
me than my professional work as a teacher in the Scientific and Literary 
Academy. But in an hour I must be giving there my lesson of English 
literature, of course in Italian. I give one each Wednesday at three 
o’clock, and I have not yet fully prepared myself. 

My position at the Academy is not yet decided. No appointment has 
yet come; and I don’t know whether I shall ever get anything there 
beyond a fair remuneration of the lessons I am giving provisionally until 
the Minister of Public Instruction, who has been of late in a suffering 
state of health, has settled the matter. 

Thanking you, and all friends who take such kind interest in my poor 
self, again and again from the bottom of my heart, I remain, 


Dear Madam, yours most truly, 
FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 


Mis) Tis 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Les Ktats Unis, Contemporains. Ou les Mours, les Institu- 
tions et les Idees depuis la Guerre de la Sécession. Par 
Claudio Jannet, Ouvrage précedé Pune Lettre de M. Le Play. 
Paris: E. Plon. 1876. 


A book of this kind is a severe rebuke to our vainglorious 
boasting, irritating to our vanity, and all the more that its facts 
are so unquestionable, and are massed and ordered in so skilful 
an indictment. That the writer is a monarchist and dreads 
republican ideas — that he is a Catholic, and expects the failure of 
the nations which are deluded by heresy —does not discredit his 
assertions, sustained by our own official registers, the journals of 
our daily life, and the deliberate judgments of our own wise men. 
His book comes just at the time when every sensitive American 
is ashamed and sad at the revelations of public and private 
iniquity, when the whole head of our people is sick, and the whole 
heart faint at the scandals of every day’s report. M. Jannet 
gives us credit for many noble qualities, energy, enterprise, perse- 
verance, courage, for what we have done in overcoming foes, and 
in stimulating material progress; but with all this he sees steady 
decline in character and virtue, as we have left the maxims and 
ways of the fathers, and gone after false gods. Washington and 
Adams were patriots and true men. But with the Jacobin and 
infidel Jefferson came in the reign of unrighteousness, until the 
land is almost wholly given over to the dominion of the Prince of 
Darkness. 

Many of the elements of what M. Jannet calls our national 
degradation, we should call signs of our progress. The common 


school system, the emancipation of the slaves, the agitation for 
the rights of women, the large liberty of conscience and of wor- 
ship, possibly universal suffrage, which seem to him mistaken, 
pernicious, and dangerous, make part of our satisfaction. We 
cannot admit that the Spread of Unitari 
the people and auienating them from the true God, or that secu- 
lar education is hurrying us on to destruction and woe. But we 
must admit that the “politicians” as a class, are just what M. 


Jannet says they are, — selfish, false, ignorant, unprincipled, incom- 


an ideas is demoralizing 
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petent to deal with the problems of government, and untrust- 
worthy as public servants. We must admit that the worship of 
the “almighty dollar” has mastered the national conscience, that 
the gilded hand can shove by justice, and that success is more 
honored than uprightness. We must admit that the social forces 
are deranged, and that the time is badly out of joint, that the press, 
where it is not venal, is reckless and unscrupulous to a degree not 
reached in any civilized land. We must admit that there are 
“rocks ahead” as threatening as any that show themselves to 
France in its experiments, or to England in its class inequalities 
and rivalries. Making all allowance for the prejudice and the 
misunderstanding of a Catholic monarchist, enough remains of 
the well vouched statements of M. Jannet’s book to justify his 
disheartening conclusion that the Great Republic is a failure, 
judged by its lofty pretension, and by its grand opportunity. Its 
gain has been mainly in physical things, in spite of the hindrances 
of its social methods and its political system. 

M. Jannet’s authorities are often excellent, though some of 
them are less known on this side of the ocean than they seem to 
be on the other. The book from which he most quotes, and 
which he characterizes as a model of fairness, fulness, accuracy, 
and impartiality, is the work of Hon. Ezra C. Seaman, of Michi- 
gan, published some seven years ago. Except that it is lacking 
in “religion,” as M. Jannet understands that word, this book 
seems to the French writer to leave nothing to be desired in the 
understanding and appreciation of the American government. 
Mr. Seaman’s statistics seem to warrant M. Jannet’s conclusions ; 
and, indeed, the American and French writers are not far apart in 
their forebodings as well as in their views. A large number of 
other writers, American as well as French, are cited, and the 
famous and influential journals, like the New York Herald and 
the Chicago Times, are freely drawn upon. M. Jannet is evi- 
dently a diligent reader of newspapers, finding in them a better 
index of the spirit of the people than histories or philosophic 
treatises. He makes more use of leading articles and of the 
reports of societies and meetings than he does of Mr. Bancroft’s 
speculations or De Tocqueville’s disquisitions. 

If M. Jannet has any special antipathy, it is to Free Masonry, 
which he credits with a power, an intrigue, and a devilish hatred 
of righteousness and truth, far beyond anything that facts justify. 
Masonry, in his view, is the secret cause of very much of our 

14 
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disaster and our shame. All these minor iniquities and false- 
hoods grow out of Masonry, and are its lawful fruit. In nothing 
is the wisdom of the Holy Father and the Church of God more 
manifest than in the ban which is set upon this organized secrecy 
insin. It works everywhere, —in legislation, in penal jurisdiction, 
in the army, in the navy, in society, in the strifes of the sects; and it 
draws off the children of Catholics from the home of their Holy 
Mother. If M. Jannét, too, has any special favor to show, it is to 
the good old class of the Southern aristocracy, the intelligent and 
hospitable class of planters whose influence is now so disastrously 
and hopelessly broken, 


Cc. H. B. 


Cities of Northern and Central Italy. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
7. three volumes. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
876. 


Mr. Hare has added graceful associations to an honored family 
name by a succession of charming books. His well-known 
Memorials of a Quiet Life told the story of such a family of 
culture and refinement as hardly, perhaps, can be found outside 
of England, and admitted its readers to the religious confidences 
of a singularly pure and Christian soul,—that English lady who 
is the central figure of the Memorials. Then followed his Walks 
in Rome and Days near Rome, books pervaded with the ineffable 
charm of a real sympathy with the land of beauty and art. And 
now that series of three delightful volumes is enriched by an 
equal number, covering Northern and Central Italy. No one who 
has travelled in Italy can do without these books, which revive 
and add color and freshness to those rare memories; and no one 
who Wishes to know about Italy can fail to find here most valua- 
ble aids. Mr. Hare’s method is not so much to give descriptions 
in his own language of the pleasant objects visited —he does 
little besides furnishing a guiding thread through the labyrinth 
and weaving together the rich web of quotations which he nae 
collected from wide and various reading, — but rather to put his 
readers in a sympathetic attitude of mind toward the wonders 
which they see; and this he does partly by his own intense sym- 
pathy with them, and algo by bringing together the choicest bits 
of description from a multitude of authors in prose and verse, in 
English, French, and Italian. His books have been compared t a 
mosaic for this reason, as if there were an excess of quotation in 
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them; but it is such a mosaic as flashes on the front of some of 
the cathedrals which he describes, and which derives its very 
wealth from the multitude of the fragments which compose it. 

Another charm of these volumes, in which they differ from 
usual guide-books, is the appreciation with which they testify to 
the character of the people among whom they sojourn. Mr. Hare 
knows the Italians well, and makes his readers feel that the race 
who inhabit that land of loveliness are not, as an Englishwoman 
described them, “mere foreigners,” but a people worth knowing 
and respecting. He has little regard for the present government 
of United Italy; and does ampler justice than is usual among 
Protestant writers to the virtue and sincerity of the Catholic 
Church in the country of its rule. 

The illustrations from the author’s pencil, scattered through 
them, add not a little to the attractiveness of these most pleasing 
and instructive volumes. We know no more delightful compan- 
ions to travel, or to “stay-at-home” travel. 


Religion and Science in their Relation to Philosophy. An Essay 
on the Present State of the Sciences. By Charles W. Shields, 
D. D., Professor of the Harmony of Science and Revealed 
Religion in Princeton College, New Jersey. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 1875. 


This is a very vigorous little book. The writer draws a clear- 
- cut outline of the present state of the sciences: first, astronomical 
problems; second, geological problems; third, problems of anthro- 
pology. He simply touches upon the various theories of the past 
and present, but in so compact and forcible a manner, that we 
feel at once that he is master of his material. He asserts that it 
is not his intention to discuss questions, but to state them with 
fairness. We should find this fault, perhaps, that his outlines are 
rather too sharply marked, and give us no shading. He calls the 
questions of the day partly scientific and partly religious, and 
therefore strictly philosophical. They run into each other. The 
great masters have ever striven to keep them together rather 
than separate them; as, for instance, Plato and Origen, Augustine 
and Erigena, Albertus and Roger Bacon, etc., etc. He takes up 
the imaginary conversation of Prof. Tyndall, between Lucretius 
and Bishop Butler, and carries it further, or turns it differently. 
The bishop argues for the immortality of the soul on the more 
natural ground, leaving moral motives out of the question. He 
asserts that the birth into the other world may be as natural as 
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the coming of an infant into this one, and that it is just as recon- 
cilable with the principles of atheism that we are to live here- 
after as: that we are alive at all now. And so on. Lucretius 
answers courteously; acknowledges the force of his arguments, 
and while he still confesses his doubt as to the probability of a 
spiritual body, he expresses his satisfaction that these questions 
can be discussed now without intolerance. Lord Bacon, as 
umpire between the two, now steps in as the personification of 
philosophy, who sees all things calmly, free from the party heat 
and strife of science and religion. They have a prejudice against 
her as mystical, or cold, but she has really served them both 
faithfully. Without her, science would degenerate into imbecility, 
and religion into superstition. She joins their hands as twin 
daughters of God and lovers of man. Prof. Shields closes with 
some fine reflections in regard to the true philosophical spirit. 
He is himself an exemplification of this spirit. His style is crys- 
tal in its clearness, and his temper is admirable for its catholicity 
and good hope for the future. 


Passages from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


There is nothing like an author’s note-books to reveal his intrin- 
sic qualities and native habits of thought. These are as much* 
better than any “journal” or « autobiography,” as the tone of 
voice is better than the written word to show a friendly regard. 
The journal is the showing a man chooses to make of himself 
the note-book is the unpremeditated, undesigned mirroring of the 
man. ; 

These English notes were made between August, 1853, and 
December, 1858, while Hawthorne was Consul to Liverpool under 
President Pierce. They consist chiefly of descriptions of the 
localities described by all travellers,—the haunts made famous 
by historical events or literary characters, and especially the old 
cathedrals. Whatever may have been Hawthorne’s relation, or 
lack of relation, to sacred edifices on Sundays, and during services, 
he discovers here a most religious fondness for them when the 
Services are over. So York, Salisbury, Chester, and many another, 
are frequented with a love and veneration, which merely as anti- 
quated piles of masonry, or curious specimens of carving, they 
could scarcely waken. We drift with Hawthorne abouts ‘thon 


ha ith an increasi j f hi 
unts with an increasing enjoyment of him as an author, and 
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love of him as a somewhat melancholy or shaded, but deeply- 
loving, and tender-hearted man. The reader cannot help feeling 
that the author rather cultivates the melancholy and peculiar, and. 
sometimes lays out a pleasure of this kind, which a too-favorable 
lot in life disappoints; but, this of course, only makes him melan- 
choly in another way. But whether in solitude or society, his 
chief delight is to saunter on the verge of the preternatural; and 
notes of these excursions appear blended with the rest. This 
volume, however, contains less than the American Note-Books of 
those peculiar studies and meditations that made the materials of 
his romances, and have come to be regarded as characterizing the 
man. 

Mr. Hawthorne has his family with him in this residence in 
England; and especially pleasant is the showing of the domestic 
relations of this Bohemian household. The boy “J.” is the almost 
constant companion of his father in these saunterings; and avery 
pleasant equality of companionship seems to exist between them. 


The Habitations of Man in all Ages. By Eugene Viollet-le-Duc. 
Translated by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. With numerous 
Illustrations. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. Price 
$5.00. 


A very charming book, and as attractively clothed as becomes so 
good and valuable a work. M. Viollet-le-Duc stands among the 
first of living architects, and his many publications in his science 
are familiar to students. The present volume, which is a com- 
panion to those which the same publishers have issued of the 
Story of a House and Annals of a Fortress, popularizes with 
great success the results of his learning in the various methods of 
domestic architecture in different ages; and the illustrations, 
which represent the dwellings and the methods of construction in 
many periods and lands, add vividness to the clear descriptions. 
In fact, the book commits what a distinguished professor of the 
higher mathematics used to consider the unpardonable sin: it is 
written by an expert for the uninitiated in such a manner as to 
be both intelligible and interesting. With truly French 'vivacity, 
the author saves his work from becoming a mere illustrated 
treatise by interweaving it with dialogue and story. ‘Two beings 
of higher than human intelligence are represented as visiting the 
earth at occasional and remote periods, to study the advances of 
humanity; the one, Epergos, representing the progressive, and the 
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other, Doxius, the conservative spirit. The former, at each of his 
visits, drops a few suggestions, which, despite the opposition of 
his obstructive neighbor, become fruitful in the minds into which 
they fall, and so a new order of architecture is born. The char- 
acteristics of each style are traced, proceeding from the primitive 
Aryans, through China, India, Egypt, Assyria, the ancient and 
the later Greeks and Romans, Asia, the old Armenian races and 
Scandinavia, Christian Gaul, the Saracens, Feudalism, and the 
Renaissance. The result is a most animated outline of the pedi- 
gree, as it may be called, of architecture, the traces which earlier 
and simpler periods have left in the methods of construction of 
more artificial times; and also a clear conception of the adaptation 
of means to ends in these constructions, according to climate, 
materials, and the habits of the builders. 


The Hearth-Stone. Thoughts upon Home-Life in our Cities. 
By Samuel Osgood, D. D., LL.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1876. Price $1.50. 


To many readers, the thoughts in this volume will have a kindly 
familiarity, as they meet in the new and enlarged edition chap- 
ters which were long ago full of good suggestion to them; but 
they will welcome them the more, as friends. The problem of 
city-life is one of the gravest which our new America has to deal 
with, —how to adjust the old duties and fidelities of home and 
work to the complications of modern life, how to keep the 
sanctities of the home, and the beauty of the Divine relations of 
human life in it, amid the temptations and the rushing whirl of 
life in our large cities. Dr. Osgood has had occasion, in his 
many years of pastoral duty and professional observation in the 
metropolis of our country, to study the difficulties, and to realize 
the full gravity of the problem. The twenty-one chapters of this 
volume on Home-Life in Our Cities deal with the topics which 
concern it most nearly,—the ideal of womanhood, the various 
relations of parents and children, masters and servants, the sum- 
mer life, and the Church in the home. These and kindred 
themes are treated with the kindly and wise spirit, with the 
breadth of culture, and the catholicity of Christianity, which are 
familiar to every reader of this Review in the writings of Dr. 
Osgood. The closing chapter on “One Hundred Years of House- 
keeping,” which is added to the volume for the first time 


wi , gathers 
up the religious lessons of this Centennial year. 


The volume has 
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a gracious and needed ministry to do, and should meet with 
cordial welcome from thoughtful readers, who will lay its relig- 
ious lessons to heart. Our friend, the author, closes his preface 
with these words :— 


He sends it out with grateful remembrances of cherished friends, and 
modest hopes of some good influence still from these honest and unpre- 
tending words which recall the experiences of his long pastoral service in 
connection with the thoughts and studies of his present comparative 
retirement. God’s blessing rest upon the whole circle alike of the old 
times and the new. 


The blessing is echoed back to him from the company who 
recognize no estrangement in the change of church relations, and 
from the many who must gather the good influence which he 
desires from the pages which breathe it abundantly. 


Gen. Sullivan not a Pensioner of Luzerne. (With the Report 
of the New Hampshire Historical Society, vindicating him 
from the charge made by George Bancroft.) Second Edition. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1875. Price 25 cents. 


Any one who has read the tenth volume of Bancroft’s History, 
and noticed its charge against Gen. Sullivan, should carefully 
peruse this pamphlet. Gen. Sullivan secured the confidence of 
the men of his own generation, held with honor the highest mili- 
tary and civic positions, and went down to his grave beloved and 
respected. The pure reputation of such a man is a national pos- 
session. It should not be attacked except upon the most clear 
and positive evidence that it is undeserved. The defect of Mr. 
Bancroft as an historian is, that he does not seem to recognize 
the justice of a rule of this sort, and does not act upon it. Nota- 
bly was this true when he accused, upon very insufficient evidence, 
Gen. Greene of holding the office of Quartermaster-General in the 
Revolutionary Army from selfish considerations. The charge 
against Gen. Sullivan is, that for the sum of sixty-eight and four- 
sevenths guineas, received from the French minister, Luzerne— 
nominally, at any rate as a loan, and, for anything which appears 
to: the contrary, really as such,—he entered the pay of France, 
and while in Congress sacrificed, for this reason, the interests and 
rights of his constituents. The proof of this amazing charge, so 
far as it has been submitted, is found in a letter of Luzerne to 
Vergennes. In that letter are one or two doubtful expressions, 
which carelessly read or interpreted by a suspicious mind might 
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produce an unfavorable impression. But, on the other hand, they 
are perfectly consistent with the idea of Gen. Sullivan’s absolute 
integrity. Indeed, carefully read, they leave no other impression 
on the mind. We agree with the descendants of Gen. Sullivan, 
and with the New Hampshire Historical Society, that it is to the 
last degree improbable that such a man sold himself, and for such 
a paltry sum. Unless there is other and more decisive proof, the 
charges ought never to have been made. No man, however high 
his literary position, is justified, for light reasons, in dimming the 
lustre of the nation’s jewels. G. R. 


Foot-Notes ; or, Walking as a Fine Art. By Alfred Barron. 

Wallingford, Conn. 

We cannot accept the hint of the author of this book that he 
has been shadowed in his walks by the spirit of Thoreau, unless, 
indeed, that shrewd and racy intellect —as would seem in many 
other cases to be true—had suffered some impairment by the 
change of worlds. The falling off, however, while marked, 
is not so entire as is usual in such cases of returning notables; 
for we have here a very readable book, freshly written, with 
sensible and occasionally profound remarks on many topics, 
which one needs to do more than walk to understand, show- 
ing a keen eye for some classes of facts in both animal and 
human as well as inanimate nature, and to tolerate the abom- 
inable pun of his own preface,—a persistent and exaggerated 
“T” both in its style and substance. Beyond the obvious sugges- 
tion of Thoreau, we seem to find heré a flavor of the less mascu- 
line and more fantastic talent of Ik. Marvel, and a certain dry 
and whimsical humor whose quality is partly unlike either. The 


occasional lapses into verse are melancholy instances of misdi- 
rected effort. 


Revolutionary Times. Sketches of our Country, its People, and 
their Ways, One Hundred Years Ago. By Edward Abbott. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. Price $1.00. 


A Paragraph History of the American Revolution. By Edward 
Abbott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. Price 50 cents. 


These are capital books. Mr. Abbott has the art of condensing 


information without boiling away its life; there is not a waste 
word in his pages 


iS pages, and the two small pocket-volumes, taken 
together, will give their readers more knowledge than one in 


many thousands possesses. They are indispensable reading for 
this Centennial year. 


\ 
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The Sylwan Year. Leaves from the Note-Book of Raoul Dubois. 
And The Unknown River. An Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery. 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price 
$2.00. 


Mr. Hamerton’s double gift, with pencil and with pen, has made 
him hosts of friends on this side of the Atlantic, and his publish- 
ers have done a kindly service in bringing together in one these 
two books in uniform shape with his Jntellectwal Life, and his 
recently published Arownd My House. The larger editions of 
The Sylwan Year and of The Unknown River are charming 
indeed, with the etchings which enrich them; but we have some- 
times felt, in reading them, that we should be almost better content 
with exactly what is now given us, —the letter-press alone. Our 
author is a rare artist in words, and paints scenery and character 
with most delicate and sympathetic touch. He has also another 
gift almost unique among Englishmen, —that of thoroughly enter- 
ing into the life and thought of a foreign nation. No such insight 
into French country life, so far as our knowledge extends, is 
opened in English literature, as in Hamerton’s writings. Every 
one who has read one of his books is sure to read all the rest; 
and if there are any among our readers who have still to begin 
that pleasure, they will find their most agreeable companion for 
many a day in the descriptions by his imaginary hero, Raoul 
Dubois, of the changes of tree and flower through a twelve- 
month in the heart of a French rural estate, and in those which 
describe the author’s adventures in a paper canoe upon the River 
Arroux, whose scenery he has illustrated in the costlier edition 
with lovely etchings, but which he has etched in the prose 
descriptions of these pages so vividly that no one can fail to 
delight in them. 

The capital likeness of Mr. Hamerton which is prefixed to this 
volume will make him a still more friendly presence to many 
readers. 

The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Foundation 
of the First Religious Society of Newburyport, originally the 
Third Parish of Newbury, celebrated October 20, 1875. New- 
buryport: W. H. Huse & Co. 

The proverbial dulness of antiquarian matters is quite falsified 
by this very interesting pamphlet, which contains, besides the 
thorough, instructive, and piquant oration by Amos Noyes, Esq., 
of the parish, a full account of the social festivities later in the 

15 
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day, and a genealogy of the Lowell family. Although one of 
the younger sisters in the company of old Massachusetts churches, 
the Newburyport society was right in thinking that a century and 
a half of life made a birthday worth celebrating; and the history 
is well worth telling, and found a chronicler who could tell it. 
In his entire sympathy with the “left wing” of Unitarianism, 
however, it seems to us that the orator is led into a depreciatory ~ 
tone toward the former ministers of the parish who held different 
views, which constitutes a blemish on what would otherwise have 
been characterized by the real historical spirit. We are glad to 
see that in one point the Rev. Mr. May (whose closing ministry at 
Newburyport was happily not ended at the time of this festivity) 
supplemented an omission of the oration, in his after-dinner 
allusion to the labors of the Rev. Thomas B. Fox in the Sunday- 
school cause. It should be put on record, and the Newburyport 
society will with reason take special pride in the fact, that Mr. 
Fox is entitled to the honor of having been one of the chief 
pioneers in the methods and appliances of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, and that schools of all denominations through this country 
are now using, in ignorance of his connection with them, methods, 
on which, if there were a patent law for ideas, Mr. Fox would be 
receiving a handsome royalty. 


The Silent House. By KE. P. Tenney. Boston: Congregational 
Publishing Society, Beacon Street. Price $1.00. 


This little volume of Meditations upon Death and Eternity is 
full of interest. The theme, which in the hand of an ordinary 
writer would become commonplace, if not tedious, is as fresh and 
suggestive when touched by Mr. Tenney’s pen, as if no one had 
ever written upon it before. Our forefathers were in the habit of 
having in their scanty libraries books which presented these 
solemn subjects often in very distressing ways, but. still with 
religious power, and undoubtedly to edification. In his preface, 
Mr. Tenney alludes especially to the famous Meditations on Death, 
by Drelincourt, which DeFoe’s ghost-story helped mightily into 
circulation. In the vein which the old authors worked, but with a 
more modern spirit, full of the sense of the solemnity of the end 
and the hereafter, but with a more wholesome sense of the uses to 
which this life may be put, the Silent House opens five chapters 
entitled : Building in the Dust,” “Near Home,” “The Dark Days,” 
“Searching for Light,” “The Light.” Mr. Tenney is an “ortho- 
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dox” clergyman, and his book (as any true man’s must be) is 
colored by his doctrine; but not so that any Christian reader may 
not be edified and strengthened by it. His hope is well founded, 
“that these pages may be of service as a hand-book to those who 
are constantly called to the bedside of the dying, to minister at 
the burial of the dead, or to remind the living of those events 
which will so soon come to every man.” Their comforting lesson 
is well summed up in the closing sentence: “Our Christian faith 
writes the word ‘Life’ in the place of ‘Death.’ ” 


Tholuch’s Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 
German by Robert Menzies, D.D. Second Edition. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This is a rare book which has already been precious to many 
Christian hearts in the languages of Germany, France, Denmark, 
and Sweden. We have it now in our own tongue. The preface 
bespeaks our sympathy for the writer, apart from his reputation 
as a Biblical scholar and preacher. These devotional exercises 
were prepared in long winter hours of ill-health, when Prof, 
Tholuck was deprived of the use of his eyes. They are fragrant 
with the flowers of resignation, self-sacrifice, and aspiration. 
Each chapter is headed with a verse of Scripture and a few lines 
of poetry. Then come the devotional thoughts, closing often 
with another poetic contribution. These thoughts are not frag- 
mentary. They should not be read in a hurry. They are the 
expression of the profoundest religious emotions and wants of the 
writer, direct, pointed, and original, and cannot fail to meet the 
needs of Christian believers among us. When we recall the 
many Unitarian and Orthodox young men in America who have 
sat at the feet of the venerable Tholuck in Halle, we are sure this 
work has already been cordially received. Mgr ake 
The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 

With numerous Illustrations. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

1876. Centennial Edition. Price $1.00. 


The beloved poet of New England is here brought within the 
reach of even the poorest reader, in a complete edition of all his 
poems, clear in type, though double-columned, fair in form, and 
with pleasing illustrations. It is a wonder of cheapness, and will 
be found a travelling companion in many a summer wanderer’s 
trunk. May the time be far distant when the last complete 
edition of our sweet, pure singer shall be seen. 
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Poetry for Home and School. Selected and arranged by Anna 
C. ote and Ida M. Eliot. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1876. Price $1.75. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co. 


The names of the accomplished and successful teachers who 
have compiled this choice volume warrant its excellence. It is an 
admirable collection, of which if a child should learn every word, 
memory would become indeed a treasure-house of only things 
worth remembering; and the arrangement, progressing from the 
poems fitted to a young child’s intelligence to those for maturer 
years, is excellent. The oversight must be accidental by which 
the authors have taken the same name for their collection which 
Mrs. Lowell made her own, twenty-five years ago; but it is to be 
regretted. The book itself will be found a friendly companion of 
travel and leisure by those who wish to have their chosen poet- 
ical favorites in a compact and attractive form. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. Four Books by Thomas & Kempis. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., 
F.R.S. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1876. 


The ever fresh and immortal Jmitation here adds another to 
its already uncounted editions, — more than have been published 
of any other book save the Scriptures alone. The form ig con- 
venient, compact, and handsome; there is a good Index, and the 
introduction by the author of the popular Life of Christ is not 
out of place even in this golden book, being an excellent lecture 
given in London last year in a course of sermons by distinguished 
preachers on “Companions of the Devout Life.” 


Recent Theological German Literature. 


1. From Prague comes a work by Alfred Ludwig on the Veda, 
small in size, but full of matter, die philosophischen und religioesen 
Anschauungen des Veda in ihrer Entwickelung. He exalts the 
Hindu Epic as one of the rare works which belong to all times 
and peoples. He treats it in four divisions: 1. The Veda in 
general, 2. Its view of the Creation, the World, and Man. 
3. The beginnings of the Vedantic philosophy. 4. Its 
theology, its doctrine of the gods, and their world. 

2. Ernest von Bunsen, in an oct 
point out the coincidence and rese 
the various Pa 


proper 


avo of 150 pages, essays to 
mblance of the Hebrew with 
gan reckonings and dates. The title of his book 
is biblische Gleichzeitigketten oder ueberstimmende Zeitrechnung 
bet Babylonien, Assyrern, Aegyptern, und Hebracern. English 
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readers of the works of Rawlinson and Smith, and the articles 
of Sayce, are already familiar with the facts here collected. It is 
not often that the Germans borrow from England this kind of 
learning. 

3. The most concise notice of the book of Herr Albrecht 
Werfer on the Hebrew Poetry (dis Poesie der Bibel), is that it 
is solid, learned, and conscientious. That it supersedes other 
books on that large and inspiring theme, or that it is the work of 
a poet, is more than one dares to aflirm. 

4, Kuenen, the Dutch professor, is one of the oracles whose 
word to many disciples is as law and Gospel. The first part of 
his last work de profeten on der Israel, just published, repeats 
and enlarges what he says about the prophets in his earlier work 
on the Religion of Israel. THe gives the prophets a certain inspi- 
ration, not measuring, however, the amount of judgment and 
thought in their utterances; discusses the unfulfilled prophesies, 
the messianic meaning of the prophetic words, what they say of 
the Jewish fate and of the heathen disaster. He compares the 
Hebrew prophets with the Jewish Rischi. 

5. A more special work on messianic prophecies (die messian- 
ische Weissagung), is that of Edouard Riehm, in three parts: 
1. The origin of prophecy. 2. Its relation to its own time and 
condition. 38. Its relation to the future time. He finds some 
references to a Christ in the distance. The criticism of the 
record is not altogether scientific, nor are the difficulties removed. 

6. Another book on the same subject is that of Dr. E. Mueller, 
Parallelen zu den Messianischen Weissagungen und Typen des 
Altes Testaments aus dem hellenischen Alterthun, an attempt to 
identify Greek predictions with Hebrew, only moderately suc- 
cessful. The Greeks had no such Messiah in their hope as the 
Hebrews had, and the verbal similarities mislead. Such attempts 
are ingenious, but not convincing. 7 

7. Herr M. Kulischer, not daunted by so many failures, enters 
the field with another life of Jesus, Leben Jesu. It is a volume 
of moderate size, and does not tax patience severely. It will 
make no sensation, though it is a better book, probably, than some 
lives of Jesus by American writers which have “sold largely.” 

8. In spite of the endorsement of Popes and Councils, scholars 
question the trustworthiness of the Saint of Bethlehem as an 
interpreter of the Hebrew Scripture. Dr. Wilhelm Nowack pub- 
lishes a small volume of 60 pages (die Bedeutung des Hierony- 
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mus fiir die alttestamentriche Textkritik), in which careful exam- 
ination seems to show that the Septuagint and the Targums were 
called in to supply Jerome’s imperfect understanding of the 
Hebrew, and that he was biassed by the hints and prejudices of 
his Jewish teacher. The Holy Spirit often blundered in speaking 
by the mouth of the passionate monk. 

9. Felix Dahn, the well-known poet, song-writer, antiquary, 
dramatist, and general scholar, has brought out the first volume of 
a historical romance, of an epoch not often selected for this kind 
of writing. The scene is laid in the beginning of the Dark Ages, 
when the Goths were marauding in Italy, and sacking its cities. 
Diligent use of libraries gives the writer rich material. Hin 
Kampf am Rom is the title. 

10. And in the account of Tyre as Herr Hanz Prulz gives it in 
his Altes Phoenizien, there is not only antiquarian lore of ancient 
Tyre, but interesting detail of Tyre as the Crusaders saw it, and 
of its relation to the Venetian Republic. Tyre had its Church 
of St. Mark, almost as grand as those of Alexandria and Venice. 

11. Arabic as well as Christian sources, in manuscript as well 
as in print, have been drawn upon in the matter of Dr. Ixlimpe’s 
learned monograph, die Quellen zur Geschichte des vierten Kreuz- 
zuges. He rouses curiosity to learn more of these strange relig- 
ious insanities, 

12. A “night-piece of the fourteenth century” is what Richard 
Reinhard calls his short story der Tanz zum Tode. This is not a 
tale of the grotesque “Dance of Death” as it is painted on walls 
and bridges in Switzerland, but of the horrid burning of some 
poor Jews in Nordhausen in the year 1349, on the charge that 
they had brought in the black death by poisoning the wells in 
that city. The persecutors do not seem to have considered that 
the Jews were exposing their own lives in poisoning the water as 
well as in remaining to, brave the plague. 

13. Everything about Martin Luther is interesting, and on this 
principle we may welcome the small and curious book of Jodokus 
Trutfetter, who was Luther’s teacher in Eisenach. 

14. Another humanist of the sixteenth century comes’ out in 
the person of the Kast Frieslander, Wilhelm Grapheus, whose 
patriotie Latin ode, written in 1557, has been translated byeDri i: 
Babucke, with a life of the scholar in an Introduction, He calls 
his hero ein Lehrer aus dem Reformationszettalter. 

15. An admirable work hag been done by Herr E, Kantzsch, 
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and Herr A. Socin, in their exposure of the impositions of Shapira 
in his collections of pottery and inscriptions which the Russian 
government was cheated into buying (die Aechtheit der Moabitis- 
chen Altherthuemer geprueft). Socin points out the lies in the 
story of their discovery, and Kantzsch shows the imposition from 
an examination of the articles. 

16. Dr. von Schulte, an eminent Old Catholic, in a sharp tract 
(Der Celibatsewang und dessen Aufhebung gewuerdigt), thinks 
that the time has come to establish in the West the rule of the 
Greek Church, and allow priests to be married. Celibacy was not 
the original rule of the Church. 

17. From the Danish of Bishop Martensen, Herr T. Joergensen 
translates a work which has made some sensation, Soctalismus 
und Christenthum. The bishop, of course, takes the Christian 
side, which is the side of unity and of mutual responsibility. 
Socialism, as he views it, in spite of its pretences, leads to individ- 
ualism, separates men, and is a system of selfishness. 

18. Can man be religious without God? Dr. Julius Dubois 
says yes! and thinks that he has proved it in his book, Das Leben 
ohne Gott, Untersuchungen weber den ethischen Gehalt des 
Atheismus. Atheism, he thinks, is more reverent than theism, 
more consistent, more comforting. Unbelievers are hypocritical 
when they use the word “ God,” or seem to allow his being. 

19. The Germans are troubled, as we are, about the right 
method of Protestant worship. Herr Emil Zittel thinks it a great 
question “of the time” as well as of dispute (der Protestantische 
Gottesdienst in unserer Zeit). He insists that preaching is the 
most important thing, the sermon is more than the song, and that 
the congregation ought to sing and take part in the worship. 
The Church is responsible if the congregations fall off. He does 
not like Gothic architecture for Protestant churches. 

20. And Herr von der Goltz tries to show how a cultivated 
man may be devout, and how to reconcile learning with reverence, 
He answers the cavil that Christianity is hostile to human learn- 
ing. Bildung und Heiligung is the musical title of his sermon. 

21. Dream life, what is it? Johann Volkelt explains it in his 
book, die Traumphantasie, discussing the nature of dreams, their 
connection with bodily and spiritual states, and their value as 
revealing facts; and classifies dreams in a rather fantastic style. 
His book has fewer instances than the work of the Frenchman, 


Maury. 
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Poems by Christina Rossetti. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 


Transcendentalism in New England. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 
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The Public School Question as Understood by a Catholic American Citi- 
zen, and by a Liberal American Citizen. Two Lectures before the Free 
Religious Association, Horticultural Hall, Boston, by Bishop MeQuaid, 
and Francis E. Abbot. Boston: Published by the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, No. 1 Tremont Place. 1876. 


Memorial Services to the late Rey. Samuel Bache, of Birmingham, Eng- 
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iam Brown. 
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Manning Hodges, Cambridge. 
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UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA.* 


In this centenary year of the republic, historical interest 
is on all sides awakened. Every one is inquiring of the 
former time, and there is almost, as among the Oriental 
peoples, a worship of ancestors. The fragments of ancient 
days are gathered up, the attics of the old houses are ran- 
sacked; faded dresses, which were once the pride of the 
almost forgotten dead, are brought out from their drawers 
and their dust; and the heroic time of the land is restored 
to the ear and the eye, as far as it can be by word or symbol. 
The history of everything is asked for, — of States, of cities, 
of villages, of schools, of families, of churches, of that which 
has been here from the beginning, and of that which began 
within the memory of men not old. Genealogies are in 
special favor, and pious feeling turns almost with enthusiasm 
to the deciphering of wills, and deeds, and parish records, 
and grave-stone epitaphs. The upstarts are glad in tracing 


* A Centennial Essay read at the Annual Meeting of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, at Louisville, Kentucky, May 12, 1876, by Charles H. Brigham. 
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their pedigree to some ancient house with the boast of 
blazonry and the tradition of valor. What stacks and tons 
of this historic lore will be massed in the National Exposi- 
tion, to amaze the bewildered visitor! How many feeble 
things will take on sudden importance, as they come into 
line with great things in the restoration of the past. The 
descendants of the humble soldier will claim a place with the 
descendants of the famous general. The name of the drum- 
mer-boy of the Revolution will be as sacred for his children 
as the name of the chief who led the hosts in suffering and 
in victory. : 

On this ground, perhaps, Unitarians may be justified in 
making up now the record of their sect in the century which 
has been fairly rounded. They cannot certainly claim to be 
a century old as a distinct and acknowledged religious body. 
A hundred years ago there was not in all the American land 
a church which called itself Unitarian, or even one that was 
stigmatized as such, while it kept another name. There had 
been Unitarians in foreign lands—England and Holland 
and Germany and Switzerland —long before this time; the 
name as a badge and a reproach was not unknown; but in 
this country it had not been announced as the sign of any 
society or sect. There were no Unitarian chaplains in the 
army of the Revolution. What we can find of Unitarianism 
in America before the year 1800 is, so to speak, prehistoric, 
— antecedent to the organic life of the sect, only the embryo, 
of which no one then could recognize the future shape, or 
what it was destined to become. There was a potential 
Unitarianism in the longings, the tendencies, the inquiries, 
the chance utterances of individuals in many places, but this 
was rather in the optative than in the indicative mood, an 
asking for something rather than a declaration of anything 
clearly understood or settled. There was not enough Uni- 
tarianism in the land when the wise men uttered at Phila- 
delphia their grave decree of freedom for the land to awaken 
any alarm from that quarter, to make even a cloud in the 
sky. At most, it was only a hazy nebula, with no dismal 


portent. The few freethinkers in the pulpit were, happily, 
the most outspoken patriots. 
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Yet the history of Unitarianism organized is long enough 
in the land to make it a positive institution, and not merely 
an uncertain experiment. It attained its majority long ago ; 
and some say sadly that it is dropping into its decrepitude. 
The first generation of Unitarians are nearly all dead; and 
to the present generation the sect is as ancient as if it were 
a legacy of the Puritans or the Pilgrims. In New England 
it seems to be really such, as so many of the Puritan and 
Pilgrim churches are reckoned in the Unitarian list. The 
present members have no wish to mark the division; nor 
indeed, can they tell where to draw the line which separates 
the church of the nineteenth from the church of the seven- 
teenth century in these ancient foundations. As in the 
present Church the ancient covenant is so often retained, 
they would fain believe that the ancient Church, Congrega- 
tional, Independent, Free, was really Unitarian as much as the 
present Church, which has its place in the Unitarian “ Year 
Book.” Setting this aside, and allowing that the Unita- 
rian sect comes after the time when Henry Ware was brought 
to Harvard College as Professor of Divinity, and when Park 
Street Church was built in Boston, the Unitarian proper life 
is nearly that allotted properly to mortal man, and there is 
no one remaining of clear intellect who can tell exactly from 
his memory when the sect began to be. 

And when we look at Unitarianism as it is in organized 
form, as a sect among other sects, the first and the inevitable 
impression is that it has made very slow progress and gain. It 
is still, as compared with the other sects in the land, a very 
small religious body. It has not kept pace anywhere with 
the increase of population or of wealth or of enterprise. It 
is not now in the land where it ought to be, or where the fathers 
hoped and believed that it would be on the one hundredth 
birth-day of the Republic. Even in New England, where it 
has the heritage of so many of the ancient Calvinist churches, 
it has absolutely not made great gains in fifty years, and has 
relatively made no gains. The proportion of Unitarian to 
Orthodox Congregational churches is less in Massachusetts to- 
day than it was when the American Unitarian Association 
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came into being, and almost insignificant, when the increase of 
other orthodox bodies, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, Catholic, 
are brought into the reckoning. Numerically, the favorite son 
of the house is now only as Benjamin among the tribes,— 
only illustrates what the Prophet Micah says of Bethlehem 
Ephratah, “little among the thousands of Judah.” There are 
parts of the land where Unitarianism is not known at all,— 
has never been heard of, either in its writings, or by the word 
of its preachers; where it has never had a church, or a mis- 
sionary, or a message, or given any sign of existence; where, 
if the word means anything, it is only a vague bugbear, the 
name of something very bad. There are many flourishing 
cities of the second class, in which no attempt has been made 
to bring this gospel to the hearing of the people, cities in 
which all the principal sects have their tabernacles and their 
preachers. We might almost say that the whole Southern 
land has been left unvisited by the heralds of the Unitarian 
faith; all the churches that are or have been established 
there may be counted upon the fingers. In many parts of the 
West, the same statement is true. Two-thirds, at least, of 
all the Unitarian churches are in New England, and most of 
these in the single State of Massachusetts. One of the popu- 
lous, wealthy, industrious New England States has only a 
single small Unitarian church which continues to live, and 
two other of the New England States have each not more 
than four or five churches. 

Worse than this, too, Unitarianism has to show an unfor- 
tunate and disproportioned record of dead societies; of 
church-buildings newly built, yet fatally closed, or sold 
to other sects; of abortive enterprises, some of which died 
almost as soon as they were born, while others could only 
linger on for a few years by much nursing, but had no 
inner strength. Even some which seemed to be strongest 
and most promising, over which there was much jubilant 
prophecy, have waned as sadly as the rest. When one 
scrutinizes the list of churches in the Unitarian “Year 
Book,” he finds the names of nota few in which the 
organizations have disappeared, and of some in which the 
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organization disappeared so long ago that men have for- 
gotten that it was ever there;—Windsor in Vermont, for 
instance. The small list must be made still smaller as the 
dead are separated from the living. No sect in the land, in 
proportion to its numbers, has probably so humiliating a tale 
of unsuccessful enterprises, of effort wasted and money spent, 
with nothing apparently to show forit. The “ vital statis- 
tics” of Unitarianism are not encouraging. The great cities 
do not seem to be any healthier for this faith than the small 
villages. Itisthe pleasing privilege of orthodox critics, who 
measure success by numbers, to show how many Unitarian 
churches in Boston have been sold to the Roman Catholics; 
how there are fewer Unitarian worshippers in New York 
city than there were thirty years ago, while the population 
has threefold multiplied; how three attempts have failed in 
Albany; how the two churches in Cincinnati are now only 
one; and how there is only Boston in all the cities of the 
land which has more than four Unitarian churches, most of the 
cities having only a single church, if they have any. This, 
surely, does not look like a record of progress. It is painfully 
meagre when it is compared with the record of the other 
bodies, some of which began later their work of evangelizing. 
Unitarianism has almost been driven out of the field in places 
where it was a pioneer. It has always been a small ecclesi- 
astical body, absolutely small, relatively small, and it is now 
relatively smaller than ever. . This is the fact which no san- 
guine hope, no vehemence of denial, no voluntary blindness, 
can displace or disprove. There may be a better time coming, 
there may be a kingdom at hand for the Unitarian church ; 
an effulgent day may break upon the darkness; the glowing 
visions of those who see what they wish to see may be real- 
ized; but the history cannot be reversed, and it is simple, 
undeniable truth, that the history of the Unitarian body in 
this country in the last one hundred years does not verify 
what was confidently predicted concerning it, and what it 
ought to have gained in visible growth, from the hopes, the 
prayers, the labors, and the sacrifices of those who have been 
its adherents. Good reasons may be given for this slow 
growth, but those reasons will not change the fact. 
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And another fact of Unitarianism, equally clear, equally 
unquestionable, equally vexatious to a great many souls 
which love the truth and cling to it, is that it is still, as it 
always has been, a heresy, a sect outside of the proper Chris- 
tian pale, antagonist in its attitude, not admitted within the 
Christian gate. It was so at first, when by its voluntary ac- 
tion it went outside ; and it has never been allowed to come 
back, directly or indirectly. After all that it has done to 
prove that it is a religious body, a church in many things 
like the other churches, it is still supposed to be, and still 
feels itself compelled to be, a foe to the evangelical religious 
bodies. Some of its ministers may be exempt from the gen- 
eral ban, —men of genius, of culture, of gifts in the pulpit 
or the lecture-room, brave reformers, or men of saintly char- 
acters and noble lives; but these exceptional men have not 
vindicated the place of the faith itself, or given it general 
honor as a form of the Lord’s ministry. It is misunderstood 
still, by intelligent men as well as by the multitude, notwith- 
standing all the protests, and the manifestoes which have 
given such clear sound and such strong testimony. The 
Yezidis of Persia have been shown not only by their own 
priests, but by impartial observers, to be real worshippers of 
God, to be as truly religious as the Moslem or the Christian 
sects. Yet their worship is still denounced as “ Devil-wor- 
ship,” and that is treated as their characteristic. Is it not as 
true that the Unitarian faith, after all that it, has shown, all 
that it has said, all the apologies that have been made for it 
by candid men of other faiths, is still treated by the churches 
around as a “ Doctrine of Devils,” denying the Gospel, and 
upholding blasphemies? No matter how close some of the 
evangelical sects may really come to the Unitarian opinion, 
even to the Unitarian statement, they-still hold the name in dis- 
like, in suspicion, almost in abhorrence, and hasten to disavow 
sympathy with it. It has been joined always with the names 
of heresies which the Church has condemned; and where it 
has not been the synonym of “infidel,” “ atheist,” “ deist,”’ 
of those who have little or no faith in anything divine, has 
been used to mean the same thing as Arian, Socinian, Pela- 
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gian, Arminian, Sabellian,— epithets to the ears of the igno- 
rant about as bad as the name of atheist. Unitarianism is a 
sect without allies in the distinctively Christian sects around 
it, and without much efficient alliance and sympathy from 
other sects which are also not accepted as Christian. All 
the religious recognition that it has had from the larger sects 
has been given as a special favor, for special occasions, and 
not as a principle or as a precedent. It has never had more 
than toleration. It may ask, and may sometimes get, others 
to come into its “ Christian Union,” but they will not ask it 
to their “Christian Association,” or allow it there any right or 
privilege. All the work done for humanity, for knowledge, 
for the public weal, for the intelligence and purification of 
the land in the last century, by Unitarian men and women in 
high places or low places, has not yet changed the attitude 
of the Unitarian body toward other sects, or theirs towards 
this body. Still there is a gulf fixed between, and however 
kindly they may look upon each other, no bridge has been 
built for free passing and repassing in the hostile camps, and 
they have not embraced as brothers. 

A third fact equally indisputable, and more encouraging, 
is that Unitarianism has had in this country an influence far 
greater than its numerical strength would seem to give to it. In 
spite of its equivocal fame, in spite of its exclusion from 
Christian privilege, in spite of the neglect and the misunder- 
standing, it has, and has had from the beginning, a very large 
influence in modifying the opinions, the spirit and the conduct 
of men. It has always been socially respectable, even for- 
midable, from the intelligence, the scholarship, the worldly 
position, the high character of those who have been its con- 
fessors. It may have been shunned and abhorred, but it has 
never been despised, has never had a mean place. Even 
when it has seemed weak and disheartened, it has kept a kind 
of dignity, which has not been ridiculed. Much of its claim 
has been allowed, and it has been envied in many things by 
sects apparently more prosperous. Of secular recognition, it 
has had all that it could ask for,and more than it could expect. 
Its adherents have filled places of honor and trust, have been 
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chosen to make the laws and to administer them, to rule in 
the city, the State, and the nation, to speak and preside in 
the assemblies, to instruct in the colleges and schools, to care 
for the great concerns of the community. It has had voice 
in the secular journals, in the literature, the books, the gen- 
eral teaching of the country, far beyond that of any single 
religious sect; some would say, beyond that of all the other 
sects together. This influence, no doubt, has sometimes been 
overstated, and is not so marked as the enthusiastic make it. 
But making all allowance for overstatement, calling it only 
what men of the other sects confess that it is, it is large 
enough to be reckoned as one of the chief forming influences 
in the land,—a chief factor in our American civilization. It 
may be called arrogance to say this, but it is the truth, never- 
theless. Of the books which every one reads, which are pub- 
lished and re-published, books of history and of thought, of 
prose and of poetry, of science and of criticism, not only have 
the larger number been written by men and women trained 
in Unitarian churches, but these books have in them Unita- 
tarian ideas. They are sought by preference in the libraries; 
they lie on the tables of drawing-rooms ; they make the choice 
gifts of friendship; they are put into the hands of children ; 
they are the omnipresent books, which no frown of spiritual 
dictators, no denunciation, no depreciating voice from the 
religious oracles can put under ban. Socially and spiritually 
Unitarianism has been a great power in the land,— a greater 
power than sects which have counted theit churches by 
myriads, and their confessors by millions. It has gone with 
its welcome influence where its namé is not known, and 
where there is no outward sign of its presence. It has been 
educating all the time the very men who have disclaimed 
sympathy with it, and has been working a silent revolution 
in the antagonist faiths. This comforting conviction is the 
compensation for the slack growth that so many lament, and 
for the exclusion from Christian privilege which has been 
so hard to bear. Those whose hands have been lifted to 
strike have been forced to hear, and they have not forgotten 
the word. And this influence of the faith is not yet spent, 
and shows no sign that it is waning. 
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How did this Unitarianism come into America? How did 
it grow up here? Was it imported from foreign lands, or 
was it a product of the soil? This question of origin has 
special importance in a historical survey. In the old docu- 
ments, the singular remains of what was once a bitter and 
vehement controversy, the charge was freely made that Uni- 
tarianism was the result of a secret plot, that it came in 
‘“privily,” stole in like a night burglar, and with the purpose, 
too, of robbing the churches. That preposterous charge was 
long since abandoned. But there can be no doubt that for a 
long time the progress of the faith was quiet and silent, and 
that a great many who really held Unitarian opinions re- 
frained, from one or another reason, from avowing these. 
Unitarianism did not come up as a sudden revolution, or 
break out all at once. The time of preparation for it was 
long, and the steps of the change in thought were impercepti- 
ble. Causes of the change which are now clearly seen would 
not have been seen, much less acknowledged, eighty years 
ago. The process of growth in the Unitarian reform was as 
gradual and still as all natural processes of growth. The 
violence was on the side of those who wished to put a stop 
to it and break it down when its existence was discovered. 
It did not first manifest itself by aggressive acts, by vocifera- 
tions or loud protests; but these came only where it seemed 
forced to them in self-defence. Comparatively few of the 
earlier Unitarians, of those who lived in the last century, and 
before the body was organized, took any pains to account for 
the change in their opinions. They only knew what they 
liked, and what they did not like. They only knew that 
some doctrines once valid and vigorous were now discredited, 
and seemed to be fading out. 

Yet when we at this distance inquire of the cause of this, 
growth of Unitarian opinion, we can easily detect obvious, 
good, and sufficient reasons for it. In the first place, it was 
the natural reaction from the hard Calvinism of the preceding 
age. It is impossible that such stern, rigid, ungenial, dark 
dogmas as those which were pressed in the painful preach- 
ing of the old New England theology, which forbade the joy 
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of life, laid burden upon the human soul, denied the freedom 
of man, made of God an arbitrary tyrant, and compelled the 
soul to submit to an unintelligible scheme, should not 
awaken disgust and rebellion after a time. The severity of 
the creed prophesied revolt from the creed. Single doc- 
trines not only, but the whole web of doctrines, seemed 
to be a contrivance to bewilder, to entangle, and to fetter 
the human soul. From the very beginning there had 
been a reluctance to admit the harsh statements of the 
Evangelical demonstrators about the fate of infants, the 
doom of the impenitent, the small number of the elect, and 
the transmission of the sin of Adam. The stifling of these 
doubts did not destroy them. The really most efficient cause 
of the Unitarian movement in this country was the tone of 
the preaching in New England pulpits in the early years of 
the eighteenth century, the domineering dictation of the 
theology of Edwards and his school, brought to its highest 
point in the revival excesses of Whitefield and his followers. 
That great religious awakening, which seemed to be a new 
revelation of the power of God, was really a movement of 
the Divine Spirit in an unexpected way. As in all similar 
movements, the issue and residue were in something which 
the preachers did not ask for or wish for. 

But another practical cause of the change from strict to 
liberal theology was the evident failure of the Calvinist doc- 
trines to save the community from vice, and to bring a high 
style of righteous life and character. The stricter orthodoxy 
did not go accompanied with a purer morality. This cause 
of Unitarianism has been acknowledged and lamented by 
orthodox men themselves. Zeal for the faith of the fathers, 
for the form of sound words, was not illustrated in the fruits 
of practical righteousness. Perhaps a different and more 
liberal faith might show no better results; but the strict 
faith had evidently failed to bring these. All through the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, as may be seen in the 
published sermons of the New England preachers, there was 
dissatisfaction with the moral state of the community, and 
complaint that church-members were unfaithful to their 
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vows. Administration of discipline was a principal work of 
the Church, and men of good position were often arraigned 
for shameful vices. The offences which in our time bring 
famous ministers into disgrace were charged upon the minis- 
try one hundred years ago, and eloquent men were dismissed 
with ignominy. The charge that Calvinistic doctrines were 
responsible for these moral delinquencies — for the rioting, 
the Sabbath-breaking, the drunkenness, the profligacy — 
may have been unjust; but this was evident, that the Cal- 
vinism did not prevent these immoralities; that it failed to 
hinder or check them; and that fact weakened its influence, 
and inclined men to a more liberal doctrine. 

A third cause of Unitarianism in New England was the 
increase of liberal culture, especially in Harvard College, the 
earliest and the most prosperous of American colleges. It 
has often been said by bigots, that Harvard College is 
responsible for the infidelity of the land in great measure, 
and that the freethinking, the speculation, the damnable 
heresies which have cursed the land, have mainly come from 
that source of false doctrines Dropping harsh epithets, there 
is a good deal of truth in the general charge. Undoubtedly, 
Harvard College, in the tone of its teaching, in the thought 
of its scholars, in the influence of its general studies, in liter- 
ature and science as well as in theology, was a most impor- 
tant factor in the growth of liberal religious sentiment. ‘The 
eraduates of this college were inclined to the liberal faith even 
while it kept its evangelical name, and was as sound in its or- 
thodoxy as Yale College or Princeton College. The earliest 
Unitarian Reformers, the “ Reformers before the Reformation,” 
as we might call them —such men as Chauncey, and May- 
hew, and Bancroft, and Freeman,—were Harvard graduates, 
and were guided in their active ministry by the bias of their 
time of study. The liberal culture, indeed, of seventy and 
eighty years ago was not very high, judged by the standard 
of the present time. But such as it was, Harvard College 
gave the best of it. Education there was larger, freer, more 
comprehensive, than it was anywhere else in the land, and 
in the societies of the students, new ideas had better chance 
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for a hearing. In the freedom of academic discussion ideas 
found form and voice which were prohibited outside of these 
students’ assemblies. 

Horeign influences, again, have been credited with a large 
share-of the Unitarianism which came into this country at 
the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. These were by no means so great or so important 
as many have supposed, and were probably much less effec- 
tive than some of the other causes. The Unitarians of Eng- 
land had not a copious literature, and their works were not 
much read on this side of the ocean. Nevertheless, they did 
something to modify opinion. Priestley, who was almost a 
martyr, and afterwards became an American by residence, 
had many followers in his physical philosophy, who were 
won also into sympathy with his theological speculations. 
Belsham and Lardner and Theophilus Lindsey were names 
not unknown in America. There was correspondence be- 
tween the cultivated families in New and Old England, in 
which Unitarian ideas were discussed, and much of this was 
repeated in social circles, and gome of it got into print. 
Some of the English emigrants to America at that time, of 
high social position, brought their Unitarianism with them, 
and were not afraid to make it known. Their positive 
opinions assisted to draw out and to adjust the vague feel- 
ings and fancies of those who were dissatisfied with the 
existing systems. When the Unitarian controversy began, 
about seventy years ago, the American defenders of the new 
theology found convenient arguments in what their English 
brethren had written; and they made use of these authori- 
ties. But with all of these, it cannot truthfully be said, that 
in any proper sense Unitarianism in America was the child 
of Unitarianism in England, or that its growth was much 
quickened from that source. 
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American people and enabled them to secure their freedom. 
Gratitude for this service inclined them to sympathy with 
the ideas of the great realm, which at the time of its own 
Revolution had the foremost place in the science and the 
philosophy of Europe. Not ‘a few public men in America 
were fascinated by the political and social ideas of the French 
philosophers, and would almost have made these the creed of 
a party. Even where these speculations seemed to subvert 
public order and the foundations of the State, they had a 
’ certain reasonableness and plausibility which was not with- 
out effect upon the public mind. There can be no doubt 
that these theories in some sense prepared the way for a 
religion of reason, and that the vehement denunciation with 
which they were met in some quarters won good will for 
them in other quarters. The Unitarianism of Jefferson and 
his partisans, perhaps of “Madison, his successor, came very 
much from this source. American travellers in Europe were 
very apt to bring this back with them. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, Montesquieu, and the rest, were prophets of a 
style of thought in America which afterwards took the Uni- 
tarian side in the religious disputes. ‘This was once a 
reproach which the Unitarians had to meet and bear, — that 
their doctrine was a reproduction of French infidelity. In 
its length and breadth, the reproach was a slander; but it 
had, nevertheless, a shade of justification. 

Another assertion, also used as a reproach, was that Uni- 
tarianism was the growth of Arminianism, — was the child 
of that lax and dangerous heresy. In New England, one 
hundred years ago, that latest of the famous heresies was an 
especial bugbear. Methodism had not made the Arminian 
theology tolerable, as it has in our time, and the doctrine of 
the Dutch heretic was as hateful to the guardians of the 
faith as if it had the name of Pelagius, accursed for twelve 
hundred years. Comparatively few who used the term had 
any clear idea of its meaning, or had ever informed them- 
selves of the points of controversy in the Dutch Church one 
hundred and sixty years before. It meant about as much to 
them as Unitarianism means now to many who solemnly pro- 
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nounce it a soul-destroying delusion. But it marked laxity, 
yielding, a milder view of native sin and man’s inability, 
and a less sharp separation of the part of human choice and 
Divine grace in the work of salvation. Arminianism was 
an entering wedge, by which the whole Calvinist scheme 
might hereafter be rent, an opened door for other fatal 
errors. ‘There can be no doubt that this milder view of sal- 
vation had gained a great deal of favor when the Unitarian 
controversy broke out; that many of the preachers in the 
ancient churches adopted this theory and preached it with 
more or less earnestness; that it had advocates in the cler- 
ical associations; and that it had the sympathy of the best 
men and women in the congregations. It was a heresy of 
that amiable kind which brought no severe denunciation upon 
those who indulged it, and seemed not to involve unsound- 
ness upon any fundamental doctrine, and to deny no essential 
of the creed. 

The denials of the doctrine of eternal misery and punish- 
ment, too, had something to do with creating doubts upon 
other points of the creed. Even before John Murray, in 
1770, came out as a special missionary of universal salvation, 
Charles Chauncy in the First Church of Boston had com- 
mitted himself to a doubt that the sinner would be damned 
forever for the misfortune of his nature, and had urged the 
love and mercy of God against the revolting doctrine of an 
endless hell. Once enunciated, the Universalist doctrine 
found continually larger voice; and before the close of the 
century, pastors were ordained in Calvinistic churches with 
the understanding that they would preach the doctrine of 
final redemption, and were sometimes chosen for that very 
reason. ‘The doctrine had more favor, from the fact that its 
strongest champions were also open believers in the Trinity, 
and advocates of the Vicarious Atonement. It appeared 
rather as a new and higher orthodoxy than as a heresy. But 
none the less was it a preparation for heresies upon other 
points. If Universalism traces itg history to those utter- 
ances of orthodox men in the last century, it must take the 
honor or the misfortune, as it may choose, of having aided in 
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the beginnings of the Unitarian Church, with all its varia- 
tions from the ancient creeds. There was a time when Uni- 
tarianism in its turn denied the Universalist doctrine, and 
when those who rejected the Trinity and the Atonement 
were strenuous in their defence of the literal word of Script- 
ure which seems to declare punishment to be never-ending. 
But the fact is that the special heresy was a preparation for 
the general heresy, and the churches in which Universalism 
had been taught for doctrine were the readiest afterward to 
renounce the whole Calvinistic system. 

The change.in the form of secular government, too, had 
something to do with the development of Unitarian ideas. 
The Revolution and the Independence which came from it 
removed a pressure, civil and social, which had kept down 
freedom of thought. Aristocratic government like that of 
New England in the earlier days protected orthodoxy by the 
exclusiveness of its administration. The new order of things 
gave more power to the people and less to the rulers, who 
were rulers in the Church as much as in the State, and were 
in the pulpit, too, as much as in the pews. There was less 
fear now of pains and penalties in following the lead of 
individual thought and speculation. Men dared to say that 
their souls were their own, and to indulge their impulses. 
The emancipation of thought went along with release from 
political tyranny. It came as a logical consequence, and was 
one of the exercises of the newly-found freedom. That 
Declaration of Rights in 1776 was more than an assertion of 
political rights; it covered also the right of private judg- 
ment, and of man to obey his conscience, and to try the 
forms and creeds of religion as much as the forms and creeds 
of political life. The deliverance from bondage was a stimu- 
lant to free inquiry, and it sent the inquirers off into curious 
search, into the by-paths which before had been forbidden 
paths. Under the old régime, the Unitarian movement had 
no chance; the authorities, local and provincial, would have 
suppressed any utterances which might imperil their power 
or weaken their rule. But with the new order of things the 
State seemed to lose control of religion and the creeds, and 
leave the field open to freedom of thought. 
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All these influences —the reaction from Calvinism ; the 
evident practical moral failure of the Calvinistic doctrine ; 
the liberal culture, especially at Harvard College; the books 
and intercourse of English Unitarians; the theories of the 
French philosophers; the wide-spread Arminianism 3 the 
Universalist utterances; and the removal of pressure in the 
change of government —assisted that silent thought by 
which the prevalent theological statements were gradually 
discredited in the minds of intelligent men and women. It 
was a revolt of feeling; and it was a revolt of the intellect. 
The charge that it was suggested by depraved passion, by 
the native wickedness of the human heart, is one of those 
convenient absurdities of explanation which are resorted to, 
when men can find no other way to account for what they | 
do not like. There never was a theological change of opin- 
ion and feeling more natural, more guileless, more free from 
deceit and malice, than this change in New England from 
Calvinism to the Liberal Theology, out of which the Unita- 
rian movement in the country has grown. It was not vin- 
dictive, not the gratification of a wrath long suppressed ; nor 
was it cunning. It was discovered slowly, and in the pas- 
sage of years; in the changed tone of preaching; in the 
softened pictures of retribution; in the gradual dropping of 
harsh phraseology; in the preference of moral to doctrinal | 
themes; in the avoiding of abstruse questions; in the sub- 
stitution of humane sentiment for rigid logic, fortified by 
texts of Scripture; in the new service of song and music in 
the sanctuary. The Unitarianism of the eighteenth century, 
like the Arianism of the fourth century, owed much to the 
harmonies of the very Psalms, which seemed to hold the 
dogmas which it was coming to reject. Rational as it claimed 
to be, the swing and impulse of religious song helped to 
break it from the ancient moorings and send it off upon the 
free voyage of spiritual seeking. 

A little more than fifty years ago, this Unitarianism in 
America was separated into a distinct body, and took its 
place as a sect in the land, with a name, and with societies 
and churches of its own. This sect has never, indeed, in- 
cluded all the Unitarians in the land. There were those in 
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the beginning, eminent ministers, who were Unitarians in 
opinion, who never would take the Unitarian name, refused 
to be called by it, and strongly disapproved of the sectarian 
organization; who held that they were lawfully in the Con- 
gregational body, and preferred to remain in the Church to 
which they were born. But these were comparatively few, 
and for the last half century most of those who have been 
ready to express their sympathy with Unitarian ideas have 
been also willing to take the name; and most have defended 
the name as good, though it may not have expressed the 
whole of their belief. For better or worse, Unitarianism has 
now been organized long enough to be an institution. How 
did it become a sect, and why? The answers to this ques- 
tion are not far to seek. . 

In the first place, it became a sect, through the exclusion, 
the intolerance, and the persecution of those who called it her- 
esy, falsehood, blasphemy, and put it under ban. Unitarians 
were driven out of their father’s house. They could not, of 
course, stay without a home anda shelter. They could not 
live out of doors, and so they had to make a house of their 
own. It was a matter of self-defence and self-preservation ; 
or, at any rate, it seemed so to the wise and conscientious 
men who formed the Unitarian Association. They had 
stayed in the orthodox ranks as long as they could keep 
their self-respect, — much longer than they could stay with 
comfort. They knew that they were regarded as nuisances 
in the orthodox churches,— hindering zeal, perpetuating 
strife, exciting suspicion and fear. They were not willing 
any longer to be treated as intruders and plagues. They 
came together as outcasts seeking society and sympathy. . 
Possibly they were mistaken as to the vehemence of feeling 
against them. Possibly they might have outlived their un- 
popularity if they had stayed where they were, and waited 
for the reaction. But that seemed not likely to come. The 
facts were that they were denounced as traitors to the truth, 
deniers of the Lord, factious men, disorganizers, hypocrites; 
that the pulpits of the orthodox preachers were closed to 
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them; that they were shunned in the clerical gatherings ; 
that where they were too numerous to be cast out, their ortho- 
dox brethren went away from them. ‘These facts could not 
be mistaken, and it was not in human nature to disregard 
such facts. There had been passion enough, misrepresenta- 
tion enough, antipathies and hatreds too long indulged. The 
shortest way, the most Christian way, was to part company, 
and end the long internal strife, which for twenty years had 
been a scandal in the Church, and had disgraced its Christian 
name. Forbearance and patience ceased to be virtues, all 
the more when antagonists wished those whom they could 
not silence or convert to go and leave them. 

Selfdefence seemed to make the sectarian organization 
necessary. But it was also necessary, in order to get a clear 
understanding of the situation, that Unitarians might really 
know where they were, how numerous they were, what was 
their common faith, what their resources, what they had to 
depend upon. Everything seemed to be in confusion. They 
organized themselves to reduce the chaos to order; to find 
what was positive in their position; to be able to state to 
themselves, and to state to the world, what they believed, 
what was their Gospel, what their purpose; to come to the 
knowledge of themselves, to a general self-consciousness. 
The loose and fragmentary utterances of individuals, even 
of wise and learned men, seemed to represent nothing 
These spoke only for themselves. Some general council 
was needed which should bring them together, should draw 
out from their deliberations the affirmations or negations 
on which they could all agree, and so give unity to their 
- voice as well as unity to their action. They united their 
force, to change weakness to strength, and to get the help 
from each other of which they seemed to have been deprived. 
They might be Protestant of the Protestants, pressing to its 
extreme result the duty of private judgment; but they had 
been educated in the Church, which is an association ; they 
had churches of their own, and they saw no better way 
than the way of congociation of these churches, which had 
always been used in the ecclesiastical order, with more or 
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less stringency of discipline and of mutual aid. A sectarian 
association seemed to be the best way of bringing union out 
of division, and gathering the fragments, that nothing should 
be lost. 

Doubtless, too, there was something of rivalry in this move- 
ment for a sect. The leaders, most of whom were young 
men, believed that if their adherents could only be brought 
out and brought together, they could make a formidable 
show, which would command respect, and silence the cavils 
of their adversaries about their insignificance. They be- 
lieved that the show of their numbers and of their earnest- 
ness would win many to their cause who were now halting 
or lukewarm. They had the ambition to set the Unitarian 
thought in as good a position as the Orthodox thought, and 
not to leave it as mere speculation, with no strength behind 
it. They wished to disprove in this way the confident pre- 
diction that the doctrine cast out would soon die out for 
want of nourishment and succor. Opinions seemed to be so 
far advanced, and the intelligence and culture of the uphold- 
ers of the new doctrines so high, that it was believed that 
Unitarians, if they would only assert themselves, might have 
their claim acknowledged and take their rightful place. They 
would show by their organization that they were not to be 
put down; that they had a life of their own, as real and 
vigorous as the life of the ancient Church; that the young 
blood was healthy, and that they could stand and work in 
their providential place. We may allow that there was some 
pride, and perhaps some conceit, a certain defiance, it may be, 
in the organization of the sect, in spite of the protest of the 
humble-minded against any such construction of their pur- 
pose. It was an answer to the taunt, ‘“‘ Let us see what these 
heretics can do for themselves, now that we have sent them 
out into the cold, and withdrawn from them the light of our 
countenance.” 

There was also a propagandist purpose in this organization 
of Unitarianism. The new sect meant to send out its views, 
to enlighten the community, to make converts, to diffuse the 
faith which they prized and professed, to show that their 
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opinions were true, were reasonable, were humane, were 
Christian. It was an organization for the more effectual 
spread of Unitarian opinions, — to make a missionary body. 
It grew out of zeal for the truth. There was no other way 
in which propagandism could become efficient, could do its 
work vigorously and economically. The Unitarians must 
be brought together if they would work aggressively with 
any hope of success. They did not know then so well as 
they know now, how much help to their views the secular 
press could be, how well their auxiliaries in the newspaper 
and the school and the college could work for them. An 
organization seemed to be the most natural and proper 
instrument for the dissemination of their views. The very 
existence of such an organization gave them something, and 
described for them a mission. They were a long time, 
indeed, in coming to the full understanding of their duty 
here, and they allowed their union to be content with doing 
very little when it ought by the wealth and the intelligence 
of its members to have done a great deal. Its large propa- 
gandist work did not begin until the field had been occupied 
by other bodies, and much of its chance was lost. If a bold 
propagandism had been instituted in the beginning of the 
life of the sect, the results might have been more satisfactory. 
But it is not given to many to see far into the future, and 
the missionary work of Unitarianism at the outset was not 
so much behind that of other sects, when the difficulties in 
the way are considered. At any rate, this was an original 
purpose of the sect, and it has never been lost sight of. 
Some of its best work in this kind was done in its earliest 
years. Some of its first tracts were those which have been 
most republished, and which are still called for. If we may 
judge by quality, Unitarianism has no reason to be ashamed 
of the productions of its youth asa sect, of the argument 
and the eloquence which vindicated. and commended its 
truth. 

These were the reasons for the organization of the Unita- 
rian body. It was driven into a union of its own by exclu- 
sion from the older bodies ; it was drawn into it by the need 
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of mutual understanding and efficient action; and it must 
have this for the diffusion of its truth. The organization, 
nevertheless, was limited in its design, never had binding 
authority even upon its own members, much less upon the 
churches which it seemed to represent. Some of the churches 
accepting the name never heeded the call of their central 
body, either for pecuniary or for moral support. Only a 
small part of the men and women in the Unitarian churches 
have taken pains to go to the feasts and solemn meetings of 
the central body, or to inform themselves thoroughly of its 
condition and affairs. The organization gave to the sect 
neither a creed nor a ritual to bring uniformity into the 
worship or into the profession of the Church. No sect ever 
had a less stringent bond of union, a looser hold upon its 
members. They have always had liberty to go and come, 
with no one to question their right, or to impugn their 
motives. Unitarianism has always been more than Congre- 
gationalism,—it has been an ultra Independency. It has 
allowed no interference with the free acts of individual 
churches, and has not ventured to intrude its advice where 
this was not asked for. It has had no standards of doctrine 
or discipline; and to those who associate these with the idea 
of a religious body, Unitarianism seems hardly even to be a 
sect. Even for the words which its central committee pub- 
lishes, the authors, rather than the organization, are held 
responsible, and these words have sometimes varied from one 
another in the utterances of different writers, have some- 
times even contradicted each other. In no religious sect in 
this land are the restraints and limitations so little felt and 
so indistinctly marked. | 

In the beginning, Unitarianism was charged with being a 
negative system, and some of its adherents felt the charge as 
a reproach, and tried to evade it, where they did not deny it. 
It had its negations, certainly, as all systems have, and must 
have, if they are reforms of what already exists. Negations 
are as necessary as affirmations, and are always the preface 
to affirmations. If Unitarianism had had no negations, it 
would not have been worth much, and would really have had 
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no reason for its existence. In the beginning, its denials 
had to be clear, emphatic, pressed with all the force of logic 
and common-sense. The very name of the body itself, most 
positive in its sound, was negative in its origin and applica- 
tion. It was a denial of Trinity as much as an assertion of 
Unity. : 

Unitarianism denied a good many things in the popular 
creeds, and as it went on denied some things which it did 
not deny in its beginning. We may, however, reduce its 
special and important negations to four, all denials of what 
to the orthodoxy of forty years ago were fundamental affirm- 
ations, essentials of the Christian faith. 

First, Unitarianism denied emphatically, and always has 
denied, that the being of God is in any way divided, that he 
has more than one person, that he is threefold in essence. 
Some Unitarians have tried to explain the Trinity by Sabel- 
lian reading, by using the word person in another than the 
usual sense ; but the absolute negation of the sect has always 
been of the creed doctrine of the Trinity, of any statement 
of it which the creeds declare. A Trinitarian, is not a Unit- 
arian; and when a Unitarian has come to accept any Trini- 
tarian hypothesis as reasonable or probable, he feels himself 
to be in a false position, and usually leaves the Unitarian 
communion. 

Next to this is the Unitarian negation of the doctrine of 
total native depravity. Unitarianism denies that children are 
born into the world, incapable by nature, as the heirs of 
Adam’s sin, of doing any good things, or thinking any good 
thought; that they are under any utter or absolute’ curse. 
This was a negation of its first day, and it has never been 
erased or reconsidered. Unitarianism, with whatever defi- 
nition of sin, its cause, its nature, or its extent, has always 
denied the doctrine that men are born into the world sinners, 
and nothing but sinners, aliens from God, and proper victims 
of his wrath. 

And the third absolute negation is that Jesus Christ bore 
upon the cross when he died the penalty and suffering due to 
the collected sins of the world of men in all time, that he was 
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a substitute for men in the retribution of God, or that his 
death was in any way a vicarious sacrifice. This denial has 
never been softened, modified, or renounced. It was positive 
in the beginning, and it is positive now. 

The fourth negation of Unitarianism, hardly less positive 
than the others, is of the plenary verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures. It denies that the words and letters of the Bible 
are any more than the writing of men, or that they are to be 
Judged as anything else. Orthodoxy now makes the same 
denial. But fifty years ago the denial was just as heretical 
and just as damning as the denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the doctrine of the Atonement. 

Other negations there are of doctrines of the creed, which 
were urged with ingenuity, but these four are the chief neg- 
atives of the Unitarian faith, and are characteristic. Proba- 
bly no Unitarian Church, which is willing to call itself such, 
accepts any one of these four affirmations of the Orthodox 
Church. Many things which now would be denied in most 
Unitarian churches, were partly, if not fully, accepted in 
most of the churches in the first years of their sectarian life. 
And the denials once most pressed and argued have ceased 
very much to be matters of controversial interest, since they 
are not affirmatively pressed by the other side. Whatever 
it may have been half a century ago, Unitarianism now is as 
positive in its affirmations as any sect, and the objections are 
as strong to its affirmations as to its negations. Its adversa- 
ries complain of what it is quite as much as of what it is 
not. 

But even in the beginning, the affirmations of Unitarian- 
ism were very positive, and kept in line with its negations. 
They were as numerous, as serious, as intimately joined to 
the substance of religion. Unitarianism from the beginning, 
has affirmed the worth of the human soul, the right of intelli- 
gence and reason; education as the way of spiritual alwmina- 
tion; righteousness as more than faith and its profession ; and 
the love of God for all his creatures. All these doctrines 
have been taught in the approved writings of the sect as dis- 
tinctly, as unequivocally, as language can declare them. In 
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sermon, in essay, in tract, in parable, in biography, they have 
been iterated, and argued, and illustrated, in every way, with 
a precision and fulness which leave no room for doubt. The 
“dignity of human nature,”—if that is not a Unitarian 
affirmation, no sect can claim to say anything positive. 
“ The right of human reason,” the light given to every man, — 
has not that been implied in all the pleading, as well as as- 
serted in the form of axiom? That men ought to be trained 
in the way of the religious life, and to “grow in grace,” in- 
stead of receiving this in any strange or supernatural way,— 
certainly this is a Unitarian idea. And that righteousness is 
the end and the evidence of true religion, — what sect have 
ever said more to vindicate that theory? If Unitarianism 
historically stands for anything, it stands for the reconcilia- 
tion of morality with religion, the identification of morality 
with religion, the vindication of practical ethics. It claims 
to be, and it is, an exposition of the radical idea of the ser- 
mon of Jesus upon the mountain; of the epistle of James to 
the churches; of the closing chapters of Paul’s letter to the 
Romans; of the fraternal words of Jesus in the Gospel of 
John. In spite of the controversy which the titles of many 
of the Unitarian documents seem to intimate, it is true that 
the burden of Unitarian teaching is very affirmative. It as- 
serts more than it argues. It does not use the method of 
dispute so much as the appeal to the inner sense of truth. 
There is no faith which relies more on the instinct of the 
human soul. 

It is urged sometimes as an objection to Unitarianism that 
it has no creed; that its adherents cannot tell what it is, and 
that inquirers cannot find what it is. But those who use 
that objection find no difficulty in pronouncing it error and 
delusion. They seem to know what it is, though they say 
that no one can find that out. The objection is trivial, and 
it is also untrue. Having no fixed creed, Unitarianism is all 
the more easy to be understood, than if, like Orthodoxy, it 
had a dozen creeds, which have varied in different countries 
and ages and churches. Its Spirit is more easily compre- 
hended, that the door is not blocked and barred by the form 
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of sound words, which are often no better than sounding 
jargon. Unitarianism has this merit, which its foes must 
concede: that it has never presented the rule of faith in the 
form of puzzle or enigma; that it taxes the intellect by the 
grandeur of its conceptions, and not by any web which it 
has woven. It has maintained, certainly, that there is a 
realm beyond and above nature, has referred many things in 
the Bible story to what has been called the supernatural or- 
der; but it has never made mystery the key to knowledge, 
or dwelt upon the incomprehensible as an element of saving 
faith. It has always insisted that men are’ made wise by 
what they can see and know, and not by what they say that 
they believe in. And this, more than anything else, has hin- 
dered the acceptance of any written creed. Creeds, in the 
sense of the temporary statements of individual opinion, or 
statements of many consenting souls, are an important part 
of Unitarian history. Few sects have more of them. And 
they harmonize when they are compared, too, about as well 
as the creeds of the other churches. If the Church of Rome 
can have half a dozen creeds, of Nicea and Chalcedon and 
Constantinople and Trent, and of the Vatican again and 
again, modifying the phraseology, adding to the dogmas, 
why may not the small Unitarian sect, which has less need 
of uniformity, have a choice among its symbols? Unitarians 
are rich in statements of belief. Their theology is embroid- 
ered with these varying patterns, —sometimes frugal in ex- 
presion, sometimes graceful and elaborate, yet in no case 
hiding or transforming the essence of the system. Unita- 
rianism has put forth its statements of belief, not to hold the 
minds of its adherents, but to enlarge their minds, to guide 
them to the truth. If it has not adopted officially any of 
these statements, it is because no statement can be a finality, 
and it will not shut the way to future effort in this kind. It 
has always encouraged creed-making, when this is the at- 
tempt of an earnest soul to tell its thought and give its view 
of truth. It asks for creeds of this kind, and gladly distrib- 
utes them, putting them into the hands of the wise and the 
simple. It would hang them as banners upon the tower of 
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the Church, no matter if their legend is uncertain in the 
waving of the wind; but not fasten them as metal plates 
upon the doorway, to frighten or hinder the worshippers. 
Unitarianism frames its creeds so that they can be kept for 
reference and instruction, but not so that they can be glibly 
repeated as part of a liturgy, or of a lesson learned. From 
the beginning, no sect has ever had less wish to blindfold its 
members or to hoodwink their minds by its contrivance. 

To estimate the services of those who have specially worked 
to build up Unitarianism in America would carry this survey 
to an undue length. Many of them are still living, and of 
them it would not be proper to speak. Of those who have 
passed on, it is not invidious to mention two names as con- 
spicuously prominent, fathers of the sect, if any can be con- 
sidered its fathers, while perhaps neither of them would wish 
to have this honor or this title, — Andrews Norton and William 
Ellery Channing. The scholarship and criticism of the one, 
the sermons and essays of the other, probably contributed 
more than anything else to draw out and to consolidate the 
form of religious opinion which historically is called Unita- 
rian. They, more than any others, made the sect, though 
they had no strong desire to make a sect, and one of them, in 
his latter years, shrunk back from the consequences to which 
his teaching seemed to have led, while the other became 
somewhat impatient of the narrowness of any sectarian posi- 
tion. Norton instructed the clergy, Channing instructed the 
laity, in the principles of the Unitarian faith. Each of these 
teachers were authorities, and though the position of neither 
of them is the position of the most influential prophets of the 
Unitarian Chureh to-day, none will deny that the denom- 
ination owes its existence to their thought and their word. 
The oracles were once with them, and the voice of Channing, 
at least, has not yet ceased to teach. A « Channing Unita- 
rian” is a phrase of sweet sound, and a phrase which seems 
to have a very definite meaning. It means a Unitarian of 
the Old School, one who knew where he stood, what faith 


he had wrought out, and who was not at sea in his specu- | 
lations. 
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Even before Unitarianism fairly consolidated its force and 
became a sect, it had its “organs,” a review and a news- 
paper, in which its ideas were steadily, if not very widely, 
promulgated. The Christian Register, its newspaper, still 
lives, after more than half a century of years, as free, as 
frank, as loyal to the cause, as when it spoke the hopes of 
those who doubted while they hoped; it was never more 
youthful in spirit than it is to-day, “ancient, but not old,” as 
we once heard a French priest say of the Roman Church. It 
has been from the beginning a representative of Unitarian 
Christianity, and has not wished to be anything else; has 
never claimed to be anything more ; has found this duty to be 
broad enough, good enough, satisfactory enough, without any 
addition or subtraction. At no time in its history has this 
newspaper failed to show the average opinion and feeling, on 
social, moral, and theological questions of the Unitarian body. 
At no time has it been the representative of a faction or party 
within the body. In the files of this newspaper, the history 
of the Unitarian denomination is really contained, and if 
there were no other material, that history could be written 
from these files. In the columns of the Register have been 
condensed the results of study, the wisdom of the educated, 
with the thoughts also of the people. This newspaper, more 
than any other influence, has held the second and third gen- 
erations to the faith of their fathers, and saved the Unitarian 
Church from the centrifugal force of its freedom. To keep 
it, to read it, to prize its words, is a point of honor in very 
many households, belonging, in some sense, to an American 
worship of ancestors. Other journals have come up, have 
done valiant service in the cause, have lived, sometimes with 
changed names and varying fortunes, for many years; but no 
one has been so distinctly, so thoroughly, so heartily the 
journal of the denomination as the Christian Register. It 
was never braver, truer, and more accepted in its representa- 
tive place than it is to-day. And it has this eminent praise : 
that it has never made any man rich, or been used as an in- 
strument of pelf and emolument, yet to-day stands clear of 
debt, and owes no man anything. Its service has been, un- 
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like that of some evangelical journals in the land, a service 
for the ideas and life of the body which has supported it; and 
that service has been of incalculable value. 

Along with this newspaper, for nearly half a century, as 
the representative and guide of the denomination in its 
higher studies, was its bi-monthly review, the Christian 
EHzaminer, which had also its beginning under another name. 
In the thousand articles of this Review, the best general 
literature of Unitarianism is gathered, and the progress of 
its thought can be followed in these pages. Though the 
Review never had such pecuniary support as it should have 
had, and was never universally, or even generally, known in 
the Unitarian households, it had a great and inestimable 
influence in concentrating the religious science of the Unita- 
rian body, and in fastening its bonds. There were at times 
complaints that it was one-sided, that all opinions could not 
get fair hearing in its pages; sometimes that it was over-con- 
servative, and then that it was dangerously-destructive. 
But these complaints balanced each other; and the verdict 
now would probably be, of one who should read through 
the volumes with an impartial mind (and there can be no more 
refreshing, instructive, or suggestive reading), that these 
volumes fairly represent the phases and movement of the 
Unitarian thought. They certainly did so in the first years 
of the history of the sect. The editors of this Review were 
trusted leaders, with weight of scholarship and character 


that made their words very precious; not men of extreme 


views or prejudiced minds, yet heartily interested in the prog- 
ress of the Unitarian faith. In the pages of this Review, 
at one time and another, almost every learned and able 
scholar and thinker said what he had to say; and no subject 
of religious or theological concern was left untouched. 
Much that afterward became “ the literature of the denomi- 
nation” was originally published in this Review; and many 
of its best pieces are to be found nowhere else. It is safe to 
say that no quarterly review of any sect in America has repre- 
sented more thoroughly or more vigorously the soul of its 
faith. It was a sad misfortune to the Unitarian cause when 
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it became necessary to merge this ancient voice in the more 
secular utterances of a monthly magazine soon in its turn to 
cease. The tale of the decay and death of the Christian 
EHxaminer is not a creditable chapter in the history of Amer- 
ican Unitarianism. 

For some years after it was organized, Unitarianism had 
its home in the Eastern States, and was not known beyond 
the Alleghanies. After a quarter of a century it had gained 
foothold in only half a dozen of the Western cities, and in 
these most of it went with families who had emigrated from 
the East, and it did not come up as a Western variety. The 
earliest Unitarian churches in the West have borne the New 
England stamp, and have kept the New England stability. 
In later years the type has been changed, and comparatively 
few of the Western Unitarian churches now in existence are 
of the old New England pattern. The theological schools 
have substantially the same method of instruction, and the 
preparation for the Unitarian ministry which they give does 
not vary.in any important particular from the preparation 
given in the last generation. Yet it cannot be denied the 
style of Unitarian preaching has been very much modified, 
and that changes have come in the ideas as well as the cus- 
toms of the Unitarian denomination. Some of the institu- 
tions which it borrowed from the elder Church are greatly 
neglected, if they are not deliberately abandoned. Some of 
the congregations no longer celebrate the Lord’s Supper, and 
some have never observed it from their first foundation. In 
many the custom of baptism is not much observed. The 
feeling about public worship is changed, and many treat this 
as a luxury of intellect or sentiment more than as a religious 
duty. An open profession of religion is of less moment as 
an evidence of religious zeal, and in many of the strongest 
congregations, such profession is neither expected nor encour- 
aged. The pulpit discourse has taken a much wider range, 
and now deals habitually with topics which fifty years ago 
would have been called improper in the Church, and would 
have been felt as unwelcome there. While in the doctrinal 
teaching of the more influential churches the difference of 
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ideas between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism is much less 
marked than it was, so that a Unitarian may find himself 
quite comfortable under the instruction of one who is called 
sound in the faith, the difference in method between Unita- 
rianism and Orthodoxy is perhaps more distinctly marked 
than in the former day, and there is apparently a wider 
chasm of separation. 

Four influences may be mentioned as having acted strongly 
in changing the form and the thought of Unitarianism in 
America. First, the Transcendental movement, which began 
nearly forty years ago, and enlisted for several years the zeal 
and knowledge of some of the best scholars and most ingen- 
ious and fascinating thinkers, and carried captive the souls 
of many of the best young men, some of whom have since 
become representative men in the Unitarian communion, or 
have gone into other communions, and even into the Roman 
Church. Unitarianism in this land has been brought to its 
present position by the influence of Emerson and Parker, 
hardly less than by the influence of Channing, and must 
reckon the Concord sage who ceased long ago to be its 
adherent, as, in spite of his protest, one of its chief apostles. 

Almost simultaneous with this influence, though reaching 
farther and lasting longer, were the movements of reform, 
moral, social, and political, in the slavery and temperance 
and ballot discussions, with the questions of the lawfulness 
of war, and of the rights of women. These modified Unita- 
rianism by turning its interest away from controversial and 
theological discussions, sending questions of speculative 
doctrine into the background as of little or no importance, 

changing the religious perspective, bringing the force of 
argument and appeal altogether upon practical and operative 
morality. 

A third modifying influence, later in time than either of 
the others, but now acting vigorously, is the discussion of 
physical, psychical, and philosophical questions, what is some- 
times called, though not quite accurately, the revelations of 
modern science; what might be called the increase of scien- 
tific materialism, including the phenomena and the inferences 
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of that mass of facts and observations, loosely classed under 
the general name of “spiritualism.” Much, indeed, of what 
the spiritualists claim as peculiarly their own was known 
and freely taught for doctrine in the Unitarian churches in 
America before spiritualism, as such, made its appearance 
and asserted its claim. The spiritualists, however, did not 
know that; and most of them came to their faith in other 
ways than through Unitarianism. It cannot be doubted, 
nevertheless, that they brought into Unitarianism — which 
many of them have accepted, as having an organizing force 
and a recognized place more definite and secure than their 
own —a direction of thought which it has followed, more or 
less obediently. After their manifestations have comethe 
more exact statements of eminent physical students, as to the 
constitution of the universe, its probable origin, the place of 
man in the creation, the course of creation, chemical com- 
binations, the relations of atoms, with the discoveries in eth- 
nology, philology, the comparison of races and languages and 
religions, which have startled, confused, amazed, and delighted 
the curious intelligence of the age in which we are living. 
These questions and revelations are modifying thought in 
all the sects, even in the Roman Church, about God and 
man, and nature and destiny, the past and the future; about 
morality as well as about theology; about prayer and about 
the Bible; about everything which has been considered 
sacred. But in no Christian sect have they had more 
weight, and been more used and pondered than in the sect 
which has no creeds to bar their entrance, and no fixed prej- 
udice to deny their force. In the Unitarian churches, 
science, with all its stammering utterance and tentative 
statement, is acknowledged as having the same right to fair 
hearing and judgment as the faith of the fathers and the 
traditions which have been handed down. 

And, finally, what we may call secularism, the age spirit, 
the tendency to identify the Church with the world, to bring 
secular and sacred things together, and bridge over or fill 
up the chasm which has seemed to separate them, to-do 
away with peculiar reverence for sacred places and times 
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and men, has modified to a very large degree the thought, 
the speech, and the method of American Unitarianism. No 
sect has accepted so readily or so fully this spirit of the age 
as the measure of its action. Nothing so much as this 
accounts for its changed aspect, for what some of the elders 
may call its degeneracy. This spirit of the age, too, has 
mronked in the other sects; but there it has found a course 
less free, more criticism, more opposition. It has not been 
able there to set aside the assertion that religion as a special 
concern, is the one thing needful, the great interest of man, 
or to bring this into the company of the general forces of 
life, one of many things which make character, happiness, 
salvation. But for good or for evil, just as we may think, 
the secular spirit has brought this change into American 
Unitarianism. 

To speak of the future of Unitarianism in America does 
not come within the province of this essay. Concerning that, 
there are differing opinions. Some predict that Unitarianism, 
by-and-by, perhaps at no distant day, will show great enlarge- 
ment, and realize the fond hope of those who saw in its be- 
ginnings the future ruling Church of America. Others, on 
the contrary, reasoning from facts and tendencies, insist that, 
as a sect, it has culminated, is now declining, and may quite 
disappear, after one or two more generations. At best, the 
future of the denomination is very uncertain. But whatever 
may come hereafter, the record of the denomination is hon- 
orable, and its work in the formation of American life has 
been of the highest value. There is no reason to be ashamed 
of this name, or to apologize for belonging to a body so small 
and so loosely organized. The fellowship is a goodly fellow- 
ship. The work done will remain as long as the work aone 
by any sect. Unitarianism in the former day satisfied the 
religious needs and comforted the souls of the noblest, purest, 
most honest, most devout men and women in the land; and 
in its present form it has the same office for the same class. 
It is an agent still for the kingdom of God in this land, and 
if its messengers are not so many in the pulpits as the mes- 
sengers of other faiths, they are heard in the halls of debate, 
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in the columns of the press, in the ways of traffic, in the arts 
which instruct and refine, and in all that gives dignity and 
inspiration to human life. And one who shall write a hun- 
dred years hence the history of a movement which may have 
been absorbed in the great current of a broader church, will 
not write failure as the epitaph of “ Unitarianism in America.” 


IMMORTALITY IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 
AND SCIENCE. 


Two methods have been ordinarily employed in Christian 
communities to establish the doctrine of man’s immortality. 
One resting on the authority of Scripture, the other on the 
light of nature, including the characteristics of man him- 
self. Formerly the first of these was prevailingly adopted. 
The Bible, it was said, teaches that man is immortal; as 
supplementary to that, the light of nature was sometimes 
appealed to, but its testimony was considered not essential 
to the proof, but as adventitious; and by not a few it was 
thought quite unimportant. ; 

In the progress of science this course has come to be by a 
large class exactly reversed. They tell us if immortality be 
established at all, it must be by evidence found in the realm 
of nature. If that is not sufficient, we cannot believe the 
doctrine ; if it is, then we will believe it. Any support the 
Bible can then render will be accepted, as very well in its 
place, but not of vital moment. 

It seems to me the time has come when the Christian 
world, so far as it has acquiesced in this position, ought to 
do it no longer. Nor should we be satisfied with the admis- 
sion, or concession, for it amounts to that, that religion shall 
be recognized with respect so long only as it confines itself 
to mere feeling. “Religion,” it is now said, “is not con- 
cerned with opinion, but with aspiration” alone. Tyndall, 
followed by Prof. Proctor, appropriates reason, with all its 
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processes, to the uses of science, and relegates religion to 
emotion. 

Is this divorcement, or alienation of the two, inevitable ? 
If so, then the reconciliation of Scripture and science be- 
comes, in any proper use of terms, an impossibility. It is 
only when they can meet face to face, so far forth on the 
same plane, with equal claims, and, I will add, equal rights, 
that the position of this essay is tenable. Science employs 
experiments and inductions, and through them reaches its 
conclusions with great confidence. It rests the validity of 
its results, and its methods also, upon what it calls facts. 
But it is not peculiar in this regard; for religion, and by this 
I now mean Christianity, and by this again I mean the New 
Testament, on which Christianity as a form of religion 
especially rests, religion is based just as. much as science 
upon facts. That the one depends wholly on material ele- 
ments makes it no more a thing of fact than religion is; for’ 
that, though relying primarily on spiritual elements, depends 
on its germane facts. 

Apply this principle to the question of man’s immortality. 
The teachings of Scripture on this point do not conflict, I 
believe, when rightly interpreted, with those of science. 
Jesus Christ, in his language on this subject, usually assumes 
the immortality of the race. “ Whosoever liveth and beliey- 
eth in me shall never die.” “Fear not them which kill the 
body, but fear him who hath power to destroy both body 
and soul,” —assuming that the soul is immortal, and that God 
alone has power to destroy it. But science also has things it 
assumes: its axioms, its confidence in the order and stability 
of the universe, and in the processes and results of science 
itself; and the validity of these assumptions is equally sound 
in the one case and the other. 


True, Jesus in a few instances does reason on immortality. 
God, he says, cares for the falling sparrow; “fear ye not, 
therefore, for ye are of more value than many sparrows.” So, 
when he meets the cavilling Sadducees who deny immor- 
tality, he shows their inconsistency. God, whom you be- 
lieve, said unto you in the Scriptures, “I am the God of 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” But, says Christ, “He is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living.” Therefore Abraham, 
Tsaac, and Jacob must be now living. 

In all his teachings, Jesus appeals to the spiritual nature 
of those he addresses; and he confidently demands and 
expects a response from their experience. When Martha 
affirmed in regard to her brother, “I know that he shall rise. 
again,” she did but anticipate the glorious affirmation of 
Christ, “I am the resurrection and the life.” Her faith — it 
was more than a belief —had in its very air and manner the 
conscious certainty of fact. She was sure if Christ had been 
present, Lazarus would not have died; and “even now,” she 
adds, “whatever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it 
thee.” She had no more doubt of the answer from ahove 
than Christ had, when he replied, “Thy brother shall rise 
again.” The evidence of sense testified to the death; that 
of spirit to the incoming tide of a resurrection from the 
dead. Both were viewed as facts, and one as certain as the 
other. 

Let us now take up the testimony of Paul on our subject. 
He dates every hope of the future from the resurrection of 
Christ. Gazing on that focal point, he exclaims, “ Our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath abolished death;” it is no longer to be 
feared; it no longer exists; “life and immortality are now 
brought to light,” made incontestable. 

But Paul was a logician; and not content with spiritual 
evidence, he pushes his way into the domain of physical 
science, and seeks there tokens of man’s immortality. Re- 
garding Christ’s death and resurrection as physical facts, he 
affirms, “If Christ be not raised, the dead rise not.” He 
now finds a connecting link between the universe of matter 
and that of spirit. In the train of this essay, we welcome 
his doctrine of a “spiritual body,” fashioned in the likeness 
of the natural and physical body. To obviate the objection, 
‘«‘ How are the dead raised?” the great question of scientific 
doubt in our day, the apostle draws an analogy from the 
seed giving birth to a plant, the development of so much 
from so little. It requires the power of God to give each 
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seed its particular body. That the living spirit comes forth 
out of the apparently dying body is no more mysterious than 
the springing up of a grain-plant from a tiny seed. To meet 
the difficulty of the physical scientist, Paul appeals to God’s 
having raised Christ from the dead. He is able, this is the 
argument, not only to raise a spiritual body up from the 
natural body, but even, as was shown in Christ, to raise the - 
dead body itself to life. 

To meet the objection against such creative or transform- 
ing power in God, the apostle points to the vastness of his 
work in the worlds celestial and terrestrial. This illustra- 
tion, in the light of modern astronomy, has redoubled force. 
Looking into the star-depths brought into view by our equa- 
torials, we may well say, with God—such a God as these 
stupendous suns and systems reveal to us working in human 
nature, —all things are possible. Life and immortality are 
no longer incredible; not only does their light flame forth 
from the spirit-realm, but its reflections are seen depths 
beyond depths, even in the boundless physical universe. 

And at this point, let me say, if the New Testament was 
written for one age rather than another, it was, in relation to 
human immortality, written for the times in which we live. 
It is manifest a growing class are requiring evidence on our 
subject drawn from the purlieus of science. In this way we 
are to explain, I think, the surpassing diffusion of what is 
called “spiritualism.” Be that practically well founded, or 
be it an unmixed delusion, one thing is sure. It shows that 
many now demand proofs of immortality drawn from the 
material world; and with the natural eagerness to believe in 
a future state, they clutch at every pretended disclosure in 
that direction. The tiniest rivulet of fact often swells, in 
their imagination, to a mighty river that sweeps on to the 
ocean of eternity. 

Then, again, in the advancement of physical science, we 
are discovering constantly new powers in matter. The sub- 
tlest forces, such as ether, invisible, impalpable, pervading 
the immensities of space ; the marvels of astronomy ; the neb- 
ular theory, telling us of suns and systems in the very act of 
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creation, of the birth and death of worlds beyond worlds ; 
the well-nigh omnipresent, and some think well-nigh omnipo- 
tent, forces interpenetrating electricity; the miracles, past 
ages would have said, now being wrought by the mechanical 
and the chemical powers of nature, —all these things not 
only indicate the sublime powers of our higher nature, but 
give hope, even to the thoughtful scientist, of man’s immotr- 
tality. 

And here I stop to say that the fact that astronomy finds 
less and less evidence of other worlds being inhabited by 
rational beings like our own race, seems to me to foreshadow 
the preéminence of man, even though occupying this speck 
of a globe; and it inspires the hope that a creature so 
grandly endowed, capable of rising to an ever-progressive 
knowledge of the Almighty and Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, and a fellowship with him, will indeed put off this 
mortal only to put on a glorious immortality. 

In speaking of physical science I have struck the word 
progress; but the march of the human mind is not limited to 
this realm. The Bible also, and eminently the New Testa- 
ment, is filled with the same inspired and inspiring spirit: 
“Be ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect” ; 
“Let us go on unto perfection”; “The righteous shine as 
the stars forever and ever.” Jesus himself “increased in 
wisdom and favor with God.” His disciples are commanded 
to have a faith that shall grow daily, as the mustard seed 
becomes the largest tree. Christianity bears on its signet- 
ring the motto, “ Interminable advancement.” 

The energy with which science has recently pushed its way 
in the developments of chemistry, magnetism, the complexi- 
ties of electricity, and especially in the disclosures of the 
solar spectrum in other planets and stars, seems to exhibit an 
almost superhuman power. And I think its course/is in 
harmony with the transcendent inspirations of the New Tes- 
tament, especially those of Jesus Christ. These, in their 
sympathy with science, lead her up to still greater heights, 
and of each we may rightly affirm, they trend toward the 
superhuman. 
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The marvels achieved recently in the realm of sense point 
to some power in man above that realm. Capacities have 
been aroused in the idiotic, apparently but mere animals, 
which must surprise the materialist, showing, as they do, 
latent moral and religious susceptibilities of which past ages 
did not dream. In the blind also gifts are brought out that 
startle us by their disclosures. See Laura Bridgman, desti- 
tute of sight, hearing, smell, and taste, and yet through the 
one sense of feeling trained to a knowledge, not only of 
persons and objects in general, but — how will our faithless 
scientist explain it ?—to high moral culture, and to the love 
and worship of God. Truly there are “mysteries” within the 
province of the natural quite as profound as those so dis- 
trusted by many in that of the commonly called supernatural 
world. Starting from the human body, we are all con- 
strained to confess to an ascending scale of mysteries, —in 
the laws of matter, as evinced both in the mechanical and 
chemical forces; in the origin of life; in the mind of man, 
with the organs of sense, avenues, when not instruments, of 
its development; and, finally, in the supreme mystery, the 
existence and the nature of God. Who, amid these clouds 
above clouds of the material no less than the spiritual 
universe, can plead his consistency in denying man’s immor- 
tality because of its mysteriousness? The scientist deals 
with two elements—time and space,—both of which lead 
out and on to infinities. Why object then to the endless dura- 
tion of the soul? 

Physical science in its material aspect is compelled to main- 
tain that each transient throb of the brain must leave that 
permanent impression on the cerebrum which we call mem- 
ory. But that these myriad throbs and vibrations should 
not’ efface each. other, but often, as in the case of the recol- 
lections of childhood in old age, leave marks deepened by 
time, is as great an apparent violation of the laws of nature 
as has ever been imputed to the doctrine of miracle. To 
get rid of this difficulty, science must surrender its proud 
independence ; it is forced at this point to strike hands with 
the religion of the New Testament, and admit the spirit- 
power it claims. 
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Then, again, science denies the possible annihilation of any 
part of the universe. If this be so, not only must all the 
particles of the body survive the event of death, but that 
force which constitutes memory—to go no farther,—and 
which science admits has those powers and functions that 
the Christian calls spirit, —that also must outlive the disso- 
lution of the body. By its very nature it cannot be annihi- 
lated; and thus at death, as Paul affirms, our “ mortality 
will be swallowed up of life.” 

What science has done progressively in the present age, 
that, and more than that, religion has already accomplished. 
The simple truth of Christ, as embodied in his spotless life, 
has swept away hide-bound creeds, and levelled the partition- 
walls of sects, and is bringing the Christian world nearer 
and nearer each other. The unifying processes of such 
scientists as Tyndal, Huxley, Darwin, and Spencer, showing 
light and heat and motion to be one, and the great discovery 
of the correlation of forces, point to a growing fellowship 
between religion and science. 

I do not object, let me say at this point, to the doctrine of 
evolution, if it can only be clearly established. In some 
respects it agrees with Christianity. The unfolding of eter- 
nal principles, on and on, in all worlds, out of the less bring- 
ing forth the greater, is as truly a doctrine of the New 
Testament as it is of evolution. Jesus Christ teaches the 
harmony of this life with that to come, the one growing out 
of the other. “He that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life.” Love, joy, worship, a brotherhood stretching over all 
races, and up through angels and archangels, a grand spirit- 
ual evolution out of the feeble beginnings of earth, — this is 
his sublime teaching. If science can speak the reconciling 
word through the new philosophy, let religion hear and 
receive it. 

And, reverting to our special topic, I think no one can 
fail to perceive that, as we look steadily in this direction, we 
see new cause for faith in man’s immortality. The same 
unity which marks the results of modern science, pervades 
the tendencies of the best minds on our particular subject. 
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They are coming to see and acknowledge that religion, 
especially as it concerns theism, is entitled to the respect, 
and many, like Faraday, Agassiz, and Gray, would say, the 
confidence, of the world. Very few in their ranks admit 
they are atheists. It is true some of them say little directly 
in favor of human immortality, but the concessions of not a 
few are leading toward a final reception of that truth. They 
find we cannot affirm the being of a God without entering 
at once that path which conducts man to glory, honor, and 
immortality. 

And it is done in this way: if there be a God, he must 
have a nature coincident at some points with that of man. 
It is only through our likeness to him that we come to recog- 
nize his existence. Be it that he is, and ever must be, to a 
great extent unknown to us—unknowable, if you please,— all 
we do, or can know of him, proceeds directly from kindred 
attributes in ourselves. When the New Testament calls us 
to be “partakers of the divine nature,” it utters no idle 
words; it touches realities; it takes cognizance of veritable 
relations between God and man. The apostle John spoke 
words as consonant with true science as they are brimming 
with inspiration. ‘Beloved, now are we sons of God 3; but 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

The moment we take the position of sons of God, we real- 
ize in full the sublime truth of our own immortality. God 
cannot die; his being is one necessarily of endless continuity. 
If we are his children we cannot perish in the grave. Then 
our desire of a continuous existence is explained. God im- 
planted it because he intended to gratify it hereafter. Then 
our desire of completeness in unfolding our nature is 
explained ; for God meant we should grow in his image for- 
ever. We value good things that endure; the soul is the 
best thing, next to God, which we know. We have in this 
sentiment a pledge of its perpetual existence. Living 
enhances the sense of life’s value; this’ feeling foreshadows 
that we shall live forever, and that, if we are true to our- 
selves, and true to God and man, we shall enjoy life more 
and more, interminably. The culture of those powers and 
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faculties which unite us to God creates a new appreciation 
of their endless improvability. If we are not to continue 
beyond the body, this sentiment is an utter enigma. 

However some scientists may try to push the Divine Being 
into distant, inexplorable regions, most of them confess we 
must have more or less to do with him. The New Testament 
calls us to have fellowship with God; we cannot have this if 
he is immortal, and we are to live only a few years. “The 
friendship of God” is full of meaning to his ever-living 
friends ; but to creatures who were to perish there would be 
no basis for a real friendship. We cannot cherish this spirit 
to the full with those of our own race where there is little in 
common between us. How much less with the imperishable 
God, if we are only the puny mortals of a day. Think of 
Christ making it his first commandment that we love God 
with our whole mind, heart, soul, and strength in any other 
light than that of our being like him immortal! If we are 
to lie down, all that we are, in the cold grave, and are con- 
scious of it, too, we cannot love him; unless love is an 
immortal affection we cannot possibly with any hearty sin- 
cerity call him our Father. 

Then again science agrees with religion in showing, as it 
more or less does, the beautiful adaptations of the whole 
physical universe. The relations between air, earth, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, are all correlations; one thing is 
suited to another, the force to the call made upon it, powers 
to distances, capabilities to work, organs to their use, and so 
on indefinitely. 

And now what are the adaptations needful for our own 
inner nature? Does death crown and close them all? On 
the contrary, the development of our entire nature cannot be 
completed in this life. We do but begin this work in the body ; 
we aim at God, yet “hindrances strow all the way.” We 
try to live out of ourselves, but day unto day rebukes and 
shames our selfishness. Woe to us if this is our only chance 
of becoming what we so much wish to be. Better never 
have been born, we sometimes feel, if the little we accom- 
plish here is all we are ever to do. 
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Our moral failures cry out for another opportunity, and 
our blighted hopes and expectations from ourselves demand 
it. If to the fact of an annihilation be added a conscious- 
ness of that awful doom, it cannot but paralyze our noblest 
aims and aspirations. A fixed unbelief in immortality tends 
to poison the fountains of our best life. The apostle does 
not put the case too strongly, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” He who is firmly persuaded that he shall 
perish like the brutes, just so far as he keeps that thought in 
mind, is debased and animalized by it. The only reliance 
for any virtue, at least any moral coherence in one’s charac- 
ter, will be found to spring from moments when he fears or 
hopes that he may live again. I do not think the conclusion 
of Paul exaggerated or false, when its premise comes to be 
steadily believed. “If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 

And here comes in our ineffaceable sense of justice, and 
our conviction that whatever fails of meeting its moral 
deserts in this life, must receive them in another. The New 
Testament pledges to us the execution of its demands in full. 
For “every idle word,” Christ says, an “account” must be 
finally rendered. He requires the keeping of “the least of 
his commandments.” Every secret thing, whether it be 
good or evil, is to come into judgment. But this is no arbi- 
trary principle; the whole moral universe, human history, 
individual and national, shows that we are under a law 
“which makes for righteousness.” The great drift of events 
shows that, if there is a God, he must be a God of justice. 
Do you say, “ This is only a tendency, baffled in a multitude 
of cases”? I answer, physical science stands little better in 
this same aspect. What Mr. Babbage detected in his caleu- 
lating machine, occasional variations in the laws and results 
of mathematics, from which, he argues, by analogy, a place 
can be claimed in nature for miracle, is seen also in physics, 
and eminently in astronomy, whose observations are often 
baffled by inexplicable disclosures among the heavenly bod- 
ies, and which has its conflicting theories and its perplexing 
law of limitations in an illimitable universe. So that the 
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best that can be said for science is that its tendencies are all 
toward perfect adjustments under one perfect law, and that 
these may all sometime be accomplished. Religion claims as 
much for the final fulfilment of justice to the letter in the 
great stream of moral tendencies. 

The harmony of the two may be seen, I think, in another 
analagous circumstance. The New Testament speaks of 
immortality as an established fact, without unfolding the pre- 
cise condition and details of a future life. It leaves us with 
Christ’s words to be satisfied of this truth: “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; where I am there shall ye be 
also.” And with Paul’s, who says, “ We know that we have 
a building of God, an house not made with hands in the 
heavens.” 

And over and over science calls upon us to accept all facts 
without knowing always how they can be true, as regards 
either their coherence or consequences, and without inquir- 
ing whether they agree with what we now accept or not. 
Let them promise what they will, or threaten what they will, 
all that concerns us is to know they are facts. Chemistry is 
full of these conflicts, and of failing and false theories; but, 
let phlogiston, caloric, or whatever else, go by the board, we 
feel bound to accept each new fact. And all we are to ask is 
the fact of immortality, whatever conflicts it may suggest 
between the natural and spiritual bodies, or whatever sense 
or imagination may say to the contrary. 

The New Testament affirms that God so loves his child 
man, that he will bestow on him an everlasting life. But, 
says the objector, though you speak of God as promising us 
immortality in the Bible, out of his benevolence, the author 
of nature does not exhibit any such benevolence as makes it 
at all sure he will give us a future life. The laws of nature 
—this is the position of Mill in his Hssays on Religion — 
do not disclose a prevailing beneficence on which we can rely 

for such a gift. “The author of the Sermon on the Mount,” 
are his words, “is more benignant than the author of nature.” 

And yet Christ represents God as the tenderest of fathers, 
better than earthly fathers. ‘“ They give good gifts to their 
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children; much more shall your Father in Heaven give good 
things to them that ask him.” If they wish to prolong the 
lives of their children, then, if Christ is to be believed, God 
must wish to give his children an endless life. 

But in truth God does show himself, even in nature, kind 
enough to give us immortality. The very fact of the strict- 
ness of the laws of nature manifests his goodness. Gravita- 
tion, instead of being what many call it, a stern, inexorable, 
and cruel law, is full of beneficence. Were its execution 
variable and uncertain, experience would be of no value to 
us, and we could make no progress in art or science. Still, 
it is unavoidable in the present economy, that we, in our 
ignorance and weakness, should sometimes suffer from the 
rigidity of the laws of nature. And what are called the evils 
attending the execution of these laws are often inseparable 
from our present condition and imperfect powers and facul- 
ties. But we can discover, not seldom, that this state of 
things is for our ultimate good. In a broad view we find 
God is our friend, and his creation is not stern and merciless. 
In some cases, it is true, we must work hard, and perhaps for 
small pay; yet the poet is right,— 


“ Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labor’s earnest call.” 


And hence we can hope for, and believe in, that mighty, 
just, and beneficent law, under which we shall, according to 
Scripture, live again, and reap as we here sow. 

When Mill says, “Christ in his Sermon on the Mount shows 
himself more benignant than the author of nature,” and ex- 
alts his character so very highly, we may well reply, This 
same noble being you so commend rested his own character, 
and that of the whole race, on thé fact of a glorious immor- 
tality, the gift of God, in store for them hereafter, and within 
their reach now. 

And not Christ alone, but the whole New Testament 
brings us into an atmosphere of immortal life. It is based 
on that great truth, and all its highest and purest characters 
receive it without a doubt, and are swayed by it in their 
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ordinary life and conduct. We see that they staked every- 
thing on the realities of heaven. They were not willing to 
entertain the idea of annihilation. They were as sure of 
things unseen as the scientist is of things seen. But Mr. Mill 
tells us they might have changed their opinion on this sub- 
ject, and would have changed it had they been good philoso- 
phers. He would say with Lucretius, “If men could only 
be convinced that the soul is born and perishes with us, then 
they would be able to take their ease, and withstand alike 
religious scruples and the threatenings of the senses.” But 
is this done so easily? Can the world do just as well without 
as with this belief? Have the Buddhists done as well with 
their Nirvana? Did the Greek or Roman worlds, in the time 
of Paul, do as well with their shadowy and _ half-beliefs in 
immortality ? “The earnest expectation of the creature” 
then “ waited,” we know, “for the manifestation of the sons 
of God.” Man cannot rest in indifference as to his fate 
beyond death. The desire of immortality is a part of our 
nature; it is a spiritual instinct, and known to the conscious- 
ness of some of the best men of the race in all ages. What 
the Scripture worthies clung to is the aspiration of the uni- 
versal heart. When Mill says, “In a higher condition, im- 
mortality, not annihilation, may be a burdensome idea,” it is 
a mere speculation, not based on the facts of history and 
experience. Ina higher condition, in a state of culture and 
progress the soul yearns most for endless opportunities for 
erowth in knowledge and virtue, and nearness to God. I 
think our highest men of science at this day wish and hope, 
in spite of any speculations, theories, or misgivings to the 
contrary, that they themselves may live hereafter. 

And this is no selfish feeling. Mill contends that “ when 
we are unselfish we are willing to be annihilated.” If so, 
then in such moods we must wish, with Job, we had never 
been born; then in our unselfish and best moods we are not 
anxious to do anything for others that may extend beyond 
this life, and we care nothing for the immortality of man, in 
the image of God though he may be, and crowned by his 
capacities and attainments though he be, with glory and 
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honor. This indifference, and not the desire of immortality, 
I call the selfish feeling, one that, so far as it is encouraged 
and yielded to, leads an individual or a people down the 
paths of sensualism, degradation, and moral, if not intellect- 
ual, death. 

Indeed, this selfish theory is refuted by the well-known 
fact that many of the noblest martyrs in history have given 
up their lives cheerfully at the calls of patriotism and philan- 
thropy, no less than religion. Their love of life, instead of 
being their ruling principle, was weak, so weak that it gave 
way to the desire that their country might live, or that their 
race might be blest. They died with a glorious presenti- 
ment that posterity would justify their sacrifice, and human- 
ity would be exalted and redeemed in a life to come as well 
as present, through their expiring breath, and with fore- 
eleams of an immortal hereafter for themselves. 

But I now come to the point where the grand junction is 
effected between Scripture and science. That point is faith. 
Professor Proctor said, in his recent closing lecture at the 
Lowell Institute, that “the man of science had nothing to 
do with religion, and the man of religion had nothing to do 
with science.” I think they have much to do with each 
other, and preéminently in this matter of faith. Science, 
after all, has only glimpses of the universe; it sees only to a 
certain point; beyond that it is obliged to trust. Call faith 
what you will, degrade it as an authority as you please, 
the degradation bears step by step as much against science 
as religion. For faith, that is, trust in his own mind and its 
thoughts, the very instrument he employs to disparage the 
trustworthiness of religion, is all the scientist has to rely 
upon in each and every method and process he uses to 
reach his most trusted conclusions. Without a faith higher 
than sense, and based on consciousness, he is not sure of the 
subject on which he reasons, nor that he is thinking upon 
it, nor even of his own existence. ; 

We admit that Scripture rests, first and last, for its validity 
upon faith. Our belief in a God is not based on the under- 
standing ; it comes primarily out of the depths of the soul. 
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Atheism is not, ordinarily, the result of logic. ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart there isno God.” The believer says 
in his heart there is a God. So of faith in immortality ; 
that is the outcropping of the spiritual nature. And our 
doctrine has no secure foundation until it is built on the 
corner-stone of faith,— that is, of trust. The Bible is a book 
of promises; its every duty, sanction, and command look 
toward the future. Necessarily its “Hureka,” the immortal 
life, carried out in its sublime richness, and its full fruition, 
must be beyond this present world. Its highest inspiration 
is the golden age to come; its jubilant refrain, “to live is 
Christ, to die is gain.” 

But this grand faith should be no discordant strain to the 
scientist. Does he appeal to the evidence of the senses as 
opposed to immortality? He must know that sense cannot 
verify itself; it must look to reason for all its verifications. 
But reason is an intellectual, spiritual process or power. 
Well, therefore, does Paul say, with his eye fixed upon 
heaven, “ We look not at the things which are seen” — 
sense is constantly deceiving us, — “but at the things which 
are not seen”; they “are eternal.” ‘“ We walk by faith, not 
by sight.” “ At the foundation of all our scientific knowl- 
edge,” says a recent evolutionist writer, “lies hypothesis, 
that is, guess-work.” All hypotheses are acts of faith; they 
start with the very same principle as religion. If the belief 
in immortality begins with aspiration, it is verified by rea- 
son. And science pursues the same course; it begins by 
looking into the glorious future, full of aspiration and hope ; 
it can be verified only by reason. Let it start with the evi- 
dence of sense; it cannot move a step forward without faith. 
Indeed, faith in the interminable future is the key-note of 
all nature; to change it is to break the harmony of the uni- 
verse. Faith in immortality is made by Christ the ground- 
work of his primal doctrine, — self-sacrifice. Take it away, 
and you strike down all that is best in man who is a part of 
nature, all that is noblest in the lives of heroes, saints, and 
martyrs, who gave themselves joyfully, in its power, to the 
cross and the stake. 
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With what consistency, then, can we commit ourselves to 
those who advise us to extinguish this glorious light? Shall 
we, as Mill counsels, shut out all thoughts of death, and of 
what lies beyond it? These thoughts are natural, and must 
have their uses; they must be capable of good, and not an 
unmingled evil. Is it wise to try to quench this hope full of 
immortality? Or, while we confess it elevates man’s nature 
and character, is it wise to treat it, in the last resort, as an 
illusion ? 

The stern intellect, often barring out, in our days of health 
and strength, the ingress of faith, is apt to indulge specu- 
lations which lead to a cold scepticism with regard to 
immortality. While we think we do not yet need this belief 
it may not come to us steady and strong. But in the 
approach of our own departure from earth, or when those 
nearest and dearest are stricken down at our side, then that 
kind Being, who meets us at every turn with just the 
strength we require, gives us the calm and assured certainty 
of an-hereafter. Then we no longer utter the faltering peti- 
tion, “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.’ Then 
even science is constrained to recognize one of her beautiful 
and trusted adaptations. Then she joins hands with relig- 
ion, and responds reverently, as heart and head testify, that, 
standing by a mother’s grave, with the to us cheering notes 
of Jesus’ voice in our ear, we cannot believe her serene faith 
and all the aspirations of her tender heart perished with her 
expiring breath. 

Even our philosopher yields, perforce, as he thinks of the 
dear departed, to a desire for reunion with them’ on a 
brighter shore. Even he admits this yearning gives impor- 
tance to a belief in immortality. Why was this desire im- 
planted in our nature ? Why, if its fulfilment is a baseless 
vision? The effects of scepticism here, as ever 
so disastrous, 
growth, 


ywhere, are 
not only to our happiness, but our moral 
as to create a presumption against it as a mental 
habit. So long as faith in immortality is kept from rushing 
into wild superstitions, kept where the New Testament 
places it, within rational limits, worthy of God and man, it 
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is fertile in all healthful and good influences. To say, as 
some scientists now do, that this and all religious beliefs are 
gross delusions, that they are supernatural and preternatural, 
is inconsistent with other truths either advocated or con- 
ceded even by scientists themselves. 

True science can never take up this reproach; it cannot 
discredit faith herself; for that, I repeat, it constantly recog- 
nizes and employs. Biology, the all-absorbing study of the 
speculative physiologist to-day, is full of faith in new revela- 
tions to come speedily out of nature’s organic forces. Be it 
that religion, as we are told, is hemmed in by probabilities, 
so is science; its future is not a region of certainties, but of 
hope and trust. In the laboratory it is faith which prompts 
to ever-new experiments, and leads to ever-fresh discoveries. 
And in the observatory this alone leads the astronomer to 
watch, and wait, and trust, as he turns his telescope to the 
ever-opening fields of the explorable universe. As star after 
star crosses his object glass, and his catalogue goes lengthen- 
ing on, he might well take up the kindling strain of the 
inspired apostle, “ This is the victory which overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” 

And now we can see that threefold cord which binds all 
portions of our experience, and all, too, of our existence, in an 
indissoluble fellowship. Faith in God, faith in the future, 
faith in the human soul. United consciously with God, all 
our knowledge points up to him. Science, like Scripture, 
then becomes in our hands a divine gift; and viewed rightly 
it convinces us of a spiritual world, here and hereafter. Love 
to God, Christ’s primal demand, we feel and know is, by its 
very nature, an immortal affection. We love God because 
he first loved us; and what he loves he will not let perish. 
God is pure truth, and hence every new truth of science is a 
new imprint of the imperishable likeness of God on our souls. 

I wish to add a few sentences upon the importance of cor- 
rect language, as in science, so on this subject of immortality. 
Great harm has been done, I think, by the illusions produced 
by the language sometimes used on our topic. We have, 
perhaps unconsciously, associated in this way gloom and 

: 


bad 
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scepticism, instead of Christian hope and faith, with the con- 
dition beyond death. Think of the old doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body, still clung to by thousands; the mere 
phrase is enough to quench any ray from the spirit-world. 
We know how closely our mental processes are connected 
with the words we use in conveying them to others. Take 
some of the language employed by the poet Gray, in his 
celebrated “ Elegy ” : — 


“‘ For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day; 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 
“Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown.’ 


This strain serves to make the body the whole man; when 
that is placed in the grave, its former tenant, man, is made 
to seem buried there. Shakespeare, too, in “Measure for 
Measure,” sends a chill through our immortal hopes in what 
Claudio says to Isabella : — 


“To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod.” 


Or, take his words in regard to the dead body of Hamlet: 


“Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage; 
. and, for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music, and the rites of war, 
Speak loudly for him.” 


Or, worst of all, read the lines of Watts : — 


“Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound, 

Mine ears attend the ery: 

Ye living men, come view the ground, 
Where you must shortly lie.” 

“There are no acts of pardon past 
In the cold grave to which we haste : 
But darkness, death, and long despair 
Reign, in eternal silence, there, ” 
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We are not aware of the incongruous terms we often use 
on this subject. It is but a few days since I read in a news- 
paper this expression: “ He was killed almost instantly, and 
they carried him home.” Was this individual in two places 
at once? Or was the body his all, and the soul extinct? 

We complain of the inroads made on our.religious faith by 
modern science ; but nothing in its whole vocabulary seems to 
me so depressing, so to blight all consciousness of the suprem- 
acy of the soul over earth and time, as this and much kindred 
language, still often employed in connection with our passage, 
at a kind Father’s call, to our home in the heavens, and the 
burial of the worn-out tenement we leave behind. I would 
that we might Christianize all the terms we use in regard to 
the departed. Let us be true to our blessed faith; and, while 
tender memories circle round the loved, but not lost, let us 
conform our language, as well as our every thought and 
feeling, to the spirit-tone that keeps the deserted body down 
in its own place, and lifts the man, the angel form, even at 
the very open grave, upward with the triumphant strain, “ He 
is not here, he is risen.” 

With one word I close; welcoming, as we do and must, 
the noble work of science in our day, we must take care, lest, 
while leaving the old ground of confidence in the Bible alone, — 
we shall not find a like trusted resting-place for faith in our 
new views. Science sets the bold and broad lesson, “learn 
on and on, and fear nothing.” Christianity does the same ; 
but to the schools of science, at the summit of all possible 
attainments, and presided over by the great Teacher and 
Master himself, it adds a richly-endowed university for stu. 
dents, gifted with boundless capacities, and inspired by God 
to advance in all high, spiritual learning, stage by stage, 


through an illimitable future. 
A. B. Muzzy. 
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THE: DUTY OF BEING STRONG-MINDED. 


No one denies that it is the duty of men to be strong- 
minded; for them to be clever, bright, intelligent, is the 
passport to the prizes and plaudits of life; held, indeed, in 
so much esteem as to lead to the neglect of the Scripture 
exhortation, “Suffer fools gladly ;” which, of course, does 
not mean not to attempt to enlighten folly, but to bear with 
it contentedly, — when incurable. 

Undoubtedly we over-estimate an acute intellect when we 
place her above her homespun sister, an honest heart; for 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and dis- 
cerneth truth that the intellect is impotent todiscover. Yet 
it is a fallacy that a well-ordered, well-balanced, ‘rightly- 
instructed, amply-stored, aspiring mind is not a noble pos- 
session; and we admit it in allowing that there are fewer 
sharper apprehensions or sadder spectacles than of a fine 
mind in ruins. Let us see to it that we justly prize and 
sedulously nurture the Divine spark within, so as never to 
have it laid to our charge that it was consumed by our weak- 
ness or wickedness. 

But, good for men; strong-minded is in bad odor when 
apphed to women, instantly pictured to the imagination as 
unpleasing to the eye, painful to the ear, offensive to the 
taste, pert, self-asserting, blustering dissipaters of ideal femi- 
nine loveliness. 

Now the purpose of this paper is to attempt to prove that 
being strong-minded enhances a woman’s grace, equips her 
for homely duties, and spurs her to home-bred charities; that 
by being strong-minded she is enabled to stand in her lot, 
however severe, and become a more faithful daughter of God 
and helpmeet to man. 

Ponder the sound sense in the following extract, which so 
well covers the ground we desire to hold, that it would be 
superfluous to add another word, if it were not that many 
will not hear but for much speaking, — “ A strong-minded 
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woman. That phrase is understood to be a synonyme for a 
disagreeable woman. It is an entire mistake. Think of a 
great gift of God having come to be a byword in the mouth 
of fools! But it is a strong will that the superficial con- 
found with a strong mind, and a strong will joined to a weak 
mind is nuisance enough in man or woman. Most people 
between the cradle and the grave will find use for all the 
strength of mind they can lay their hands on, and let those 
who have it be devoutly thankful.” 

Think, for a moment, what is included in the term strong- 
minded; a mind cheerful, fresh, ready to look at new truth, 
cautious before giving up-the old verities, neither despond- 
ent nor sanguine, without vanity, but possessed of self- 
respect. What distinction, beauty, or wealth can outweigh, 
can even compare, with a sound mind in a sound body? 
True, Coleridge said, “I am somewhat of Swift’s opinion 
that ‘I never knew a very deserving person of that sex 
(female) who had not much reason to complain of ill- 
health!’” But neither of these wise men would have 
affirmed that ill-health is the indispensable penalty to insure 
goodness; nor would they deny that a sound mind helped 
these admired invalids to triumph over the envy, self-pity, 
depression, despair, which are the frequent results of chronic 
ill-health. The most truly healthy specimen of womanhood 
that we have known, is as strong in body as in mind, and, 
whilst we gratefully remember her, we cannot admit that a 
woman must be an invalid or weak-minded to be feminine 
and lovable; on the contrary, we believe the day is not dis- 
tant when it will be generally allowed that “to construct a 
true harmony of life,’ women, as much as men, must be 
strong-minded. 

If it be objected that, as a witty man once said, “No one 
can prevent your dying,” so no one can prevent your being 
strong-minded, we would answer, that for the sake of the 
truth we desire to remove the obloquy from the term. 
Also, for the sake of the women nurtured in luxury, who 
waste in unwholesome introspection and brooding self-pity 
fine powers of mind, which, encouraged to usefulness, would 
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make impossible the epitaph, Died of inanition; and also in 
behalf of many a well-meaning girl deterred from self- 
improvement by the silly fear of being called strong-minded. 

The author of Sex in Education will not be accused of 
ultraism, though he says in Brain-Building, “ Unless men 
and women both have brains, the nation will go down. As 
much brain is needed to govern a household as to command a 
ship; as much to guide a family aright as to guide a congress 
aright ; as much to do the least and the greatest of woman’s 
work as to do the least and the greatest of man’s work. 
Moreover, in both sexes the brain is the conservator and pro- 
longer of life. It is not only the organ of intellection, 
volition, and spiritual power, but the force evolved from it, 
more than the force evolved from any other organ, enables 
men and women to bear the burdens and perform the duties 
of life; and with its aid, better than with any surgery, can 
they overcome the ‘ills that flesh is heir to.’ ” 

That it is possible for a strong-minded woman to be dis- 
agreeable is no more reason for a woman’s being weak- 
minded than fora man to cosset himself in folly to avoid 
collision with masculine brains. On the contrary, we affirm 
that a woman is disagreeable when she is not strong-minded 
enough to be otherwise. Some oneasks, “I wonder whether 
Eve, when she came to Adam in the garden, brought with 
her a certificate of proficiency in the seven sciences?” Our 
question would be, Was she strong-minded enough to keep 
out of mischief? And yet another, Is it Eve’s ill-behavior 
in seeking forbidden knowledge that makes some women 
glory in ignorance and eschew legitimate culture, and causes 
even men of sense to honor feeble-mindedness in a woman as 
an added charm ? 

If you say, A domestic woman for me! and quote the beau- 
tiful saying, “ Woman, the very key-stone of home’s arch,” — 
well, this she most truly is when she is strong-minded, for 
the kingdom of home requires as much executive ability as 
the ruling of a State; and, while the weak-minded usurp its 
prerogatives only to miserably fail, the strong-minded in the 


home are not only the power behind the throne, but the 
throne itself. 
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Precision of speech preserves moral as well as intellectual 
truth, and the exactness and judgment which sews a fair 
seam or moulds a wholesome loaf is akin to the sound reason- 
ing which makes a strong-minded woman a wise counsellor 
and a true helpmeet. he right ordering of the household 
is a woman’s first duty and sweetest privilege. And what 
makes the mistress superior to the servant? Is it not being 
able when necessary to work, and to work in the best way? 
What makes the mistress patient, considerate, forbearing, 
but knowing from experience the time and skill required for 
household work ? ; 

The more the mind enlarges, the more deftly do we use 
our hands. An idiot can be told by the hang of his hands. 
Our strong-minded grandames hid their light under a bushel, 
and came near spoiling the men of their day by an over- 
weening estimate of maseuline ‘importance ; but their thor- 
ough housekeeping puts to blush the shiftless ways of some 
of their granddaughters, who can only regain the ground 
they have lost by putting more mind as well as muscle into 
household work. .We are awakening to the fact of the 
intimate connection between the mind and the body; and a 
woman does no mean work who supplies wholesome food for 
the latter, and the stronger her mind the more justly will 
she weigh not her conflicting, but her reciprocal duties to 
the two. And this high faithfulness to the household does 
not check self-culture, for the mind grows more on thought 
and observation than on reading and study; and housewifely- 
skill and home-born grace are not only the children of, but 
the foster-mother of good sense and sound judgment. 

What makes a woman a helpmeet to man but being 
strong-minded enough to enter into his plans, sympathize 
with his tastes, and uphold him with better counsel when 
the world tempts his integrity? What saves the too soft 
heart of the mother from ruining her child by over-indul- 
gence, but by being wise enough to see that ruling a child 
helps him to rule himself? Why is Germany called the 
Children’s Land? Is it not because there the mother, as 
well as the fathér, “sees the wisdom of a certain equality, as 
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well as sympathy between parents and children? In no 
country do parents take more pains to enter the very hearts 
and lives of their children than there. They very early 
make them acquainted with their plans; talk with them as 
to older people; never go on an excursion or journey without 
them, and search everywhere for whatever will minister to their 
amusement or instruction.” It would be wise for us to take 
a lesson in this respect, and refraining from grown-up baby- 
talk, show our children that we regard them as reasonable 
beings. Do we not draw on ourselves some of the irrever- 
ence of which we complain by want of manliness in the 
treatment of the young? “In Germany the child that asks 
a question is not met with a blunt answer, but with such a 
reply —as pleasant and instructive as the parent knows how 
to give—as natyrally promotes other inquiries, and gives 
stimulus to the mind.” : . 

One who half despaired of humanity, took heart again 
when he remembered the world was full of mothers. But 
even the mothers can be improved. Great men have usually 
had mothers of marked ability. May it not be that their 
often choosing wives below the average accounts for their 
children being inferior to themselves? “The Greeks called 
a beautiful object ‘calling on the soul’”; but external loveli- 
ness ceases to call on the soul when its lamp is not fed by an 
inward oil. A merely pretty face palls before it-fades ; for only 
beauty of the soul bears the strain of familiarity. A simple- 
ton cannot make a good wife or a respected mother, for no 
one is so difficult to live with, so impossible to convince, as a 
self-willed fool. A man once said, “I would not believe so 
and so even if I saw it with my own eyes!” Perhaps he 
did not stand alone in the somewhat barefaced assertion. 
Certainly they who are 

“Convinced against their will 
Are of the same opinion still.” 

But there is the logic of experience, and one only needs to 
summer it and winter it with a self-willed fool to be pain- 
fully convineed that “strong-minded women are (not) the 
inconvenient and unfortunate beings ” prejudice supposes 
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them. But in spite of this prejudice woman must hold to 
her duty to be strong-minded enough to do the most good in 
the world. With no disposition to see woman out of her 
sphere, in utter harmony with this exquisite passage, “ The 
goodness of a good woman is an atmosphere which, when 
you can describe the incense sent up by the sweetbrier after 
a summer evening shower you may hope to describe,” — we 
believe in giving her a larger opportunity, confident that in 
reaping in new fields she will not neglect the home pasture. 
Even speaking in public, regarded by some with holy horror, 
is done gracefully and to good purpose by a woman of sense 
and earnestness, when blessed with the enviable unconscious- 
ness akin to the simplicity of a child. When public talk 
takes on the grace of private, uses strong, simple words, and, 
like Daniel Webster, never uses two where one will answer 
as well, speaks when it has something to say, and stops after . 
saying it, woman will talk as agreeably in public as in private, 
and the wish will be for her to do it. 

Read the following nervous words, as discriminating as 
kindly, and see if you do not endorse them : — 


I am of opinion that women, that is women of sense and education (for 
to such I address myself), are much better judges of polite writing than 
men of the same degree of understanding; and that it is a vain panic if 
they are so far terrified with the common ridicule that is levelled against 
learned ladies as utterly to abandon every kind of books and study to 
our sex. Let the dread of the ridicule have no other effect than to make 
them conceal their knowledge before fools who are not worthy of it, nor 
of them... . Men of sense, who know the world, have a great deference of 
their judgment of such books as lie within the compass of their knowl- 
edge, and repose more confidence in the delicacy of their taste though 
unguided by rules, than in all the dull labors of pedants and commenta- 
tors. In a neighboring nation equally famous for good taste and for 
gallantry, the ladies are, in a manner, the sovereigns of the learned world, 
as well as of the conversible. . 


Here is the opposite opinion: “It was a sweet old fashion 
of women to endure and make no sign. I fear it will have 
gone out altogether when they get their rights.” As if being 
a slave (for what so enslaving as ignorance?) makes one 
strong to endure! Why, it takes more than the wisdom of 
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this world to teach how little we know, how feeble we are, 
and to broaden our sympathy to feel how human every one 
is, and that all alike need to open heart and mind for every 
ray of light, for every gleam of truth. Horaee Greeley said, 
“that whether woman was equal to man or not depended on 
who the man was and who the woman was.” No right- 
judging woman will descend to the controversy as to which 
sphere is highest; but will strive to fill her own, remember- 
ing how higher intelligences must smile at those who know 
so little at the best, disputing over their comparative igno- 
rance. We say of a man as high praise, “ He was as tender 
as he was manly in his affections and in his sensibilities.” 
With equal commendation we should be able to say of a 
woman, ‘She is as strong as she is feminine in her affections 
and in her sensibilities.’ Women may have blushed in 
secret at their superior wisdom, smothering their mother-wit 
for fear of over-stepping conventional propriety and trench- 
ing on masculine ground. Let them rest; they lived up to 
the light they had. It remains for us to rejoice that the 
Father of all hath not set limits to the aspiration of any soul, 
but bids man and woman alike to strive for perfection, and 
hath set his signet to the fact that as one rises in the scale of 
being, so ascends the other. 

Mary Somerville was as strong-minded as she was beauti- 
fully feminine. The eye so clear to follow the stars in their 
courses did not overlook the humblest flower; the mind that 
dictated this noble sentence, “The perturbations (of the 
solar system) are only the oscillations of that immense pen: 
dulum of Eternity which beats centuries as ours does sec- 
onds”; and this sentence, “So that a very small height 
above the surface of the earth, the noise of the tempest 
ceases and the thunder is heard no more in those boundless 
regions where the heavenly bodies accomplish their periods 
in eternal and sublime silence,’”— was open to the dumb 
appeal of our humble friends; and she bore tenderly in her 
heart to her latest day the solitary pangs of the little bird 
starved in her absence. 


Say not Mary Somerville was an exceptional case; the 
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humblest woman needs to be strong-minded to bear the 
burden of humanity for child, for friend, for self; and “ when 
women are brave they make a divine fight of it.” A woman 
must be strong-minded, so far as she can make herself so, from 

-the dictate of conscience, not vanity. Then she will see that 
she becomes her true self by going out of herself; that she 
obtains peace only by having her will fall in with God’s; that 
“no mental change of direction need ever. deflect that needle 
(the spirit) from its eternal pole” ; that “ man does not live by 
bread alone”; that ideas are to be his eternal companions; and 
that she must hold “as a cardinal article of faith that human 
lives can be redeemed if there is energy and love enough to 
do it.” 

Why, when we remember that on woman rests the respon- 
sibility of the earliest and therefore deepest impressions on 
the innocent, the ignorant, and the dependent; that on her 
mainly rests the upholding of household virtue and personal 
religion, and the consolation of mortal sickness, we can but 
wonder at the perverseness of the doubt of her duty to be 
strong-minded. What, indeed, makes her “last at the cross 
and first at the grave,” but being strong-minded enough to 
look above the pain to the unbroken sweetness, there to find 
the calm that lies beneath our restlessness, and the light that 
illumines all our darkness? 

EK. P. CHANNING. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. * 


No man more fitly deserves remembrance for eminent 
services in establishing the United States than Alexander 
Hamilton; yet of few men, perhaps, has less been generally 
known. His finely-cut and strikingly-intellectual features 
are not entirely unfamiliar, and when his name is mentioned, 
- most people are content to say, “‘a wonderfully able man,” 
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without knowing in what his ability lay. They know that 
he died untimely in a duel with Aaron Burr, and remember 
to have heard the name of the latter execrated for his part 
in the affair; but they do not know of his eminent services 
in the Revolution; that the adoption of the Constitution - 
was owing more to him than to any other single man; that 
he was the head of the great Federalist party; the greatest 
financier of his age; the trusted friend of Washington; that 
he also was so eminent as a statesman that whether in office 
or out of it he was constantly consulted in all matters of 
public importance, and shaped public policy ; yet was so pro- 
found as a jurist that the position of Chief Justice of the 
United States was offered him. Part of this ignorance is 
owing to the fact that until within a few weeks it was nec- 
essary to seek a knowledge of his services in the voluminous 
pages of his works, or in the biographies of his contempora- 
ries, many of whom, having had their schemes frustrated by 
his penetration and wonderful personal influence, were actu- 
ated by a hostility to him, which has in a measure influenced 
their judgment, and led to a misrepresentation or under- 
valuing of him; but there is no longer need for this. Mr. 
Morse has done us a great service by recounting Hamilton’s 
private life and public services. He does this with evident 
admiration of his hero, yet with general fairness to others. 
He does not believe him to have been without blemish, yet 
he thinks he made few errors; that his judgments were gen- 
erally wise, and such as experience justified; that he was 
sagacious, judicious, and foreseeing beyond his contempora- 
ries; and that he was the inspiration of movements whose 
consequences were most wide-reaching. Some of the admir- 
ers of other eminent men of the Revolutionary epoch may 
think that sufficient is not allowed to their influence, but 
the writer seems to have no conscious purpose of disparag- 
ing them, he only does not see them; Hamilton is the great 
figure of his picture, he sees him alone, and he keeps him 
constantly before his readers. He has thus produced a 
fascinating piece of biography. At the.same time, in explain- 
ing Hamilton’s relations to the movements going on aroynd 
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him, he has given us an admirable historical sketch of the 
difficulties attending the establishment of the Constitution, 
the rise and downfall of the Federalist party, and the rocks 
which threatened to shipwreck the earlier administrations of 
the country. 

Alexander Hamilton was born in the Island of Nevis, in the 
West Indies, Jan. 11, 1757. On his father’s side he was of 
Scotch descent, while on his mother’s he traced his lineage to 
the French Huguenots. In his personal traits he seemed to 
unite the characteristics of both nationalities. His natural 
ability exhibited itself in remarkable precocity. Having 
few facilities for education, he supplemented his studies by 
an extensive course of reading. At an early age he was 
placed in a store, and before he was fourteen, in a necessary 
absence of his employer, was trusted with the management 
of the entire business. A mercantile career was however 
distasteful to him, and in a letter to a youthful friend he 
discloses his ambitious hopes, and wishes there was a war. 

An account which he wrote of a terrible hurricane inter- 
ested the Governor of St. Croix in him, and led to his sub- 
sequently being sent to the United States to be educated. 
He spent less than a year at a grammar school at Elizabeth- 
town, and had then mastered all that was required to enter 
college. He tried to enter Princeton, asking that he might 
proceed, not in a regular course, but as rapidly as he proved 
able; but his request could not be granted, so he went to 
Columbia (then King’s). 

The disturbed and excited condition of public affairs 
interested him but little. A foreigner by birth, not certain 
ever to be a citizen, a stranger to the people he had come 
among, he could hardly be expected to share their feelings. 
His sympathies so far as he had any were on the British side; 
but in 1774 visiting Boston, away from his books, his 
thoughts were turned to what was occurring around him, 
with the result of an entire change of opinion, and the 
adoption of the side of the Colonists. Returning to New 
York, a boy of seventeen, he made his first public appear- 
ance as an orator on this side, and won the ear of a great 
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crowd with a powerful argumentative speech. Subsequently 
he contributed to the papers in its behalf, and wrote two 
tracts in reply to Tory publications which were attributed 
to both Mr. Jay and Goy. Livingston before the real author 
was discovered, and which, Mr. Geo. T. Curtis says, “ dis- 
played a power of reasoning and sarcasm, a knowledge of 
the principles of the English Constitution, and a grasp of the 
merits of the whole controversy, that would have done honor 
to any man at any age.” 

Foreseeing that war was inevitable, and would afford him 
opportunity for usefulness and distinction, he set himself to 
learn its theory and practice, by studying books and actively 
drilling. Whten a company of artillery was authorized by 
the Convention of New York, he became its captain, and 
brought it to a condition of such thorough efficiency that 
Gen. Greene, seeing it mancuvre one day, sought an inter- 
view with the commander, brought him to the notice of 
Washington, and from that day helped to bring him forward. . 
Later, when the company had been much reduced in the 
early battles of the war, Washington offered him a place on 
his staff. This position, though not entirely to his liking, 
he accepted out of personal regard for Washington, and 
March 1, 1777, nine months before he became of age, he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel and aide-de-camp. 

In this position he was earnest and indefatigable, and soon 
became a general favorite, except with those whose enmity 
to his superior could not brook his faithful friend. Many 
important services, involving great exercise of judgment, 
delicacy, and tact, entrusted to him, with full reliance upon 
his wisdom and prudence, and full powers of action, suffi- 
ciently indicated Washington’s confidence in his judgment 
and discretion. One of these, detailed at some length in 
the book, was the negotiation with General Gates, for reén- 
forcements, at a most critical time, when Washington needed 
them very much, and it was feared that Gates, feeling him- 
self the rival of the Commander-in-chief, might not be 
entirely unwilling to withhold from. him the troops he 
needed for success, when failure might secure his own pro- 
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motion. This delicate matter Hamilton so conducted as to 
receive the full and cordial approval of Washington for all 
that he did. 3 

After about four years, he left this position, for reasons 
imperfectly given by the biographer, which seem to indicate 
quickness of temper, and perhaps undue sensitiveness on 
both sides, but never seriously impaired the relations of mut- 
ual confidence and respect between them. Washington 
showed that he felt himself at fault, by immediate efforts for 
a reconciliation. Hamilton, however, seemed to feel that it 
was a favorable time to give up a position, which he had ac- 
cepted reluctantly, where his talents had not full play, and 
there was no opportunity to rise, and refusing to return, 
sought a command fitting to his rank. For a long time no 
such could be offered him; but at the close of the war we 
find him in command of a corps of light infantry at York- 
town, and distinguishing himself by gallant service. 

While on the staff he was not entirely occupied with his 
military duties, but found time to study questions of finance, 
and the science of government, and addressed an anonymous 
note to Robert Morris, then a member of Congress, urging 
the retiring of paper money by hard money obtained through 
a foreign loan, and proposing an American Bank, which 
should by degrees absorb the paper circulation. 

When Mr. Morris was appointed by Congress, in 1781, 
Superintendent of Finance, he addressed him another letter, 
examining the resources of the country in comparison with 
those of others, and again urging a bank, which was soon 
after established. : 

After leaving the army, he began in March, 1782, to study 
law, and in July following was admitted to the bar. Besides 
his studies he prepared during this time a manual on the 
practice of the law, which was so much valued by the oldest 
lawyers in New York that they had copies of it in manuscript 
made for their own use. 

As a lawyer he thoroughly explored every matter brought 
before him, and fairly stated both sides. His arguments not 
only expressed his own convictions, but forced the convic- 
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tions of his hearers. As an orator he was very effective; he 
had a quick eye, a powerful and melodious voice of great 
compass, and exerted wonderful control over his auditors. 
He was considered able to win any cause, however desperate, 
but-he seemed to have laid down the principle never to de- 
fend before a jury anyone of whose guilt he felt well-assured. 
In his arguments he seemed to use the Scottish logic, inher- 
ited from his father, in his study of the case, and in present- 
ing it in court, the French fire which came to him through 
his mother. He was never exorbitant in his charges, and 
adhered strictly to the terms he made. 

In the early part of his career as a lawyer he wrote the 
letters of Phocion, opposing the spirit of popular revenge 
which prohibited from citizenship any who had favored the 
side of the British government. These brought him great 
reputation, and probably increase of professional practice. 

He had, some time before this, been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Taxation for the State of New York, an office he 
reluctantly assumed, but discharged its duties with vigor 
until elected to Congress. The power of Congress at this 
time was very small; public affairs were in a very disturbed 
state; the great need was money, which was only with diffi- 
culty obtained. To enter Congress at this time was for him 
to throw away the prospect of professional reputation and 
emolument; but it had great weight with him that it was 
the public service he was entering, and it seemed to him a 
sufficient reason for sacrificing his private interests that he 
might carry out his great idea concerning it. 

In Congress he devoted himself to the question of the 
finances; to establishing a right basis of taxation; to the dif- 
ficulties which had arisen concerning the pay of the soldiers, 
and were creating great feeling in the army. In the negotia- 
tions for peace he seems to have had no antipathies against 
France, no prepossessions for Great Britain. He did not agree 
with those who were disposed to subject the interests of the 
United States to the direction of France, and argued that the 
instructions to the Commissioners to act only as the French 
ministry dictated were humiliating to them, and unsafe for 
the country. 
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He labored for a national revenue, a national system of 
imposts, a body of national officials. He felt the need of na- 
tional forces to garrison national military posts, a national 
marine, mint, coinage, bank, and treaties with foreign pow- 
ers. Defending the authority of Congress, he saw the need 
of strengthening the central government. He embodied in 
a series of resolutions the objections to the existing confed- 
eration, which could only be removed by a government 
strong enough to make every member contribute in war and 
peace to the common necessities, and to combine and direct 
all the parts to a general end. Among these objections 
were the union of executive and legislative powers in the 
same body; that the power of taxation by the United States 
was only nominal; that Congress was authorized to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States without the power 
of establishing funds for its repayment; that the defence of 
the States was left to themselves, without power of any 
action on the part of the United States unless war was de- 
clared and hostilities actually commenced ; that the United 
States had no general superintendence of trade. 

The time was not yet ripe for carrying out his plans; but 
three years later the legislature of Virginia invited the other 
States to send deputies to Annapolis to consider the subject 
of a uniform taxation, and to report an act for the purpose. 
Hamilton, thinking something might come from this, pre- 
vailed on the State of New York to send delegates, of whom 
he was one. - Five States sent delegates; four chose dele- 
gates who did not attend; four took no notice of the invi- 
tation. 

An address was drawn up, written by Hamilton, express- 
ing a wish for a general convention of delegates, with en- 
larged powers, to consider matters pertaining to the common 
interest and permanent harmony of the States; and it was 
urged that commissioners should meet at Philadelphia to 
devise such measures as should appear necessary to render 
the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate to the 
exigencies of the Union. 

A struggle now took place in the legislature of New York 
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between the party, led by Governor Clinton, opposed to 
increasing the power of Congress, and Hamilton and his 
followers. After much opposition, Hamilton was sent as a 
delegate to this convention, with two colleagues unalterably 
opposed to his views. 

He did not take a very active part in composing the Con- 
stitution, although as he did not entirely approve either of 
the two main outlines before the convention, he did prepare 
the sketch of one, elaborate and comprehensive, and different 
from that finally adopted, which he supported in a long and 
carefully prepared speech, of which nothing now remains 
except his own brief, and an imperfect report by Madison, 
enforcing the advantages and necessity of a strong, consoli- 
dated national government, which should pervade the-whole 
country, and possess decisive powers and a complete sover- 
elgnty. 

Feeling the opposition of his colleagues, he despaired of 
the probable adoption of his ideas, and made little effort to 
press them, but uttered his beliefs in private conversation, 
and used his personal influence to have his theories adopted 
by others, thus accomplishing much. 

The double government of the United States, now through 
its workings so simple, then because untried full of doubt- 
ful perplexities, has been claimed as of his devising, and his 
correspondence contains indications of the principle. Still, 
at one time, he so much feared the overmastering influence 
of the States, that it seemed to him almost desirable that 
their governments should be extinguished, and all the in- 
habitants united into one people; but he later came to see 
the advantage of the State governments as permanent safe- 
guards against tyranny and usurpation by the Federal Govy- 
ernment. 

He favored electing the Executive and one branch of Con- 
gress for life or good behavior, subject to impeachment. He 
has been charged with a desire to have a monarchy’ estab- 
lished, and to have secretly schemed for it; but this our 
author does not believe, and thinks the charge arose from 
his having once said he thought the British government the 
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best’ model the world had ever produced, —a simple state- 
ment which might be generally agreed to. So far as our 
Constitution had any model it was that republicanized, with 
the elective substituted for the hereditary element in certain 
parts. It was questioned whether the authority of the del- 
egates extended to framing a new Constitution, or was 
confined to amending the existing Articles of Confederation, 
and, in offering a new one, it probably did go beyond its 
strict literal powers. 

The Constitution was not at once and readily accepted by 
the people. It was discussed with great freedom in letters, 
pamphlets, and speeches. Hamilton labored, by writing and 
otherwise, to secure its adoption. With Madison who had 
been active in forming it, and Jay, he wrote the Federalist, 
contributing fifty-one of its eighty-five papers, hastily written 
because not expected to survive the occasion that called 
them forth, but preserved because they proved the ablest 
treatise on the Constitution that has been, or is likely to be, 
written. 

The fate of the experiment was felt to hang on its accept- 
ance by the State of New York. In its convention every 
part of the Constitution was fought over. Hamilton led one 
side, Gov. Clinton the other. Hamilton’s arguments at last 
prevailed; and when he won over Smith, the leader in rea- 
soning power of the other side, by force of conviction, it was 
felt that the result was sure. A grand celebration of the 
ratification was made in New York City, in which Hamil- 
ton’s influence was fully acknowledged. 

* When the Constitution was fairly established there were at 
once two parties, one wishing to construe it so literally as to 
reduce the powers of the National Government to the small- 
est measure, the other so liberally as to give it extensive 
influence. The latter party, in which Hamilton was in- 
eluded, gained the ascendancy, and secured it long enough 
to establish their doctrines ; and he was largely instrumental 
in falsifying his own fears of the stability and success of the 
instrument. 

When in 1789 the new government was formed, with 
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Washington at its head, Hamilton was at onee placed in 
charge of its financial department, for which by his. tastes 
and early studies he was particularly fitted. The work 
which he did here was immense. He had to create his own 
department; and so thoroughly was that done that the Treas- 
ury and Revenue service are now, substantially, what he 
devised. He held his subordinates to a strict performance 
of duty, and contrived an effective system of checks to be 
sure of their fidelity, but favored acknowledging and reward- 
ing it wherever manifested. He was consulted by Congress 
on a multitude of matters which since his time have been the 
charge of other departments, and besides, voluntarily gave his 
attention to many details of government. Among other things 
he framed a plan for collecting the revenue; for disposing of 
the public lands; mastered the subject of navigation laws; 
drew up a plan for the formation of a post-office department ; 
for the establishment of revenue cutters; and examined the 
condition of the light-house service. 

At the request of Congress, in 1790, he prepared a report 
on public credit, in'which he advocated the assumption of 
the debts of the several States, the funding of the debt, the 
contraction of a new loan abroad; urged, as a fundamental 
principle of the credit of the United States, that the creation 
of debt should always be accompanied with provisions for its 
extinguishment ; and proposed an excise duty. He also took 
up the question of the coinage with great care, discussing 
what should be the proper value of the dollar, the amount 
of alloy, the ratio of gold to silver, the charge for coining. 
Another of his recommendations was a national bank, to 
Supply an abundant and trustworthy currency to the goy- 
ernment and to individuals, and to furnish an 
ital in the shape of mercantile credit. 

When Congress began to consider a tariff, it applied to 
him for information. He studied the subj 
extensive researches, took ne 
digest his information, 
one of his ablest State 
tions of the protectioni 
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cation of the abstract doctrine, but a statement of what was 
wise for the United States in the actual condition of com- 
mercial affairs in the world. The policy of the country was 
determined by this report. 

The favorable influence upon the prosperity of the country 
of his measures for funding the public debt, assuming the 
State debts, and incorporating the National Bank was marked 
and immediate, and the people gave him so much credit as to 
alarm his opponents, with a fear that he was overshadowing 
the rest of the administration, and likely to assume all the 
real power, and they attempted to diminish his influence by 
preventing further reference of questions to him. 

It is impossible in our limits to follow out in detail the 
differences which arose in the Cabinet, and at last caused 
its rupture. Those who wish to do so must consult Mr. 
Morse’s book, where he will find them recounted at length. 
Hamilton was regarded as the leader of the Federalist, 
Jefferson of the anti-Federalist, party. The strong mind 
and equable temper of Washington operated to keep the 
balance even. His own leanings were towards the Federal- 
ist party, and it was supposed by many that Hamilton had a 
complete mastery over him; but, though Washington freely 
consulted him, and was always influenced by his opinion, 
this was not entirely so. It was useless to attack Washington 
directly, but through Hamilton he might be and often was 
indirectly assailed. It was well to have two such minds as 
Jefferson and Hamilton in the Cabinet together, for the two 
sides of a case were sure to be fully presented by them, 
and when Washington finally decided it was with a perfect 
knowledge of all the arguments. 

Mr. Morse is not an admirer of Jefferson, who was, he says, 
in partisan strategy Hamilton’s superior, but superficial, 
theoretical, inconsistent, unreliable, excelling in insinuation 
rather than open attack. Originally on terms of friendship, 
they had become bitterly hostile in the controversy about 
establishing the National Bank, and from that time their in- 
tercourse was purely official, and not even Washington’s 
influence could bring them together. 
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We must pass over the attacks made in Congress upon 
Hamilton’s integrity, only saying that the way he met them 
was greatly to his credit. He replied to the requests for 
information with a plain, straightforward, business-like an- 
swer, narrating the facts in a clear though condensed state- 
ment. He sought to throw light upon every detail, and 
demonstrated both his honesty and that the business of the 
nation had been conducted with all the skill, economy, and ~ 
integrity possible, and fully deserved the vindication he 
received. 

Again, we must pass by the troubles with France, which 
culminated in Genet’s mission, and the difficulties with Eng- 
land engendered by it. In treating with them the Cabinet 
was divided; but the counsels of Hamilton prevailed, and 
the course of the administration has since been approved by 
all who are familiar with international law. 

The repression of the whiskey insurrection in Pennsylva- 
nia, for which Hamilton took the chief responsibility, ex- 
hibited the decided resolution of his character and his per- 
sonal courage in a marked degree. 

It was through his agency that J ay was sent as minister 
to England to negotiate a treaty; and, though he was out of 
the Cabinet and in private life when the time came for its 
ratification, it was with him that Washington consulted, and 
by his arguments determined to ratify it. In addition to 
this, to present the treaty to the people, and acquaint them 
with its provisions, he wrote a series of letters with the ‘sig- 
nature of “Camillus.” 

Although the animosity of opponents, as well as the praise 
of friends, pointed Hamilton out as the leader of the Feder- 
alist party, he seems never to have been considered as a 
candidate for the Presidency, and probably, owing to the 
hostility which his financial measures had provoked, his 
chance of success would have been very small. 

Mr. Adams early conceived a distrust of Hamilton. He 
saw in him a rival for the leadership of the party to which 
he aspired, and which he thought that his election to the 
Presidency rightly conferred upon him. He feltgreat jealousy 
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of him, and was inclined to think him the source of most of 
the opposition he encountered. Whether in or out of the 
Cabinet, Hamilton had been consulted by Washington in 
reference to the treaty, on the formation of a new Cabinet, 
the preparation of a message, even of the Farewell Address ; 
and the members of the Cabinet had followed the example of 
their chief. Mr. Adams, on coming into office, had retained 
the Cabinet of his predecessor, and these gentlemen contin- 
ued their established habit, and did not readily transfer their 
allegiance from Hamilton to the new President. The jeal- 
ousy of Mr. Adams of this state of things finally led to a 
rupture of the Cabinet, and was subsequently manifested to- 
wards Hamilton in a manner more directly personal. 

The prospect of a war with France led to a reorganization 
of the army. The position of lieutenant-general was offered 
to Washington, and accepted on condition that the general 
officers and staff should be such as he chose. He recom- 
mended. for major-generals, Hamilton, C. C. Pinckney, and 
Knox, the former to be inspector-general, and the three to 
rank in the order given. According to the rank held in the 
Revolutionary army, Knox would have been entitled to the 
first place; but Washington felt that in the establishment of 
a new army, as this really would be, a new distribution, based 
on actual merit, would not be unjust, and the development 
of Hamilton’s intellect and powers, as well as the increased 
knowledge of them, seemed to justify the reversal of positions. 
The popular wish, also, was evidently in accordance with this 
view ; but Mr. Adams did not share the feeling. The ap- 
pointments were confirmed in the order indicated by Wash- 
ington, and then Mr. Adams assumed authority to transpose 
them. Hamilton, laying aside private ambition and interest, 
out of consideration for the public welfare, agreed to be 
governed by the wishes of Washington; but the latter, feel- 
ing that his acceptance had been conditional on these 
appointments, thought it was dealing unfairly with him to 
make a change in them, and indicated so plainly that the 
annulling of the conditions by the retention of the order pro- 
posed by the President would be followed by his immediate 
resignation, that Mr. Adams yielded. 
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Hamilton had now to do for the military what he had 
done for the Treasury department. His designs were vast. 
If war should come, he meant its results should be extensive 
and permanent, and he made thorough preparations. Mean- 
while, war was averted by the action of the President, who, 
instead of waiting advances from France, as it had been de- 
cided best to do, took the step of sending commissioners, an 
act contrary to the policy of Hamilton, and by which he was 
greatly incensed. Into the question of the merits of this 
policy we will not enter, leaving those who are interested in 
it to study it in Mr. Morse’s pages, and only repeating his 
conclusion that probably Hamilton’s policy would have se- 
cured for the country all that Mr. Adams’s did without rais- 
ing any delicate questions about national honor. 

At any rate, the President’s action divided his party, and. 
prepared the way for its overthrow at the next national 
election. Hamilton, as soon as he found there was to be no 
war, retired again to private life. When the question of the 
" next Presidency arose, Hamilton wrote a letter, intended to 
be confidential, to show Mr. Adams’s unfitness for the office, 
but it was discovered by Burr, and published, and of course 
had no tetidency to diminish the intensity of Mr. Adams’s 
feeling against Hamilton. The election was thrown into the 
House of Representatives, and Jefferson and Burr were the 
leading candidates. Foreseeing their triumph, the Federal- 
ists thought it a matter of considerable importance which 
should have the first place, and many of them, believing that 
they could secure substantial advantages from Burr, were in 
favor of choosing him to it. 

Hamilton had far greater reasons for personal objection to 
Jefferson than to Burr; but laying all feeling of that kind 
aside, he insisted that adherence to Burr would be a party 
blunder, and give the head of the government to one of the 
worst men in the community. In his letters he gives an 
estimate of Burr’s character, which histofy has proved sin- 
gularly accurate. Had he urged the Federalists to vote for 


Burr as zealously as he opposed him, the result would very 
likely have proved different. 
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The jealousy and enmity of Burr toward him was of long 
duration. It did not come entirely from this action. He saw 
his projects continually thwarted by Hamilton, and hated 
him for his opposition, but for a long time maintained ap- 
parent amity with him, until it suited his purposes to have 
a conflict. When Burr tried to become Governor of New 
York, Hamilton, thinking that beneath this lay a project for 
dividing the. Union, which he was anxious to preserve, again 
opposed him. Burr, now seizing an occasion of complaint, 
artfully drew him into a contest, and forced a duel upon him ; 
and Hamilton, feeling that by a refusal to meet him he would 
lose any opportunity of future usefulness, reluctantly en- 
gaged in the encounter of the 11th of July, 1804, whose result 
has been universally deplored, and has covered the memory 
of Burr with hearty execration. 

At his death, gloom covered the land, and, though a pri- 
vate citizen, the mourning for him was as extensive and de- 
monstrative as if he had died in public office. 

We have followed closely Mr. Morse’s narrative, and have 
not sought to shed light on the career of his hero from other 
sources, for in this simple sketch of his life it has not seemed 
necessary to do more than present the conclusions to which 
our author’s study has led him. Mr. Morse’s biography jus- 
tifies his claim that its subject was a remarkable man, and he 
has sketched his character so that the reader has no difficulty 
in fully comprehending it. Hamilton displayed a wonderful 
power in the acquisition of knowledge, and great capacity in 
using what he had acquired. Such feats as he accomplished 
with perfect ease few men would have dared to undertake. 
His preparation for college and his mastery of his profession 
in so short a time are in themselves remarkable. His judg- 
ment was clear and his foresight keen; his wisdom was 
proved by events. The position taken by the Federalists 
under his lead was sustained by judicial decisions, and has 
been proved wise by the subsequent experience of the coun- 
try. In fact, as Mr. Morse says, the history of the country 
has been the vindication of Federalism, and the most ad- 
vanced positions taken under it have been passed far beyond 
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in the claims made for, and in the interpretation given to, the 
Constitution in these latter days, and particularly during the 
war of the Rebellion. Hamilton had no vain ambition. He 
was fond of public service, would undoubtedly have preferred 
to continue in itif he could have afforded to. All he demand- 
ed was a position consistent with his abilities, and then he was 
ready to do whatever service he could. His abilities were so 
marked that even in private station he could not be ob- 
scured; and even clothed with no official authority, he exert- 
ed a wide influence, guiding and prompting the acts of those 
in power. To realize the extent of his services, the nobility 
of his character, the lofty and honorablé nature of his ambi- 
tion, one should read carefully the two elegant volumes 
which have furnished our sketch. It is sufficient to say in 
praise of the author that he has done his work so well, and 
written in so fascinating a style, that to do this will be no 
task, but a continual pleasure, and the only regret on closing 


the volume will: be that there is no more. 
H. F. JEn«s. 


EMMANUEL. 


ISAIAH Vir.,14, Immanuel. MATT. I., 23, Emmanuel. 


In a recent volume on the Religion and Philosophy of 
Swedenborg, written with great simplicity and clearness of 
style, by one who is completely master of his subject, great 
stress is laid on the doctrine of “« Emmanuel” as an essential 
doctrine of the New Church. 

But is it not regarded as an essential doctrine of nearly 
every branch of the Old Church, also, —the difference 
between the New and the Old being a difference of inter- 
pretation? 

This difference of interpretation began early, and promises 
to continue late. That there must be some essential truth 
underlying a word, or a doctrine for which it is supposed to 
stand, which keeps challenging thought about its real mean- 
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ing all through the Christian centuries, it is reasonable to 
believe. We do not propose to reopen any of those old 
controversies, or to touch with rude hand any view, old or 
new, which may be held sacred by any Christian believer. 
We only wish to present, in as simple and clear a way as 
possible, another interpretation still, showing what seems to 
us the real significance of the word in its application to 
Jesus, and to our Christian faith. 

Immanuel, or Emmanuel, occurs but three times in the 
Bible. Only twice as a proper name. It it first used by 
Isaiah to designate some one to be born in or near his own 
time, whose name should be called “Immanuel,” in token, 
apparently, of the Divine Presence and favor of which his 
advent would be the harbinger. 

Who the original subject of this prophecy really was, or 
whether any one appeared within the limits of the time indi- 
cated answering to it, does not appear in the record, though 
speculations on the subject are abundant among the com- 
mentators. But the writer of the first chapter of the first 
Gospel, whoever he was, and whenever it was written, 
speaks of the birth of Jesus as the real fulfilment of that 
old prophecy: “ And they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which, being interpreted, is, God with us.” 

There is something very refreshing in this new applica- 
tion of old prophecies. It shows faith in the Living God. 
It lifts one up out of bondage to the Jetter into the spirit of 
prophecy, and shows how a great hope, or a bright vision of 
- good*to come, though failing of immediate fulfilment, may 
yet be realized in fulness of time. We never get the real 
meaning of a prophecy until it is fulfilled. Its fulfilment is 
its true interpretation. Nothing can be clearer to the letter, 
than that Isaiah spoke of some one who was to be born in, or 
near, his own time, whose namie should be called Immanuel. 
Nothing can be clearer to the spirit, than the wonderful fitness 
of that word as a name, or title, of Jesus. Though given 
but once in the New Testament, and even then in a passage 
attributed by some critics to a later date, it is so singularly 
significant of the spirit and life of Jesus, of his whole work 
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of redeeming love, that we cannot fail to see that it was the 
spirit of prophecy, and of deep spiritual insight, that saw in 
his advent the real fulfilment of that old prophetic word. 

Note first the special fitness of this word, as descriptive of 
what was most peculiar in the life and teaching of Jesus. 
“His name shall be called ‘Emmanuel,’ ‘God with us.’”’ 
Nothing can be plainer than that Jesus lived in a wonderful 
consciousness that God was with him; not merely as an all- 
embracing law, or a superintending providence, but as an 
ever-present, ever-guiding, ever-loving Father, the very life 
of his life, the soul of his soul; not dwelling afar off among 
the stars, but within him. It was to this indwelling Spirit 
of the Father he ascribed the truth he taught, and the works 
of healing, power, and mercy he wrought. 

Here are some of the words attributed to him :— 


My Father, who dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. 

He that sent me is with me. The Father hath not left me alone. 

The words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself. 

I do nothing of myself, but as my Father hath taught me I speak these 
things. 

That ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in 
him. 


These familiar passages are enough to show how profound 
and clear in the soul of Jesus was the consciousness of “ God 
with him.” 

Bearing this in mind, we have a clue to an easy and 
natural interpretation of some of those sayings of Jesus, 
which have proved so fruitful of controversy all through the 
Christian centuries. 

To one actually living in the consciousness of the Divine 
Presence, and also in conscious harmony with the Divine 
Will, would it be a very strange thing to say, “I and my 
Father are one”? How often we speak of two persons in- 
timately united in thought, feeling, affection, as one. The 
divine idea of the marriage relation is that the twain are 
one,— one in sympathy, one in purpose, one in love. Is it 
difficult to think of Jesus as one with his Father in the holy 
purpose of always doing the thing his Father’s Spirit sug- 
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gested, — one with his Father in giving himself soul and body 
to the blessed work of human uplifting to which the voice 
of his Father, in his soul, was continually calling ? 

Take that other saying attributed to him, about which so 
much controversial breath has been expended: “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Taken out of its con- 
nection, and baldly- presented as material for dogmatic 
theology, it loses all its naturalness, and deep spiritual 
significance. If we try to recall, as far as we can, the 
circumstances, and to adjust ourselves to the real condition 
of things at the time, we may read the words in a simpler 
and more natural light. It has been stated how Jesus all 
along had spoken of God as his Father, the real source of 
his word, his power, his life, without whom he could do 
nothing, as being with him and dwelling in him by His 
Spirit. Of course, the disciples, unused to this high spiritual 
thought, did not understand him, any more than when in 
that bold figure of speech he told them they must “eat his 
body and drink his blood.” They were too literal and 
external in their conceptions to see how it could be possible 
that God, the Heavenly Father, of whom Jesus talked so 
freely, could really dwell in him. And we may naturally 
think of them as saying, “ You are all the time telling us 
about your Father, and his dwelling with you, and being in 
you; but it is all a riddle to us. We don’t know what you 
mean. Show us this Father of whom you speak, and we will 
be satisfied.” But, alas! how could the indwelling Father 
be shown? God is Spirit not to be seen by the outward eye, 
but felt in the soul. “Show us the Father!” Why, that 
was just what he had been trying to do all along. “Show 
Him! Show Spirit!” For the moment Jesus seems to have 
been saddened and discouraged at the obtuseness indicated 
by the question, and he says, “Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” Or, 
if we may paraphrase the thought, “Have I been so long 
telling you that God is Spirit, unseen by mortal eyes, yet 
dwelling in the souls of his children; that the words I speak 
are really not mine, or the works I do mine, but His, and yet 
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do you ask that this indwelling One be shown?” He ponders 
the strange request, sees their difficulty, and says: “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” It was a startling 
word to speak. But as we think of it, its meaning opens. 
How is God ever to be shown save in the manifestation of 
his Spirit? How do we know His Spirit ever touches any 
soul, save in the new and divine life awakened in that soul ? 
In the renewed life we see the renewing Spirit. So if what 
Jesus felt to be true was true indeed — that God was really 
with him and in him, —how could it be shown except in him- 
self, his words, his works, his spirit, his life, his entire per- 
sonality. Jesus, on another occasion, had compared the 
Spirit of God to the wind, seen only in its effects. He who 
is born of that Spirit has only one possible way of showing 
it, in his life. 

_ Can we not see, then, how with no thought of asserting 
that he himself was God—an idea as foreign as possible to 
his whole drift of thought, —he could say in reply to the 
absurd demand for some outward showing of God: “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father”? Since all which 
can be shown of indwelling Spirit is in the outward life, 
where can the Father be more clearly seen than in the Son - 
who makes that Father’s will his joy? 

What he would have them believe was this: That the 
Heavenly Father, while he could not be shown to the senses, 
might be perceived in a life under the guidance of His 
Spirit; that so they might know what he so well knew, that 
the sources of his life were hidden in God, and that it was 
not so much himself they saw in his works of mercy and 
love, or his own voice they heard in speech, as the Father 
working and speaking through him for human welfare. 

Do we not touch here the old doctrine of the Incarnation, 
and get a glimpse of its underlying truth? It is hardly 
‘possible, certainly not probable, that a doctrine held in. some 
form so persistently in the Church from the beginning until 
now should be wholly false. The common statement of it 
as a dogma we cannot accept; but that in some way, and in 
avery real way, too, “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
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world unto himself,” or winning souls into harmony with his 
will,—this we not only may, but must believe, if we 
believe in any indwelling Divine Spirit at all. When theolo- 
gians thinking to clear up Paul’s thought, and square it with 
the catechism, change his phrase, and instead of saying 
‘God was in Christ,” leave out the little two-lettered prepo- 
sition, and say, “God was Christ,” a phrase nowhere found 
in the New Testament, then there have always been dis- 
senting voices, and always will be. But when the New 
Testament phrases are left to be interpreted freely by each 
Christian believer, then the great truth has always shone 
forth bright and clear, however various the statements, that 
in Jesus the Christ God was strikingly manifest; that in 
his spirit and life the Father was shown; not as a Sovereign 
Ruler, merely, still less as an impersonal force, but as an 
indwelling Holy Spirit, Comforter, Quickener, Guide. And 
as we recall how Jesus lived ever in the consciousness of 
this truth, how its golden light shines through all his teach- 
ing and transfigures his whole life, making it white and 
elistering with the Divine Presence, do we not see how 
appropriately, and with what real wealth of meaning, the 
old prophetic word “Immanuel, God with us,” was applied 
to him ? 


But does this doctrine of the Incarnation, or indwelling 
God, begin and end with Jesus? or do we see in him an 
illustration of a general truth? ‘This is really a vital ques- 
tion. Our whole thought of God and his relation to man- 
kind will largely depend on the answer we give to it. 

If Jesus alone of all the sons of men and sons of God 
since creation, sustained this relation to the Heavenly Father, 
if this indwelling of the Holy Spirit was an isolated and 
solitary experience in which the rest of God’s children may 
not share, then “ Emmanuel” does not describe it, for it is 
only “God with him.” But if we see in him the living illus- 
tration of a universal truth applicable to all God’s children 
everywhere, then “Emmanuel” is just the word to express 
it, for it is “God with us.” 
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Certainly Jesus himself laid no claim to being the sole 
possessor of this’ great truth, or the only one in whom the 
Divine Spirit made its abode. That sense of the indwelling 
Father he felt he sought to make others feel. That con- 
scious sonship which was inspiration and joy to his own 
heart, he sought to awaken in all about him. He never 
appropriated to himself the privilege of calling God Father, 
as if he alone had the right to that precious filial relation. 
‘““When ye pray, say Our Father,” as if he would have the 
first word of prayer suggestive of the divine relationship, that 
so the soul might be more readily receptive of the Divine 
Spirit. The fatherhood of God and the sonship of man are 
correlative truths; each involves the other. 

Tt certainly throws light upon this question, so far as 
Scriptural testimony has weight in its decision, to remember 
how all the leading phrases used to describe Jesus or his 
work are applied in some way to others also. 

Did he forgive sins? whatever that may mean, ‘“* Who- 
soever’s sins ye remit, they are remitted,” he said to Peter 
and the other disciples. Was he to judge the world? “Ye 
shall sit.on thrones judging,” he said to the twelve. And 
Paul takes the idea of judging, however it may be inter- 
preted, into the upper courts, and says to his fellow- 
believers, “Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” Is he 
an heir of God? Paul declares we are « joint heirs with 
him.” Did the fulness of the Godhead dwell in Christ? Paul 
prays for the little church at Ephesus, “that they also may 
be filled with all the fulness of God.” Were he and his 
Father one? We hear him pray for his disciples, “ As thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us.” Was he the image of the invisible God? On the 
first page of the Bible we are told « God made man in his 
own image.” Was he the light of the world? “Ye are the 
light of the world,” he said to his followers; “let it shine.” - 
Was he perfect? “Be ye perfect,” not as I am; he did 
not set himself up as their standard of perfection ; “Be ye 
perfect as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” And 
finally, was he Divine? Peter speaks of the believers of his 
day as “partakers of the Divine Nature.” 
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These parallels might be: run much further if it were 
necessary. They are enough to show how clearly the prom- 
inent things predicated of Jesus are applied to all touched 
with his spirit. He was “Son of man” speaking to sons 
of men, seeking to bind them more closely together in the 
bonds of a common brotherhood, and lift them to a higher 
manhood. He was “Son of God” speaking to sons of God, 
to wake them to a consciousness of their sonship, that they 
might live as God’s children. He was a partaker of the 
Divine Nature speaking to partakers of the Divine Nature, 
seeking to show the reality of the life of God in the soul of 
man. 

This view brings Jesus right into the heart of our human 
sympathies; and while it recognizes his real divineness as 
Son of God, obedient to the indwelling spirit, it shows him 
also as our veritable human brother, in real — not apparent, 
not official, but real— sympathy with the children of men. 

But does not this view let down Christ? Strictly speak- 
ing we cannot let Christ down, or elevate him. He is what 
he is. All we can do is to interpret him in the highest and 
clearest light we know. ‘This interpretation is an attempt 
to understand his real status, not to change it; to see the 
relation he sustains to our common humanity that we may 
see also our true relation to Divinity. Jesus is no less 
divine because we see in him how all God’s children have 
the same divine parentage. He is no less truly Son of God, 
that we, looking at him and opening our hearts to the same 
Spirit that dwelt in him, are made to feel our sonship also. 
He is no less “ Emmanuel,” that we, seeing how God was 
with him, and catching the inspiration of his spirit, are 
helped to see how God is with us too, even when we know 
it not. 

In this view we miss, indeed, the human God, but we 
find, what to many is more precious as well as more intelli- 
gible, the Divine man; one whose Sonship of the highest, 
glorious as it is, peerless as it stands forth in the history of 
race, is both illustration and assurance of the Divine Sonship 
of Humanity, quickened by the indwelling Spirit of God. 
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This does not, of course, place us on the spiritual heights 
where Jesus stood. It does not imply that we have his 
clearness of vision, or breadth and depth of love for God and 
man. But it does bridge the chasm theology so often makes 
between his nature and ours. It does help us to feel our 
brotherhood with him, and to assure our doubting faith that, 
away down on the slopes of life as we may be, as compared 
with his Alpine heights, we are on the same Mount of God, 
though at the base; that the upward way he trod is open to 
us also; that the same divine voice he heard and followed, 
calls us too; and the same Heavenly Father who dwelt in 
him as Guide and Comforter is still and forever dwelling 
with his children, waiting, wating, WAITING, with a divine 
patience, to have His presence recognized, and his voice 
obeyed. 

With this interpretation we see how that old prophetic 
word “Immanuel,” or ‘“ Emmanuel,’ whichever way we 
spell it, whether following the Hebrew or the Greek, takes 
on a broader meaning than we have been wont to give it. 
It tells not only of God with seers, and prophets, and holy 
men who have led on the race, but also of God with the 
race, so led, even with the humblest, the least, and last of all 
the train. It tells not only of God with us in Jesus, to 
which its meaning is so generally limited, but of God with 
us as he was in Jesus; that his Father is, in very deed, our 
Father, his God our God, just as ready to dwell in us as in 
him according to the receptivity of our natures, and our obe- 
dient love. 

This gives us a God not for our thought merely, but for 
our heart; not a Sovereign Ruler only, on the throne of the 
universe, but an indwelling Father in real and vital com- 
munion with his child. So that in place of the cold, stern 
Monotheism, which sees God mainly in the great epochs of 
history, or in the creation of first things, or special manifesta- 
tion now and then of his presence and power; instead of this, 
we have “Emmanuel,” God with us in nature and in the 
soul; with us day by day, hour by hour; with the lowest 
and the least, as well as the highest and greatest; with us 
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in the lesser as well as the greater experiences of life; with 
us alway as our Heavenly Father, the inmost life of our 
inmost lives. 

And have we not here a simple and clear idea of the 
“Holy Spirit,” freed from all metaphysical, or theological 
confusion, of “three in one” and “one in three” statements ? 
What is this Holy Spirit, in which every branch of the 
Church, especially every living branch, has believed, from 
the beginning, but the holy breathing of God himself into 
the souls of his children? What need of any third person to 
explain the facts of the Spirit’s influence when we see it is 
the Holy Breath of God himself, personal as God is personal, 
and yet coming to us not only directly, but indirectly. 
Sometimes through Nature, as we listen to her voice in a 
receptive mood; sometimes through the sacred writings of 
men and women in the Bible and out of the Bible, whose 
minds and hearts have been moved by the Holy Breath to 
utter thoughts that lift and bless the soul; sometimes by 
personal communion and fellowship with those in whom the 
Spirit dwells in fulness; sometimes through social worship 
and the lifting up of many hearts to God in prayer or praise 
or sacred song; sometimes through the experience of a great 
sorrow; sometimes in the rapture of a great joy; sometimes 
through tumultuous experiences, and then again through 
the Still Small Voice heard only in the silence of the soul? 

Is there any grander truth that God, in the plenitude of 
his love, has revealed to his children than this? Any truth 
that garners and holds more that is most vital in the old 
faiths, while it comes home with living power to all the 
fresh experiences of our own times? Is there any fresh 
word of to-day, any new religious truth that is richer, 
broader, deeper, than “God with us,” the very life of our 
inmost lives? Any truth more inspiring and quickening 
than the Divine Sonship of humanity? The human made 
divine by the indwelling Spirit of God! Has any one of the 
Ten great religions, anything greater than this to give us? 
Has the best word that Transcendentalism has ever spoken 
transcended this? Has Free Religion anything grander in 
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its freedom to offer than the guidance of the Holy Breath? 
Has Theism in any form or shape, however eliminated from 
religions deemed ethnic, ever voiced the spirit in sweeter 
accents, or brought the Ever Living and Ever Loving nearer 
to the soul? 

And have we not here a reconciling truth, not only God- 
ward but man-ward; a truth that will draw all souls that 
feel its power more closely to one another, as all must be 
brought by it more closely to God. 

That sweet, uplifting hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
though written by one on the extreme left of the liberal 
faith, is sung with sacred enthusiasm by persons of nearly all 
shades of religious opinions, because it utters the common 
aspiration of all quickened souls for God, for the living God. 

So have we not here in “Immanuel, God with us,” a bond 
of union for all truly religious souls? It is profoundly con- 
servative; it is thoroughly radical; it is as old as God’s care 
for his earthly child; it is as new as the last whisper of the 
Holy Breath to the listening heart. 

W. P. TILDEN. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The meetings of Anniversary Week were well attended and 
successful, and the traditional weather of the week was entirely 
departed from, the sky giving its fairest influences to favor the 
gatherings for many objects — religious, philanthropic, and social 
—which cluster about the season. The Unitarian Festival was 
admirably presided over by Judge Hoar, and the speeches had 
the quality of fitness to the occasion in an unusual degree. After 
the Semi-Centennial of last year, this was an “off-year” in our 
ecclesiastical matters (to borrow a phrase from politics). A de- 
bate, however, took place in the Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the report of which in some of the newspapers might 
leave a wrong impression without a word of further discussion. 

In presenting the amendments to the By-laws of the Associa- 
tion, proposed by the Committee appointed last year, Rev. E. E. 
Hale made a severe attack upon the constitution of the Executive 
Committee upon the languor and inefficiency of its modes of 
action, and implying, as we could not but infer, if not directly 
asserting, that the members of the Executive Committee had the 
same characteristics. It had not occurred to us that Mr. Kidder 
was inefficient in business, Mr..Shattuck languid in law, or that 
Mr. Ware was a man without a policy. 

To remedy the real or fancied trouble, Mr. Hale proposed that 
only one-third of the Directors should be elected annually, and 
that they should be elected for three years (except the President 
and Treasurer and Secretary). This provision has the merit of 
protecting the Association from a sudden revolution by the pack- 
ing of any annual meeting, and is worth adopting for the future, 
though no harm has ever arisen from its absence. 

Another amendment allows the Board of Directors to appoint a 
small Executive Committee. From this Committee are expected 
money, promptness, and vigor. This change to a small Committee 
Has been the point vehemently pressed for several years; and per- 
haps a few words on the possible and actual methods of action of 
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the Executive Committee as at present constituted may not be 
amiss. : : ’ 

And in the first place a totally incorrect impression was given 
by the assertion at the Annual Meeting that the receipts had con- 
stantly dwindled since the “$100,000 year.” ; 

The general receipts up to 1864 had been very small. Since 
that time they have been large, sometimes rising, and sometimes 
falling, averaging for the past eleven years over $44,000 (thus 
excluding the so-called $100,000 year, and also deducting the 
$59,000 raised for Chicago). For the past six years the receipts 
from donations for general purposes have been in round numbers 
(giving nearest thousands) $40,000, $50,000, $42,000, $38,000, 
$41,000, $25,000. No one who understandingly considers the state 
of the country can consider this record as indicating either lan- 
guor or distrust. And it is to be remembered that under the 
existing constitution of the Executive Committee both the 
“$100,000” and the great sum for Chicago were raised. 

If the business of the Association required the same prompt- 
ness of action that is required often in business, or that perhaps 
may be necessary in the management of the vast interests of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, it would 
be of more consequence to inquire whether there is sufficient 
chance for prompt action. But in point of fact, prompt action 
is rarely necessary, and moreover all desirable promptness of 
action is perfectly attainable under the present constitution of 
the Executive Committee. That Committee is of excellent size 
to discuss thoroughly, not only general policy, but special cases. 
As to its efficiency of action, a matter is either acted upon 
directly by the Executive Committee, or referred for action to 
one of the sub-Committees (which may be quite as efficient as the 
proposed small Executive Committee) or to the Secretary. There 
exists then, at present, opportunity for thorough discussion, 
action by a small Committee, or action by one individual. If the 
right men are chosen on the Executive Committee, nothing more 
would seem to be necessary. 

Of course the assertion made at the Annual Meeting that it 
took three months to get an. appropriation and ten years to 
change the By-laws were simple figures of speech, and very large 
ones. 

If a church must be shingled, it very rarely happens that any 
superfluous money comes in tn advance of the request for it, and 
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there are many requests made that the Association would prefer 
to have wait at least three months. People who want money are 
often disappointed at not getting it at once, but unquestionably 
the general interest is served by a reasonable delay for informa- 
tion and consideration. Really urgent cases are very rare in 
practice, and may be dealt with, if necessary, by calling a special 
meeting of the Executive Committee. It seems to us, therefore, 
that this second amendment is not demanded by any existing 
defect in the organization of the Board. 


DR. HILL’S PAPER, READ AT THE MEETING OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


One of the best attended meetings of the week was that of the 
Sunday School Society, held, as has now been the custom for 
several years, in King’s Chapel, where the interesting pre-Rev- 
olutionary associations of that venerable building were duly 
remembered by several speakers; and it seemed a specially fitting 
place in this Centennial year. The two admirable papers which 
- were read by Rev. Dr. Hill, of Portland, and by Rev. Mr. De 
Normandie, of Portsmouth, were full of suggestion, and started 
a fruitful discussion. We hope to be able to present to our 
readers the paper of Mr. De Normandie, hereafter, and are glad 
now to be allowed by Dr. Hill to publish that which he read, 
entitled 


“GIVING WHAT YOU HAVE NOT.” 


Of the two factors in education, native ability and instruction, 
there can be little question that native ability is, as Cicero so forcibly 
states it, the more effective. Nevertheless, this very fact makes it, 
perhaps, the more important that the instruction should be the best 
attainable; if it is comparatively feeble, we must labor the more to make 
it effective in order to remedy, as far as possible, the natural deficiencies 
of the pupil, and bring out to the highest usefulness his good qualities. 

In seeking the best instruction, there is in like manner little doubt 
that the most effective element in the teacher is his native ability 
or aptness to teach; while it is perhaps on that very account the more 
important that the teacher of inborn power should also have culture; 
that since his influence must be great, it should be sure to sway the pupil 
in the right direction. A man can give only that which he explicitly or 
implicitly has. In order, for example, that a teacher should be successful 
in teaching the art of ciphering, it is essential that he himself should 
be thoroughly familiar with that art. He need not know algebra and 
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geometry, he need not even know the theory of numbers, but he must 
know how to cipher. And if he knows that thoroughly and familiarly, 
he will be able to teach it with more or less success, in proportion to his 
other gifts and acquisitions. 

In the Sunday-school we aim at giving certain kinds of knowledge, 
especially of the events of our Saviour’s life, and the moral and religious 
doctrines which he taught. But this knowledge is not a complete end in 
itself, —it is given for an ulterior purpose; namely the formation of a 
Christian character in the pupils. And in order for a teacher to be 
successful in forming such a character in the pupil, the first and most 
effective requisite is to have that character himself. 

In order to give truth to another mind, there is something more neces- 
sary than the mere enunciation of that truth in words. The communica- 
tion of truth from mind to mind requires an action in the taught and in 
the teacher. I must in order to teach anything, first understand and be 
myself interested in the thing, and then I must manage to awaken the 
interest of my pupil. I must myself firmly and reverently hold the torch 
of truth, and then hand it to one willing and ready to grasp it with equal 
firmness and care, else between us it may fall to the ground. 

He that would teach a child to be a devout, loving, upright, and pure- 
minded man, must first of all be devout, loving, upright, and pure himself. 
He that would lead others to a living, operative, saving faith in Jesus 
Christ, must first himself lay hold of the Lord’s promises with living, 
active faith. True Christian teaching, from the pulpit or in the Sunday- 
school room, must be the transmission of Christian life from the soul of 
the teacher to the soul of the taught. Before the life can be thus trans- 
mitted, it must be received from the Lord. He compares himself to a 
vine stock, us to the branches, receiving and transmitting life. He com- 
pares the growth of his Church to the leavening of bread and to the 
growth of aseed. The Apostle Paul compares it to the transmission of 
life from a parent toa child; he calls his converts his children. True 
teaching is the communication of vitality, and vitality is communicated 
only from living bodies. The withered branch puts forth ng buds, 
scalded yeast raises no leaven. 

In Liebig’s mistaken explanation of trichinosis, he suggests some 
unmistakable and grand truths,—that in the universe as we find it, 
motion alone produces motion ; but (glorious and comforting addition to 
the doctrine) an atom im motion, a single atom, may communicate its 
akon ie ata oe on a the effect become indefinitely large. 
Beers Meas, ee 1 how great a matter a little fire kindleth, 

ice with power quite other truths than those to 
which he applies it. 

But the one truth Which I wish to emphasize is, that neither atom nor 
mass communicates motion unless it be in motion. The first law in 


mechanics is the first law in psychology as well. The body free from 
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external influence moves with uniform velocity forever; and consequently 
if it be at rest remains at rest forever. The stagnant water in the pond 
can turn no spindles. 

Would that this point were more deeply impressed upon parents as 
well as teachers. The first duty of parents is to be obedient and loving 
children of God; then alone can they lead their children to reverent 
obedience. . 

To discover what the plan of creation is with reference to man, and to 
conform voluntarily to that perfect and divine order in the spirit of 
reverent gratitude, that is the reconciliation to God which Jesus came to 
effect. For this end are the revelations of the Old Testament and the 
New, the teachings of prophets, sages, moralists, poets, in all ages, — 
namely, to fill the soul of man with that divine life in which he shall have 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God, hold conscious communion in per- 
petual prayer and thanksgiving with the First Cause of all things, and 
devote his whole powers to the furtherance of the best interests of his 
fellow-men. 

And the first great requisite in a Sunday-school teacher is to have, at 
least in some degree, this religious life. Then only can he lead his pupils 
to love God, when he himself loves God; then only can he fill them with 
the spirit of peace, mercy, truth, and holiness when he is himself of that 
spirit; then only can he give them clear ideas of their relations to the 
heavenly Father when he himself is pure in heart and sees God; then 
only can he lead them to Jesus when he himself comes daily to meet his 
Sayiour on the Mount of Transfiguration, and standing with him where 
he is, sees him as he is. Then only can the teacher create true moral 
life in his pupils when he has that life himself, and the moral.law is no 
longer to him a series of restraints; but the impulses of his own heart 
are so sanctified by the. spirit of God and of prayer, that his daily, habit- 
ual thoughts and wishes are in perfect harmony with his highest ethical 
judgment, so that his wishes and will are one with the law of God. Nor 
can a teacher make the New Testament life-giving oracles to his pupils, 
unless that volume has become such to himself, and he finds in its 
records never-failing sources of wisdom and inspiration. 

To conclude; the prime requisite in a Sunday-school teacher, is to be a 
living Christian, a sound and healthy fruitful branch of the True Vine. 
And if one possess this requisite, he will be effective as a teacher of 
others, and effective in acquiring a certain amount of culture for him- 
self. He will be ‘effective in teaching others, because having a living 
foree and motion in himself he cannot but impart it to those with whom 
he comes into contact. 

But I have been told that this sets the standard so high as to discourage 
modest and humble Christians from taking part in Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. Let me then add that the work on this earth must be done by the 
people of this earth. It is the duty of the parishes to maintain Sunday- 
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schools, and it is the duty of the actual and virtual members of the 
churches to take part in the instruction. As for holding back because of 
unworthiness, it is an illogical and false modesty. We are unworthy to 
teach? But we do teach, and cannot: help teaching, day by day, week by 
week, all those with whom we come in to any contact. 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent.” 


Your refusal to teach in the Sunday-school may be understood by the 
child as a want of faith in religion itself, and your fear of unworthy 
teaching thus lead to a virtual denial of the truth. We are responsible 
not only for what we do but for what we fail todo. That failure to act 
may be, like Eli’s failure in parental duty, itself the most disastrous kind 
of action. The highness of the standard which you may set should not , 
be your excuse for indolence and “great searchings of heart,” but should 
rather stimulate you even to “jeopard your lives” “in the high places of 
the field.” The higher the duty, the higher the glory and reward of even 
an attempt, honest and earnest, to perform it. 


THE PERMANENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


* 
In recalling the emiment services of our late associate, Dr. 


Sears, we are constantly reminded of his great work on the 
fourth Gospel, in which he has contributed to the defence of the 
genuineness of that Gospel, and by implication of the other three, 
the most compact body of argument which has fallen under our. 
notice. .We agree with him in the belief that those records were 
written by the men whose names they bear; and we would yield 
to none in our grateful appreciation of them. Yet it seems to us 
that the importance of the question is overrated on both sides, — 
Christians regarding the Gospels as the only basis for their faith 
and hope, and those of the opposite camp imagining that they 
have annihilated the religion of Christ in discrediting the canon- 
ical narratives of his life and teachings. But here both parties 
are in the wrong. It is an error to suppose that Christianity is 
dependent on the Gospels, or would sustain a deadly wound were 
it proved, as it is alleged, that they were not written till the middle 
of the second century, and were unauthoritative compilations by 
unknown authors. It must be remembered that it was not the 
Gospels that created Christianity, but Christianity that created 
the Gospels. They are not the sources of our religion, but its 
products. They were not written—even if by their reputed 
authors— for the purpose of establishing or enlarging the Chris- 
tian Church, but were designed for the instruction of a Church 
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which already numbered its thousands of members in every part 
of the Roman Empire. 

The strongest ground for believing Christianity to be divine is 
its intrinsic divinity, the simplicity and purity of its theology, the 
faultlessness and completeness of its ethics, its unparalleled power 
over men’s hearts and consciences, its capacity of forming such 
characters as have been formed under no other auspices, and, 
above all, the consciousness of its shaping and controlling influ- 
ence in our own souls and lives. © Next in importance, and fore- 
most among the historical evidences of Christianity, is the 
undoubted fact that there lived in Judea, in the reigns of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius, a person who inaugurated a new era for human- 
ity, whose influence spread with unprecedented rapidity over the 
whole civilized world, grew under the very forces that seemed 
adequate to crush it out of being, and has, down to our own time, 
shown itself the most potent moral and spiritual force that has 
ever wrought upon the earth. When we consider the obscurity 
of his birth, the slenderness of his opportunities, the brevity of his 
career, and the ignominy of his death, we are compelled to own that 
there must have been in him an inward worth and might such as 
can have resided in no other human being of whom history gives 
us the record. Such vast effects must have had a commensurate 
cause. These effects were rife throughout the Roman Empire 
long before the fourth Gospel can have been written, or the first 
translated from its original Hebrew (or Syro-Chaldaic) for general 
circulation. Had those books never been written, the tokens of 
this intense spiritual force would have been as distinctly traceable 
as they are now. Were there not such tokens in the history of 
the age, the Gospels, by whomever written, would be incredible ; 
they are credible, by whomever written, precisely because such 
effects were produced, as could have been produced by no 
meaner agency than they portray; if they were written in later 
times, and by unknown authors, they are equally credible, because 
these effects are beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

But suppose that these Gospels had never been written, what 
authentic information should we now have of the Saviour’s life 
and teachings? We should have, in the first place, St. Paul’s 
Epistles, ten of which are generally admitted as genuine even by 
sceptical critics, while the four most important—those to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians— are not called in question 
even by those who cast doubt on everything that can admit of 
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objection or cavil. Some of these Epistles were written earlier 
than any one supposes the first Gospel to have been written, and 
Paul died many years before the earliest date assigned to the 
fourth. These Epistles recognize Jesus as a being of transcendent 
excellence, of superhuman endowments, of rightful primacy in the | 
spiritual hierarchy; and they supply, with a list of witnesses, the 
narrative ofhis resurrection from the dead. In fine, they demon- 
strate that the evangelic conception of Jesus was not an after- 
growth, but was fully formed in the very generation that had 
lived with him. The strongest argument urged for the late 
authorship of the Gospels is, that in an historical age it would 
have taken more than a century for such myths to group them- 
selves around an ordinary human life. We admit this, and 
because they appear so early, we believe them to have been not 
myths, but facts. The conception was one that sprang either 
from the cross or from the broken sepulchre. If from the cross, 
it could never have taken possession of a strong, highly-cultivated, 
astute, bitterly hostile mind, like St. Paul’s; if from the broken 
sepulchre, no wonder that it constrained assent and disarmed 
hostility. 

We have next, in the writings of Justin Martyr —a scholar, a 
philosopher, one of the most learned men of the age next succeed- 
ing that of the apostles, —so full an account of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, that, were the first. three Gospels lost, we could 
almost reconstruct them from him. He constantly quotes, as he 
says, from the Memoirs of the Apostles, or Memoirs written by 
the Apostles, generally not, however, in the precise words of the 
Kvangelists. If he had their Gospels and was familiar with them, 
it was most likely that he would quote from memory; for literal 
quotation would have been a cumbrous process, almost impossible 
without an assistant, as two hands would have been needed to 
keep aroll open. If it was our Gospels that he quoted, then we 
have ample proof that they were old enough to have been written 
by their reputed. authors. . If it was other records that he used, 
and our Gospels were written later, then we have proof that 
accounts closely agreeing with them had come from the apostolic 
age. In either case, the conception of Jesus, which we are 


assured must have required more than a century for its forma- 


tion, came to him full-erown in writings which bore date in the 
lifetime of the Apostles. Thus, had our Gospels never been 
written, we see that we have in Paul and J ustin the Jesus of the 
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Gospels in full, and their accounts would have sufficed to trans- 
mit the wonderful story to all coming time. 

But even if our Gospels were not written till the middle of the 
second century, they still are monuments of an established, suc- 
cessful, culminating Christianity; and, especially, all in them that 
is pure, grand, lofty in sentiment, must have been derived from 
the spiritual impulse given to human thought and feeling by 
Jesus Christ. Thus the blended and alternating sublimity and 
pathos of the discourses recorded in the fourth Gospel were virt- 
ually his, whether the discourses fell from his lips or not. If they 
were uttered by him, then “never man spake like this man”; if 
they grew up in the devout meditation of a Christian soul of a 
later age, they are none the less the divinest words that ever 
flowed from human pen, and they attest an inspiration that can- 
have had its source only in the bosom of God and the courts of 
heaven. 

But it must be borne in mind that it is not only, or even chiefly, 
by the written record that Christianity has been transmitted and 
diffused. As we have seen, it had attained a very large accept- 
ance and made many thousand converts before it had any records 
in general circulation; and it has always been most effectively 
propagated by preaching, and by individual example and influ- 
ence. The sacred fire has been caught and passed on from soul 
to soul and from age to age. The religion lived and wrought 
mightily through centuries when the Gospels were a sealed book 
even to most of the clergy; for the ages stigmatized as dark 
indicate in their history the fruitful working of Christian belief 
and sentiment. The world sank into them with all the better 
elements of the old civilization stamped out and not replaced by 
the inroads of Northern barbarism; it emerged from them with 
domestic slavery extirpated, woman disenthralled, the atrocities 
of war mitigated, and the germs of our more humane modern 
civilization in vigorous growth. Then came ages when the wyit- 
ten Word was still hardly seen save in the cloister; but when the 
Gospel was embodied in those miracles of art, which were true 
evangels to their birth-time, and will continue so, while stone 
remains upon stone, marble holds its forms, and colors defy the 
effacing fingers of time. There never has been a period in the 
Christian ages when the sanctifying influence of soul upon soul, 
of lite upon life, has not been exerted, to a great degree, inde- 
pendently of the written Word; and had not the Gospels or any 
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Christian book ever been written, the real, living, manifested, 
heart-subduing Gospel would still have made its track of heavenly 
Tight all down the ages and all over the world. 

We have said these things, not because we hold the written 
Gospels in less than transcendent reverence. We believe them; 
we love them; we rejoice in them; we thank God for them. But 
if there be any timid souls that tremble for their faith because 
suspicion is cast. by men of reputed learning on the primitive anti- 
quity and authorship of these records, we would show them that 
such doubts, if authentic, leave the foundations of their faith 
unshaken in their massive strength, in their adamantine firmness, 
in their immovable and eternal repose on the Rock of Ages. 

As Py Ps 


AN ADDED WORD ON ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


That Hamilton was appreciated by his contemporaries, and that 
the verdict of history has borne out the high testimony given to 
his character and services when the grief at his death was fresh, 
will be seen by comparing with Mr. Morse’s book the following 
passage from the eulogy delivered by Hon. Harrison Gray Otis 
before the citizens of Boston within a few weeks of that occur- 
rence :— 


He was the darling of Nature, and privileged beyond the rest of her 
favorites. His mind caught at a glance that perfect comprehension of a 
subject for which others are indebted to patient labor and investigation. 
In whatever department he was called to act, he discovered an intuitive 
knowledge of its duties, so that after running through the circle of office, 
as a soldier, statesman, and financier, no question remained for which he 
had been qualified, but only in which he had evinced the most superla- 
tive merit. ... He was indeed ambitious, but not of power ; he was ambi- 
tious only to convince the world of the spotless integrity of his adminis- 
tration and character. This was the key to the finest sensibilities of his 
heart. He shrunk from the imputation of misconduct in public life; 
and if his judgment ever misled him, it was only when warped by an 
excessive eagerness to vindicate himself at the expense of his discretion. 
... The virtues of his private and domestic character comprised what- 
ever conciliates affection and begets respect. ‘To envy he was a stranger, 
and of merit and talents the unaffected eulogist and admirer. The 
charms of his conversation, the brilliance of his wit, his regard to 
decorum, his ineffable good humor, which led him down from the highest 
range of intellect to the level of colloquial pleasant ‘ 


ry, will never be for- 
gotten, perhaps never equalled. 
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THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR. 


Since the careful Life of Hildebrand by the learned Voigt, 
and the brilliant article in the Hdinburgh Review, were published, 
some thirty years ago, the story of the famous Pope and Saint 
has been many times told by Catholic and Protestant writers ; 
sometimes at great length, as by the patient Gfrérer, whose seven 
thick octavos almost fill a library shelf. Just as the interest had 
begun to subside, the quarrel of Prussia with the Papacy comes in 
to revive it, and the medieval hero becomes again a representative 
man. In an able paper recently read to the French Institute, 
Professor Zeller reviews the history, adding to it new informa- 
tion from authorities heretofore unused. The young emperor 
here appears in a more favorable light than the Catholic writers 
have presented him, and his humiliation is much less complete. 
It was a drawn game, after all, between the Pope and Emperor, 
and it is not easy to say which got the worst of it in the end. 
The Pope had the mortification of seeing from his prison in the 
Castle of St. Angelo the man whom he had humiliated and 
disgraced at Canossa crowned as Emperor by the rival Pope 
whom this man had set up. The dramatic scene was not all on 
one side. And we are now witnessing the other side of the 
victory at the great Council, when the obsequious prelates decreed 
the Infallibility of their Lord, in the insolent defiance which 
another German ruler sends back to Papal mandates. 

The defeat of Kaiser William in this controversy has been 
inferred and predicted from the examples in the annals of the 
Church of similar strifes, and especially of this great strife at the 
end of the eleventh century, before which the world stood 
amazed and aghast. But it must be comforting to the Kaiser 
and his Chancellor to learn that the impression is mistaken, and 
that Hildebrand did not really come out triumphant from his 
hand-to-hand conflict. It is not true that the Church, as a secu- 
lar power, has subjugated the State for any considerable time or 
in any absolute way. Its victories have been deceptive and 
short-lived. Quite as often in the history of the last one thou- 
sand years has the Pope been a vassal as a dictator, and Kings 
have declared their will in the Conclave of Cardinals as much as 
the Pope has declared his will in the Courts of Kings. England, 
Germany, France, Spain, and minor States, have all in their turn 
installed their instruments in the Vatican. Even now, when the 
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temporal Power of the Father of Christendom has been wrested 
from him, and he is the self-constituted prisoner of the “subalpine 
King,” it is safe to say that in the choice of a new Pope, the 
Kings, even the Protestant Kings, will have a voice; and that the 
fear of offending monarchs may break the hopes of some conti- 
dent candidates. The present Pope, though he has outlived in 
office all of Peter’s line, is not immortal; and in the order of 
human things, a new choice cannot be far off. (Oy a5 1 


° A POET RESUSCITATED. 


More than fifty years ago, a dramatic poem was published in 
England by a young man, Charles Wells by name, entitled 
“Joseph and his Brethren.” No one seems to have read it; the 
critics did not notice it; it was neither condemned directly, nor was 
it damned with faint praise. It did not fall out of memory, simply 
because it was not taken up,—not seen; no one was interested 
to make it known. It is safe to say that not one reader of 
English literature in half a million has ever known of the exist- 
ence of the book or of its author. But now when the author is 
an old man, and expecting his near departure, he finds himself 
suddenly famous, as his long forgotten book is brought out from 
its dust, and heralded to another generation as one of the great 
poems of the age, to be ranked with the great poems of the world, 
and but little behind the work of Shakespeare. That is what Mr. 
Algernon Swinburne, who writes the preface, Says of it; and if 
he is not a competent judge, who can be? In the music of the 
diction, in the beauty of the sentiment, in the force of the 
thought, in the wealth of the imagery, the crities tell us that its 
equal is not easily to be found. In a little time every one will be 
reading it, and if the tired soul of the poet is still susceptible of 
joy, he will take up the song of aged Simeon in the Temple, 
and praise the Lord that the long-delayed justice has come at 
last. 

An incident of this kind will doubless raise the hearts bowed 
down of many disappointed poets who have wondered at the 
blindness of ungrateful publishers, spurning the treasures which 
they ought to recognize. All the more encouraging is it that the 
subject of the poem is Biblical, like the subjects of so many first 
efforts of pious bards. Probably Scriptural themes set to rhyme 
fare more hardly with the editors of journals than themes more 
secular. Pious poetry gets less mercy when it is poor, The 
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loves of Dido and Aineas are more winning than the loves of 
Jacob and Rachel. One of the characters, however, of this 
Phenix poem, of which the scene is partly in Egypt, is the wife 
of Potiphar; she has here the musical name of Phraxanor, and 
she calls to mind the Cleopatra of the great dramatist. Let our 
religious young men.and damsels. take courage from this example! 
If their fervent outpourings are rejected, and their muse, instead 
of being crowned, is left to pine and mourn, the day shall come 
when the world will think better of it, and some famous poet 
shall expose to the world the genius which it has passed by. 
Only let them keep copies of the manuscript, the hard-hearted 
publishers so generally announce, as “a rule to which they can 
make no exceptions,” that they decline to return rejected manu- 
script. Perhaps there will be an instant searching of garrets for 
these hidden gems. C. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


Our good Anniversary season has again come and passed away. 
Again we have missed dear faces from the ranks, and our hearts 
would sink within us when we contemplate each year what Death 
has done, if we did not remember what Life also has done more 
abundantly for the beloved ones who walk in the nearer presence 
of God, and do his work above; what Life also is doing for those 
who are left behind, who feel themselves newly consecrated 
whenever the door of heaven opens to receive a brother or sister, 
who march on their way not fainting, not hurried, but in good 
cheer, seeing the fields all around white for the harvest, eager to 
work, yet remembering the word of the Master that it is not the 
time we toil, but the spirit of our labors that will make us accept- 
able with him. So it will be all the same if we are called at 
morning, or at mid-day, or at evening. We have this moment 
eternal life in our Fathet’s home. It matters not which mansion 
we are in; human souls are always near. Love is ever with us; 
the spirit of our Master, his personal magnetism, runs like a soft 
fibre through all our organic and spiritual life, and links us with 
the great chain of believers above and below. “All things are 
ours,” says the Apostle, “ whether life or death, or things present 
or things to come, and we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” Let 
us begin again with new courage. 

13 
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LETTER FROM DR. MORISON. 


We have received a letter from Dr. Morison, a part of which we 
insert here. We should have been pleased to welcome him at 
our meetings, but as he was not able to return so soon, our 
readers will, we are sure, be glad to have some tidings of him- 


Botoena, April 28, 1876. 


Dear Mrs. Lowe, — Many thanks for your letter which it was a great 
pleasure to receive, though I was pained to hear of Mr. Barber’s serious 
illness. I trust that long before this he is entirely well again. With 
Mr. Bowles my’personal relations had always been pleasant, and I am 
grieved to think that I shall not see him when I return. 

We are to be so entirely on the wing during the next four months that 
I do not think it worth the while to send the Review to me unless for 
some special reason. We expect to spend the month of May in the north 
of Italy, or three weeks of it; then a flying visit to Germany; two or 
three weeks in Switzerland, so as to reach London early in July. We are 
to leave Liverpool for Boston the 22d of August. 

Our three months in Rome were most interesting and instructive. 
Every day brought something new. We like the Italians, and look with 
profound interest at the experiment which they are making, working their 
way up through many obstacles into an enlightened public sentiment and 
a free government. I think they will sueceed. They are certainly 
making progress. But the taxes are heavy and meet the people every- 
where; and the Church applies its thousands of heavy drags to keep 
things where they are. But I doubt whether the Pope is as powerful in 
Italy as he is in England or America. 

[ had hoped to write for the Review a few articles on the state of things 
here. But seeing and doing day by day have used up my time and 
strength, and I must defer writing out my thoughts till I get home. The 
best minds that I have come in contact with here are the most hopeful. 

We hope to attend the Unitarian Conference in September. It was a 
part of my plan to be present at the May meetings of the Unitarians in 
London, but I find that I cannot do it. 

The world is going on very fast. I had a most interesting visit from 
Dr. Lothrop in Florence last Sunday. He spent two months in Egypt 
and spoke with great enthusiasm of what is doing there for the education 
of the young girls as well as boys. Liberal thought. or rather liberty of 
thought is advancing with immense rapidity. My fear is that the free- 
dom will go on so fast as to leave the thought behind, and reach at one 
jump from superstition to irreligion. 

We have been enjoying a vast deal; but we shall be glad to get home 
again. Almost every month tells us of some dear friend whom we shall 

not find. Mr. Hall, Dr. Sears, Dr. Bushnell, Ward Cheney, Mrs. Lunt, 
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are some of the warm personal friends whose departure makes life poorer 
on this side of heaven. But they also make this world more sacred and 
lovely. 

Cordially yours, 


4 


J. H. Morrison. 


PROF. SAUVEUR’S METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH. 


We have received a copy of Prof. Sauveur’s Introduction to the 
Teaching of Living Languages without Grammar or Diction- 
ary. Whatever we may have to say of this system, it is a fact 
that a large number of persons, young and old, in this community 
have found joy rather than sorrow in the process of acquiring the 
French language. We have always been inclined to doubt the 
truth of the old adage, “There is no royal road to knowldege,” 
and now we begin to detest it. Kverything should be royal in 
this world, for is it not our Father’s kingdom? Does he fret over 
his work and hate it? No. See how comfortably the forces of 
Nature go on their way, always accomplishing the thing that is 
necessary, never giving a rule for anything, half the time seeming 
to forget her own laws, producing divine facts, which always go 
before laws; and while we fume and cogitate, and try to write 
down the laws of Nature in the grammar of science, she pops out 
with so many new exceptions that even an Agassiz gives up the 
work, not in despair, but cheerily declaring, virtually, that the 
best thing to do is to look sharp and see what comes next. 

_ We sympathize with Prof. Sauveur in the feeling of pity for all 
the torture inflicted upon young minds by grammars in foreign 
languages. We saw some young girls of fourteen the other day 
acting charades, and one of the scenes was a Latin recitation. It 
was done to the life. The dulness of the scholars and the 
pedantic arrogance of the teacher were so real that the scene was 
actually painful. It is said that all this cumbersome network of 
rules is good discipline for the mind. We do not believe it. A 
good, clear, and self-evident rule that darts upon the mind after the 
acceptance of a valuable fact is wholesome. But we do not have 
much faith in mental processes because they are processes, any 
more than we have faith in self-denial merely because it is self- 
denial. A friend of ours once said that at the age of thirteen she 
was able to go through with geometrical recitations to the great 
satisfaction of her teacher, solely on account of a good memory, 
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although she understood not a word of them. The rules of arith- 
metic were also equally incomprehensible and distasteful to her, 
until at the age of fifteen she was drilled with a class of girls in 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic by a wise and practical teacher, 
when for the first time she really understood fractions, and felt the 
absolute simplicity and beauty of them. 

In regard to languages, we believe in grammar, but we believe 
in getting it without knowing it. We are inclined to stand up 
still for the Ollendorf Method, much as its so-called inane conver- 
sations have been ridiculed. If they are always used orally by 
the teacher, and not written down by the pupil, the principle 
seems to us something the same as that of Prof. Sauveur. The 
great difference is, that the maker of the sentences did not throw 
his whole soul into his work as Prof. Sauveur does. We do not 
often expect to find men of talent, taste, and sympathy who con- 
struct living phrase-books, and extemporize them afresh every 
day upon their pupils with as much ardor as if they were finding 
for them the philosopher’s stone. There lies the difference. It is 
the magnetism of the man which shows itself throughout. this 
little book, and would make any system successful, apart from the 
actual advantages which we believe are to be found in this 
method. We are disposed to think that memory is the great 
force required in the acquisition of foreign languages. Not the 
memory of rules, but the memory of certain words representing 
always certain facts. A learned and somewhat eccentric Swede 
once said to us that a person could speak any language if he 
would commit to memory perfectly thirty pages of any book, so 
that the moment he had ideas to express, the precise words for 
them would be stereotyped on the mind ready for use. We 
began by learning two pages of Massillon. We were convinced 
that the plan was good, but felt ourselves like the man’s horse, 
who, in obedience to a theory was kept on small diet; when his 
master got him down to one straw for his dinner, unluckily for 


the success of the experiment, he died in the operation. But 


when this memory is applied to the retention of natural and 


charming ideas, under the magic tongue of a master like Prof. 


Sauveur who never lets the mind sleep, we can imagine admirable 
results. 


Mise Elis 
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THINGS ABROAD. 


PASTEUR PELISSIER, OF BORDEAUX. 


The last number of the English Theological Review opens 
with a charming article by Dr. Reville on the late Pasteur 
Pelissier, of Bordeaux. He compares Pelissier with Athanase 
Coquerel, the younger, whom he calls the most eminent repre- 
sentative of Liberal Christianity in France, and although Pelissier 
had not that wide reputation of M. Coquerel, he thinks his 
influence ranks very high in the French Church. We do not 
propose to reproduce the article here; our readers must see it for 
themselves; but we have been impressed anew with the nervous 
power and beauty of French preaching from the few quotations 
made from Pelissier’s sermons. We are apt to think that we 
Protestant Congregational New Englanders are the only ones 
who know what good preaching is. Let us figure to ourselves 
one of those great Southern Protestant churches or temples in 
France, capable of holding two or three thousand hearers. Behold 
a man like Pelissier, loved and reverenced by the vast multitude ; 
not a fanatical curé, who draws tears by picturing the sufferings 
of Christ; not a Calvinistic French divine who likes to paint the 
terrors of hell, but a man of our own way of thinking; liberal, 
clear, graphic, and carried along by the sweep of a high religious 
imagination; rationalistic, yet never leaving his strong Christian 
ground for intellectual theories; sensitive and emotional, yet 
never descending to puerilities to catch the ear of a crowd. I 
we can imagine our moral and intellectual tone of thought in 
New England grafted on to a Southern American man of genius, 
we can conceive of this kind of oratory. It 1ecalls Montalembert. 
It reminds us, in fact, of the speeches of our best Southern men 
in Congress before the defence of slavery had warped their 
natures. Why should there not be a resemblance? Were not 
many of the Old Southern families here directly descended from 
the Huguenot stock? If we could be up and doing, and spread 
our ideas of Christianity in the Southern States, there is no telling 
how many Chrysostoms we should win into the vineyard. 

Pelissier seems to have been Unitarian in some points, and 
Orthodox in others. That is what we like. We have not much 
faith in the largeness of the man who calls himself “ Orthodox or 
Unitarian to the back-bone,” although from social or religious 
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affinities, or from a just balanced conviction, he may choose to 
remain in one or the other fold all his life, and be really served 
and serving through these organizations. That is the fault which 
we should, perhaps, find with our liberal friends on the Continent. 
They want to have a man’s opinions cut and dried. Many of 
them think a man cannot consistently belong with them if he 
believes in the miracles. But this is just what we want. Not to 
be shackled or bound down to any rut, but to have the winds of 
thought blowing from one denomination into another. There is 
no danger but what there will be enough general principles of 
action to make sects cohere, but there is danger that the principle 
of liberty ‘will be killed out among radicals as among conserva- 
tives. This grand idea of liberty, combined with a perfect loyalty 
to Jesus Christ, as our great Leader to the Father, is the source 
of the French preacher’s power. We quote from M. Pelissier a 
passage in regard to Christianity which Dr. Reville has selected : — 


Christianity is the personal communion of man with God, and brother- 
hood with all mankind. The kingdom of God which Jesus labored to 
establish was only this. Yes, we are in communion with God, because we 
are of divine race. God is in us. This is our transcendent claim. In 
the conscience there are two elements: first myself; then a higher objec- 
tive element, which is God. My conscience then is God interpenetrating 
my life. And so when men say that we are rationalists, we do not know 
what they mean. We rationalists! We are mystics; we are in immedi- 
ate relations with God. And this is why we suffer no mediators, no 
external authority; this is why we submit to no command of men; this 
is why we preserve our independence before the Bible, and stand upright 
even in the presence of Jesus Christ. God is our highest reason; it is 
he who enlightens, he who directs, he who speaks to us within. And it 
is because we have this sentiment, this experience of God, that we are 
Protestants,— TI would even say that we are Christians. For I prefer 
this name to the other. The name of Protestant has been illustrated by 
the heroism, the valor, the devotion of our fathers; but the name of 
Christian is better, inasmuch as it is universal, and has no sectarian 
reference. With Christianity, wherever there is a spiritual church, a 


direct communion with the living God, nothing shuts me out; I ama 
member of it. 


Some passages are quoted which show that Pelissier’s mind was 
not entirely divested of a belief in the old dogma of substitution, 
and Jesus as a victim. He even speaks of Jesus as God —“@od 
striking himself,” — which does not accord with what he says before 
about our standing erect in the presence of Jesus Christ. But 
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we do not expect perfect consistency in religious thinkers any 
more than in philosophical men. The human mind is swayed by 
powerful images, tender emotions, old associations, which come in 
the way of a fixed creed of belief; and it is fortunate for men 
that it is so; otherwise a great many rich natures would be lost to 
the world of religious thought and feeling; and so we are not at 
all afraid of M. Pelissier’s Orthodoxy. Cannot such men bring 
together the two parties in the French Church? We devoutly 
wish it. We quote a grand passage upon immortality, which 
should have been heard with a breathless mass of human beings, 
in the old French Temple, to be truly appreciated :— 


I believe in a simple, true, living immortality. It is with pride that, 
feeble as I am, I believe in the perpetuity of my existence. Yes, I believe 
in immortality, and I boldly deny death. I am not a savant. I do not pre- 
tend to speak in the name of science; but I know that the science of this 
world affirms the existence of the molecule, and proclaims that this molecule 
which is perpetually undergoing transformation cannot perish. And you 
and [—all of us who have wept, who have suffered, who have attained 
the grandeur before God of having loved goodness, and sought after 
truth; we who are the seekers of the Infinite, and as such come before 
the Eternal; we who present ourselves before him with our griefs, those 
griefs which are our crown of glory,—shall we end in nothing? We 
who have worked, who have desired good, who have sought for justice, 
Jesus, the welfare of humanity, shall we have pursued this quest in vain? 
Shall our work survive only in the remembrance of men? No, my friends. 

-I offer you no proofs, for they are useless. Our hearts and consciences 
cry out, Believe in a living humanity, in a personal immortality. Yes, 
we shall live. There is in it a mystery which I do not seek to penetrate, a 
great veil which ought not to sadden you, for it must needs hang over 
the last moment of life. Death, in fact, is above all a great thing, 
because it is an act of faith. Man is a grand creature, because he feels 
that he is dying and is not afraid. An old poet has said love is stronger 
than death. There is another thing also stronger than death, and that is 
conscience. The man who has struggled, who has wept, who has pursued 
the ideal, and who dies denying death, is a grand spectacle. ... I am then 
weak enough to trust in God without troubling myself as to what, after 
my death, may become of my personality. Each of us may say with 
Jesus, “My Father, thou gavest me life, and thou takest it again: blessed 


be thou.” 


MISS COBBE, ON WOMAN’S FITNESS FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Miss Cobbe has a very brisk and sensible article in this number 
of the Review on the “Fitness of Woman for the Ministry.” It 
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is full of candid confessions in regard to the many things which 
may be found lacking at first in women candidates for this work ; 
bright sallies at the prejudices and inertia of men; little home- 
thrusts at women themselves; and general denunciations of the 
asceticism of the Ancient Church, which had a holy horror of a 
woman in any office of the Church, and which finds its imitators 
in the ritualists of the present day, who affect the sincere convic- 
tions of the old believers. These caustic thrusts which dart one 
way and the other, from the brilliant pen of the writer, first at 
men, then at women, then at society and institutions and ecclesi- 
asticism, are accompanied with able reflections upon the necessity 
of a thorough education for women preachers; kindly and appre- 
ciative tributes to some who are already known in this country; 
and delicate and tender recognition and emphasis of those quali- 
ties of motherhood, sympathy, mercy, and piety which dwell in 
the breasts of women, and make them so fitted for a large part of 
ministerial work. Miss Cobbe’s earnest, religious nature rises to 
a high strain of eloquence and piety before she closes, and we 
women have reason to be proud and grateful that we have so 
noble and able a pleader of our own sex. 


JAMES MARTINEAU’S INTRODUCTION TO TAYLER’S “ RETROSPECT 


OF RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ENGLAND.” 


Mr. Martineau’s edition of the Retrospect of the Religious 
Life of England, by John James Tayler, is attracting much 
attention abroad. Mr. Martineaw’s Introduction itself is a rich 
and valuable contribution to the religious thought of the day. 
His survey of the present condition of the Christian Church is 
worthy of his devout and truly catholic as well as poetic mind, 
He pays a just tribute to the Independents and their efforts to 
widen their university culture for ministers, their relaxation of 
the old dogmatic rigor, without any loss of spirituality, and their 
absolute boldness of thought in such representatives as Rev. 
Baldwin Brown, the non-believer in eternal punishment, and Dr. 
Pe rieag and a Picton. Under the head of non-Christian 

1eism, he speaks warmly of the writings : ‘ker. 
F. W. Newman, and Miss Cobbe, cod oNEE eo eae 
siderable influence in stimulating the movement of Indian Theism. 
Some of his expressions are very happy, as for instance, in com- 
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paring the theistic movement in England with that in India, he 
says :— 


Theism here is a product of scepticism; Theism there is a kindling of 
inspiration. Here it is the clinging to a God not lost; there the rapture 
of a God just found. Perhaps the happiest sign for its societies here is 
their fraternal interest in its representatives there. If anything can 
charm to rest the ever-creaking logic of distrust, and wake up some 
uniting harmony of spiritual affection, it may be the appreciated example 
of a kindred faith free of detaining doubts and kindled with Divine love. 


Under the head of Christian Theism, he has cordial words for 
those who, though they exist among the Unitarians, do not value 
much the Christian profession, or the rites of the Church. He 
thinks their position the result of a reaction against the rigid 
Secripturalism in which they were trained, but believes there is 
room for “every conscientious and thoughtful experiment on their 
part.” He falls back, however, with satisfaction upon many Uni- 
tarians who differ from them in their love of the past, and their 
allegiance to Jesus Christ, and the traditions of the Church. He 
says :— 

Meanwhile, however, there are many Unitarians to whom the dis- 
covered fallibility of Seripture brings no shock, and spoils nothing that 
has been the object of their trust and love; who had long ceased to look 
out for any “external authority,” or ask for foreign information respect- 
ing things Divine; who expect no help in their approach to God and 
ascent to higher duty, except through the hierarchy of greater and holier 
minds; but who see in Jesus Christ the supreme term in that hierarchy, 
the realization of life in God, the image of a pure and tender humanity 
made perfect in weakness and sublime in humiliation by utter self- 
surrender to his loftiest call. In this aspect his figure looks upon them 
with the power of an objective conscience, still clear and living, scarcely 
dimmed by its encumbering traditions, and unhurt by fiction because 
transcending it. They affect no independence of this spiritual ideal, and 
decline to part from it. It has rendered possible to them a consciousness 
of Divine relations, a faith in the resources of humanity and the uplifting 
presence of an Infinite Compassion, and an apprehension of the range of 
duty, which no private experience, no intellectual speculation would have 
enabled them to reach. They refuse, therefore, to quit the line and dis- 
own the obligations of the Christian succession; and conceive that, by 
identifying their religion by name with the religion of Christ, they mark 
at once its source and its type with exactitude and simplicity. ‘To take a 
new name is to profess a new thing. But they make no pretension to 
render any purer worship than went forth into the night on the moun- 
tains of Galilee, and in the garden of Gethsemane; to fix any higher 

14 
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standard of duty than was raised in the saying, “Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your Father in heaven is perfect”; to aspire to more gracious affec- 
tions than those which for ages have brought a consecration upon the 
“little child,” and pity upon the guilty, and prayers of forgiveness upon 
the persecutor’s head. And so organic is the constitution of humanity, 
that, even if you teach the same truths to-day that have been heard and 
lived of old, you will teach in vain if you suppress their age and start 
them afresh as your own new lights. Their power is not logical and 
abstract, but comes through human life, —the minds that have held 
them, the souls they have subdued, the vestiges they have left on succes- 
sive times and nations. A religion that declines to be united with the 
past will hardly avail to combine men in the present; in ceasing to be 
~ historical, it loses its best hope of becoming social. . 


We cannot resist quoting this noble and beautiful closing pas- 
sage : — 


It is the distinctive glory of the Christian religion that it is a tissue of 
personal affections, sweetening, expanding, exalting human life, by ties 
of relation with all known ranks of being; fraternal service to men, 
filial trust towards the “Father in Heaven,” reverent allegiance to the 
“Son of Man,” who has brought them into open communion. Other 
systems have had their sublimity of conception, kosmical, metaphysical, 
poetical; but here alone have we an organization of the universe by an 
omnipresent net-work of moral sympathies. Unless this glory is to fade, 
no living object in the associated family of minds must be removed, — 
either dropped from the series as a superfluous link, or construed from a 
reality into a dream, reduced from One who thinks and loves to that 
which blindly necessitates. Religion, it has been said, is “morality 
colored with emotion”; yes, but the emotion of a dependent mind look- 
ing up to a mind allrighteous and supreme, Again it has been said, 
religion is “moral idealism”; yes, but with eye upon an ideal which 
has been humanly realized on earth, and for ever constitutes a divine 
perfection in heaven. Take away all objective seat for your inward 
vision, turn it from a perception into a phantom, let it hang in the air 
and never have been; and, though it may raise a sigh, and pour a 
plaintive music over life, it can inspire no worship and nerve no will. 
There is a wave of heathen Pantheism Sweeping over our time which 
threatens to obliterate the consciousness of this truth, and to leave us 
only the phrases of ancient piety with the life washed out, the empty 
ghosts of the saint’s prayer and the martyr’s cry. Trust, love, reverence, 
between person and person, speaking in living communion, and quicken- 
ing all faithful action, are the central essence of. pure religion, and the 
special gift of Christianity. This gift it is the highest function of 


spiritual philosophy in our age to protect and hand down with unabated 
power. 


MM. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Text-Book of Poetry; from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Burns, 
Beattie, Goldsmith, and Thomson. With Sketches of the 
Authors’ Lives, Notes, and Glossaries. (pp. 694); and 


Text-Book of Prose; from Burke, Webster, and Bacon. With 
Notes, and Sketches of the Authors’ Lives. For use in Schools 
and Classes. (pp. 636.) By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Bos- 
ton: Ginn Brothers. - 


This pair of volumes has some special and rather remarkable 
qualities, and deserves special notice. If we were selecting out of 
the whole range of English authors the passages which give us 
most pleasure, and which we think best worth knowing, we 
certainly should not take such an immense proportion of the 
poetry from Wordsworth, or of the prose from Burke and Web- 
ster, as Mr. Hudson has here given us. On the other hand, most 
school selections have entirely overlooked the value, for purposes 
of discipline, of strongly curbing at the start the propensity to 
rush into the boundless range of miscellaneous reading. To 
detain the young reader — forcibly, as it were —upon one or two 
authors of acknowledged and first-rate merit, may be the best 
possible service at a particular stage of their education. 

For ourselves, we are extremely sorry that Mr. Hudson did not 
give Milton at least half the space (500 pages) which he has occu- 
pied with Wordsworth: for cultivating the sense of what is 
highest in poetry, “Comus” and “ Lycidas” seem to us incompara- 
bly better than “The Excursion.” And we should have flanked 
the magnificent rhetoric of Burke at least with the equally mag- 
nificent narrative of Macaulay, touching the career and the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. It may, perhaps, be answered 
that Milton and Macaulay, may be taken for granted, while the 
others cannot. At any rate, Mr. Hudson has given the others, 
and not these. And it may be worth while to ask the reason 
why. 

The particular point he wishes to secure is, that an English 
reader, or learner, shall have something of the advantage which 
the student of Greek or Latin gets, from having his studies, the 
first few years, confined to two or three standard authors. If one 
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is going to read a great deal of Greek and Latin in the course of 
his life, the best thing that can happen to him is to be well- 
grounded at the start in Homer, Xenophon, and Herodotus, in 
Cicero, and Virgil. So with the English authors whom Mr. Hud- 
son has chosen for his representative ones. We should think of 
them for their educational value. It is pretty safe to say that one 
who has once been trained to read Wordsworth intelligently, will 
be capable of far more instruction and delight from the higher 
English poetry than if his acquaintance were with a miscellany of 
brilliant passages. On this point we copy from Mr. Hudson’s 
preface : — 


In our education, therefore, it is of prime importance that such tastes 
should be early set or quickened in the mind; that while we are giving 
people the ability to converse with books, no pains should be spared to 
inspire them with the love of books that are good. Once possess them 
with a genuine, hearty love of a few first-rate authors, and then their 
culture in all its parts, so far as books can minister to it, is duly eared for; 
that love, those tastes, will become a sort of instinct, to prompt and 
guide them to what is wholesome and pure. And in this, as in other 
things, the ways of purity and health are also the ways of lasting and 
ever-growing pleasure and delight, 


In a day of sensational story-telling and buncombe speech- 
making, it would be hard to overrate the value, to a young mind, 
of those most masculine of English writers, and greatest masters 
of rhetorical expression, whom Mr. Hudson has included in his 
“Prose.” It is hardly to be supposed that the longer passages 
will be generally read through in course, as we read the speeches ° 
of Cicero at school; though time for this, even, might better be 
spared from something else. But there are gorgeous and famous 
passages which have an historical celebrity. These the reader has 
the great advantage here of finding generally in their connection, 
as parts of the argument to which they belong, That wonderful 
passage of Burke, the desolation of the Carnatic, by Hyder Ali, is 
far more impressive as part of the most vivid and powerful speech 
which contains it, than it could possibly be as a mere fragment. 

There is one other value of these books which may be worth 
mentioning, —their value as possessions when the school-days are 
over. For all the common uses of a family librar 
better than a complete edition of Mr. Hudgon’s favorite authors, 
Wordsworth and Burke; of Webster’s speeches and Bacon’s essays, 
they contain about all that one cares to keep within easy reach. 


y they are even 
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It is a point too much overlooked, that even the greatest authors 
are best known by their best works, without much alloy of what 
is inferior. For completeness’ sake, our shelves are cumbered 
with many a weary load, which had best be spared,— well enough 
for libraries of reference, but a sore trial to purse and patience ; 
from which sorrowful condition, the popular favorites, Dickens 
and Thackeray, are not exempt; nor even the great names of 
Wordsworth, Burke, and Webster. On the other hand, the 
“literary chips and splinters”. which fill the bulk of most school- 
collections, are a very sorry substitute for such a piece of manly 
eloquence as Burke’s “Letter to a Noble Lord,” or Webster’s 
“Reply to Hayne.” Here again, Mr. Hudson shall speak for 
himself : — ; 


The miscellaneous selections now so commonly in use, involve one 
error of so gross a character that it ought not to be left unnoticed. Those 
selections make a merit, apparently, of ranging over as wide a field of 
authorship as may be, and value themselves in proportion to the number 
of authors included. So their method is to treat the giants and the 
pigmies, the big guns and the popguns of literature on a footing of 
equality ; nay, you shall often find the smaller made even more prominent 
than the greater, perhaps because the former are more apt to be popular 
than the latter.... This is an application of the leveling principle so 
unjust, and so inexpedient, that we may well marvel how it should be 
tolerated in any walks of liberal learning and culture. ; 
ab asie e 


Victorian Poets. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 1876. 


The papers now constituting this volume were mostly con- 
tributed serially to Scribner's Magazine. 'The principal excep- 
tion is that which traces the parallel between Tennyson and 
Theocritus. This was given in the Adlantic, and won much com- 
mendation for its appreciative and scholarly presentation of an 
interesting study. This book has been, the author tells us, a 
growth. It was not planned and manufactured ; but as the pleas- 
urable toil went on, each part indicated and called for the next. 
There is, consequently, a legitimate succession, an order, and a 
harmony in the whole that make the work quite complete. It is, 
so far as we know, the only book of its kind,—the only book 
which presents so thorough and careful a survey of the English 
poets and poetry of the present century. The temper of the book 
and the literary style are equal to the intrinsic attractiveness of 
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the study. Mr. Stedman is himself a poet not inferior to those 
whose work he so justly estimates; he therefore writes in a spirit 
of sympathetic fellowship. He writes better prose than poets are 
wont to do; and the result is reading as enjoyable as it is instruc- 
tive. He confines himself to the present reign. He analyzes the 
poetry of our era to find the qualities that difference it from the 
several periods that have preceded. He calls the present period 
“composite,” — the immediate successor and natural product of 
an era marked by the passion of the Byronic school and the medi- 
tative simplicity of the Wordsworthian. Of this composite style, 
Tennyson is, of course, the prime and representative poet; but 
Landor is the poet first presented. Landor published his first 
poems full twenty years before the Queen was born; but he is 
counted as Victorian rather than Georgian, because the continu- 
ous work of a long life has progressively developed and illustrated 
these idyllic and artistic qualities that characterize this period. 
Mrs. Browning — one of the finest spirits and most womanly of 
women human life has seen —receives a sympathetic and appre- 
ciative chapter. Another chapter is given to Hood, Proctor, and 
Matthew Arnold,—these as chiefly representative of the period. 
After a review of “the general choir,’ we have more extended 
mention and criticism of Browning, and several of the later 
singers, as Morris, Buchanan, Rossetti, and Swinburne. 

Having read this book with great enjoyment and some thor- 
oughness, and laid it down, it seems naturally to leave itself in a 
sort of threefold way in the memory: first, the analysis of the 
poetic work and method, and the characteristics of the period 
under review; secondly, an extended examination of several of 
the choice and leading spirits ; thirdly, the introduction and rapid 
review of the great body of singers. Each of these departments 
has a value peculiarly its own. On the whole, we have felt most 
interest in the last,—the two chapters on “The General Choir.” 
So comprehensive, condensed, and judicial is this analysis and 
distribution, that one of ordinary acquaintance with the authors 
discussed, needs to read slowly, and will find great help and 
pleasure in studying their works with these chapters as a guide. 

This book grows greatly upon us with familiarity. Such 
acquaintance with his great theme, such breadth of view, such 
discriminating and just criticism, and withal such sympathy, make 
a book not only invaluable, but indispensable henceforth to one 
who would understand the English poetry of this century. We. 
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wish, finally, that Mr. Stedman would come home and do a similar 
service for our native poets, their readers, and lovers. 

It must not be omitted to say that the work is finished with a 
very complete and useful Index. 


The Antiquities of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, late Professor 
of the University of Géttingen. Translated from the German 
by Henry Shaen Solly, M. A. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks 


oO. 


If this volume was printed in Boston, the publishers deserve 
high praise for their imitation of the best English work. The 
translation, especially in the first chapters, is less idiomatic than 
we might wish, not so truly English, even, as Carpenter’s transla- 
tion of Ewald’s larger work. But it becomes easier as it goes on, 
and we get rid of the impression that we are reading an obscure 
book. Ewald’s German style is not of the best; neither is it of 
the worst. 

But the book itself is of the highest value. It is full in detail, 
it is accurate in statement; its scholarship is amazing in aftluence ; 
the thoughts and suggestions are original, if the inferences are not 
always convincing; and it is free from that pugnacious dogma- 
tism which is the troublesome feature of most of Ewald’s works. 
The arrangement is more scientific than in most of the treatises 
of Biblical antiquities, and irrelevant matter is left out. It is not 
only a book of reference, to be consulted, but a book of instruc- 
tion, to be read straight on; and it is safe to say that an enthusi- 
astic Biblical student will not wish to lay the book down until he 
has read it through. 

It opens by a short Introduction on the “Laws and Customs of 
the Theocracy in its Transition to the Monarchy,” which has some 
striking remarks on the use and value of symbols as more expres- 
sive than words. In four sections are successively treated, 
“Human Action toward God,” — prayers, vows, sacrifices, gifts, 
fastings, the Sabbath, and the like; “The Divine Demands for 
Holiness and Righteousness,” specifying what are clean and 
unclean things, and what acts and relations are sacred; then, the 
“Organization of the Kingdom as Connecting the Human and 
Divine Sides of the Religion”; and, finally, the “Supplement,” 
which explains and illustrates the Sabbath cycle. In consider- 
ing these general questions, almost everything belonging to relig- 
ion and morality, to human and divine relations.in their outward 
manifestation, is brought into the survey. 
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To quote striking passages from this most copious book, 
enriched, moreover, with notes as instructive as the text, would 
be easy; and yet there would be an embarrassment of choice. We 
can only advise all students of the Scripture to keep the book by 
them, as an arbiter, a mentor, and a quickener of the spirit. It 
has in it the soul as well as the form of the Hebrew life. 

Hoan. 


Channing. Sa Vie et sa Doctrine. D’Aprés ses Ecrits et sa 
Correspondance. Par René Lavollée. Paris: Plon et Cie. 


The philosopher Rémusat, and the publicist Laboulaye, in their 
eloquent volumes, have made Channing known to the educated 
mind of France, and done justice to his genius, his wisdom, and 
his spirit of prophecy. His latest French eulogist is a Catholic of 
the stamp of Montalembert, in full sympathy with the large, free, 
tolerant spirit of the American reformer, yet regretting that so 
noble a soul should have been beguiled into the heresy of Ration- 
alism. His dissent from the liberal theology of Channing is all 
expressed in the second chapter of the book, which considers the 
theological opinions of the Unitarian leader, and the language of 
the criticism is mild and gentle, suggesting that, after all, M. 
Lavollée may have more liking for the views of Channing about 
God and Christ and the nature of man than he is willing to 
avow. For the political and social ideas of Channing, he has 
hardly a word of objection. Indeed, very few biographies are 
more enthusiastic, more fervent than this, in which the moral and 
spiritual greatness of the subject inspires the writer even more 
than the broad views and the sagacious meditations. Lavollée 
has made a loving study of the life and works of the saintly 
American, and writes out of the fulness of his heart. 

After a short preface, the volume opens with a well-written 
introduction, in which the literary and religious characteristics of 
the present age are exhibited, especially in America, where writers 
on all themes live in intimate relation with the public which they 
address, Channing is chosen as, on the whole, the best type of 
an American writer, combining purity of style, elevation of 
thought, absolute sincerity, and intense moral earnestness, beyond 
all other American writers. The first chapter of the volume con- 
denses from his nephew’s biography the principal facts of his life. 
Successive chapters are given to his theological opinions; to his 
political ideas; to his work as a social reformer; and toa general 
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criticism of his literary and philanthropic work. Sixteen Appen- 
dices are added, illustrating by quotations from his letters and 
discourses different topics in the narrative, — his thoughts upon 
“reverie;” upon self-government; upon the training of women; 
upon Napoleon and France; upon the ocean and the English moun- - 
tains; upon the immortality of the soul; upon materialism and 
mammon-worship; upon the evils of republican government; upon 
the questions of war and the condition of workmen. The book 
is exceedingly interesting, and is a welcome tribute from such a 
source. 


Recent German Theological Interature. (Short notices.) 


1. Many years ago we reviewed, in the Christian Hxaminer, 
Steinschneider’s remarkable History of Hebrew Literature. Now, 
after fourteen years of close application, he has finished his 
Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Royal Library of Munich. 
It makes 228 pages of folio, with fac-similes. Most of the Manu- 
scripts are of Theology, Philosophy, and Medicine. Some are by 
Arabic authors. There are few translations of Greek authors. 
The Manuscripts are described as well as classified. Steinschneider 
prepared the Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library. 

2. And another Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in the 
Munich Library, edited by a company of eminent scholars, of 
whom Halm is chief, has appeared in a volume of 200 pages. 
Some of them have been already printed. They are of all kinds, 
and in thirty different tongues. The Persian and Arabic are put 
in an Appendix. 

3. Dr. S. Frensdorff, to celebrate the close of his seventieth 
year of life, gives the result of his study in a work on the Massora 
(Massora Magna), of the highest value to scholars. It is arranged 
from old manuscripts, in alphabetic order. Only the first part has 
appeared. 

4, In previous publications, Herr Ernest von Bunsen has shown 
that he can work up a fancy and a conjecture into a positive sys- 
tem. His latest attempt in this kind is his History of the Cross 
(Das Symbol des Kreuzes bei allen Nationen, und die Enstel- 
lung des Kreuz-Symbols der christlichen Kirche). He attempts 
to show that the Church used the Sun myth in its application of 
the sign of the Cross, but only proves that as a religious emblem 
the Cross is older than the preaching of the Gospel. 

15 
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5. F. W. Bergmann explains, translates, and criticises the 
eschatological poems of the Semund Edda in his Weggewohnts- 
lied der Odins Raben,— Orakel, Gesang, und der Seherin- 
voraussicht. The work shows close study of the original,—a 
study almost exhaustive. 

6. Karl Werner presents in a learned and picturesque way the 
story of the Venerable Bede and his Age (Beda der Khrwiirdige 
und seine Zeit). The introductory chapter on the “ Early History 
of the English Church and Catholic Missions in Britain” is espe- 
cially valuable. The main work is in four parts: Poetry and 
Philosophy, as they are shown in Bede’s writing; his Science, 
Astronomy, Chronology, and doctrine of the Cosmos; his Com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures; his Ecclesiastical Histories and 
Biographies. 

7. The Templars and Hospitallers were not the only religious 
knights of the Middle Age. And Dr. F.G. von Bunge rescues 
from obscurity a band of military monks, who undertook in the 
first half of the thirteenth century to convert by the sword the 
rude tribes of Eastern Europe, in the neighborhood of the Baltic 
Sea (der Orden der Schwerdtbriider, dessen Stiftung, Verfassung, 
und Aufldsung). The Sword Brethren had a short life, and did 
not accomplish much. 

8. Johann Reuchlin’s Briefwechsel, the title of a collection of 
letters by Ludwig Geiger, is most valuable in material for illustra- 
tion of the early days of the Reformation. They are letters to 
and from all sorts of men, preachers, scholars, statesmen, Jews 
and Christians. One letter written by Reuchlin to Luther is 
here. Reuchlin is a hero to the Hebrew people, who honor him 
- for his manly defence of their race. In these letters his fame is 

justified. 

' 9. Herr A. Witzschel brings out a well written compilation, 
taken mostly from Luther’s letters, in which he corrects some 
false notions, and shows the spirit of Luther’s controversy. 
(Luther’s Aufenthalt auf der Wartburg.) J. Kesseler has an 
Appendix about a dispute of Luther at the Black Bear Inn in 
Jena. 

10. Rector Schulze writes energetically, and “for the people,” a 
hard treatise, enforcing old Calvinism as still the saving gospel of 
the nineteenth century (evangelisch-lutherische Dogmatik des 
Siebenzehnten Jahrhundert populir dargestelit). He has no faith 
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in: the soul-destroying assertions of Rationalism, and prefers the 
excellent way of the Church. 

11..On the other hand, Professor Gustav Frank ( Geschichte der 
Protestantischen Theologie), Part Three, gives a history of Ration- 
alism and the opposition to it, defending with spirit and feeling 
the modern tone of thought. He says that the orthodox faith 
has been practically dead since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. . 

12. Dr. Joseph Langen undertakes to decide the difference in 
dogma between the Western and Eastern churches, says that 
both sides are wrong; that the truth lies between the extremes ; 
that there is nothing in the New Testament to settle it; that the 
Holy Ghost comes from the Father through the Son. The title 
of his book, which is full of learning, is Lehrdifferenz zwischen 
der abendlindischen und der morgenlindischen Kirche. 

13. Die Religion der Erkenntniss, a volume of over 400 pages, 
by W. Hieronymi, who is as dogmatic as his great namesake of 
Bethlehem, but a strong thinker withal, contains speculation on 
the religion of the future. Science, Hieronymi thinks, will rule 
religion hereafter. There is no use in attempting to reform 
Christianity. It is better to get rid of Christ altogether. Hier- 
onymi ought to appear on the “Free Religious” platform in 
Boston. 

14. Herr Philip Spiller (der Urkraft des Weltalls) has panthe- 
istic notions about the universe, which he derives from ther. That 
holds the principle of all life. 

15. Christenthum und bildende Kunst is the title of an attrac- 
tive essay by the well-known statesman, Bethmann Hollweg, in 
which he characterizes the work and genius of the Christian 
painters of Germany, notably of Cornelius. 

16. To these German books we add a mention of the remark- 
able Italian book on the Vatican Council by “ Pomponio Leto,” 
which has recently been translated and published in England. It 
is all the more trustworthy, since it was written mainly by a 
member of the Council, Cardinal Vitelleschi, who has since died. 
It confirms the worst charges brought against the Jesuits for their 
intrigue and deception, and treats the doctrine of Infallibility as 
an invasion of the rights of the bishops. The contrast between 
Protestant and Catholic civilization and culture is strongly 
drawn. 
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The Crew of the Dolphin. By Hesba Stretton. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 


A simple, yet strong, and very touching story, illustrating the 
perils of unseaworthy vessels, and the frauds which have been 
committed by ship-owners in England, and which have prompted 
Mr. Plimsoll’s brave efforts in Parliament for the passage of 
severer laws against the crime. 


A Paying Investment. By Anna E. Dickinson. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 


This book is sensible, but contains no ideas particularly new. 
The short periods suggest the dramatic effect of the public speaker. 
But these thoughts in the lecture-room may have had, doubtless, 
a good effect upon the persons addressed. 
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